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INTRODUCTION 

• 

The Vicomte de Bragelonne embraces one of the most important 
epochs in the history of France. When Louis XIV., at the death 
of Mazarin, became king, not only in name but in reality, the 
last vestige of power was torn from the already decayed feudal 
nobility. During these early years of personal sway, Louis, perhaps, 
achieved greater things for France than in the days of more ob- 
vious splendour and pomp from which he earned the title of U 
Grand Monarque. . 

He had, apparently, always accepted the necessity of submission 
to the Clardinal, but his own words prove how clearly he recognised 
all that was worst in the old r^gime^ “The finances,*^ he says, 
“were utterly exhausted . . . many of the most necessary expenses 
of my household and person were either retarded beyond all 
decency or paid on credit. At the same time, business men were 
well off, who at once covered their malversations by all sorts of 
artifices and uncovered them by an insolent and audacious 
luxury. . . . The manner in which the receipts and expenditure 
were recorded is incredible. My resources were not controlled 
by my treasures, but by clerks of the surintendani) who confused 
them with his private expenses. Money was disbursed at the time, 
in the form, and for the object, which suited them.” 

It is the duel between this corrupt financial government, still 
manipulated by the courtly and shrewd surintendant, Fouquet, 
chief agent of Mazarin, and the new principles of order and 
“promotion of industry,” so ably introduced by the great CoUicrt, 
that provides the political background for this novel, as for its 
romantic sequel, Louise de la Valliere, 

Louis firmly, if not always openly, supported Colbert, but,, 
unfortunately, his aim was not so much for a prosperous France 
as for a France reduced to a well-regulated machine, subservient 
to his will, rich, and therefore able to pay heavy taxes; thereby 
lowering, and in the end degrading, the profound idealism of* his 
minister. 

In the Vicomte de Bragelonne^ indeed, we see only the dawn of 
this new era, and cannot foresee the event. Mazarin’s death almost 
divides the novel, and in the opening chapters he is still supreme, 
in closest co-operation with Anne of Austria, now the imperious 
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jQjjecn-Mothcr. Tlic mean little wars of the Frondes^ tliat dominated 
[Twenty Tears After, have been suppressed, and the plot develops 
from Mazarin’s refusal sanction any assistance to the restora- 
tion of our Charles IL, skilfully used to stir up the exalted loyalty 
of D’Artaguan and his’gallant friends. 

Her(^ once more, as when playing their parts in the English 
Civil War, the Inseparables arc found working and fighting in 
opposite camps ; here, once more, they become allies in ’daring all 
for the King. \ 

I have never, personally, felt entirely sure that, in least to 
English readers, the later musketeer stories can be as Satisfying 
as the first, in which the ‘‘four as one** feeling, bom out of the 
most casual of encounters, predominates not 6nly the plot, but 
jthe romance. It is, of course, in the Fouquet-Oolbcrt duel that the 
difference becomes most marked ; and when Aramis and D’Artag- 
nan are found almost at daggers drawn, the one’s wit sharpening 
itself against tlie other's, we grow uneasy to the point of cynicism 
regarding the loyal affections of youth. 

One may believe, on the other hand, that the French have 
nobler ideals of friendship than we possess, for, certainly, these 
men remain friends — or so we are told — ^yet we are not quite 
convinced. 

These talcs, however, reveal more individuality in each. For 
the rescue of Charles IL, Athos the visionary comes to life, while 
D’Artagnan excels himself in daring deeds. It is Aramis who 
finally takes the centre of the stage, destined for even mightier 
greatness in the sequel. 

Though still the heroic supermen of romances, they have 
gained human interest apart from their adventures, and reveal 
something of what we should now call psychology. In Raoul, 
titular hero and the passionately loved son of Athos, we reach a 
character at once more norm^ and more sedate, almost the 
parfaii knight they ail aspire to become. 

His romantic love, destined for strange and tragic awakenings 
in the sequel, Louise de la Valli^, and in its sequel, The Man in the 

E Mask, lives from the first under a cloud. There is here, at 
t, no obvious or even plausible reason given for his father’s 
sxible opposition to his choice. The young people seem 
pot only ardently devoted, but suitably matched, and des- 
jtined for wedded happiness by their moral nobility and stainless 
ideals. 

With the change of times, in some respects showing an advance 
m civilisation, but tending to a mildness and restraint of manners 
that our ^Toursome” sometimes pronounce degenerate, DumaSf 
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in diis novd, seeks to express more subtlety in characterisation^ 
and to give doser attention to love. 

After the brisk adventures of the oldar generation, the original 
musketeers, in the service of the English King Oiaries, Raoul's 
nature is formed amidst the gender, if not xAorc domestic, intrigues 
woven around the charms and coquetries of the beautiful Henrietta, 
Charles’s sister, who entered the French Court as the honoured 
bride of Prince Philip, dder brother to the King, the vain and 
silent “Monsieur,” Duke of Orleans. 

The graceful dignity and consummate address with which he 
restrains both Buckingham and de Guiche fmm the reckless 
exhibition of their passion for the Princess, and prevents their 
flying at each other’s throats, without losing the friendship of 
either, reveals not only a power of finesse and lightness altogether 
beyond the musketeers; but a new and more intellectual sense 
of honour, far greater sdf-command, with even more profound, 
if more subtle, confidence in himself. A true courtier, as well as a 
brave soldier, he seems bom to move easily among those long 
familiar with the highest personages ofihe land ; tact and dignity 
are second nature to him, and it is thus he serves to complete and 
emphasise the less marked, though supreme, distinction of Athos 
among his bourgeois friends; a distinction which Dumas, in his 
deep-rooted love and worship of the aristocrat, delighted to 
exhibit. 

Even Aramis, in his greatest power, mles rather by his profound 
intellect than by his gentle breeding. He remains what Dumas 
calls him, the “aspiring” Prelate, not quite one to the manner 
bom. The combination, in Raoul, of the innate chivalry of the 
courtier, with his innocent wooing and almost boyish hatred of 
the treacherous and mean-spirited de Wardes, touches perfection 
as the true hero of Romance. 

De Wardes, indeed, forms an important link with the youthful 
impetuosities of the earlier generation, as told in The Three 
Musketeers \ just as Anne of Austria’s tender rebuke of the young 
Buckingham reopens the central theme of the same tale, and as 
Mazarin’s last years ccwaplete the dominating character of Twenty 
Tears After. 

Here, finally, we should note that in depicting the life of the 
next generation, Dumas imj^ies that, to preserve their fame and 
to enjoy life, the musketeers have to seek, if not to create, those 
thrilling adventures which earlier times continually flung in their 
path, '^e duel, onc» a matter of course, openly and daily in- 
dulged, has now to be arranged with circumspection, and covered, 
if possible, by the narration of some court allegory ; such continual 
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fj"hts and broken heads as those scarcely discouraged by 
Richelieu and M. de I’rcville in The Three Musketeers y had become 
“impossible” even to imagine. Raoul was neither a simple 
gentleman nor “an exact copy of the hero of Cervantes,*’ like 
D’Artagnan, whom hcVould yet emulate and admire. 

AM this, of course, is true to history, the history of France and 
of Kuropc. Dumas, however, docs not reveal, if he could really 
have allowed hims( If to admit, the threatening shadows of d(X)m 
to kings and aiislociats that were already visible to a fc^w thought- 
iul minds. 

Louis XIV. has b<*en called “one of the architects of the 
Revolution,” because, tluaigh not content with the mere pose 
of kingsliip, and fully appreciating the responsibilities of his 
position, he w\"ts “never anything more than a professional king; 
on<‘ who glorified and revelled in Jiis profession until it became a 
se(‘ond nature.” Wisely d<‘terinining to avoid the \'ices of the old 
system, with all the power for rule he undoubtt'dly possessed, he 
yet larked imagination to^ .seize the opportunities of the future. 

Willing to work for personal supremacy, as few of his name 
or race had ever tli/)ught of working, lie was content to remain 
p(M s< uially supreme. 

1 h' has the grand and distant manner, the affable con- 
desK'usion, and the consummate post* w'hich give dignity, if they 
give nothing (‘Ist*, to kingship. Never for a moment ditl ho weary 
ol'the jx'destal on w'hich he cfintinually stood. No sense of luimour 
niitigatt'd the pomposity of his behaviour. It is impossible not 
to marvel at the success to which artilh iality was carried in him. 
Relieving liimself something more than man, lie managed to make 
otlu rs a< cept him at his own valuation. Passionate in love, for 
c'xample, he managed to give an llomeric turn even to his love 
afhiirs. 

I'his is the man we recogni.se in Dumas, and as a romance- 
writer, h(* was scarcely bound to give us any other side of his 
nature. 

If anything, he rather exceeds the licence permitted the 
historical no\elists by t^lacing real personage s towards, if not 
within, the ( cntre of his j)icture. 

\W are, however, as we should be, more profoundly moved by 
the sadness and the nobility of the Clount do la fere; the engineer- 
ing and th(' intriguing triumphs of M. d’Heiblay ; the astounding 
apiielite of the Baron du V^allon; and the blunt, sharp wit of the 
Claptain of Musketeers. We arc more curious for “Madame” and 
hcT “Miiids of Honour” than for the King himsc'lf. 

R. Brimley Johnson. 
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THE LETTER 

• 

Towards the middle of the month of May, in the year i()(>o, 
at nine o'clock in the morning, when tin* Min, already liigli in 
the heavens, was fast absorbing the d('W from the lawns ol the 
Clastic of Blois, a little cavalcade, composed of three men and two 
pag<\s, re-entered U^e city by the l)ridge, witlioul jiroducing any 
other effect upon the ])assengcrs of the quay beyond a first move- 
ment of tlie hand to tlic head, as a salute, and a second moviniu tit 
of the tongue to cx])ress, in the purest I rcnch then spoken in 
France : “ITere is Monsieur returning from hunting.** 

Whilst, however, the horses were climbing the steep aedivity 
which leads from the river to the •castle, several shopboys 
approached the last horse, from whose saddle-bow a number of 
birds were suspended by the beak. At seeing this, the inquisitive 
youths manifested with rustic freedom tlieir contempt for such 
paltry sport, and, after a dissertation among themselves upon the 
disad\anlages of hawking, they returned to their occupations. 
One only ol'thc curious party, a stout, chubby, cheerful lad, having 
demanded how it was thaUMonsieur, who, from his great rev(*nues, 
had it in his power to amuse himself so much better, could be 
satisfied witli such mean diversions. 

“Do you not know,’* replied a man who was standing by, 
“that Monsieur’s principal amusement is to weary himself?’* 

The light-hearted boy shrugged his shoulders with a gesture 
which said as clear as day: “In that case I would rather be plain 
Jack than a prince.*’ And all resumed their labours. 

Meanwhile, Monsieur continued his route with an air at once 
so melancholy and so majestic, that he certainly would have 
attracted the attention of spectators, if spectators then! had been; 
but the good citizens of lilois could not pardon Monsieur for 
Having chosen their gay city for an abode in which io indulge 
melancholy at his case, and as often as they caught a glimpse of the 
gloomy prince, they stoic away gaping, or drew back their heads 
into the interior of their dwellings, to escape the soporific influence 
of that long pale face, of those watery eyes, and that languid 
address. Now, on the part of the citizens of Blois this was a culpal>lc 
piece of disrespect, for Moasicur w^as, after the King— nay, even, 
perhaps, before the King —the greatest noble of (he kingdom. In 
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fact, God, who had granted to Louis XIV., then reigning, the 
Jjonour of being son (if JL^ouis XIII., had granted to Monsieur 
the honour of being son of Henry IV. It was not then, or, at least, 
it ought not to liave been, a trifling source of pride for the city of 
Blois, that (iastr)n of Orleans had chosen it as his residence, and 
held liis court in the ancient castle of its province. 

!Jul it Wcis llic destiny of this great prince to excite die attention 
and admiration of the public in a very modified degree wherever 
he might be. Monsieur had fallen into this situation^ by habit. 
It was not, perhaps, this wliich gave him that air of listlcssncss. 
Monsieur had been tolerably busy in the course of his life. A 
man cannot allow the heads of a dozen of his b«st friends to be cut 
oil without feeling a little excitement; and as since the accession 
of Mazarin to power no heads had been cut off, Monsieur’s 
occupation was gone, and he felt the want of some excitement. 
I'lic life of the poor prince was then very dull. After his little 
morning hawking-party on the banks of the Beuvion, or in the 
woods of Gliivcrny, Momteur crossed the Loire, went to breakfast 
at Chanibord, with or without an appetite, and the city of Blois 
heard no more of its sovereign lord and master till the next 
hawking-day. 

So much for the ennui outside the walls; of the ennui of the 
interior w^c will give llic reader an idea if he will with us follow 
tlic cavalcade to the majestic porch of the old castle. Monsieur 
rode a little steady -paced horse. He had on his left, in violet, his 
et|ucrry ; on his right, in green, tlic chief huntsman. One of* the 
pages carried two g<!rfalcons upon a perch, the otlier a hunting- 
horn, which he blew with a careless note at twenty paces from the 
castle. Every one about tliis listless prince did what he had to do 
listlessly. At this signal, eight guards, who were lounging in the 
sun in the square court, ran to their halberts, and Monsieur made 
his solemn entry into the castle. When he had disappeared under 
the shades of the porch, three or fovur idlers, who had followed the 
cavalcade to the castle, after pointing out the suspended birds to 
each other, dispersed with comments upon what they saw; and, 
when they were gone, the street, the place, and the court, all 
remained deserted alike. Monsieur dismounted without sp>eaking 
a word, went straight to his apaitments, where his valet changed 
his dress, and as Madame had not yet sent orders rcsjjccting 
bi eakfast. Monsieur stretched himself upon an easy-chair, and was 
stKjn as fast asleep as if it had been eleven o’clock at night. The 
eight guards, who concluded their service for the day was over, 
laid themselves down very comfortably in the sun upon some 
Slone benches ; the grooms disappeared with their horses into tlic 
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stables, and, with the exception of a few joyous birds, startling 
each other with their sharp chirping the tufts of gilli(low<‘i's, it 
might have been thought that the whole castle was iis soundly 
asleep as Monsieur was. 

All at once, in the midst of this delicious silence, there re- 
sounded a clear ringing laugh, which startled several of the 
halberdiers out of their slumbers. This burst of laughter proceeded 
from a window of the castle, lit up at this moment by tlu^ sun. 
The little balcony of wrought iron which advanced in f ront of this 
window was furnished with a pot of red gilliflowcrs, iuiother |X)t 
of primroses, and an early rose-tree, the foliage of wliich, beauti- 
fully green, was j/ariegated with numerous red specks announcing 
future roses. In the chamber ligh-ted by this window was a squan^ 
table, covered with an old large-flowered Haarlem tapestry; in 
the centre of this table was a long necked stone bottle, in which 
were irises and lilies of the valley; at each end of this table was a 
young girl. The position of these two young people was singular; 
they might have been taken for twb boarders escaped from a 
convent. One of them, with both elbows on the table, and a pen 
in her hand, was tracing characters upon a sheet of fine Dutch 
paper; tlie other, kneeling upon a chair, which allowed her to 
advance her head and bust over the back of it to the middle of 
the table, was watching her companion as she wrote, or raih(‘r 
hesitated to write. Thence the thousand cries, the thousand rail- 
leries, the thousand laughs, one of which, more brilliant than the 
rest, had startled the birds of the lawns, and disturbed the slumbers 
of Monsieur’s guards. 

We here make a rapid sketch of these two girls. 

The one who was leaning in the chair — that is to say, the 
joyous, the laughing one — was a beautiful girl of from eighteen to 
twenty, with brown complexion and brown hair, splendid eyes 
which sparkled beneath strongly marked brows, and teeth which 
seemed to shine like pearls between her red coral lips. Her every 
movement seemed the result of a springing mine; she did not 
live— she bounded. The other, she who was writing, looked at her 
turbulent companion with an eye as limpid, as pure, and as blue 
as the heaven of that day. Her hair, of a shaded fairness, arranged 
with exquisite taste, fell in silky curls over her lovely mantling 
checks ; she passed across the paper a delicate hand, whose thin- 
ness announced her extreme youth. At each burst of laughter 
that proceeded from her friend, she raised, as if annoyed, her 
white shoulders in a poetical and mild manner, but they were 
wanting in that rich fullness of mould which was likewise to be 
wished in her arms and hands. 
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*‘M()nUilais! Montalais!’* said she at length, in a voice soft 
and caressing as a melody, “yf>u laugh loo loud — ^you laugh like 
a man! You will not only draw the attention of messieurs the 
guards, but you will not hear Madarne’s hell wdicn Madame 
! ings.^’ 

d’his admonition ne ither made the young girl called Montalais 
ceasc‘ lo laugh iKir to gestuulate. She only leplied, “Loui»e, you 
<U) not speak as you think, my dear; you know that messieurs the 
guards, as you (all tluin, have only just commenced thttir sleep, 
and that a (aimon would not waken them; you kiv:)W that 
Madam(‘\s hell (an be li<‘ard at the bridge* of Blois, and that 
( oiiscfjueiitly 1 shall hear it when my servic es ^iie i(*qu 4 ird by 
Madame. WImI annoys you, my child, is that 1 laugh while you 
are writing ; and what you are afraid of is that Madame de Sainl- 
Kemy, your mother, should coihe up here, ixs she does sometimes 
when W(‘ laugh loo loud ; tliat she' sliould suipiise us, and that .she 
should sec that enoimous .sheet of paper upon which, in a ciuartcr 
of an hour, you have only j^icecede'cl in tracing the words 'Mon- 
sieur Raoul.' Now, you are right, my dear Louise, because after 
tlH^s(‘ words, ‘ Monsieur Raoul,’ others may he j)ut so significant 
and .so ineendiaiy as lo cause MadaiiK; de Saml-Remy to burst 
out into fire and flames! Cionfe-ss now ; is not that the truth?’* 

And Montalais redoubled her laughter and noi.sy provocations, 
d'he fair girl at length became quite angry; she loie the sheet of 
pap('r on which, in laci, the words ‘Monsieur Raoul’ were written 
in good t haraeters : and crashing the paper in her trembling hands, 
she threw it out of the window. 

“’Ihere, tlu're!’* .said Mademoiselle dc Montalais; “there, is 
our little* lamb, our gentle dove angry! Don’t be afraid, Louise — 
Madame de Saint-Remy will not come; and if she should, you 
kiu»w 1 liavc a (juiek ear. Besides, wJiat can be more permissible 
than lo writ<* lo an old friend of twelve years’ standing, particularly 
when the letter begins with the words * Moasieur Raoul’?” 

“ iNever mind ; 1 will not write Xo him at all now," said the young 
girl. 

“Ah, ah ! in good .soolli, Montalai.^ is properly punished,” cried 
the jet'ring brunette, still laughing. “Ckmic*, come! let us try 
another sbe(‘l of i)aper, and finish (Hir despatch off-hand. Good! 
there is the bell ringing now. By my faith, so much the worse! 
Madame must wait, or (‘Ise do williout her first maid of honour 
this morning." 

A bell, in fact, did ring: it announced that Madame had 
finished her toilette, and waited for Monsieur lo give licr his hand, 
and conduct her from the salon to the refectory. 'Lhis formality 
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being accomplished, with great ceremony, tlie luis])and and wife 
breakfasted, and then separated till the hour of dinner, invariably 
fixed at two o’clock. The sound of thil bell caused a door to b<‘ 
opened in the offices on tlic loft hand of tli(‘ conn, from which 
filed two stewards, followed by eight scullions bearing a kind nl 
hand-barrow, loaded with dishes under .silv(‘r cosers. One of the 
stewards, the first in rank, touched onr of the guauls, who was 
snoring on his bernh, slightly with his wand; he even (arried Ins 
kindness so far as to place tlie halbert which stood against the wall 
in the hands of the man, stupid with slet p, after whicli the soldier, 
without explanation, escorted the breakfast ol' Monsieur to the 
refectory, preceded by a page and the two st(‘wards. Wherever 
the procession pitssed, the soldiers periled arms. 

Mademoiselle dc Montalais and Jier companion had w'atc hcd 
from their window the details of this ceremony, to w hich, by th(‘ 
bye, tlicy must have bcon pretty well accustomed, lint ilu‘y did 
not look so much from curiosity as to be assured they should not 
be disturbc'd. So, guaids, scullions, s^'u^ards, and pages having 
passed, they resumed their places at the tab’t*; and the sun, wdiic h, 
through the window-frame, had for an instant I'allc'ii upon those 
two charming countenances, now* only shed its light upon tlie 
gilliilowers, primroses, and rose-tree. 

“Hah!” said Mademoiselle dc Montalais, taking her place 
again; “Madame will breakfast very well without me!” 

“Oh ! Montalais, you will be punished !” replied the other gill, 
sitting dow^n quietly in hers, 

“Punished, indeed I — that is to say, deprived of a ride! I'hat is 
just the way in which I wish to be punished. Wliat amusement is 
it to go out in the grand coach, perched upon a doorstep ; to turn 
to the left, tw'ist round to the right, over roads full of ruts, when* 
wc cannot exceed a league in two hours; and then to come back 
straight towards the wing of the castle in which is the window (»f 
Mary dc Medici, so that Madame never fails to say, 'Could 
one believe it possible that Maiy dc Medici should have escaped 
from iliat window — forty-seven feet high? llic mother of two 
princes and three princesses!’ If you call that relaxation, Louise, 
all I ask is to be punished cveiy day; particularly when my 
punishment is to remain with you and write such interesting letters 
as w^c write !” 

“Montalais! Montalais! there arc duties to be pci formed.” 

“You talk of them very much at your ease, my little heart- 
you, w’ho arc left quite free amidst this tedious court. You arc the 
only person that reaps the advantages of them w^ithout incurring 
the trouble— you, wlio are really more one of Madame’s maids 
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of honour than I am, because Madame makes her affection for 
your father-in-law glance off upon you ; so tliat you enter this dull 
liouse as the birds fly into fonder court, inhaling the air, pecking 
the flowers, pi( king up the grain, without having die least service 
to perform, or the least 'annoyance to undergo. And you talk to 
me of duties to be performed ! In sooth, my pretty idler, what 
arc your own proper duties, unless to write to the handsome 
Raoul? And even that you don*t do; so that it looks to me as if 
you likewise were rather negligent of your duties!** \ 

Louise assumed a serious air, leant her chin upon ner hand, 
and in a (one full of candid remonstrance, “And do you reproach 
me with my good fortune?” said she. “Can you have the heart 
to do it? You have a future; you belong to the tourt; the King, 
if he sliould marry, will require Monsieur to be near his person ; 
you will see splendid fetes ; you will sec the King, who they say 
is so handsome, so agreeable!** 

“Ay, and still more, I shall see Raoul, who attends upon M. Ic 
Prince,” added Montalais gialiciously. 

“Poor Raoul!** sighed Louise. 

“Now is the lime to write to him, my pretty dear! Come, 
begin again, with that famous ‘Monsieur Raoul’ which figures 
at the lop of the poor torn sheet.*’ 

She (hen held (he pen towards her, and with a charming smile 
encouraged her hand, which quicidy traced the words she 
narru'd. 

“Wlui( next?” asked the younger of tlie two girls. 

“Why, now write what you think, Louise,** replied Montalais. 

“Are you quite sure I think of anything?’* 

“You think of somebody, and that amounts to the same thing, 
or rather even worse.** 

“Do you think so, Montalais?” 

“ Louise, Louise, your blue eyes arc as deep as the sea I saw at 
Boulogne last year 1 No, no, I mistake — the sea is perfidious : your 
eyes are as deep as the azure yonder — look! over our heads!” 

“Well, since you can read so well in my eyes, tell me what I 
am thinking about, Montalais.” 

“In the first place, you don’t think ‘Monsieur Raoul’; you 
think ‘My dear Raoul.* ** 

“Oh! ” 

“Never blush for such a trifle as that! ‘My dear Raoul,* we 
will say, ‘You implore me to write to you at Paris, where you are 
detained by your attendance on M, le Prince. As you must be 
very dull there, to seek for amusement in the remembrance of 
your friends in the country * ** 
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Ix^uisc rose up suddenly. “No, Montalais/’ said she, with a 
smile; “I don’t think a word of that. Look, this is what I think;'* 
and she seized the pen boldly, and traAd, witli a firm hand, the 
following w^ords : — 

“I should have been very unhappy if your entreaties to obtain 
a remembrance of me had been less warm. Everything her<' 
reminds me of our early days, which ^ quickly passed awa>', 
which so delightfully flew by, that no others will ever replace tlic 
charm of them in my heart.’* 

Montalais, who watched the flying pen, and read, the wrong 
Way upwards, as fast as her friend wrote, here interrupted by 
clapping her hands. “Capital!” cried she; “there is frankness — 
there is heart — ihtre is style I Show these Parisians, my dear, that 
Blois is the city for fine language!” 

“He knows very well that Blois was a Paradise to me,” replied 
the girl. 

“That is exactly what you mean to say; and you speak like an 
angel.” , 

“I will finish, Montalais,” and she continued as follows : “You 
often think of me, you say, Moasieur Raoul : I thank you ; but 
that docs not surprise me, when I recollect how often 1 Imve felt 
vour heart beat close to mine.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Montalais. “Beware, my lamb! You arc 
scattering your wool, and tirere are wolves about.” 

Louise was about to reply when the gallop of a horse resounded 
under the porch of the castle. 

“What is that?” said Montalais, approaching the window. “A 
handsome cavalier, by my faith ! ” 

“Oh! Raoul!” exclaimed Louise, who had made the same 
movement as her friend. She turned pale as dcallt, and sank back 
beside her unfinished letter. 

“Now, he is a clever lover, upon my word!” cried Montalais; 
“he arrives just at tlie proper moment.” 

“Come in, come in, I implore you!” muimurcd I-ouise. 

“Bah ! he does not know me. Let me see what he is come here 
for.” 
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TIIK MESSENGER 

M A o E M o I s E E m: n E ) N T A E A 1 s was right ; the young cavalier 
was goodly to look upon. He was a young man of from twenty- 
four to lw(‘nly-{ive years of age, tall and slender, wearing gracefully 
the pieturescjue nnlilary costume of the period. His l^rge boots 
contained a loot whicli Mademoiselle dc Montalais rtiight not 
have disowned if she had been transformed into a man. With 
ont‘ of his d(‘lirate but nervous hands he rhe( kiM his hf)rse in the 
middle of the (ourt, and with the other raised his hat, whose long 
plumes shaded his at once serious and ingenuous eount('nance. 
'l’h<' guards, rous(‘d hy the stf‘])s of (h(‘ Iiorsc*. awoke, and were on 
loot in a minute. l’h(* young man w'ailed nil one of them was Hose 
to his saddh'l)o\v • then sU^)phig towards him, in a clear, distinct 
voice, \vhi( h was p(‘rfr‘( tly audible at tlu* window v.here tlie two 
girls \vere r<»n( ( ah d, “A message for His Royal Highness,’' he 
said. 

‘‘Ah, ah!” <iied the soldier. “OfTicor, a nu‘SS('nger ! ’* 

but this l)rav<‘ guard knew very well that no (officer would 
aj)pear, .se<nng that the only on<‘ who could hav(‘ a])pf‘ared dwelt 
at the other side of the castle, in an apartmerU looking into the 
gardens. So he hastened to add, *‘The oflieer, monsieur, is on his 
rounds; but, in his absenre, M. dc Saint-Remy, the steward, 
shall b<' iiirormed.” 

”M. de Saint-Remy?” repeated the cavalier, slightly Idushing. 

“Do you know him?” 

“Why, yes: hut request him, if you phase, that my visit be 
announced to His Royal Highness as soon as possible,” 

“It aj)pears to be pressing,” said the guard, as if speaking to 
liimsell, but really in tlu' liope ot obtaining an answer, 

d'h(‘ iness<'nger made an aflirmathe sign with his head. 

“In that ('iLse,” said the gu.ud, '*1 will go and seek the steward 
myself” 

1 he young man, in the meantime, disnumnted; and whilst 
the otliers were making remarks upon th<‘ fine horse the cavalier 
rode, the soldier returned. 

“Your pardon, >a)ung gc'ntleman; but your name, if vou 
please:'” 

“J'lie M('omle de Bragelonnc, on the part of His Highness M. 
h' Piincc de Condc.” 
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The soldier made a profound bow, and, as if the name of the 
conqueror of Rocroy and Sens had givyi him wings, he slci>ped 
lightly up the steps leading to the antechamber. 

M. dc Bragelonne had not had time to .fasten his horse to the 
iioii bars of the jK'rron, when M. de Saint-Remy came running, 
out of breath, supporting his capacious stomac h with one hand, 
whilst with the other he cut the air as a fisficrnian cleaves the waves 
with his oar. 

“Ah, Monsieur h' Viromte*! You at Blois!’* cried he. “Well, 
that is a wonder ! (iood-day to you- good-day. Monsieur Raoul ! “ 

“ I offer you a thousand rc'spects, M. de Saint-Remy.’* 

“How Madarn^ dc' la Vail — 1 mean, how dt'lightc'd Madame 
dc Saint-Remy will be to see you! lUit come in. His Royal 
Highness is at breakfast - must hc' be interrupted;* Is the matter 
serious;*” 

“Yes, and no, MoiLsieur de Saint-Remy. A moment’s delay, 
however, would be disagrcx'ahle to flis Royal Highness.” 

“if that is the case we. will not stand \ipon ceremony, Monsieur 
le Vicomte. Come in. Besides, Monsieur is in an excellent iiumour 
to-day. And (hen, you bring news, do you not;*” 

“Great news, Monsieur de Saint-Remy.” 

“Gome quickly, come quickly, then!” cried the worthy man, 
putting his drc'ss to rights as hc went along. Raoul followed him, 
liat in hand, and a little disconcerted at the noise made', by his 
spurs in these immc^iLsc salons. 

As soon as he had disappeared in tlic interior of the palace, the 
window of the court was rcpcoplcd, and an animated whispering 
betrayed the emotion of the two girls. They soon appeared to have 
formed a resolution, for one of the two faces disappeared from the 
window. I’his was the brunette; the other remained l>ehind the 
balcony, concealed by the flowers, watching attentively through 
the branches the perron by wliich M. de Bragelonne had enlen-cl 
the castle. 

In the mcanlirnc the object of so much laudable curiosity 
continued his route, following the steps of the stcw'ard. I’he noise 
of quick steps, an odour of wine and viands, a ( linking of crystals 
and plates, warned them that they were coming to the end ol their 
course. The pages, valets, and oflicers, asscinbU'd in the oflicc* 
which preceded the refectory, welcomed the new-coni<"r with the* 
proverbial j>olitcness of tlie country; some of them were acquainted 
with Raoul, and all knew that hc came from Baris. It might b<- 
said that his arrival for a moment sasjxmdcd the service;. M. dc' 
Saint-Remy, who had just introduced his head ihrougli the door- 
way, took advantage of' the moment. 
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“Why am I to be disturbed?” said Gaston, helping himself 
to a thick slice of one of the largest salmon that had ever ascended 
the l^oirc to be cai)tured between Painbeeuf and Saint-Nazairc. 

“ I’hcrc is a messenger from Paris. Oh! but after monseigneur 
lias breakfasted will do ; there is plenty of time.” 

“Fiorn Paris!” cried the Prince, letting his fork fall. “A 
messenger from Paris, do you say? And on whose part docs lliis 
riicssenger come?” 

“On the part of M. le Prince,” said the steward pror^ptly. 

Every one knows that the Prince de Cond6 was so called. 

“A in(‘sscnger from M. le Prince!” said Gaston, witli an in- 
quietude that escaf>cd none of the assistants,^ and consequently 
redoubled the general curiosity. Monsieur, perhaps, fancied him- 
self brought back again to the happy times when the opening of 
a door gav<‘ him an emotion, in which every letter might con- 
tain a stale secret — in which every message was connected with a 
dark and complicated intrigue. Perhaps, likewise, that great 
name of M. le Prince exj^nded itself, beneath the roofs of Blois, 
into the proportions of a phantom. Monsieur pushed away his 
plate. 

“Shall I tell the envoy to wait?” asked M. de Saint-Rcmy. 

A glance from Madame emboldened Gaston, who replied, “No, 
no ; let him come in, at once, on the contrary. By the way, who 
is he?” 

“A gentleman of this country, M. le Vicomte de Bragelonnc.” 

“Ah, very well! Introduce him, Saint-Remy — introduce him.” 

And when he had let fall these words, with his accustomed 
gravity, Monsieur turned his eyes, in a certain manner, upon the 
people of his suite, so that all, pages, officers, and equerries, 
quilted the service, knives, and goblets, and made towards the 
second chamber a retreat as rapid as it was disorderly. 

I'his little army had dispersed in two files when Raoul de 
Bragclonne, preceded by M. de Saint-Remy, entered die refec- 
tory. The short moment of solitude in which this retreat had left 
him, permitted Monsieur the time to assume a diplomatic coun- 
tenance. He did not turn round, but waited tOl the steward should 
bring the messenger face to face with him. Raoul stopped even 
with the lower end of the table, so as to be exactly between 
Monsieur and Madame. From this place he made a profound 
bow to Monsieur, and a very humble one to Madame; then 
drawing himself up, he waited for Monsieur to address him. On 
his part, the Prince waited till the doors w'cre hermetically closed ; 
he would not turn round to ascertain the fact, as tliat would have 
been derogatory to his dignity, but he listened with all his cars 
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for thr noise of the lock, which would promise him at least an 
appeaiaiicc of secrecy. I'hc doors beipg closed, Monsieur raised 
his eyes towards the vicomte, and said, “It appears that you 
coinc from Paris, monsieur? Somebody tpld me you came on the 
part of M. le Prince. Tlicy must have been mistaken, surely?” 

“No, monseigneur; M. Ic Prince has charged me to convey 
this letter to your Royal Highness, and^ am to wait for an answer 
to it.” 

Raoul had been a little annoyed by this cold and camious 
reception, and Jiis voice insensil>ly sank to a low key. I'he Prince 
forgot that he was the cause of this apparent mystery, and his 
fears returned. He received the letter from the Prince de Condc 
with a haggard look, unsealed it as he would have unsealed a 
suspicious packet, and, in order to read it so that no one should 
remark the efiects of it upon his countenance, he turned round. 
Madame followed, with an anxiety almost equal to that of the 
prince, every manceuvre of her august husband. Raoul, imimsible, 
and a little disengaged by the atlentiun of his hosts, looked frt>m 
his place through the open window at the gardens and tlic statue s 
which peopled them. 

“Well!” cried Monsieur, all at cnee, with a cheerful smile, 
“lierc is an agreeable surprise, and a charming letter i'rom M. lo 
Prince! Look, Madame!” 

I'hc tabic was too large to allow the arm of the Prince to reach 
the hand of Madame; Raoul sprang forward to be their inter- 
mediaiy, and did it with so good a grace as lo procure a liatlcring 
acknowledgment from the Princess. 

“You know the contents of this letter, no doubt?” said (iaston 
to Raoul. 

“Yes, monscigneur; M. le Prince at first gave me the message 
verbally, but upon rellection His Highness look up his pen.” 

“ It is beautiful writing,” said Madame, “ but I cannot read it.” 

“Will you read it to Madame, M. dc Bragclunnc?” said tlic 
Duke. 

“ Yes ; read it, if you please, monsieur.” 

Raoul began to read, Monsieur giving again all his attention, 
I'he letter was conceived in these terms : — 

“ Mon SEIGNEUR, — The King is about to set out for the frontiers. 
You are aware that the marriage of His Majesty is conclud< d 
upon. The King has done me the honour to appoint me his 
master of the ceremonies for this journey, and as I knew with what 
joy HLs Majesty would pass a day at Blois, 1 venture to ask your 
Royal Highness’s permission to mark the house you inhabit as 
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our quarters. If, however, the suddenness of this request should 
create to your Royal Higlq^ess any embarrassment, I entreat you 
to say so by tlie messenger 1 send, a gentleman of my suite, M. le 
Vicomte de Brag<'lonne« My itinerary will depend upon your 
Royal Highness’s determination, and instead of passing through 
Blois, we shall come thfough Vendome and Romorantin. I 
vciiluic to Jiope that your Royal Highness will be pleased with my 
ariangenKmt, it being the expression of my boundless desire to 
make myself agreeable to you.” \ 

“Nothing can hr more gracious towards us,” said Madame, 
who had more than once consulted the looks /)f her husband 
during the reading of the letter, “The King here!” exclaimed she, 
in a rather louder tone than would have been necessary to pre- 
serve st‘crccy. 

“MoiLsieur,” said His Royal Highness in his turn, “you will 
oiler my thanks to M. le Prina^ de Ckmde, and express to him my 
gratitude for the pleasure h^ has done me.” Raoul bowed. 

“On what day will His Majesty arrive?” continued the Prince. 

“ J’he King, monseigneur, will, in all probability, arriv^c this 
evening.” 

“But how, then, could he have known my reply if it had been 
in the negative?” 

“ I was (h'sirecl, rnonseigneur, to return in all haste to Bcaugency, 
to give conn tei -orders to the courier, who was himself to go back 
immediately with counter-orders to M. le Prince.” 

“His Majesty is at Orleans, then?” 

“Much nearer, monseigneur; His Majesty must by this time 
have arrived at Meung.” 

“Does the court accompany him?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“By the way, 1 forgot to ask you after M. le Cardinal.” 

“His Kminence appeal's to enjoy good health, monseigneur.” 

“His nieces accompany him, no doubt?” 

“No, monseigneur; His Kminence has ordered the Mesdemoi- 
sellcs de Mancini to set out for Brouage. They will follc^wkhe left 
bank (►! the Loire, while the court will come by the right.” 

“What! Mademoiselle Mary de Mancini quit the court in 
that manner?” nsked Monsieur, his reserve beginning to diminish. 

“Mademoiselle Mary de Mancini is certainly going,” replied 
Raoul discreetly. 

A fugitive smile, an imperceptible vestige of his ancient spirit 
of intrigue, shot across the pale face of the prince. 

“'J hanks, M. clc Bragelonnc,” then said Monsieur, “You 
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would, perhaps, not be willinjr to iriidor M. le PriiK o the com- 
mission. with whirli I would cliarge you, and that is, diat Iiis 
messenger has boon vcr>' agreeable tc»*me ; hut I will tell him an 
myself.” 

Raoul bowed his thanks to Monsieur* for the honour Ik* ha<l 
done' liim. Monsieur made a sign to Madanu\ who strin k a hell 
which wiLS placed at Iut right hand; M. de Saint-Rciny t‘nt<ie<.l, 
and the room was soon filled with peopl(‘. 

“Cientlemen,” said the Prince, “His Maje*sty Is about t<» pay 
me the honour of passing a day at Blois; I d(‘peud u]>on th(‘ King, 
n)y nephew, not having to repent of the lavoiu la* does iny 
ho list'.” 

“ l ire le Roi/^ cried all the fifhcers of the household, with 
frantic enthusijisrn, and M. de Saint-Remy louder than the rt'st. 

(iaston hung down his head with evident chagrin. He Innl all 
his life been obliged to hear, or rather to undergo, this ery of 
“ r/cc le Roi!^^ w'hich passed ov'er him. For a l<mg lime, being 
unaccustomed to liear it, his ear had l^^id rest, and rK)w a yt»ungt‘r, 
more vivacious, and more brilliant royally rost* up before him, 
like a new and a more painful pnwoeation. Madame ]>eifi*( tly 
understood the sufferings of that timid glotnny heart; she rose 
from the table, Monsieur imitated ht'r int't hanieally, and all tlie 
domestics, with a buzzing likt' that (if several bee-liives, surrounded 
Raoul for the purpose of questioning him. Madame saw this 
movement, and called M, dc Saint-Remy. “'I’his is not tlie time 
for gossiping, but working,” said she, with tiie tone of an augiy 
housekeeper. }sl. de Saiiit-Rcmy liaslened to bieak the ( in !(' 
formed by llic ofliccrs round Raoul, so that tlu' latter was able to 
gain the antechamber. 

“ Care will be taken of that gentleman, I hope,” added Mad. i me, 
addressing M. dc Saint-Remy. 

'Fhe worthy man immediately luisU ned after Raoul. “Matlame 
desires refreshment to be olfered to you,” .said he; “and their is, 
besides, a lodging for you in the castle.” 

“Thanks, M. dc Saint-Remy,” replied Raoul; “but yf>u l.now 
how anxious I must be to pay my duty to M. le Comte, rny 
hither,” 

“That is true, that is true. Monsieur Raoul ; pre sent liim, at the 
same time, my humble ri'speets, if you please.” 

Raoul thus once more got rid of the old genlh inan, and 
pursued his way. As he was passing under the porch, leading his 
iiorse by the bridle, a soft voice called him from the d<*pth.s ol an 
obscure path. 

“Monsieur Raoul I” said the voice. 
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"riie young man turned round surprised, and saw a dark- 
rornplcxioned girl, who, witli a finger on her lip held out her other 
hand to him. liiis girl w& perfectly unknown to him. 


3 

s 

THE INTERVIEW 

R Aoui. made one step towards the girl who thus called him. 

‘'Rut my horse, madame?” said he. 

“Oh! you arc terribly embarrassed! Go out diat way — there 
is a shed in the outer court ; fasten your horse, and return quickly.” 

“I obey, madame.” 

Raoul was not four minutes in performing what he had been 
directed to do; he retum<^ to the little door, where, in darkness, 
he found his my’sterious conductress waiting for him, on the first 
steps of a winding staircase. 

“Are you brave enough to follow me, monsieur knight-errant?” 
asked the girl, laughing at the momentary hesitation Raoul had 
manifested. 

The latter replied by springing up the dark staircase after her. 
They thus climbed up three stories, he behind her, touching with 
his iiands, when he felt for the banister, a silk dress which rubbed 
against each side of the staircase. At every false step made by 
Raoul, his conductress cried “Hush I” and held out to him a soft 
and perfumed hand. 

“One would mount thus to the donjon of the castle without 
being conscious of fatigue,” said Raoul. 

“All which means, monsieur, that you are very much perplexed, 
very tired, and very uneasy. But be of good cheer, monsieur ; for 
wc have arrived.” 

The girl tlirew open a door, which immediately filled with a 
flood of light the landing of the staircase, at the top of which 
Raoul stood, holding fast by the balustrade. Ihe girl walked along 
a passage, and entered an apartment, in which Raoul followed her. 
As soon as he was fairly in the net, he heard a loud cry, and, 
turning round, saw at two paces from him, with her hands clasped 
and her eyes closed, that beautiful fair girl with blue eyes and 
white shoulders, who, recognising him, had called him Raoul. 
He saw her, and divined at once so much love and so much joy 
in the expression of her countenance, that he sank on his knees 
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in the middle of the chamber, murmuring, on liis part, tlic name 
of Louise. 

‘*Ah! Montalais — Montalais!” sighM she, “it is very wicked 
to deceive one so/’ 

“ Who, I ? Have I deceived you? ” 

“Yes; you told me you would go down to inquire the news, 
and you have brought up monsieur!” • 

“Well, I was obliged to do so; for how else could he liavc 
received the letter you wrote him?” 

And she pointed with her finger to the letter whi^-'h was still 
upon the table. Raoul made a step to take it; l^^ouisc, more 
rapid, although she had sprung forward with a sufficiently re- 
markable physical hesitation, reached out her hand to slop him. 
Raoul came in contact with that trembling hand, took it within 
his own, and carried it so respectfully to his lips, that he might be 
said to have deposited a sigh upon it rather than a kiss. In the 
meantime, Mademoiselle dc Montalais had taken the letter, 
folded it carefully, as women do, in thr/'^e folds, and slipped it into 
her bosom. 

“Don’t be afraid, Louise,” said she; “moasicur will no more 
venture to take it hence than the defunct king, l^uis XIII., 
ventured to take billets from the corsage of Mademoiselle dc 
Ilautcfort.” 

Raoul blushed at seeing the smile of the two girls ; and he did 
not remark that the hand of Louise remained in his. 

“There!” said Montalais, “you have pardoned me, Louise, 
for having brought moasicur to you ; and you, monsieur, bear me 
no malice for having followed me to see mademoiselle. Now, then, 
peace being made, let us chat like old friends. Present me, Louise, 
to M. de Bragclonnc.” 

“Monsieur le'.yicomte,” said Louise, with her quiet grace and 
ingenuous smile, “ I have the honour to present to you Mademoi- 
selle Aure dc Montalais, maid of honour to Her Royal Highness 
Madame, and moreover my friend — my excellent friend.” 

Raoul bowed ceremoniously. 

“And me, Louise,” said he — “will you not present me also to 
mademoiselle?” 

“Oh, she knows you — ^she knows all!” 

This unguarded expression made Montalais laugh and Raoul 
sigh with happiness, for he interpreted it thus: “She knows all 
our love.” 

“I’he ceremonies being over. Monsieur Ic Vicomte,” said 
Montalais, “ take a chair, and tell us quickly the news you bring 
flying thus.” 
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‘‘Madcnioiscllr, it is no longer a secret; the King, on his way 
to Poitiers, will stop at Blois, to visit Ilis Royal Highness,” 

“The King here!” exflaiincd Nlontalais, clapping her hands. 
“What! are we gf>ing tf> see the court? Only think, Louise — the 
real court from Paris! Oh! good heavens! But when will this 
happen, monsieur?” 

“P<Thaps this eveninc;* mademoiselle; at latest, to-morrow.” 

Montalais lifted her shoulders in sign of vexation. 

“No time to get ie«)dy ! No time to prepare a single drt'ss! We 
arc as hrr behind the lashions as the Poles. We shall' look like 
portraits of the times of Hemy IV. Ah, monsieur ! this is sad news 
you bring us !” 

“But, mesdcmoisclles, you will be still beautiful.” 

“'Fhat’s stale ! Yes, we shall be always beautiful, because nature 
has made us passabhv, but we shall be ridiculous, because llie 
fashion will have forgotten us. Alas! ridiculous ! I shall be thought 
ridiculous - 1 !” 

“And by whom?” said J^oui.se innocently. 

“By whom? \’ou ar(‘ a strange girl, my dear. Is that a question 
to put to me? I mean everybody; I mean the courtiers, the nobles ; 
1 mt'an the King,” 

“ Pardon me, my good friend ; but as here e\xry one is accus- 
tomed to s«*c us iis we are ” 

“Granted; but that is about to change', and we shall be; 
ridiculous, even for Blois; for close to us will ])e seen the lashions 
from Paris, and they will perceive that wc are in the fashion of 
Blois ! It is enougli to make one wild !” 

“CV)nsol<’ yourself, mademoiselle.” 

“Well, so let it be! Aft<T all, so much the worse for those who 
do not hnd me to their taste!” said Montalais philosophically. 

“I'lu'y would bo very difiicult to plciise,” replied Raoul, 
faithful to his regular system of gallantry. 

“'riiank you. Monsieur le Vicomte. We were .saying, then, that 
the King is coming to Blois?” 

“ Witii all tlic <'oui(.” 

“ Mc'sdcmoisellcs de Mancini, will they be w'ilh them?” 

“No, ccilainly not.” 

“But the King, it is said, cannot do without Mademoiselle 
Mary?*' 

“ Mademoiselle, the King must do without her. M. le Cardinal 
will have it so. He has exiled his nieces to Brouage,” 

“ He ! tlic hypocrite ! ** 

“Hush!” said Loui.se, pressing a finger on her friend's 
rosy lips. 
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“Ball! nobody can hear me. I say lliat old Mazauiio Ma/.arnii 
is a hypocrite, who burns impatiently t 4 > make his niece Qiieen 
of France." 

“ riiat cannot be, mademoiselle, .sinc(^ M. le Cardinal, on (he 
contrary, has biom;lit about the maniage of Ilis Maj{\sty with tin* 
Infanta Maria ']”li<^resa." ^ 

Montalais loola'd Raoul full in tlic face, and said, "And do you 
F.uisicUis l)t lic\(‘ in these talcs/ Well! we are a little moie cunning 
tlian \ i »u, at I>1* 

"WJadi'inoi.selle, if tlie King goes beyond I’oilic rs and se ts out 
for Spain; if liic* arlic les *>1 the mariiac^e contrac t are agreed upon 
by Don Luis dc' 1 laro and I lis I'aninc ncc', you must iilainly percc‘ive 
that it is not clhlcrs play." 

“ Ml very line ! but the King is King, I suppose*/" 

‘‘No doul)t, mademoiselle; but tin* Clardinal is the* cardinal." 

‘‘ I’lie King is not a man, then! And he does not love Mary 
Mancini!" 

“ He adores het ." 

“Well, he will marry licr, thc'n. We shall have war with .Spam. 
M. Mazaiin will spe-nd a few of the* millioirs he has put away; 
out gentlemen will pciform prodigies of valour in theit cneountc'is 
witli tlie ])roud Ciastilians, and many of tlicm will return crowned 
with laurels, to be I'eciowned by us with myrtles. Now, that is 
my \ lew of pohlie.s." 

"Montalais, you are wild!" said Louise*, "and every exaggera- 
lic>n attracts you as light does a moth." 

“Louise*, you ate* sc> extremely leasonahle, that you will nc \<*r 
know liow' te^ love." 

"Oh!" said Loui:»e, in a tone of lender le'proach, “don't you 
see, Montalais? 'Fhe (^iK*eii-MotIi<*r de*'>ires to many her son to 
tin* Infanta; would you wish him to clKsobey liis mother/ Js rl loi 
a royal lie-art like his to set such a bad e*xamj)le/ When parents 
forbid love, lene must he bani.slucl." 

And Louise* sighe d ; Raoul cast down liis (‘ve*s, with an exj>re*,Mon 
ot constraint. Montalais, ou her part, laughed aloud. 

"Well, 1 have no parents!" said .she. 

"Yem are? acquainted, vviihoiil doubt, with the slate of health 
ofM. le Comte de la I ere?" said Louise*, after bieatliing that sigli 
winch had i\*veah*d .so many gricl> in its el(>cpn*nt utterance. 

"No, mademoiselle," replied Raoul, “1 have not yet paid my 
ie>pe< Is to my fatlier ; I was going to his house; wlien Mademoise lle 
civ" Montalais so kindly stoppe^d me. I hope: the* Comte is well. V<ar 
have heard nothing to the contrary, liave you?’* 

"No, M. Raoul— nothing, thank God!" 
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Here, for several instants, ensued a silence, during which two 
spirits, which followed |he same idea, communicated perfectly, 
without even the' assistance of a single glance. 

‘*Oh, Heavens!’* oetdaimed Montalais, in a fright; “there is 
somclnxly coining up.” 

“Who can it bc.^” sajd Louise, lising in great agitation. 

“ Mf'sdcmoiselles, I inconvenience you very much. I have, 
without doubt, been very indiscreet,” stammered Rapid, very ill 
at ease. \ 

“It is a heavy step,” said Louise. I 

“Ah! if it is only M. Maiieorne,” added Montalais, “do not 
disturb yourselves.” • 

Louise and Raoul looked at each other to inquire who M. 
Maiieorne could be. 

“'Ihcrc is no occasion to mind him,” continued Montalais; 
“he i.s not jealous.” 

“Ilut, inadenioisellc ” said Raoul. 

“Yes, 1 understand. V^Tcll, he is as discreet as I am.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Louise, who had applied her ear to 
the door, which had been left ajar; “it is my mother’s step!” 

“Madame dc Saint-Rcmy! Where shall I hide myself?” ex- 
claimed Raoul, catching at the dress of Montalais, who looked 
quite bewildered. 

“Yes,” said she; “yes, I know the clicking of those pattcas! 
It is our c*xccllent mother. M. Ic Vicomte, what a pity it is the 
window looks upon a stone pavement, and that fifty paces below 
it!” 

Raoul glanced at the balcony in despair. Louise seized his arm, 
and held it tight. 

“ Oh, how silly I am I ” said Montalais ; “have I not the robe-of- 
ccrcmony closet? It looks as if it were made on purpose.” 

It was cjuite time to act; Madame dc Saint-Rcmy was coming 
up at a quicker pace than usual. She gained the landing at the 
moment when Montalais, as in all scenes of surprises, shut the 
closet by leaning with lier back against the door. 

“All !” cried Madame de Saint-Remy, “you are here, are you, 
Louise?” 

“Yes, madamc,” replied she, more pale than if she had com- 
mitted a great crime. 

“Pray be seated, inadanic,” said Montalais, oiTering her a 
chair, which she placed so tliat the back was towards the closet. 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle Aurc — thank you. Come, my child, 
be quick.” 

“W^hcre do you wish me to go, inadame?” 
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‘‘Why, home, to be sure ; have you not to prepare yt>ur toilet?** 

“What did you say?" cried Montafeis, hastening to aflect 
sui prise, so feari'ul w;ls she that Louise would in some way 
commit herself. • 

“You don’t know the news, then?*’ said Madame dc Saint- 
Remy. * 

“What news, madame, is it possible for two girls to learn up in 
this dovecot.*" 

“What! ha\e you seen nobody?" 

“Madame, you talk in enigmas, and you torment us at a slow 
lire!" cried Montalais, who, lerrilied at seeing Louise become 
paler and j)aler, did not know to what saint to put up her vows. 

.^t length .she eaught an eloquent look of her companion’s, one 
of those looks which would convey intelligence to a hri( k wall. 
Louise diiccted her attention to a hat — Raoul’s unlmky hat, 
which was set out in all its leathery splendour upon tlur table. 
Montalais sprang towards it, ancJ, .seizing it with her left hand, 
passed it behind her into the right, eonccadng it as .she was 
speaking. 

“Well," .said iMadame de Saint Remy, “a courier has anived, 
announcing the a{)proaeh of the King. There, inesdemoiselles ; 
there is something to makt‘ you put on your best looks." 

“(^uick, quick!" cried Montalais. “Follow Madame, your 
mother, Louise ; and leave me to get ready my dress oi* ceremony." 

Louise arose; liei mother took her by the hand, and led her 
o\it on to the landing. 

“Oome along," said slie; then adding in a lower voite, “When 
I forbid you to come to the apartnii ut of Montalais, why do you 
do so?" 

“ Madame, she is my friend. Besides, 1 was but just come." 

“Did you see nobody concealed while you wcic there?" 

“Madame ! ” 

“1 saw a man’s hat, I tell you — the hat of that fellow, that 
g(jod-for-nothing ! " 

“Madame!" repeated lx)uise. 

“Of that do-nothing de Maliconic! A maid of honour to have 
such company — fie ! fie ! " And their voices were lost in the depths 
of the narrow staircase. 

Montalais had not missed a word of this conversation, whi(Ji 
echo conveyed to her as if through a tunnel. She shrugged lier 
shouldei-s on seeing Raoul, who had listened likewise, issue from 
the closet. 

“Poor Montalais," said she, “the victim of friendship! Poor 
^faiicorne, the victim of love!" 
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She stopped on viewing the (ragi-comic face of Raoul, who was 
vexed on having, in onq^day, surprised so many secrets. 

**Oh, mademoiselle!’* said he; “Jiow can we repay your 
kindness(\s?** t 

“Oh, we will balance accouiils some day,** said she. “For the 
present, begone, M. de.liragelonne, for Madame dc Saint-Remy 
is not ovt'r indulgent ; and any indiscretion on htT part might 
bring hither a domiciliary visit which would be disagreeable to all 
parties.” \ 

“But Louise - how shall 1 know ’* 

“Begone! begone! King Louis XL knew very well what he 
was about when he invented the post.” 

“Alas!” sighed Raoul. 

“And am I not herc - I, who am worth all the posts in the 
kingdom? Quick, I say, to horse! so that if Madame dc Sainl- 
Rcniy should return for the purpose of preaching me a lesson on 
morality, she may not find you here.” 

“Site w'ould tell my father, would she not?*’ murmured Raoul. 

“And you would be scolded. All, Vicomte, it is very plain you 
come from (ourl ; you ar<‘ as timid as the King. Why, at Blois 
we contrisc better tlian (hat; we do witliout papa’s consent. Ask 
Malic (»rne else ! ” 

And at tlies(' wot els tin* giil pushed Raoul out of the room by 
the shoulders. He glided swiftly down to the porch, regained his 
horse, mounted, and set oil as if he had had Monsieur’s guards 
at liis heels. 


FATHER AND SON 

Raoul ivas onc'c more on the well-known road so dear to his 
memory, which led from Blois to the residence of the Comte de la 
Ft're. The reader will dispense with a second description of that 
habitation : he, perhaps, has been with us thcic before, and knows 
it. Only, since our last journey thither, the walls had taken a greyer 
tint, and iJie biiekwork assumed a more harmonious copper tone; 
the trees had grown, and many that then only stretched their 
slender branches along the tops of the hedges, now, bushy, strong, 
and luxuriant, cast around, beneath boughs swollen with sap, a 
thick shade of flowci*s or fruit for the benefit of the traveller, 
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Raoul perceived from a distance the two little turrets, the dove- 
cot in the chns, and the flights of pigeons, which wheehxl inces- 
santly around that brick cone, seemingly twit hout a power to quit 
it, like the sweet memories which hover round a spirit at peace. 

It was more than a year since Raoul had been to visit his 
father. He had passed the whole time in the household of M. le 
Prince. In fact, after all the commotion^ of the Fronde, of the 
early period of which we formerly attempted to give a sketc h, 
Louis dc Ciond^' had made a public, solemn, and frank reconcilia- 
tion with the court. During all the time that the rupture between 
the King and the Prince had lasted, the Prince, who had long 
entertained a great regard for Brag(*lonne, had in vain oflered 
him advantages of die most dazzling kind lor a young man. The 
Conile de la Fdre, still faithful to his principles of loyally and 
royalty, one day developed before his son in the vaults of Saint- 
Denis — the Comte dc la Fere, in the name of his son, had always 
declined them. Moreover, instead ol‘ following M, dc Conde in 
his rebellion, the vicomte had followed M, de Turenne, lighting 
for the King. 'Fhcn, when M. de Tutenne, in his turn, had 
appeared to abandon the royal cause, he had quitted M. dc 
Turenne, as he had quitted M. de Conde. It resulted from this 
invariable lino of conduct, that, as Conde and Turenne had never 
been conquerors of each other but under the standard of the King, 
Raoul, however young, had ten victories inscribed on liis list of 
services, and not one defeat from which his bravery or conscience 
had to suffer. Raoul, therefore, had, in compliance with die wish 
of liis fathci, served obstinately and passively the fortunes of 
Louis XIV., in spite of the tergiversations whit h were endemic, 
and, it might be said, inevitable, at that period. M. dc Conde, 
on being restored to favour, had at once availed himself of all the 
pri\ ileges of the amnesty, to ask for many things back again which 
had been granted him before, and among others, Raoul. M. dc la 
Fere, with his invariable good sense, had immediately sent him 
again to the Prince. 

A year, then, had passed away since the separation of the 
father and son ; a few letters had softened, but not removed, tlic 
pains of absence. Wc have seen that Raoul had left at Blois 
another love in addition to filial love. But let us do him this 
justice — if it had not been for chance and Mademoiselle dc 
Montalais, two tempting demons, Raoul, after delivering his 
message, would have galloped off towards his father’s hoasc, 
turning his head round, perhaps, but without stopping for a single 
instant, even if Louise had held out her arms to him. So the first 
part of the distance was given by Raoul to regretting the past 
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which he had been forced to quit so quickly, that is to say, his 
lady-love; and the other part to the friend he was about to join, 
so much too slowly for fiis wishes. 

Raoul found the garden-gate open, and rode straight in, without 
rc‘garding tlie long aVnis, raised in anger, of an old man dressed 
in a jacket of violet-coloured wool, and a large cap of old faded 
velvet. I'iie old man, ii/1k» was weeding with his hands a bed of 
dwarf roses and marguerites, was indignant at seeing a horse 
thus traversing liis sanded and ni('ely-raked walks, even ven- 
tured a vigorous “Humph!'* which made the ckivalier turn 
round. 'I’hcn tlicie was a change of scene; for no sobner had he 
caught sight ol’ Raoul’s face, limn the old man sprang up and set 
olV in th(‘ direction of the house, amidst interrupted growlings, 
which he meant to be paroxysms of wild delight. 

When arrived at the stables, Raoul gave his horse to a little 
lackey, and sprang up the perron with an ardour that would 
have del iglilcd the heart of his father. He crossed tlic antexhamber, 
lh(‘ dinincr-room, and the salon, without meeting with any one. 
At length, on reaching l\ic door of M. dc la Fare's apartment, he 
raj)ped impatiently, and entered almost without waiting for the 
word “l^nter!” which was thrown to him by a voice at once 
sweet and serious. The Comte was seated at a table covered with 
papers and books; he was still the noble, handsome gentleman of 
former days, but time had given to this nobleness and beauty a 
more solemn and distinct character. A brow white and void of 
wrinkles, beneath Iris long hair, now more white than black; 
an eye piercing and mild, under the lids of a young man; his 
moustaclie, fine but slightly grizzled, waved over lij^s of a pure 
and delicate model, as if they had nevc'r been curled by mortal 
])^^Lssions; a shape straight and supple ; an irreproachable but thin 
hand - this was what remained of the illustrious gentleman whom 
so many illustrious mouths had praised under tire name of Athos. 
H (‘ was t'ngagcd in correcting the pages of a manuscript book, 
entirely lillcd by his own hand. 

Raoul seized his father by the shoulders, by the neck, as lie 
could, and embraced him so tenderly and so rapidly that the 
Comu' had neither strength nor time to disengage himself, or 
to overccmic his paternal emotions. 

“ W’hat ! you here, Raoul — you ! Is it possible?’* said he, 

‘^Oli, monsieur*, monsieur, w'hat joy to see you once again!” 

“But you don’t answer me, Vicomte. Have you leave of 
absence, or has some misfortune happened at Paris?” 

“'Fhank ChKl, monsieur,” replied Raoul, calming himself by 
degrees, “ncUhing has happened but what is fortunate. 'Die King 
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is going lo be married, as I had the honour of informing you in 
niv last letter, and, on his wav to Spain, lie will pass through 
Blois.’’ 

‘* ro pay a visit to Monsieur.*’* 

‘‘Yes, Monsieur le Oomte. So, fearing 10 find him unprepaied, 
or wishing to he particularly polite to him, the Prince sent int' 
fonvard to ha\<' the lodgings ready.’' • 

“You have seen Momieur.^’' asked the C'iOintc eagerly. 

“ I have had that honour.” 

"At the cjistle?** 

\'c.s, monsieur,” replied Raoul, easting down his eves, bet aiise, 
no doubt, he bad felt there was stanething more than curiosity 
in the Cloinle's iiifjuiries. 

“Ah, indeed, Vicornte? Acc<’pl my compliments thereupon.” 

Raoul bowed. 

"Hut y(ai have seen some one else at Hlois?” 

"Monsieur, I saw her Royal Highn(*ss Madame.” 

“That’s very weil ; but it is not Madame that I mean.” 

Raoul (oloured dee|>ly, but made n<? reply. 

“Yo\i do not ajipear to understand me, Raoul,” p<*rsisted M. 
de la 1 ere, without accenting his word.s mon* strongly, but with 
a ratlier si'vcrer look. 

“I imdc'rstand you quite plainly', monsieur,” replied Raoul, 
“and if J hesitate a little in my reply, you are w<*li assureil 1 am 
not seeking for a falsehood.” 

“No, you cannot lie; and that makes me so a.stonish(x.1 you 
should be so long in saying yes or no.” 

“1 cannot answer you without understanding you well; and, 
ii I iiavc understood you, you will take my first words in ill ])ar!. 
\'()u will be displeased, no doubt, because 1 have s<ren ** 

"Mademoiselle de la Valli6re — have you not;*” 

“It was of her you meant to speak, I know very well, monsieur,” 
said Raoul, with inexpressible swectne.ss. 

“And I ask you if you have seen her.” 

"Monsieur, I was ignorant, when I entered the ea.stle, that 
Mademoiselle de la Valli^re was there; it was only on iny return, 
after I had performed my mission, that chance brought us together. 
1 have had the honour of paying my rcsf>ects to lier,” 

“But what do you call the chanee that led you into the jmscnce 
of Mademoiselle de la VallRTC.'*** 

“Mademoiselle de Muntalais, moasicur.” 

“And who is Mademoiselle dc Montalais?*’ 

“A young lady whom I iiad never seen before. She is maid of 
honour to Madame.” 
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“Monsieur le Vicomte, I will push my interrogatory no 
further, and reproach myself witli having carried it so far. I had 
desired you to avoid Mademoiselle de la Valliere, and not to see 
her without my permission. Oh! I am quite sure you have told 
me the truth, and that you took no measures to approach her. 
Chance has done me this injury; I do not accuse you of it. I will 
hv content, then, witlivwhat 1 formerly said to you concerning 
this young lady. I do not reproach her with anything -God is 
rny witness; only it is not my intention or wish that; you should 
frequent her place ol residence. I beg you once moi*e, my dear 
Raoul, to understand that.” 

It was plain the limpid, pure eye of Raoul was troubled at 
this speech. 

“Now, my friend,’* said the Comte, wdlh his soft smile and in 
his customary tone, “h t us talk of other matters. You arc return- 
ing, perhaps, to your duty .”* 

“No. monsieur, I have no duty for to-day, except the pleasure 
of remaining wiih you. I’hc Prinre kindly appointed me no other, 
wliich was .so nuuh in accord with my wish.” 

“Is the King well.”’ 

“ Perfectly.” 

“And the Prime also?” 

“As usual, monsieur.” 

I’hc Comte forgot to inquire after Mazarin; that was an old 
habit. 

“W(!ll, Raoul, since you are entirely mine, 1 will give up my 
whole day to you. Kmbrac<' me — again, again! You arc at home, 
Vicomte! Ah! there is our old Crimaud ! Come in, Grimaud; 
the Vieomte is desirous of embracing you likewise.” 

I’he good old man did not require to be twice told ; he rushed 
in with open arms, Raoul met'ting him half-way. 

“Now, if you please, we will go into the garden, Raoul. I will 
show you th(* new lodgings I have had prepared for you; and, 
whilst examining the hist winter’s plantations, and two saddle- 
horses I have just bought, you will give me all the news of our 
friends in Paris ! ” 

The C'omte closed his manuscript, took the young man’s arm, 
and went out into the garden with him. Grimaud looked at Raoul 
with a melancholy air as the young man passed out; observing 
that his head nearly touched the top of the doorway, stroking his 
white beard, he allowed the single word “Gro\vn!” to escape 
him. 
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INTRODUCES CROPOLl AND PITTRINO THE ARTIS 1 

• 

Whilst the Comte de la*F^rc with Raoul visits llie new buildings 
he has had erected, and the new horses he has bought, with the 
reader’s permission we will lead him back to the city of Blois, 
and make him a witness of the unaccustomed activity wliich 
pervades that city. It was in the hotels that the surprise of tlie news 
brought by Raoul was most sensibly felt. In fact, the King and 
the court of Blois, that is to say a hundred horsemen, ten carriages^ 
two hundred horses, as many lackeys as masters— where was this 
crowd to be housed? Where were to be lodged all the gentry of 
the neighbourhood, who would flock in in two or three Jiours 
after the news had enlarged the circle of its report, like the in- 
creasing circumference produced by a Slone thrown into a placid 
lake? 

Blois, as peaceful in the morning, as we ha\'e seen, as tiie 
calmest lake in the world, at the announcement of the royal 
arrival, was suddtmly filled with the tumult and buzzing of a 
swarm of bees. All the servants of the castle, under the inspec tion 
of the oflicers, were sent into the city in quest of provisions, and 
ten horsemen were despatched to the preserves of Chambord to 
seek for game, to the fisheries of Bcuvion for fish, and to the 
gardens of Chavemy for fruits and flowers. Precious tapestries, 
and lustres with great gilt chains, were drawn from the wardrobes : 
an army of the poor were engaged in sweeping the courts and 
washing the stone fronts, whilst their wives went in droves to the 
meadows beyond the Loire, to gather green boughs and field- 
flowers. The whole city, not to be behind in this luxury of clean- 
liness, assumed its best toilet, with the help of brushes, brooms, 
and water. 

The gutters of the upper town were, in consequence, so un- 
usually flushed, that the roads in the lower part, which were 
often muddy, were now almost flooded ; and the pavements, for 
once in a way, were so clean that they positively shone in the 
friendly rays of the sun. 

Next the music was to be provided: drawers were emptied; 
the shopkeepers had a glorious trade in wax, ribands, and swoitl- 
knots; housekeepers laid in stores of bread, meat, and spices. 
Already numbers of the citizens, whose houses were furnished as 
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if for a siogr, having nothing more to do, donned their festiv'e 
floth<‘s, and dire( t<‘d tlij'ir course towards the city gate, in order 
to be the lirst to signal or see the cortege. They knew very well that 
thr^ King would not arrive before night, perhaps not before the 
n(‘xt morning. But vvliat is expectation but a kind of folly, and 
what is that folly but an excess of hope? 

In the lower city, at kaicely a hundred paces from the Castle 
of the Stales, between the mall and the castle, in a sufficiently 
handsome street, then called Rue Vicillc, and whitfh must, in 
fart, ha\’e been very old, stood a venerable edifice, wflh pointed 
gables, of squat and large dimensions, ornamented with tiiiee 
windows looking into the street on tlie first floor, with two in 
the ser ond, and with a small circular window in the tliird. 

On one side of this triangle there had recently been thrown 
out a wing of such dimensions that it seriously encroached upon 
the road; but this was a matter about which town councils in 
those days were not too particular. It took up about a quaitcr 
of the breadtli of the stii'et, but it made the house half ris large 
again ; and that was considered a fair compensation. 

There was a tradition iliat this house with the point<‘d gables 
had been, in Henry lll.’s time, occupied by a councillor of state 
whom (jiteeii Clatlicrine came to visit. So some say; but anotla'r 
story relat('s that she had him strangled. However that may liavc 
been, it si'cins that she was very discreet on the occasion ol‘ lier 
visit. 

Whetiicr the councillor died a natural death, or was sli angled, 
is not of much consequence. At any rate, after his death, the house 
was sold, and for a long time stood deserted. But towards tlie end 
of Louis XIII, ’s reign, an Italian, named Cropoli, esceiped from 
the kitchens of the Marquis d’Ancre, came and took possession 
of this house. There he established a little hostelry, in whicli wiis 
fabricated a macaroni so delicious that people came from miles 
round to fetch it or eat it. So famous had the hous.‘ become for it, 
that wJjen Mary de Medici was a prisoner, as we know, in the 
castle of Blois, she once sent for some. It was precisely on the day 
slie had escajied by the famous window. 'The dish of macaroni 
was left upon the table, only just tasted by the royal mouth. This 
double fvivour, of a strangulation and a macaroni, conferred upon 
the triangular liou.se, gave poor Cropoli a fancy to grace his 
liostclry witli a pompous title. But his quality of an Italian was no 
rccornmendatimi in these times, and his small well-concealed 
ibrlune forbade attracting loo much attention. 

. When he found himself about to die, which liappcncd in 1643, 
just after tiic death of Louis XIIL, lie called to iiim his son, a 
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ycning (ook of great promise, and, with tears in his eyes, he 
reromniencred him to preserv e carefully secret of the macaroni, 
to Frenchify liis name, and al length, w'ncn the political liori/on 
should be cleared from the clouds which obscured it — this was 
practised then as in our day— to order of* the nearest smith a 
iKiiidsome sign, upon which a famous painter, whom ho named, 
should design two queens’ portraits, w^itli these words as a 
legend: — “To the Meuici.” The worthy Cropoli, after these 
rerommendations, had only sufficient time to point out to his 
young sueeessor a chimney, under the slab of w’hieh he had 
hidden a thousand ten-franc louis, and then expired. 

(lrop(>li the younger, like a man of good heart, supported the 
loss with resignation, and the gain without insolence. He began by 
aeeustoming the public to sound the tinal i of his name so little, 
that, by the aid of general complaisance, he was soon called 
nothing but M. Cropole, w^hich is cpiite a French name. He then 
married, having had in his eye a little French girl from w^hose 
parents h(‘ extorted a reasonable dowTy^ by showing them what 
there wiis beneath the slab of the chimney. 

These two points aceomplislied, he w'cnt in search of the 
]>ainter who was to paint the sign; and he w\as soon found. He 
was an old Italian, a rival of the Raphaels and the Ckiracdii, 
but an unfortunate rival. He said he was of the Venetian srliool, 
doubtless from his fondness for colour. His works, of which he had 
never sold one, attra< ted the eye at a distance of a hundred paces; 
but they so formidably displeased the citizens, that he had 
huished by painting no more. He boasted of having painted a 
bath-room for Madame la Mar<5chale d’Ancre, and moaned over 
tills ehainbcr having been burnt al the time of the rnarcc hars 
disaster. 

Ciropoli, in his character of a compatriot, was indulgent 
towards Pitlrino, w hich was the name of the artist. Perhaps h<* had 
seen the famous pictures of the bath-room. Be this as it may, he 
held in such esteem, we may say in such friendship, the famous 
Pittrino, that lie took him into his own hou.se. Piltrino, grateful, 
and l<‘d witli macaroni, set about propagating the reputation of 
tlris national dish, and from the lime* c^f its founder he had 
rendered, with his indefatigable longue, signal services to the 
house; of Cropoli. As he grew old, he attach(‘d himself to the son 
as lie had done to the father, and by degrees bceamo a kind of 
overlooker of a house in which his remarkable integrity, his 
acknowledged sobriety, and a thousand other virtues useless to 
enumerate, gave him an eternal place by the firc-sidc, with a right 
of inspection over the domestics. Besides thi.s, it w^as he who tasted 
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tl)(‘ macaroni, to maintain tiie pure flavour of the ancient tradition ; 
and it must be allowed that lie never permitted a grain of pepper 
too much, oi an atom lif parmesan too little. His joy was at its 
height on that day when called upon to share the secret of Cropoli 
the younger, and to fiaint tiie famous sign. He was seen at once 
rummaging with ardour in an old box, in which he found some 
pencils, a little gnawed by the rats, but still passable ; some colours 
in bladders, almost dried up; some linsccd-oil in a bottle, and a 
palette which had formerly belonged to Bronzino, that dieu de la 
pittoiircy as the ultramontane artist, in his cver-young (nmusiasm, 
always called him. Pittrino was puffed up with all the joy of a 
rehabilitation. He did as Raphael had done — he changed his 
style, and painted, in the fashion of the Albanian, two goddesses 
rather than two queens. I'hcsc illustiious ladies appeared so 
lovely on the sign —they presented to the astonished eyes such an 
assemblage ol' lilies and roses, the enchanting result of the change 
f)f' style in Pittrino — they iissumed the poses of sirens so Anacrcon- 
lically “that the princi^jal hhevin^ when admitted to view this 
caf)ital piece in the saUe of C^ropolc, at once declared that these 
ladies were too Jiandsome, of too animated a beauty, to figure 
as a sign in the eyes of passengers, lb Pittrino he added, “His 
Royal Highness Monsieur, who often comes itiio our city, will 
not lx; much plciised to .see his illustrious mother so slightly 
clothed, and he will send you to tlic ouuliettcs of the state; for, 
remember, the heait of tiial glorious prince is not always tender. 
You must ( Ifac'e either the two sirens or the legend, without which 
1 forbid the exhibition of the sign. I .say this for your sake, Master 
Cropole, as well as for yours. Signor Pittrino.** 

What answer could be made to this,’ It w«is necessary to thank 
the echevin for his kindness, which Cropole did. But Pittrino 
remained downcast and sad ; he felt assured of what was about to 
happen. 

I'lu: <‘dilc ^^;ls scarcely gone when Cropole, crossing his arms, 
said, “Well, master, what is to he done?” 

“Wc must efface the legend,” said Pittrino, in a melancholy 
tc^ne. “I have some excellent ivory-black; it will be done in a 
moment, and we will re}>lace the NIcdici by the nymphs or the 
sirc'ns, whichever you prefer,’* 

“No,** said CrofK>lc, “the will of my father must be carried out. 
My father considered ” 

“He considered the figures of the most importance,’* said 
Pittrino. 

“He thought most of the legend,” said Cropole. 

“The pr(x>f of the importance in which he held the figures,” 
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said Pittrino, “is that he desired they should be likenesses, and 
they arc so.’* 

“Yes; but if they had not been so, whi would have recognised 
them without the legend.^ At the present day even, when the 
memory of the Blaisons begins to be faint with regard to these two 
celcbraletl persons, wlio would recognise Catherine and Mary 
without the words ^To the MedicV • 

But the figures .”' said Pittrino in despair ; for he felt that young 
Cropolc was right. “1 should not like to lose the fruit oi' my 
labour.” 

‘And I should not wish you to be thrown into prison, and 
myself into the oubliettes." 

“Let us efface ‘Medici,' said Pittrino supplicatingly. 

“No,” replied Cropolc firmly. “I have got an idea, a sublime 
idca—yoiir picture shall appear, and my legend likewise. Does 
not ‘Medici’ mean doctor, or physician, in Italian?” 

“Yes, in the plural.” 

“Well, then, you shall order another sign-frame of the smith; 
you shall paint six physicians, and write underneath Medici^ 
which makes a very pretty play upon words.’ 

“|Six physiciaas! im[)ossibIc! And the composition?” cried 
Pittrino. 

“ Phat is your business —but so it shall be — I insist upon it — 
it must be so— -my macaroni is burning.” 

This reasoning was peremptory — Pittrino obeyed. lie (orn- 
posed the sign of six physicians, with the legend; the ahevin 
applauded and authorised it. The sign produced an extravagant 
success in the city, which proves that poetry has always be<‘n in 
the wrong before citizens, as Pittrino said. 

Cropolc, to make amends to his painter-in-ordinaiy, hung up 
the nymphs of the preceding sign in his bedroom, which made 
Madame Cropole blush every lime she looked at it, when she was 
undressing at night. 

This is the way in which the pointed-gable house got a sign; 
and this is how the hostelry of tlie Medici, making a fortune, was 
found to be enlarged by a quarter, as we have described. And 
this is how there was at Blois a hostelry of that name, and had for 
painter-in-ordinary Master Pittrino. 
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THE UNKNOWN 

• 

'Thus lounclfd and r<Tommcnd('d by its sign, the hostelry oi 
Ma.ster Clr(>])ole held its way steadily on towards a solid i>rospcrity. 

It was not an immense fortune that Cropole had in perspective, 
but he might liope to double the thousand louis d’or left by his 
fa liter, to mak<' ancjlher thousand louis by the sale of his house and 
stock, and at length to live happily like a retired citizen. 

Oropole the ycningcr w?is anxious for gain, and was half crazy 
with joy at thc^ news of the arrival of Louis XIV. Himself, his wife, 
Pittrino, and two cooks, immediately laid hands upon all the 
inhabitants of the dovecot, the poultry-yard, and the rabbit- 
hutches; so that as manv lamentations and c ries resounded in the 
yards cjf the' hostelry ol‘ the Medici as were formerly heard in 
Kama. 

Crc^pole had, at the time, but one single traveller in his house. 
This Wits a man of sc'arcely thirty years of age, handsome, tall, 
austere, or rather me lancholy, in all his gestures and looks. He 
was diTssed in black velvet with jet trimmings ; a white collar, 
as plain as that of the severest Puritan, set off the whitcnc^ss of his 
youthful neck : a small dark-colourcd moustache scarcely covered 
his c urled, disdainful lip. He spoke to people looking them full 
in the face', without affectation, it is true, but without scruple; 
BO lliai the brilliancy of his black eyes became so insupportable, 
that more than one look had sunk beneath his, like the weaker 
sword in a single combat. At this time, in which men, all created 
equal by God, were divided, thanks to prtyudiccs, into two distinct 
castes, the gentleman and the commoner, as they are really 
divided into two races, the black and the white — at this time, wc 
say, he whose portrait wc have just sketched could not fail of being 
taken Ibr a gentleman, and of the best class. To ascertain this, 
there was no necessity to consult anything but his hands, long, 
slender, and w'hite, of which every muscle, every vein became 
apparent llirough the skin at the least movement, and the 
phalanges reddened at the least crispation. 

I’his gentleman, then, had arrived alone at Cropole’s house. 
He had taken, without liesitation, without reflection even, the 
ju incipal apartment which the landlord had pointed out to him 
W'ith a ra])acious aim, very praiscwoi thy some will say, very 
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reprehensible will say others, if they admit that Cropolc was a 
physiognomist, and judged people at first sight. This apaitment 
was that w^hich composed the w'holc front of the ancient triangular 
house; a large salon, lighted by tw'o windows on the first stage, 
a small chamber by the side of it, and another above it. Now, from 
the time he had arrived this gentleman had scarcely touched any 
rcpiist that had been served up to him*in his chamber. lie had 
spoken but two words to the host, to w'arn him that a traveller 
of the name of Parry would arrive, and to desire that, when he did, 
lie should be shown up to him immediately. He afterwards 
ju'cservcd so profound a silence, that Clropole w'as almost off’cndc'd, 
so much did he prefer people who were good company. This 
gentleman had risen early the morning of the day on which this 
histoiy begins, and had placed himself at the wdndow of his salon, 
sealed upon the ledge, and leaning upon the rail of the balcony, 
gazing sadly but persistently on both sides of the street, watching, 
no doubt, fiu the arriv al of the traveller lie had mentioned to the 
host. In (his way he had seen the little^ of Monsieur return 
from hunting, then had again partaken of the profound tranquillity 
of tlic street, absorbed in his own expectation. 

All at once the mov'cmcnt of the jwor going to the meadows, 
couriers setting out, washers of pavement, purveyors of the royal 
household, gabbling, scampering shopboys, chariots in motion, 
hair-dressers on tlie nin, and pages toiling along — this tumult 
and bustle had surprised him, but without his losing any of that 
impassible and supiemc majesty which gives to the eagle and 
tlie lion that serene and contemptuous glance amidst the hurrahs 
and shouts of hunters or tlie curious. Soon the cries of the victims 
slaughtered in the poultry-yard, the Jiasty stops of Madame 
Cropole up that little wooden staircase, so narrow and so sonorous ; 
the bounding pace of Pittrino, w'ho only that morning was smoking 
at the door witli all the phlegm of a Dutchman; all this com- 
municated something like surprise and agitation to the traveller. 

As he was rising to make inquiries, the door of his chamber 
opened. I’hc unknown concluded they were about to introduce 
the impatiently expected traveller, and made three precipitate 
«!tcps to meet him. But instead of the person he expected, it was 
Master Cropole who appeared, and behind him, in the half-dark 
staircase, the pleasant face of Madame Cropolc, rendered trivial by 
curiosity. She only gave one furtive glance at the hand.sorne 
gentleman, and disappeared. Cropole advanced, cap in hand, 
rather bent than bowing. A gesture of llie unknown intci regaled 
him, without a word being pronounced. 

‘‘Monsieur,’* said Cropole, “I come to ask how — w^hat ought 
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I to say: your lordship, monsieur Ic comte, or monsieur Ic 
marquis?” 

“Address me as monlicur, and speak quickly,” replied tlie 
unknown, with that haughty accent which admits of neither 
discussion nor reply. • 

“I came then to inquire how monsieur had passed the night, 
and if monsieur intended to keep this apartment.” 

“Yes.” 

“Monsieur, something has happened upon which w^ could 
not reckon. IJis Majesty, Louis XIV., will enter our city to-day, 
and will remain here one day, perhaps two.” 

Great astonishrnt'nt was painted on the countenance pf the 
unknown. \ 

“ riic King of 1‘Vancc coming to Blois?” 

“He is on the road, monsieur.” 

“I’hcn there is the stronger reason for my remaining,” said the 
unknown. 

“Very well; but will Monsieur keep all the apartments?” 

“I do not understand you. Why should I require less to-day 
than yesterday?” 

“Jlecause, moiLsiour, your lordship will permit me to say, 
yesterday 1 did not think proper, when you chose your lodging, 
to fix any pi iec that might have made your lordship believe that 1 
prejudged your resources ; whilst to-day ” 

The unknown coloured ; the idea at once struck him that he 
was supposed to be poor, and was being insulted. “Whilst to-day,” 
rej)lied lie coldly, “you do prejudge.” 

“Monsieur, I am a well-meaning man, thank God! and, 
simple hotel-keeper as 1 am, there is in me the blood of a gentle- 
man. My father was a servant and olTiccr of the late Marechal 
d'Ancrc. God rest his soul I” 

“I do not contest that point with you; I only wish to know, 
and that quickly, to wliat your questions tend.” 

“You are too reasonable, monsieur, not to comprehend that 
our city is small, that the court is about to invade it, that the 
houses will be overflowing with inhabitants, and that lodgings will 
consequently obtain considerable prices.” 

Again the unknown coloured. “Name your terms,” said he. 

“I name them with scruple, monsieur, because I seek an 
honest gain, and that I wish to carry on my business without being 
uncivil or extravagant in my demands. Now the room you occupy 
is considerable, and you are alone.” 

“That is my business.” 

“Oh! certainly. I do not mean to turn monsieur out.” 
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'i’hc blood rushed to the temples of the unknown ; he darted 
at poor CrofX)le, the descendant of ole of the ofiicers of the 
Marechal d’Ancrc, a glance that would have crushed him down 
to beneath that famous chimney slab, if Cropolc had not been 
nailed to the spot by the question of his own proper interests. 

“Do you desire me to go?’* said he. .“Explain youi'sclf — but 
quickly.” 

“Monsieur, moiasicur, you do not understand me. It is very 
delicate, I know, that whicli I am doing. 1 express myself badly, 
or, perhaps, as monsieur is a foreigner, which I perceive by Ins 
accent ” 

In fact, the unknown spoke with that slight defect which is 
the principal character of English accentuation, even among men 
who speak the French language with the greatest purity. 

“As monsieur is a foreigner, I say, it is perhaps he who does 
not catch my exact meaning. I wish for monsieur to give up one 
<»r two of the apartments he occupies, which would diminish his 
expenses and ease my conscience. Indeed, it is hard to increase 
unreasonably the price of the chambers, when one had had the 
honour to let them at a reasonable price.” 

“How much does the hire amount to since yesterday?” 

“Monsieur, to one louis, with refreshments and the charge for 
the horse.” 

“Very well ; and that of to-day?” 

“Ah ! there is the diflicuity. This is the day of the King’s arrival ; 
if the court comes to sleep licrc, the charge of the day is reckoned. 
From that it results that three chambers, at two louis each, make 
six louis. Two louis, monsieur, are not much ; but six louis makes 
a great deal.” 

The unknown, from red, as we have seen him, became very 
pale. 

He drew from his pocket, with heroic bravery, a purse (*m- 
broidcred with a coat-of-arms, which he carefully concealed in 
the hollow of his hand. This purse was of a thinness, a flabbiness, 
a hollowness, which did not escape the eye of Cropolc. 

I'hc unknown emptied the purse into his hand. It contained 
three double louis, which amounted to the six louis demanded by 
the host. 

But it was seven that Cropolc had required. 

He looked, therefore, at the unknown, as much as to say, “And 
then?” 

“There remains one louis, does there not?” 

“Yes, monsieur, but ” 

llie unknowm plunged his hand into his breeches pocket and 
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einpticd it. It rontaiiH-d a small potkcl-book, a gold key, and some 
silver. Witli this cbange Ir made up a louis. 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said Cropolc. “It now only remains 
for me to iLsk wlicthor monsieur intends to occupy his apartments 
to-morrow, in which ciise 1 will reserve tliem for him; whereas, 
if inoiLsieur docs not niciin to do so, I will promise them to some 
of tiie King’s people who are coming.”’ 

“ J’hat is but right,” said (he unknown, after a long silence; 
“but as 1 have no more monc*y, as you have seen, and I yet 
must letiiin the apartments, you must either sell this diamond in 
lh<’ city, or liold it in pledge.” 

Cro[)ole l(X)ked at the diamond so long, that the uiiknowri said, 
hastily, — 

“ I prefer your selling it, monsieur ; for it is worth three hundred 
pistoles. A jew -are tliere any jews in Blois? — would give you 
two hundred, or a liundrcd and fifty for it— take whatever may be 
offered for it, if it be no more than the price of your lodgings. 
Begone!” 

“Oh! monsieur,” replied Cropolc, ashamed of the sudden 
inleiiority whkh the unknown retorted upon him by his noble 
and disinterested confidence, as well as by the unalterable patience 
oppos(‘d to so many suspii ions and evasions. “Oh, monsieur, I 
iiope people art; not so tlishonesl at I’lois as you seem to think ; 
and that the diamond, being worth what you say ” 

I'he unknown here again darted at Cropolc one of liis eloquent 
glances, 

“ 1 1 eally do not understand diamonds, monsieur, I assure you,” 
ciicd he. 

“But tile jevvellt'i’s do. Ask them,” said (he unknown. “Now, 
my good man, 1 believt* our accounts are settled, arc they not?” 

“\’os, monsieur, and to my profound regret; for 1 fear 1 have 
oi Vended monsieur.” 

“Not at all !” replied the unknown, with ineffable majesty. 

“Or have appeared to be expert ioriate with a noble traveller. 
Consider, monsieur, tlie peculiarity of the case.” 

*‘Say n<^ inor<' about it, I desire; and leave me to myself.” 

Oo|K)le bo>vcd profoundly, and left the room with a stupefied 
air, whicli announced that he had a good heart, and felt genuine 
ninorse, 

rhe unknown himself shut the door after him, and, when left 
alone, l(K>ked niournfuUy at the bottom of the purse, from which 
h(' had taken a small silken bag containing the diamond, his last 
resource. He dwelt likewise upon the emptiness of his pockets, 
turned over the papers in hLs pocket-book, and convinced himself 
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of ti)c state of absolute destitution in vluch he wits about to he 
plunged. He raised liis eyes towards Heaven, with a sublime 
emotion of despairing calmness, bruslied ofV with his hand s<»me 
drops oi sweat wliich trickled over his noWe brow, and then ( ast 
down upon the earth a look which just before had been impressed 
u iih almost divine majesty. 'I'hal the st efrm had passed tar from 
him, perliaps he had prayed in the bottom of his soul. He drew 
near to the window, resumed his place in the balcony, and re- 
mained there, motionless, annihilated, dead, till the moment 
when, th(‘ heavens beginning to darken, the llr-st namb<‘aiix 
travei*sed the embalmed street, and gave the sMgnal for illumination 
to all the windows of the city. 


7 

PARRY 

Whiist the unknown was viewing these liglits with intenst, 
and lending an ear to the various noises, Master (Jropok! ( ntered 
his apartment, followed by two attendants, who laid the elolh lor 
his meal. I'he stranger did not ))ay them the least attention; hut 
(’rop(;le, approacliing him respectfully, whispered, ‘'Monsieur, 
the* diamond has been valued.” 

“Ah!” said the traveller. “Well?” 

“Well, monsieur, the jc'weller of His Royal Highness gives two 
hundred and ciglity pistoles for it.” 

“ I lave you them? ” 

“ I thought it best to take them, monsieur; nevertheless, I made 
it a condition of the bargain, that if monsieur ^vished to k('ej> liis 
diamceid, it should be held till monsieur was again in funds.” 

‘Oh, no, not at all, I told you to sell it.” 

“ rhen I have obeyed, or nearly so, since, without having 
dt'finitcly sold it, I have touched the money.” 

“Pay yourself,” added tlie unknown. 

‘‘I will do so, monsieur, since you .so positively require it.” 

A sad smile passed over the lips of the gentleman. 

“Place the money on that trunk,” said he, turning round, and 
pointing to the piece of furniture. 
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Cropolc d<*positecl a loi^rably large bag as directed, after having 
taken from it the amount of his reckoning. 

“Now,” said he, “I hope monsieur will not give me the pain of 
not taking any support Dinner has already been refused ; this is 
alfronting to th<‘ house. Look, monsieur, the supper is on the table, 
and I venture to say tha* it is not a bad one.” 

The unknown asked for a glass of wine, broke off a morsel of 
bread, and did not stir from the window whilst he ate and drank. 
Shortly after was heard a loud flourish of trumpets; cricks arose 
in the distance, a confused buzzing filled the lower part of tlie city, 
and the first distinct sound that struck the cars of the stranger was 
the damp of advaiK'ing horses. \ 

“The King! the King!” repeated a noisy and eager crowd. 

“d’he King!” cried Chopole, abandoning his guest and his 
ideas of delicacy to satisfy his curiosity. With Cropolc were 
mingled, and jostled, on the staircase, Madame Cropolc and the 
waiters and scullions. ^ 

The procession aclvancc'd slowly, lighted by a thousand flam- 
beaux, in the streets and fiom the windows. After a company of 
musketeers, and a closely ranked troop of gentlemen, came the 
litter of Monsieur le (iardinal, drawn like* a carriage by four 
black horses. The j>ages and people of the Cardinal marched 
behind. Next came! the carriage^ of the Qiiecn-Mothcr, with her 
maids of honour at llie doors; her gentlemen, on horsebaek, at 
both sides. 'Lhc King then appe-aied, mounted uixin a splendid 
heirse eif Saxon raex, with ii flenving mane. 'Lhc yemng prince 
exhibited, w^hen bowing tei some windows from which issiuxl the 
most animate'd acclamations, a noble and handsome countenanee, 
illumiiK'd hy the flambeaux of his pages. By the side of the King, 
though a little in the rear, the Prince de Conde, M. Dangeau, and 
twenty other courtiers, followed by their people and llieir baggage, 
closed this veritably triumphant march, 'llic pomp was of a 
military diaracler. Some of the courtiers— the elder ones, for 
instance -wore travelling dresses; but all the rest were clothed 
in warlikt' ixinoply. Many wore the gorget and buff coat of the 
times of Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 

When the King jiassed before him, the unknowm, who had 
leant forward over the balcony to obtain a belter view, and who 
had concealed his face by leaning on his arm, felt his heart swell 
and ovt'rflow with a bitter jealousy. The noise of the trumpets 
excited iiim-lhe popular acclamations deafened him: for a 
inomcnl he allowed his reason to be absorbed in this flood of 
lights, tumult, and brilliant images. 

‘‘He is a King!” murmured he, in an accent of despair. 
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Then, before he iiad recovered from lis sombre reverie, all the 
noise, all the splendour, had passed av^y. At tlic angle of the 
street there ' remained nothing beneath *the stranger but a few 
hoarse, discordant voices, shouting at intervals, ** F/wr le Roi/"' 

There remained^ ike wise the six candles Held by the inhabitants 
of the hostelry des Afedici ; that is to say, two for Cropole, two for 
Pitti ino, and one for each scullion. Cropole never ceased repeating, 
‘TIow good-looking the King is! How strongly he resembles his 
illustrious father I ” 

'‘And what a lofty carriage he lias!'* added Madame Cropole, 
already in promiscuous commentary with her neighbours of both 
sexes. 

Cro[X)lc was feeding their gossip with his own personal remarks, 
without observing tliat an old man on foot, but leading a small 
Irish horse by the bridle, was endeavouring to penetrate the 
crowd of men and women w'hich blocked up the entrance to the 
AJedui. but at that moment the voice of the stranger w^as heard 
horn the wdndow'. ^ 

“Make w^ay, landlord, to the entrance of your house!** 

Cropole turned round, and, on seeing the old man, cleared a 
passage for him. The stranger waited for him on the landing ; he 
opened his arms to the old man, and led liim to a seat. 

“Oh no, no, my lord!” said he. “Sit down in your presence? 
— never ! ” 

“Parry,** cried the gentleman, “I beg you w^ill ; y()u come from 
England — you come so far. Ah ! it is not for your age to undergo 
the fatigues my service requires. Rest yourself.” 

“ I have my reply to give your lordship, in the first place.** 

“Parry, I conjure you, tell me nothing; for if your news had 
been good, you would not have begun in such a manner ; you go 
about, which proves that the news is bad.” 

“ My lord,** said the old man, “do not hasten to alarm yourself; 
all is not lost, I hope. You must employ energy, but more particu- 
larly resignation.** 

“Parry,” .said the young man, “I have reached this place 
through a thousand snares and after a thousand difficulties : can 
you doubt my energy? 1 have meditated this journey ten years, in 
spite of all counsels and all obstacles — have you faith in my 
perseverance? I have this evening sold the last of my father’s 
diamonds; for I had nothing wherewith to pay for my lodging, 
and my host w'as about to turn me out.** 

Parry made a gesture of indignation, to which the young man 
replied by a pressure of the hand and a smile. 

“ I have still two hundred and seventy-four pistoles left, and I 
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lt*el myself rich. I do nit despair, Parr>' — ha\ c you faith in my 
resignation?*^ j 

'liie old man raised his trembling hands towards Heaven. 

“ Let me know,’* said the stranger — “ disguise nothing from me— 
what has happened.’** 

‘'My rccila! will be sl\ort, my lord ; but, in the name of Heaven, 
do not tremble so.” * 

“It is impatience, Parry. CJome, what did the general say tc 
you?” 

“At first tJie general would not receive me.” 

“He took you for a spy?” 

“Yes, my lord; but J wrote him a letter.” 

“Well?” 

“He received it, and read it, my loid.” 

“Did that letter throughly explain my position and my views?” 

“Oh yes I” said Parry, with a sad smile; “it painted your very 
thoughts faithfully.” 

“ Well — then, Pari'y ?”^ 

“ I'hcn the general sent me back the letter by an aidc-dc* 
camp, informing me that if I were found the next day within tlie 
( ire um.se rip t ion of his command, he would have me arrested.” 

“Arrested!” murmured the young man. “What! arrest you, 
rny most faithful servant?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And notwithstanding you had signed the name Parry?** 

“To all my letters, my lord; and the aide-de-camp had known 
me at St. James’s, and at Whitehall too,” added the old man, with 
a sigh. 

riic young man leant forward, thoughtful and sad. 

“.^y, that’s what he did before his j)e()ple,*’ said he, endeavour- 
ing to cheat himself with hopes. “But, priv^ately — between you 
and him — what did he do? Answer!” 

“Alas! my lord, he sent to me four cavaliers, who gave me the 
horse with which you just now saw me come back. These cavaliers 
conducted me, in great haste, to the little port of Tenby, threw 
me, rather than embarked me, into a fishing-boat about to sail 
for Brittany, and here I am.” 

“Oh!” sighed the young man, clasping his neck convulsively 
with his hand, and with a sob. “Parry, is that all? — is that all?” 

“Yes, my lord : that is all.” 

After this brief reply ensued a long interval of silence, broken 
only by the convulsive beating of the heel of the young man on the 
Boor. The old man endeav’ourtMi to change the conversation ; it w as 
loading to thoughts much too sinister. 
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‘*My lord,’’ said he, “what is the mc»in^ of all the noise which 
precede d me? What are these people cming 1 /W k Roi fc»r? What 
king do tIl^y mean? and what arc all liiesc lights I'or?” 

“Ah I Parry,” replied the young man ironically, “don’t you 
know that this is the King of France visitiitlg his good city ol Hlois? 
All those trumpets arc his, all those gilded housings are his, all 
llu)S(‘ geiillcrnen are in his train. His nfother precedes him in a 
carriagt' inagniticently encrusted with silver and gold. Happy 
mol her ! His minister heaps up millions, and conducts him to a 
rich bride. Flieu all tlu^se people rejoice; lli(‘y love their King, 
they hail him with their acclamations, and lliev erv Ic Roi/ 

VwelrRni/^*' 

“Well, well ! my lord,” said Parry, more une:isy at the turn tJie 
conversation had takcai than at the ollwr. 

“You know,” resumed the unkncnvii, “that my mother and 
my sister, whilst all this is going on in honour of the King of 
Fnincc', luivc^ neither money nor bread; you know that I myself 
shall he poor and d<*graded witliin a fortnight, wlu‘n all Europe* 
will become accjuainled with what you have* told me. Parry, are 
there not examples in which a man ol‘ my (’oncJilioii sliould )hm- 
sdl 

“My lord, in the name of H(‘avt*n ” 

“You arc right. Parry; I am a coward, and if I do nothing ibr 
myself, what wall God do? No, no; I have two arms, Pairy, ajui 
I have a sword.” And lie struck his arm violently with his hand, 
and look down his sword, w'luch imng against the wall. 

“What are you going to do, my lord?” 

“What am 1 going to do, Parry? What every one* in niy 
family docs. My inotluT live s cm public c harity, my sister begs for 
iny mother; I have, somewliere or otlic*r, biothers who ec|ually 
beg for themselves ; and I, tiie eldest, w'ill go and do as all the rc\st 
do— I wall go and ask charity!” 

And at these words, whic:li he iinished shaiply with a nervous 
and terrible laugh, the yenmg man girded on his sword, took Ins 
liat from the trunk, fastened to his shoulder a black cloak, whic h 
he had wwn during all his journey, and pressing iJie two hands 
of the old man, who w'atched his proceedings walh a look of 
anxiety, — 

“My good Party,” said he, “order a fire. Drink, cat, sleep, and 
be happy; let us both be hajtpy, my faithful friend, my only fticncl. 
W<‘ are ricli, fis rich as kings!” 

lie struck the bag of pistoles with his clenched hands as he 
spoke, and it fell heavily to the ground. He resumed that dismal 
laugh that had so alarmed Parry; and wiiilst the whole household 
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was screaming, singing, Und ]>reparing to instal the travellers 
who had been preceded |>y their lackeys, he glided out by the 
principal entrance into tne street, where the old man, who had 
gone to the window lost sight of him in a moment. 


8 

LOUIS XIV. AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-TWO 

It has been seen, by the account we have endeavoured to give 
ol it, that the entry of King Louis XIV. into the city of Blois 
had been noisy and brilliant: his young Majesty had therefore 
appeared perfectly salisfiecj with it. On arriving beneath the porch 
of the Ckistle, the King met, surrounded by his guards and gentle- 
men, the duke, (iastorj of Orleans, whose physiognomy, naturally 
rather majestic, had borrowed on this solemn occasion a fresh 
lustre and a fresh dignity. (3n her i)art, Madame, dressed in her 
robes of ceremony, awaited, in the interior balcony, the entrance 
of her neidiew. All the windows of the old castle, so deserted and 
dismal on (ordinary days, were resplendent with ladies and lights. 
It was tlien to the sound of drums, trumpets, and vivats, that the 
young King crossed the threshold of that castle in which, seventy- 
two years before, Henry 111. liad called in the aid of asstissination 
and treachery to keep upon his head and in his house a crown 
which was already slipping from his brow. 

All eyes, after having admired the young King, so handsome 
and so agreeable, sought for that other ruIiT of France, perhaps 
the more powerful of the two, who looked so old, so pale, so bent, 
and who was no otlicr than the Cardinal Mazarin. Louis was at 
this time endowed with all the natural gifts which make the perfect 
gentleman; his eye was brilliant, mild, and of a clear azure blue. 
Rut the most skilful physiognomists, those divers into the soul, 
on fixing their looks upon it, if it had been possible for a subject 
to sustain the glance of the King— the most skilful physiognomists, 
wc say, would never have been able to fathom the depths of that 
abyss ol mildness. 1 he King was short c>f stature — he was scarcely 
five feet (wo inches; but his youth made up for this defect, set 
off likewise by great nobleness in all his movements, and by 
considerable address in all bodily exercises. Certes, he was already 
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quite a king, and it was a great thing tcibc a king in that pcrit^d 
of traditional devoted ness and respert ; Ait as, up to tliat time, he 
had been but seldom and always poorly shown to the people, 
as they to whom he was shown saw liiin by the side of his mothei , 
a tall woman, and the Cardinal, a man of bommanding presence, 
many found him so little of a king as to say — “Why, the Kitjg 
is not so tall as the (Cardinal !“ • 

Whatever may be thought of tlicsc physical observatiorus, which 
were ])rincipally made in the capital, the young King was 
welcomed as a god by the inhabitants of Blois, and almost like a 
king by iiLs uncle and aunt, Monsieur and Madame, the inhabi- 
tants of the ciistle. It must, however, be allowed, that when he 
saw, in the hall of reception, chairs of ccpial height placed for 
himself, his mother, the Cardinal, and his uncle and aunt, a 
disposition artfully concealed by the semi-circular form c^f th<‘ 
('isscrnbly, Louis XIV. became red with anger, and looked around 
him, to ascertain by the countenances of those that were piesent 
if this humiliation had been prepared^ for him. But as lie saw 
nolliing upon the impassible visage of the Cardinal, nothing on 
that of his mother, notliing on those of the assemblv, he resigiit'd 
himself, and sat down, taking care to be sealed before anybody 
else, 

The gentlemen and ladies were presented to their Majesties 
and the C^ardinal. d'hc King rcniarkcd that his mother and he 
scarcely knew the names of any of tlic pci sons who were presented 
to them; whilst the Cardinal, on the contrary, never failed, with 
an admirable memory and presence of mind, to talk to every one 
about his estates, his ancestors, or his ehildnui, some of whom he 
named, wdiich enchanted those worthy country gentlemen, and 
confirmed them in the idea that he alone is Imly king wiio knows 
his subjects, from the same reason that the sun has no rival, 
because the sun alone warms and lightens. TJir study of the young 
King, which had begun a long lime bcfoie, without anybody 
su.specting it, was continued then, and lie lo(»kcd around Jiim 
attentively, to endeavour to make out something in the physiog- 
nomies which had at first appeared the most iasignilicant and 
trivial. 

A collation was served. The King, without daring to call upon 
the hospitality of his uncle, had wailed for it impatiently. I’his 
time, therefore, he had all the honours due, if not to his rank, 
at least to his appetite. As to the Cardinal, he ( ontented himself 
with touching wdth his withered lips some s<»up, served in a gold 
cup. 'riie all-pow'crful minister, who liad taken her r<*gcncy from 
the Queen, and his royalty from the King, had not been able 
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to take a good stoma cjf from nature. Anne of Austria, already 
sidiering from the canccif which she or eight years after caused her 
death, ate very little more than the Cardinal. For Monsieur, 
already puffed up wit^i the great event which had taken place in 
his pro\’inciaI life, he ate notliing whatever. Madame alone, like a 
true l.oriaincr, kept paje with His Majesty; so that Louis XIV. 
who, without this paitncr, might have eaten nearly alone, was at 
first much pleased with his aunt, and afterwards with M. dc Saint- 
Remy, her steward, who fiad really distinguished himsclt 

The collation o\ er, at a sign of approbation from M. de Mazarin, 
the King arose, and, at the invitation of his aunt, walked about 
among the ranks of the assembly. The ladie-s then obsefved — 
there are eerlain things for which women are as good obiicrvers 
at Blois as at Paris -the ladies then observed that Louis XIV. 
had a prompt and bold look, which premised a distinguished 
apj)reeiator of beauty. The men, on their part, obsci'VTd that the 
Prince was ])roud and haughty, that he loved to look down 
those wlio fixed their e)'f's upon him loo long or too earnestly, 
which gave presage of a master. 

Louis XIW had ac<'oniplished about a third of his review w'hcn 
his riii'h w'cre stnu k with a word w'hich His Eminence pronounced 
whilst ( onv<'rsing with Monsieur. This w'ord was the name of a 
woman, Sc aicely had Louis XIV. heard this word tlian he heard, 
or rather list(‘ned to, nolliiug else; and neglecting the arc of the 
<’irele whicli awaited his visit, his object s('crned to be to come as 
(juickly as possible to the extremity of the curvo. Monsieur, like 
.'I good courtier, was in(|uinng of the Cardinal after the health 
of his nieces; he regreltrd, he said, not having tlic pleasure of 
leceiving them at the same lime with th<'ir uncle; they must 
et'rlainly have grown in stature, beauty, and grace, as they had 
promised to do the last time Monsieur had seen them. What had 
first struck the King was a certain contrast in the voices of the 
two iiiterloculoi's. 'Fhe voice of Monsieur wjis calm and natural 
w'liile he spoke thus; while that of M. dc Mazarin jumped by a 
noU‘ and a half to reply above the diapason of his usual voice. 
It might have been said tliat he wished that voice to strike, at the 
end of the salon any ear that W'as loo distant. 

“Monseigneur,” replied he, “Mesdernoiselles de Mazarin have 
still to finish their education; they hav<‘ duties to fulfil, and a 
position to make. An abode in a young and brilliant court w'ould 
dissipate tliem a little.” 

Louis, at this last sentence, smiled sadly. The court w^as young, 
it wais true, but the avarice of the Cardinal had taken good care 
that it should not be brilliant. 
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have ncvcrth<*Icss no intention,! replied Monsieur, ‘Mo 
( hosier them, or ])ury them in the eountfv'?” 

“Not at all,” replied the Cardinal, foteing his Italian pio- 
nuiicialion in such a manner that, from y)lt and velvety as it 
was, it became sharp and vibrating; ‘‘not at all ; I have a Tull and 
fixed intention to marry them, and that as well as I shall be 
able.” 

“Parties will not be wanting, your Eminenee,” replit'd Mon- 
'^ieur, with a congratulatory air. 

“I hope not, monseigneur, and with reason, as God has Ixcii 
pleased to give them grace, intelligniire, and beauty.” 

During this conversation, Louis XIV.. e(mdu(t<*d by Madame, 
ar( omf)lished, as we liave described, the t ire Ic of presentations. 

“Mademoiselle Aurirule,” said the Princess, presenting to llis 
Majesty a fat, lair girl of two-and-twenty, w'ho at a village leie 
might have been taken for a p<asan( in Sunday firuay -“the 
daughtiT of my masic-mistn'.ss.” 

'i'he King smiled. Madame had nevi;'r been able to extract 
lour toricTl notes from either \iol or hatpsiihoul. 

“Mademoiselle Aure do Montalais.” continued Madame*; “a 
young lady of rank, and my goeid attendant.” 

'I'his time it W'as not the King that smiled; it was the yoinig 
lady presented, b<*( ause, lor the* first time* in h<'r life, slu* heard 
give n to licr by Madame, who generally showed no te iuie tiey to 
sp(»il Ikt, such an honourable qualihcation. Our old arf|uaiiiirui( e* 
Montalais, therefore, made Dis Maje.sty a profound eurtesy, the* 
more respectful from the ne'ce'ssiiy slic w'as under of eoiuoaline^ 
( (‘1 lain contiae ticais of her laughing lips, wliirli liu* King might 
not have attributed to their real cause. It w-as just at this moine ni 
that the King eaught the word whie li start le*d him. 

“And the name of the third?” asked Mon.sieur. 

“Mar\-, monseigneur,” replied the Cardinal. 

There was doubtless some magical inlluenee in tliat wc^rd, 
lor, as wc have said, the King started at hearing it, and drew 
Madame towards the middle of the c ircle, as it hr wished to 
put some confidential questiem to her, but, in reality, for tiie sak<* 
of getting nearer to the Cardinal. 

“Madame my aunt,” said he, laughing, and in a supprcsserl 
'(‘ire, “my gcc>graphy-master did not leach me that Blols was 
at such an immense distance Irom Paris.” 

“What do you mean, ncphe\v?” asked Madame. 

“Why, because it w’ould appear that it requiirs several years, 
as regards fashions, to travel the distance! Look at these yourig 
ladies I” 
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'‘Well; I know them dl.” 

“Some of them are p stty/ 

“ Don’t say that too loud, Monsieur my nephew ; you will drive 
them wild.” 

“Stop a bit, stop i bit, dear aunt!” said the King, smiling; 

‘ ‘ for the second part of my sentence will serve as a corrective to 
the first. Well, my dcar^unt, some of them appear old, and others 
ugly, thanks to their tcn-ycar-old fashions.” 

“But, sire, Blois is only five days* journey from Paiis.” 

“Yes, that is it,” .said tlie King: “two years behind yor each 
day” \ 

“Indeed 1 do you really think so? Well, that is strange ! ^t never 
struck me.” \ 

“Now look, aunt,” said Louis XIV., drawing still nearer to 
Mazarin, under the pretext of gaining a better point of view, 
“look at that simple white dress by the side of those antiquated 
specimens of finery, and those pretentious coiffures. She is 
probably one of my mcjjLhcr’s maids of honour, though I don’t 
know her.” 

“Ah! ah I my dear nephew!” replied Madame, laughing; 
“jiermit me to tell you that your divinatory science is at fault lor 
onc e. The young lady you honour with your praise is not a Parisian, 
but a Blaisoise.” 

“Oh, aunt!” replied the king, with a look of doubt. 

“Come here, Louise,” said Madame. 

And the fair girl already known to you under that name, 
approached them, timid, blushing, and almost bent beneath the 
royal glance. 

“Mademoiselle Louise Fran^oisc dc la Baeume Leblanc, 
daughter of the Marquis dc la Vallicrc,” said Madame cere- 
moniously. 

'Fhe young girl bowed with so much grace, mingled with the 
profound timidity inspired by the presence of the King, that the 
latter lost, while looking at her, a few words of the conversation 
of Monsieur and the Cardinal. 

“Sicp-daughter,” continued Madame, “of M. de Sainl-Rerny, 
my stcw'ard, w^ho presided over the confection of that excellent 
(/aulfe Irujfee, which your Majesty seemed so much to appreciate.” 

No grace, no youth, no beauty, could stand out against such a 
presentation. The King smiled. Whether tlie words of Madame 
were a pleasantry, or uttered in all innoccncy, they proved the 
pitiless immolation of everything that Louis had found charming 
or poetic in the young girl. Mademoiselle dc la Valli^re, for 
Madame, and by rebound for the King, was, for a moment, no 
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more than the daughter of a man of a swxTior talent over dimks 
tfujfees. Fortunately, Louise was so bent fi her reverential salute, 
tliat she did not catch cither Madame's words or the King's smil<\ 
In fact, if the poor child, who had so much good taste as alon^- to 
have chosen to dress lici'self in white amidst^all iier companions ~ 
il that dove’s heart, so easily accessible to painful emotions had 
been touched by the cruel words of Madame, or the egolisli<al 
e(»ld smile of the King, it would have annihilated In r. And 
Montalais herself, the girl of ingenious ideas, would not ha\<' 
attempted to recall her to life; for ridicule kills beauty even. Ihit, 
fortunately, as wc have said, Louise, whose ears were buzzing, 
and her eyes veiled by timidity — Louise saw nothing and Ju aid 
nothing; and the King, who had still his attention directed to the 
( onvcrsalion of the Cardinal and his uncle, hastened to retur»i to 
them. 

He came up just at the moment Mazarin finished by saying, 
“ Mary, as well as her sistci*s, has just set out for Brouage. I make: 
them follow the opposite bank of the Loire to that along whi{ h 
we have travelled; and if 1 calculate their progress correctl)’, 
according to the orders I have given, they will to-morrow he 
opposite Blois.” 

rhc.se words were pronounced with that tact — that measure, 
that distinctness of tone, of intention, and reach— which made dd 
Sii^rior Giulio Alazarini tlic first conurdian in the world. 

It resulted that they went straight to (he heart of Louis XI \'., 
and that the Cardinal, on turning round at the simple! noise of 
liie approaching footsteps of His Majesty, saw the imnu^diato cll'ec t 
(if them upon the ( ountcnancc of liis pupil, an cllec t betrayed to 
the keen eyes of His Eminence by a slight inerease of colour. Huf 
what was the ventilating of such a secret to him whose craft had 
for twenty years deceived all the diplomatists of Europe, f rom 
the moment the young King heard these last words, he appeal < d 
as if he had received a poisoned arrow in his heart. He could not 
remain quiet in a place, but cast around an uncertain, dead, and 
aimless look over the assembly. He with his eyes interrogaitxl 
his mother more than twenty times; but she, given up to (lu: 
pleasure of conversing with her sistcr-in-law', and likewise ( <>n- 
stiidned by the glance of Mazarin, did not appear to comprehend 
any of the supplications conveyed by the looks of her .son. Froiri 
this moment, music, lights, flowers, beauties, all be(ame odious 
and insipid to Louis XIV. After he had a hundred timets fiitleii 
liis lips, stretched his legs and his arnLS like a well-brought-up 
child, who, without daring to gape, exhausts all the modes of 
evincing his weariness — after having uselessly again implored his 
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mother and the ministr, he turned a despairing look towards the 
door, that is to say, towards liberty. 

At this door, in the Anbrasure of which he was leaning, he saw, 
standing out strongly, a figure with a brown and lofty countenance, 
an acjuiline nose, a‘ stern but brilliant eye, gray and long hair, 
a black moustache, the true type of military beauty, whose 
gorget, more sparkling than a mirror, broke all the reflected lights 
wliich concentrated upon it, and sent them back as lightning. 
'J’his olliccr wore his gray hat with its long red plumes upon his 
hf\'id, a proof' that he was called there by his duty, a^d not by 
liis pleasure. If he had been brought thither by his pleasure — if 
h<* had been a courtier instead of a soldier, as pleasure must 
always be paid for at the same price — he would have \hcld his 
hat in his hand, 'i’hal which proved still better that this officer 
was uj)on duty, and was accomplishing a task to which he was 
accustomed, was, that he watched, willi folded arms, remarkable 
indifferenci', and supreme apathy, the joys and ennuis of this 
fete. Above all, he appeared, like a philosoplicr, and all old 
soldiers are philosoplurs— he appealed above all to compre- 
h('nd the <mnui.s infinitely better than the joys; but in the one 
h(' look his part, knowing very well how to do without the 
other. 

Now, he was leaning, iis we have said, against the carved door- 
frame Nvhen the melanc holy, weary eyes of the King, by chance, 
m<’t his. It was not the first time, as it appeared, that the eyes of 
tilt? ofliccr had met those eyes, and he was perfectly acquainted 
with the expression of them; for, as soon as lie had cast his own 
look upon the countenance of Louis XIV., and had read by it 
what was passing in liis heart, lie perceived he must render the 
King a service without his commanding it — almost in spite of 
liimself. Boldly, therefore, as if' he had given the word of command 
to cavalry in battle, “On the King’s service ! ” cried he, in a clear, 
sonorous voice. 

At these words, which produced the effect of a peal of thunder, 
jirevailing over the orchestra, the singing, and the buzz of the 
promcnaders, the Cardinal and the (^ueen-Molhcr looked at 
c;u h other with surprise. Louis XIV., pale, but resolved, supported 
as he was by that intuition of his owm thought which he had found 
in U\c mind of the officer of musketeers, and which he had just 
manifested by the order given, arose from his chair, and look a 
step towards the door. 

“Are you going, rny son?” said tlie Queen, whilst Mazarir 
satisfied himself with interrogating by a look, which might have 
appeared mild if it had not been so piercing. 
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*‘Ycs, madamc/’ replied the Kingf “I am fatigued, and, 
b( ^idcs, wish to write this evening/* 

A smile stole over the lips of the miTiister, who appeared, by 
a bend of the head, to give the King permission. Monsieur and 
Madame hastened to give orders to the t^fficers who presented 
themselves. The King bowctl, crossed the hall, and gained the 
door, wlicre a hedge of tw^enty musketet^rs awaited him. At the 
extn^mity of this hedge stood the officer, impassible, with his 
drawn sword in his hand. The King passed, and all the crowd 
stood on tiptoe, to have one more look at him. 'fen masketeers, 
opening the crowd of th(‘ antechambers and th(‘ steps, made way 
for 1 lis Majesty. The other ten surrounded the King and Monsieui , 
who had insisted upon accompanying His Majesty. The domesties 
walked behind, llils little procession escorted the King to (he 
chamber destined for him. The apartment was the same that had 
been occupied by Henry III. during his sojourn in tliis province. 
Monsieur had given hLs orders. The musketeers, led by their 
officer, look possession of the little passjigc by whic h one wing of 
the castle communicates with the other. This passage was com- 
inonced by a small square antechamber, dark even in the finest 
da vs. Monsieur stopjied Louis XIV. 

“You arc pas.sing now, sire,” said lie, “the very spot wliere the 
Due de (xuise received the first stab of the poniard.** 

'fhe King was ignorant of all historical matters; he had heard 
of the fact, but he knew nothing of the localities or the details. 

“Ah !** said he, with a shudder. 

And he stopped. The rest, both behind Jiim and before him, 
stopped liki-wise. 

“file Due, sire,*’ continued Gaston, “was nearly where I 
stand ; he was walking in I lie same direction as your Majesty ; M. 
de f.orgnes was exactly where your lieutenant of musketeexs is; 
M. de Saint-Malinc and His Majesty’s gentlemen-in-waitiiig were* 
behind him and around him. It was here that he was struck.*' 

I hc* King turned towards his officer, and saw sometiiing like a 
cloud pass over his martial and daring countenance. 

“Yc's, from behind!” murmured the lieutenant, with a gtslurcr 
of supreme disdain. And he endeavoured to resume the marc h, 
as if ill at ctisc at being between walls formerly defiled by treachery. 

But the King, who appeared to wish to be inforrnc'd, was 
disposed to give another look at tliis dismal spot. Gaston per- 
ceived his nephew’s desire. 

“Look, sire,** said he, taking a flambeau from the hands of 
M. dc Saint-Rerny, “this is where he fell. There was a bed thc’re, 
the curtains of which he tore in catching at them.” 
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‘*Why does the floor^^ecm hollowed out at this spot?” asked 
Louis* 

“Because it was here Vhe blood flowed,” replied Gaston; “the 
blood penetrated deeply into the oak, and it was only by cutting 
it out that they sucTceded in making it disappear. And even then,” 
added Gaston, pointing the flambeau to the spot, “even then this 
red stain resisted all thci attempts made to destroy it.” 

Louis XIV. raised his head. Perhaps he was thinking of that 
bloody trace that had once been shown him at the Louvre, and 
which, as a pendant to that of Blois, had been made there one 
day by the King his father with the blood of Concini, 

“Let us go on,” said he. 

The march was resumed promptly; for emotion, no doubt, had 
given to the voice of the young Prince a tone of command which 
was not customary with him. When arrived at the apartment 
destined for the King, which communicated not only with the 
little piissage we have passed through, but further with the great 
staircase' loading to the court, — 

“Will your Majesty,” laid Gaston, “condescend to occupy this 
apartment, all unworthy as it is to receive you?” 

“Uncle,” replied the young King, “I render you my thanks for 
your cordial hospitality.” 

Gaston bowed to his nephew, who embraced him, and then 
went out. Of the twenty musketeers who had accompanied the 
King, ten reconducted Monsieur to the reception-rooms, which 
were not yet ein])(y, although the King had retired. The ten 
others were pt)stcd by their ofliccr, who himself explored, in five 
minutes, all the localities, with that cold and certain glance which 
not even habit gives unless tliat glance belong to genius. Then, 
when all were placed, he chose as his headquarters the ante- 
chamber, in whieli he found a large arm-chair, a lamp, some 
wine, some water, and some dry bread. He refreshed his lamp, 
drank half a glass of wine, curled his lip with a smile full of 
expression, installed himself in his large arm-chair, and made 
preparations lor sleeping. 
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This ofTiccr, who was sleeping, or preparing to sleep, was, not- 
withstanding Ills rarcless air, charged willi a serious responsibility. 
Lieutenant of tlic King’s musketeers, he commanded all the 
eompany which came from Paris, and that company eonsist('d 
of a hundred and twenty men; but, with the exception of the 
twenty of whom wc have spoken, the other hundrt'd were engaged 
in guarding the Queen-Mother, and more particularly the 
Cardinal. Monsignor (iiulio Mazarini economised the travelling 
exjTenscs of his guards; he consequently used the King’s and that 
largely, since he took fifty of them for himself- a peculiarity 
whi('h would not have fail(‘d to strike any one unaexjuainted with 
the usages of that ( ourt. 'Lhat which would not, still furtJicr have 
ap}>eared, if not inconvenient, at least extraordinary, to a stranger, 
was that the side of the castle destined lor Monsi(‘ur le Cardinal 
was brilliant, light, and cheerful. The Musketeers then^ mounted 
guard before every door, and allowed no one to enter, except 
the couriers, who, even while he was travelling, followed the 
C!ardinal for^the carrying on of his correspondence. 'Lwenty men 
were on duty with the Queen-Mother; thirty rested, in order to 
relieve their companions the next day. 

On the King’s side, on the contrary, were darkness, silence', 
and solitude. When once the doors were closed, there was no 
longer an appearance of royalty. All the servitors had by degree's 
retired. Monsieur Ic Prince had sent to know if His Majesty 
required his attendance; and on the customary “jVb” of the 
lii'utenant of musketeers, who was habituated to the question and 
the reply, all apj)carcd to sink into the arms of sleep, as if in the 
dwelling of a good citizen. And yet it was {)ossil)le to hear fiom 
the side of the house occupied by the young King, the music of 
\hr Danquet, and to see the windows of the great hall richly 
illuminated. Ten minutes after his installation in his apartment, 
Louis XIV. had been able to learn, by a movement much more 
distinguished than marked his own leaving, the departure of tlu' 
Cardinal, who, in his turn, sought his bedroom, accompanied by a 
large escort of ladies and gentlemen. 

His Eminence crossed the court, conducted by Monsieur, wlro 
himself held a flambeau; then followed the Queen-Mother, to 
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whom Mtidamo familTtrly gave her arm; and both walked 
( hailing away, like iwo old A lends. Behind tlicsc; two couples filed 
nobles, ladies, pages, and ofheers; flambeaux gleamed over the 
wiiole court, like the inoving leflectioiis of a conflagration. Th(*n 
llic noise ofst<‘ps and voices b(;eamc lost in the upper floors of the 
castle. f 

No one was then thinking of the King, who, leaning on his 
dhow at his window, had sadly seen pass away all that light, and 
heard that noise die off — no, not one, if it was not that unknown 
of the hostelry of the Medici, whom we have seen go out, Enveloped 
in his cloak. He had come straight up to the castle, and had, with 
his melancholy countenance, wandered round and round the 
palace, from whi< li the people had not yet departed ; and finding 
that no one guarded tlie great entrance, or the porcii, seeing that 
the soldiers of Monsieur were fraternising with the royal soldiers — 
that is to say, swallowing Bcaugency at discretion, or rather 
indiscretion ~ the unkiKAvn penetrated through the crowd, then 
asc ended to the court, and came to tlie landing of the staircase 
leading to th(‘ ClardinaFs apartment. What, according to all 
piobability, induct’d him to direct his steps that way, wiis the 
sj)lendour of the flambeaux, and the busy air of the pages and 
domestics. But he was stopped short by a pr(‘sentcd musket and 
the cry of the sentinel. 

“Where aio you going, my friend,” asked the soldier. 

“1 am going to the King's apartment,” iTplied the unknown 
haughtily, but tranquilly. 

'i'he soldii r calh d one of His Eminence’s oflicers, who, in the 
lone in which a youth in oflicc directs a solicitor to a minister, let 
fall these words: “The other staircase, in front.” 

And the oflicer, without furtlier notice of the unknown, resumed 
his interruptc'd conversation. I'he stranger, without reply, directed 
his stops towards the staircase pointed out to him. On this side 
there was no noise, there were no more flambeaux : only the guard 
appointed for attendance upon the King, and who kept watch 
with the stillness of a statue. 

“Who goes tlu'rc.’" said the guard. 

“A friend,” rej>liod the* unknown. 

“W’hat do you want.”’ 

“To speak to the King.” 

“Do you, mv dear monsieur? That’s not very likely.” 

“ Why not 

“Because the King is gone to bed.” 

“No matter; I must speak to him.” 

“And 1 tell you that is impossible.” 
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"•And yct- 
••Goback!*» 

“Do you require the word?** 

have no account to render to you. Stand back!’* 

And this time the soldier accompanied his word with a threaten- 
ing gesture ; but the unknown stirred nojnorc than if his feet had 
taken root. 

“Monsieur Ic mousquetaire,” said he, “are you a gentleman?** 
“I have that honour,” 

“Very well! I also am one; and between gentlemen some 
consideration ought to be observed.** 

Tlie soldier lowered his arms, overcome by the dignity with 
which tliesc words were pronounced. 

“ Speak, monsieur,** said he ; “ and if you ask me anything in my 
power ’* 

“Thank you. You have an officer, have you not?** 

“Our lieutenant? Yes, monsieur.** 

“Well, I wish to speak to him.** • 

“Oh ! that’s a diflerent thing. Come up, momieur.** 

The unknown saluted the soldier in a lofty fashion, and ascended 
the staircase; whilst the cry, “Lieutenant, a visit!” transmitted 
from sentinel to sentinel, preceded the unknown, and disturbed the 
slumbers of the officer. Dragging on his boots, rubbing his eyes, 
and hooking his cloak, the lieutenant made three steps toward.s the 
stranger. 

“What can I do to serve you, monsieur?*’ asked he. 

“You are the officer on duty, lieutenant of the musketeers, arc 
you?” 

“I have that honour,” replied the officer. 

“Monsieur, I must absolutely speak to the King.” 

The lieutenant looked attentively at the unknown, and in 
that look, however rapid, he saw all he wished to sec ; that is to say, 
a pt'rson of high distinction in an ordinary dress. 

“I do not suppose you to be mad,” replied he; “and yet you 
seem to me to be in a condition to know, monsieur, that people 
do not enter a king’s apartments in this manner without his 
con?ent.” 

“He will consent.” 

“Monsieur, permit me to doubt that. The King has retired 
tliis quarter of an hour ; he must be now undressing. Besides, the 
word is given.” 

“When he knows who I am, he will recall the word.” 

The officer was more and more surprised, more and more 
subdued. 
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I 

“If I coascnt to anno ncc you, may I at least know whom to 
announce, monsieur;^” 

“You will announce Ilis Majesty Charles II., King of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.'’ 

'I’he oliucr utter(‘d a <ry of astonishinenl, drew back, and there 
might be sf‘C’n upon his pallid (ountenanee one c>f the most 
poignant emotions liial ever an energetic man endeavoured to 
drive back to his in ait. 

“Oh! yes, sire; in tact,” said he, “I ought to have recc^nised 
you.” 

“You have seen niy portrait, then?” 

“ No, sire.” 

“Or else you have seen me formerly at court, before I was 
driven from France:’” 

“No, sii<‘; it is not even flint.’' 

“How then could you have re« ogiUNcd me, if you liave never 
seen my jiortrait or my jx ison:’” 

“Sire, 1 saw His Maje.’Hy vour lather at a terrible moment.” 

“The day ” 

“Yes.” 

A dark cloud jklssccI over the brow of the Prince; then dashing 
his hand across it, “Do ycui still see any difliculty in announcing 
me:*” said he. 

“Siiel pardon me,” leplied the ofliccr; “but 1 could not 
imagine a King undc'r so simple* an extc'iior; and yet I had the 
hotiour to tc'll your Majesty just now that I had seen Charles I. 
But pardon me, monsieur, I will go and inform the King,” 

But returning after going a lew stc'ps, ‘‘Your Majc'sty is desirous, 
without doubt, that this inteiview should he a .secret.^” said he. 

“I do not require it ; but if it were possible to prescTve it ” 

“It is possible, sire, /or I can dispense; witii informing the 
first gentleman on duty; but, for (liat, your Majesty must please 
to consent to give up your sword.” 

“J'rue, true; I had Ibrgotten lltat no one anned is permitted 
to enter the chamber of a king of France.” 

“Your Majesty will femn an exception if you wish it, but then 
1 shall avoid my responsibility by informing the king's attendant.” 

“Here is my sword, monsieur. Will you now please to announce 
me to His Majesty?” 

“ Instantly, sire.” And the officer iimne dialely went and knoc ked 
at the door of communication, whuli the valet opemed to him. 

“His Majesty the King of England!” said the officer. 

“His Majesty the King of England ?'' replied the vakt-de- 
chamhre. 
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At these words a gentleman opened he folding-doors of the 
King’s apartment, and l^ouis XIV. wl s seen, without hat or 
sword, and his doublet open, advancing with signs of the greal<\st 
surprise. , 

“You, my brother — at Blois !” cried Louis XIV , dismissing 
with a g<'sture both the gentleman and dte vaUt-de-chamhre^ who 
passed out into the next apart m<*nt. 

“Sire," replied (Iharhs II., “I was going to Paris, in the hot>e 
of seeing your Majesty, when report inforint'd me of your 
approaching arrival in this city. ! therefore prolonged my abode 
here, having scimething very particular to commiinieatc to you.” 

“Will this closet suit yrat, my brother.'*" 

“ Perfectly well, sire; lor I think no one can In ar us here." 

“ 1 have dismissed my gentleman and my watcher. They arc 
in the next chamber. 'Llu'n*, behind that partition, is a .solitary 
<loset, looking into tlie atit<‘chamber, and in that antechamber 
you found nobody but a solitary oHieer, did you.’" 

“No, sire." • 

“Well, then, speak, niy brother; 1 listen to you." 

“Sire, I commence, and entreat your Majesty to liavc ptfy on 
the niisfoi tun<‘s of our house." 

'I'he King of France eolourcd, and drew his chair closer to that 
of the King of England. 

“Sire," said C'*harles II., "I have no need to ask if your Majesty 
is acquainted w'ith the details of my de]>lorab!e history." 

Louis XIV. blushed this time more strongly than before; then, 
stn'trhing forth his hand to that of the King of Imgland, "My 
brother," said he, “I arn ashamed to say so, but the Cardinal 
scarcely <*ver speaks of political affairs before me. Still more: 
formerly I used to get Laporte, rny valel-de-chamhie^ tcj rc*ad 
historical subjects to me, but he put a stop to these readings, and 
tcx)k away Laporte from me; so that I b(\g my brother Charles to 
tell me all those matters as to a man w'ho knows nothing." 

“Well, sire, I think that by taking things from the beginning, 
I shall have a better eliance of touching the heart of your Maje^sty." 

“Speak on, my brother — speak on." 

' You know, sire, that being called in 1650 to Edinbtirgh, 
during Cromwell’s expedition iiitcj Ireland, I was crowned at 
Scone. A year after, wounded in one of the provinces he liad 
usurped, Cronnvcll returned ui)on us. To meet him wa.s rny 
objec t ; to leave Scotland was my wish." 

"And yet," interrupted the young King, "Scotland is almost 
your native country, is it not, my brother?" 

"Yes; but die Scots were cruel compatriots for me! Sire, they 
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liad forced me to forsake he religion of my fathers ; they had hung 
Lord Montrose, the mas devoted of my servants, because he was 
not a Covenanter; and as the poor martyr, to wliom they had 
onen‘d a favour whet^ dying, had asked that his body might be 
cut into as many pieces as there are cities in Scotland, in order that 
cvid(*ncc of his fidelity njight be met with everywhere, I could not 
leave one city, or go into another, without passing under some frag- 
ni(‘nls of a body which had acted, fought, and breathed for me. 

“By a bold, almost desperate march, I passed through Crom- 
well’s army, and entered England. The Protector set out in pursuit 
of this strange ilight, which had a crown for its object. Iff had 
been able to reach London before him, without doubt the Jjri/c 
ol‘ the race would have been mine; but he overtook at 
Worcester. The genius of England was no longer with us, but with 
him. On the 3rd of September, 1651, sire, the anniversary of the 
other battle of Dunbar, so fatal to the Scots, 1 was conquered. 
'Fwo thousand men fell around me before I thought of retreating 
a step. At lengtli I w'as oljliged to fly. 

“kVoin that moment my history became a romance. Pursued 
with p(‘rsistent inveteracy, I cut off my hair, I disguised myself as 
a woodman. One day spent amidst tJic branches of an oak, gave 
to that tree the name of the ‘Royal Oak,’ which it bears to this day. 
My adventures in the county (»rStafrord, whence I escaped with the 
daughter of my host on a pillion behind me, still fill the talcs of 
the country firesides, and would furnish matter for ballads. I will 
some day wa ile all this, sire, for the instruction of my brother kings, 

“I will first tell how, on arriving at the residence of Mr. Norton, 
1 met witli a court chaplain, wiio w^as looking on at a party 
playing at skittles, and an old servant who named me, bursting 
into tears, and who was as near killing me by his fidelity as another 
migJit ha\'e been by treachery. Then I will tell of iny terrors — 
yes, sire, of my terrors, when, at the house of Cblonel Windham, a 
farrier who came to shoe our horses declared they had been shod 
in the nortli.” 

*‘How strange!” murmured Louis XIV. ‘T never heard 
anything of all that; I was only told of your embarkation at 
Brighthelmstonc and your landing in Normandy.” 

“Oh I” exclaimed Charles, “if Heaven permits kings to be thus 
ignorant of tlic histories of each oUter, how can they render 
assistance to their brothers w’ho need it?” 

“But tell me,” continued Louis XIV., “how, after being so 
roughly received in England, you can still hope for anything from 
that unhappy countr>' and that rebellious people?” 

“Oh, sire! since the battle of Worcester, cvery^tliing is changed 
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thrrr. Cromwell is dead, after having sigi] d a tt'eaty with Fiance, 
in which his name was placed above yo' rs. He died on the '^rd 
of September, 1G58, a fresh anniversary of the battles of Dunbar 
and Wore ester. His son has succeeded him. But certain men liave a 
faiuilv, siie, and no heir. I'he inheritance ol Oliver was loo hea /y 
for Richard. Richard was neither a republican nor a royalist ; 
Richard allowed his guards to cat his dinner, and his generals to 
gf>vern the republic; Richard abdicated the protectorate on the 
22nd of April, more than a year ago, sire. From that lime 

Kngland is nothing but a tennis-court, in which the players throw 
di( e lor the crown of my father. The two most eager players are 
Lambert and Monk. Well, sire, I, in my turn, wish to take part 
in this game, where the stakes are thrown upon my royal mantle. 
Sire, it only requires a million to corrupt one of these players and 
make an ally of him, or two hundred of your gentlemen to drive 
them out of my palace at Whitehall, as Clhrist drove the money- 
changers from the temple.” 

”You come, then,” replied L(»uis XIV., ”(o ask me ” 

‘Tor your assistance; that is to say, not only for that which 
kings owe to each other, hut that which simple Christians owe 
to i:ach other — your jissistance, sire, cither in money or men. 
\'our assistance, sire, and within a mouth, whetlier I oppose 
Lambert to Monk, or Monk to Lambert, 1 shall have reconquen'd 
my paternal inheritance, without having cost my country a 
guinea, or my subjects a drop of blood, for they arej now all drunk 
with revolutions, protectorates, and republics, and ask nothing 
belter tViari to fall staggering to .sleep in the arms of royalty. Your 
assistance, sire, and I shall owe you more than I owe iny fathet — 
my poor father, who bought at so dear a rate tlic ruin of our house ! 
You may judge, sire, whether I am unhappy, whether I am in 
despair, for I accuse my own father!” 

And the blood mounted to the pale face of Charles IL, who 
remained for an instant with his head between his hands, and as 
if blinded by that blood wliich appeared to revolt against the filial 
blasphemy. 'Fhe young King was not less affected than his elder 
brother ; he threw himself about in his chair, and could not find 
a single word of reply. Charles IL, to whom ten years in age gave 
a supeiior strength to master his emotions, recovered his .s}>cech 
the first. 

“Sire,” said he, “your reply? I wait for it as a criminal wails for 
lu * sentence. Must I die?” 

“My brother,” replied the French Prince, “you ask me for a 
million — me, who was never possessed of a quarter of that sum! 
I possess nothing. I am no more King of France than you are 
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King of England. I am|a name, a cipher dressed in velvet robes, 
upon which the lilies c France arc embroidered — that is all. I 
am upon a visible throne; that is my only advantage over your 
Majesty. I have nothjng — 1 can do nothing.” 

“Can it be so?” exclaimed Charles II. 

“ My brother,” said ^-ouis, sinking his voice, “ 1 have undergone 
miseries with which my poorest gentlemen are unacquainted. 
If my poor Laportc were here, he would tell you that I have slept 
in ragg<*d sheets, tlirough the holes of which my legs have passed; 
he would tell you that afterwards, when I asked for carriages, 
they brought me conveyances Jialf destroyed by the rats pf the 
coach-houses; lie would tell you tliat when I asked lor my dmner, 
the servants went to the C'ardinal’s kitchen to inquire if there 
were any dinner for the King. And look! to-day, this very day 
even, when I am twenty-two years of age — to-day, when I have 
attained the grade of the majority of kings — to-day, when I ought 
to have the key of the treasuiy, the direction of policy, the 
sujjremacy in peace and^war — cast your eyes around me, sec how 
I am left! Look at this abandonment — this disdain — the silence! 
Whilst yonder — look yonder! View the bustle, the lights, the 
homage! There — there you see the real king of France, my 
brother ! ” 

“In the Cardinal’s apartments?” 

“Yes, in the Cardinal’s apartments.” 

“Then 1 am condemned, sire.” 

Louis XIV. made no reply. 

“Condemned is the word; for I will never solicit him who left 
my mother and sister to die with cold and hunger — the daughter 
and granddaughter of Henry IV. — if M. de Retz and the parlia- 
ment had not sent them wood and bread.” 

“do die?” murmured Louis XIV. 

“Well!” continued tlie King of England, “poor Cliarles II., 
grandson of Henry IV., as you are, sire, having neither parliament 
nor Cardinal de Retz to apply to, will die of hunger, as his mother 
and sister had nearly done.” 

Louis knitted his brow, and twisted violently the lace of his 
riilHcs. I'his prostration, this immobility, serving as a mark to 
an emotion so visible, struck Chaihs 11. , and he took the young 
man’s hand. 

“Thanks!” said he, “iny brother. You pity me, and that is all 
I can require of you in your present situation.” 

“Sire,” said Louis XIV., with a sudden impulse, and raising 
his head, “it is a million you require, or two hundred gentlemen, 
I think you say?” 
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•^Sire, a million would be quite su[Iicu| it.’ 

“That is very little.” 

“OfTcred to a single man it is a great deal. Convictions have 
been purchased at a much lower price ; and I sitould have nothing 
to do hut with venalities.” * 

“Two hundred gentlemen! Rcrtect — that is little more than a 
single company,” 

“Sire, there is in our family a tradition, and that is, that four 
men, four French gentlemen, devoted to my fatlier, were near 
saving my lather, though condemned by a parliament, guardt‘d 
by an army, and surrounded by a nation.” 

“ Then il l can procure you a million, or two liundn cl gentlemen, 
you will be salished ; and you will consider me your well-allec- 
tioned brother:*” 

“ I shall consider you as my saviour ; and if I recover lh(' throne 
of iny father, England will he, as long as I reign at least, a sister 
to France, as you will have been a brother to me.” 

“Well, my brother,” said Louis, rising, “what you hesitate to 
ask for, I will myself demand ; that which I have never done on 
my own account, I will do on yours. 1 will go and lind the king 
of France — the other — the rich, the powerful one, I mean. I will 
myself solicit this million, or these two hundred gentlemen; and 
— we will see!” 

“Oh!” cried Charles, “you arc a noble friend, sire — a heart 
created by God! You save me, my brother; and if you should 
ever stand in need of the life you restore me, demand it.” 

“Silence, my brother — silence!” said Louis, in a suppressed 
voice. “Take care that no one hears you! VVe have not obtained 
our end yet. To ask money of Mazarin — that is worse than 
traversing the enchanted forest, each tree of which enclosed a 
demon. It is more than setting out to conquer a world.” 

“But yet, sire, when you ask it ” 

“I have already told you that I never asked,” replied Louis, 
with a haughtiness that made the king of England turn pale. 

And as the latter, like a wounded man, made a nrtreating 
movement — “Pardon me, my brother,” replied Jic. “I liave 
neither a mother nor a sister who arc suffering. My tlironc is hard 
and naked, but I am firmly seated on my throne. Pardon me that 
cx|>ression, my brother; it was that of an egotist. 1 will retract it, 
therefore, by a sacrifice — I will go to Monsieur le Cardinal. Wait 
for me, if you please — I will return.” 
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Whilst the King was directing his course rapidly towards the 
wing of the castle occupied by the Cardinal, taking nobi^y with 
him but his vakt-(k<lumbrey the ollicer of musketeers canic out, 
breathing like a man wlio hjts for a long time been forced tp hold 
his breath, from the little cabinet of which we have already 
spoken, and which the King believed to be quite s(»litary, \"1 his 
little cabinet had formerly been part of the chamber, horn which it 
was only separated by a thin partition, and every word spoken in 
tlie chamber could be heard. Thcic was no doubt, then, that this 
lieutenant of musketeers had heard all that had passed in His 
Majr!sty\s apartment. Warned by the hist words of the young King, 
he came out just in lime to salute him on his passage, and to 
Ibllow him with his eyes till he had disappeared in the corridor. 
Then, as soon as he had disappeared, he shook his head alter a 
f.ishion peculiarly his own, and, in a voice which forty years* 
absence from Gascony had not deprived of its Ciascon accent. 
‘*A melancholy service,*’ said he, “and a melancholy master!'* 
T’hcse words pronounced, the lieutenant resumed his place in his 
chair, stretched his k^gs, and closed his eyes, like a man who either 
sleeps or meditates. 

While the Gascon was thus ruminating, and the King, through 
the long corridors of the old castle, was proceeding to the apart- 
ments of M. dc Mazarin, a scene of another sort was being enacted 
in those apartments. Mazarin was in bed, suffering a little lioin 
the gout. But as he was a man of order, who utilised even pain, 
lie forced his wakefulness to be tJie humble servant of his labour. 
He had consequently ordered Bernouin, his valet-de-chambte, to 
liring him a little travelling-desk, so that he might write in bed. 
But the gout is not an adversai 7 that allows itself to be conquered 
so easily; therefore, at each movement he made, the pain fiom 
dull became shaq>. 

“Is Brienne there?” asked he of Bernouin. 

“No, monseigneur,” replied the valet-dc-chambre; “M. dc 
Brienne, with your permission, is gone to bed. But, if it is the wish 
of your Eminence, he can speedily be called.” 

“No; it is not worlii while. Let us see, however. Guided 
ciphers!” 
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And tlie Cardinal began to think, coinling on his fingers the 
while. I 

“Oh! cipheis is it?” said Bernouin. ”Veiy well! if your 
Eminence attempts calculations, I will promise you a pretty 
h(;ada».he to-morrow! And with that plefese to remember M, 
(hubiaud is not here.” 

“You are right, Bernouin. You must t^c Brienne’s place, my 
friend. Indeed, I ought to have brought M. Colbert with me. 
That young man goes on vcr>^ well, Bernouin, very well; a very 
orderly >outh.” 

“I do not knovN\” said the valet-de-chambre^ “but 1 don't like the 
countenance of your young man who goes on so well.” 

“Well, well. Bernouin! Wc don’t stand in need of your advice. 
Place yourself tl»erc; lake the pen, and write.” 

“I am ready, monseigne^ur ; wliat am I to write?” 

“There, tliat*s the place; alter the two lines already traced ” 

“1 am tJjcre.” 

“Write seven hundred and sixty thousand Hvres.” 

“ riuit is WTittem.” 

“ Upon Lyons ” I’hc Cardinal appeared to h<‘sitatc. 

“Upon Lyons,” repeated Bernouin. 

“ Three millions nine hundred thousand livres.” 

“ Well, monseigneur ? ” 

“ Upon Bordeaux, seven millions.” 

“Seven?” repeated Bernouin. 

“Yes,” said the Cardinal pcttisliJy, “seven.” Then rccollec ting 
himself, “You understand, Bernouin,” added iic, ‘That all this 
money is to be spent? These niilliom are the King’s; it is the 
King’s money I am reckoning. Well, what were wc saying? 
You always interrupt me!” 

“Seven millions upon Bordeaux.” 

“Ah I yes; that’s right. Upon Madrid, four millions. I give you 
to understand plainly whom this money belongs to, Bernouin, 
seeing that everybody has the stupidity to believe me rich in 
millions. I repel the silly idea. A minister, besides, has nothing of 
liis own. Come, go on. Revenue receipts, seven millions ; properties, 
nine millions. Have you written that, Bernouin?” 

“Yes, monscigneur.” 

“Stocks, six hundred thousand livres; various property, two 
millions. Ah ! 1 forgot — the furniture of the dificrent chateaux ” 

“Must 1 put of the crown?” asked Bernouin. 

“No, no; it is of no use doing tfiat — that i.s understood. Have 
you written that, Bernouin?” 

“Yes, monscigneur.” 
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‘Cast them up, BerB |Uin/ 

‘Thirty-nine millioru two hundred and sixty thousand livTCs, 
momeigncur.” 

“Ail!” cried the Cardinal, in a tone of’ vexation ; “there are 
not yet forty rnillioTLS I'” 

Bernouin recommenced the addition. 

“No, moaseigneur, there want seven hundred and forty 
thousand livr(‘S.” 

Mazarin asked for tlie account, and revised it carefully. \ 

but,” said Bernouin, tliirly-nirie millions two hundred 
and sixty thousand livres make a good round sum.” 

“Ah! Bernouin; 1 wish the King had it.” 

“Your Eminenee told me that this money was His Majesty’s.” 

“Doubtless, as elcar, as transparent as possible. I’hcsc thirty- 
nine millions are bespoken, and much more.” 

Bernouin sinik-d alter his own fashion — that is, like a man 
who believers no more than he is willing to believe — whilst pre- 
paring the Cardinal’s night draught, and putting his pillow to 
rigiits. 

“Oh!” said Mazarin, when the valet had gone out; “not yet 
forty millions! I must, however, attain that sum, which I had set 
down fur myself. But who knowTi w'hcthcr I shall have time? I 
sink, 1 am going, 1 shall never reach it ! And yet, who knows that 
1 may not find two or three millions in the pockets of my good 
friends the Spaniards? They discovered Peru, those people did, 
and--w'hat the devil! they must have something left.” 

As h<? W'as speaking thus, entirely occupied with his ciphers, 
and thinking no more of his gout, repelled by a preoccupation, 
which, with the Cardinal, was the most powerful of all pre- 
occupations, Bernouin rushed into the chamber, ctuite in a 
fright . 

“We*ll!” asked the Cardinal, “what is the matter now?” 

“The King, monseigneur — the King!” 

“How.’ — the King!” said Mazarin, quickly concealing his 
paper. “I’hc King here! the King at this hour! I thought he was 
in bod long ago. What is the matter then.’” 

The King could hear these last w'ords, and sec the terrified 
gesture of the Cardinal, rising up in his bed, for he entered the 
chamber at that moment. 

“It is nothing, Monsieur le Cardinal, or at least nothing which 
can alarm you. It is an important communication which I wish 
to make to your Eminence to-night — that is all.” 

Mazarin immediately thought of that marked attention which 
tlic King had given to his words concerning Mademoiselle do 
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Mancini, and the communication appeared to him probably to 
refer to this source. He recovered his scifenity then instantly, and 
assumed his most agreeable air, a change of countenance which 
inspired the King with the greatest joy; and when Louis was 
seated, — 

“Sire,” said the Cardinal, “I ought certainly to listen to your 
Majesty standing, but the violence of my complaint ” 

“No ctTcmony between us. my dear Monsieur le Cardinal,” 
said Louis kindly: “I am your pupil, and not the King, you 
know vei*y well, and this evening in particular, as I come to you 
as a pt‘titioncr, ns a solicitor, and one very humble, and desirous 
to be kindly received, too.” 

Mazarin, seeing the heightened colour of the King, was 
confirmed in his first idea; that is to say, tliat love-thoughts w(tc 
hidden under all these fine words, l liis tirm*, political cunning, 
keen as it w^as, made a mistake; this cf)lour was not caused by the 
bashfulness of a juvenile passion, but only by the painful con- 
traction of the royal pride. Like a gt)od uncle, Mazarin felt 
disposed to facilitate the confidence. 

“Speak, sire,” said he, “and since your Majesty is willing for 
an instant to forget that I am your subject, and call me your 
master and instructor, 1 promise your Majesty my most devoted 
and tender consideration.” 

“I'hanks, Monsieur Ic Cardinal,” answered the King; “that 
which I have to ask of your Eminence has but little to do with 
myself.” 

“So much the worse!” replied the Cardinal; “so much the 
W'orse ! Sire, I should wish your Majesty to ask of me something 
of importance, even a sacrifice; but whatever it may be tJiat you 
ask me, I am ready to set your heart at rest by granting it, my 
dear sire.” 

“Well, this is what brings me here,” said the King, with a 
beating of the heart that had no equal except the beating of the 
heart of the minister: “I have just received a visit from my 
brother the King of England.” 

“Charles II.?” exclaimed Mazarin, with a hoarse voice and 
a disdainful movement of his lips. “You have received a visit from 
Charles II.?” 

“From King Charles II.,” replied Louis, according in a marked 
manner to the grandson of Henry IV. the title which Ma/arin 
had forgotten to give him. “Yes, Monsieur Ic Cardinal, that 
unhappy prince has touched my heart with the relation of his 
misfortunes. His distress is great, Monsieur le Cardinal, and it has 
appeared painful to me, who have seen my own throne disputed, 
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wlio have been forced inVimes of commotion to quit my capital 
to me, in short, who am* acquainted with misfortune to leave a 
deposed and fugitive brother without assistance.*’ 

“Eh!” said the Cardinal sharply; “why had he not, as you 
have, a Jules Ma/.arii? by his side.-* His crown would then have 
remained intact.” , . . 

“I know all that my house owes to your Eminence,”! replied 
t)ic King haughtily, “and you may believe well that I,\on my 
pan, shall never forget it. It is precisely because my brother the 
King of England has not about him the powerful genius w^io has 
saved me, it is I'or that I say, that I wish lo conciliate the aid of that 
same genius, and beg you to extend your arm over his Jicad, well 
assured. Monsieur Je Cardinal, that your hand, by touching him 
only, would know Jiow to refdacc upon his brow the crown which 
lell at the foot ofliis lather’s scaffold.” 

“Sire,” replied “I thank you for your good opinion 

with regard to myself, but we have nothing lo do yonder; tliey 
arc a set of madmen who*deny God, and cut off the heads of their 
kings. 'J’hey arc dangerous, observe, sire, and filthy lo the touch 
after having wallowed in royal blood, and co\'(*nantal murder, 
'lhal policy has never suited me— I scorn and reject it.” 

“'rherefore you ought lo assist in establishing a better.” 

“What is that?” 

“The restoration of Charles II., for example.” 

“Good lu'aveas!” cried Mazarin, “docs the poor Prince flatter 
himself with that chimera?” 

“Yes, he does,” replied Louis, terrified at the diflieullies 
opposec^ lo this project, which he fancied he could perceive in 
the infallible eye <^l' his minister; “he only asks for a million to 
carry out his purpose.” 

“Is that all! a little million, if you please!” said the Cardinal 
ironically, with an effort to conquer his Italian accent. “A little 
million, if you please, brother! Bali! a family of mendicants!” 

“Caixlinal,” said Louis, raising his head, “that family of 
mendicants is a branch of my family.” 

“Are you rich enough to give millions to other people, sire? 
Have you millions to throw aw^ay?” 

“ Oh ! ” replied Louis XIV., v\dth great pain, which he, however, 
by a strong effort, prevented from appearing on his countenance ; 
“oh! yes. Monsieur le Cardinal, 1 am well aware I am poor; 
and yet the crown of France is worth a million, and lo perform a 
good action, I would pledge my crown, if it were necessary. I 
could find Jews who would be willing to lend me a million.” 

**So, sire, you say you want a million?” said Mazarin. 
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**Ycs, monsieur, I say so.’* j 

“You arc mistaken, greatly mistaken, sire; you want much 
more than that. Bernouin! — You shall sec, sire, how much you 
really want.” ^ 

“What, Cardinal!” said the King, “are you going to consult 
a lackey upon my afl'airs?” , 

“Bernouin!” cried the Cardinal again, without appearing to 
remark the humiliation of the young Prince. “Come here, 
Bernouin, and describe the account 1 made you go into just 
now.” 

“Cardinal, Cardinal! did you not hear me” said Louis, 
becoming pale witli anger. 

“Do not be angry, sire; I deal openly with the afl'aii's of your 
Majesty, Every one in France knows that ; my books arc as open 
as day. What did I tell you to do just now, Bernouin?” 

“Your Eminence commanded me to cast up an account.” 

“To verify the amount of which His Majesty, at this moment, 
stands in need. Did I not tell you so? Be frank, my friend.” 

“Your Eminence said so.” 

“Well; what sum did I say I wanted?” 

“Forty-five millions, I think.” 

“And what sum could we find, after collecting all our resources? ” 

“Thirty-nine millions two hundred and sixty thousand.” 

“That is correct, Bernouin ; that is all 1 wanted to know. Leave 
us now,” said the Cardinal, fixing his brilliant eyes upon the young 
King, who sat mute with stupefaction. 

“But yet ” .stammered the King. 

“What, do you still doubt, sire?” said the Cardinal. “Well, 
here is the proof of what I said.” 

.And Mazarin drew from under hLs bolster the paper covered 
with figures, which he presented to the King, who turned away his 
eyes, his v'cxation was so profound. 

“Therefore, as it is a million you want, sire, and that million 
is not set down here, it is forty-six millions your Majesty stands 
in need of. Well, I don’t think that any Jews in the world would 
lend such a sum, even upon the crown of France.” 

Tlie King, clenching his hands beneath his ruffles, pushed away 
his chair. 

“So it must be then!” said he; “my brother the King of 
England will die with hunger.” 

“Sire,” replied Mazarin in the same tone, “remember this 
proverb, which I give you as the expression of the soundest 
policy: ‘Rejoice at being poor when your neighbour is |>o<>r 
likewise.’ ” 
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Louis mcdilalcd for atfc w moments, with an inquisitive glance 
diieclcd to the paper, one end of wliirli remained under the 
bolster. 

“Tlien,” said lie, “^t is impossible to comply with my demand 
for money, Monsieur Ic Claidinal, is it?” 

“Absolutely, sire.” « 

“Rememhr r, this will secure me a future enemy, if he succeeds 
in n'gaiiiing iiis crown without my assistance.” 

“If your Majesty only fears that, you may be quite at^ase,” 
replied Ma/aiin eagerly. \ 

“Very well, I say no more about it,” exclaimed Louis XtV. 

“Have I at least convinced you, sire?” placing his hand upon 
that of the young king. 

“Perfectly.^’ 

“ If there be anything else, iisk it, sire ; I shall be most happy to 
grant it to you, having refused this.” 

“Well, since you place your goodwill at my disposal, I will 
take advantage of it.” * 

“For yourself, sire?” a.sked the Cardinal, hoping that his niece 
wa.s at length about to be named. 

“No, monsieur, not for myself,” replied Louis, “but still for 
my brother Charles.” 

'Fhc brow of Mazarin again became clouded, and he grumbled 
a few words that the King could not catch. 


II 

mazarin’s policy 

Instead of the hesitation with which he had accosted the 
Cardinal a quarter of an hour before, there might be read in the 
eyes of the young King that will against which a struggle might 
be maintained, and which might be crushed by its own impotence, 
but which, at least, would preserx-e, like a wound in the depths 
of the heart, the remembrance of its defeat. 

“This time, Monsieur le Cardinal, we have to do with a thing 
much more easy to be found than a million.” 

“Do you think so, sire?” said Mazarin, looking at the King 
with that penetrating eye which was accustomed to read to the 
bottom of hearts. 
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“Yes, I think so; and when you know the object of my 
request ** * ^ 

“And do you think I do not know it, sire?’* 

“You know what remains for me to say to you?” 

“Listen, sire; these are King Charles’s own words ” 

“Oh, impossible !” ^ 

“Listen ! ‘And if that miser, that beggarly Italian,’ said he ” 

“Monsieur le Cardinal!” 

“That is the sense, if not the words. Eh! Cocxl heavens! 
I wish him no ill on that account ; vvery one sees with his passions. 
He said to you, ‘If that vile Italian refuses the million we ask of 
him, sire — if we are forced, for want of money, to renoune<* 
diplomacy, well, then we will ask him to grant us five hundred 
gentlemen.* ” 

The King started, for the Cardinal was only mistaken in the 
number. 

‘Is not that it, sire?” cried the minister, with a triumphant 
accent. “And then he added some fine •words: he said, ‘1 have 
friends on the other side of the Channel, and these friends only 
want a leader and a banner. When they shall see me, when tin'y 
shall behold the banner of I'ranc e, they will rally round me, for 
they will comprcdiend that I ha\e your support. The colours of 
tlic French uniform will be worth as much to me as the million 
M, dc Mazarin refuses us,* — for he was pretty well assured I 
should refuse him that million. — ‘ I shall conquer with these five 
hundred gentlemen, sire, and all the honour will be yours.* Now, 
that is what he said, or to that purpose, was it not? — turning those 
plain w'ords into brilliant metaphors and pompous images, for 
they arc fine talkers, that family! I’he father talked even on the 
scaffold.’* 

The perspiration of shame stood upon the brow of l^ouis. 
He felt that it was inconsistent with his dignity to hear his brother 
thus insulted, but he did not yet know how to act with him before 
whom he had seen every one blench, even his mother. At last he 
made an effort. 

“But,” said he, “Monsieur Ic Cardinal, it is not five hundred 
men, it is only two hundred.” 

“Well, but you see I guessed what he wanted.” 

“I never denied, monsieur, that you had a penetrating eye, 
and that was why I thought you w'ould not refuse my brf>ther 
Charles a thing so simple and so easy to grant him as what 1 ask 
of you in his name. Monsieur Ic Cardinal, or rather in my own.” 

“Sire,” said Mazarin, “I have studied policy thirty years; 
fii'st, under the auspices of M. le Cardinal de Richelieu; and 
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since, alone. This policv has not alwa>^ been over-honest, it must 
be allowed, but it has Vievcr been unskilful. Now that which is 
proposed to your Majesty is dishonest and unskilful at the same 
time.” 

“ Dishonest, monsieur ! 

**Sire, you entered ipto a treaty with Cromwell.’* 

“Yes, and in that very treaty Cromwell signed his name above 
mine.” 

“Why did you sign yours so low down, sire? Cromwell found 
a good place, and he took it ; that was his custom. I return, then, 
to M. Cromwell. You have a treaty with him, that is to say, witli 
England, since when you signed that treaty M. Cromwell was 
England.” \ 

“M. Cromwell is dead.” 

“Do you think so, sire?” 

“ No doubt he is, since his son Richard has succeeded him, and 
has abdicated,” 

“Yes, that is it exactly. Richard inherited after the death of his 
father, and England at the abdication of Richard. The treaty 
formed part of the inheritance, whether in the hands of M. 
Richard or in the hands of England. The treaty is, then, stjll as 
good, as valid as ever. Why should you evade it, sire? What is 
changed? Cliarles wants that to-day which we were not willing 
to grant him ten years ago; but that was foreseen and provided 
against. You are the ally of England, sire, and not of Charles II. 
It was doubtless wrong, in a family point of view, to sign a 
treaty with a man who had cut off the head of the brother-in-law 
of the King your father, and to contract an alliance with a parlia- 
ment which they call yonder tlic Rump Parliament; it Wiis 
unbecoming, I acknowledge, but it was not unskilful in a political 
point of view, since, thanks to that treaty, I saved your Majesty, 
then a minor, the trouble and danger of a foreign war, which the 
Fronde— you remember the Fronde, sire?” — the young King 
hung down his head — “which the Fronde might have /i\tally 
complicated. And thus I prove to your Majesty, that to change our 
plan now, without warning our allies, would be at once unskilful 
and dishonest. We should make war with the aggression on our 
side ; wc should make it, deserxing to have it made against us ; 
and wc should have tlie appearance of fearing it wliilst provoking 
it, for a permission granted to five hundred men, to two hundred 
men, to fifty men, to ten men, is still a permission. One Frenchman, 
that is the nation ; one uniform, that is the army. Suppose, sire, 
for example, that, sooner or later, you sliould ha\'c war with 
Holland, which, sooner or later, will certainly happen; or with 
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Spain, which will perhaps ensue if your marriage fails (Ma^arin 
side a furtive glance at the King), “amcl there are a tliousand 
causes that might still make yoiu* marriage fail — well, would yim 
approve of England’s sending to the Unitetl Provinces or to Spain 
a regiment, a company, a squadron cven/of English gentlemen? 
Would you think that they kept within the limits of iheir treaty 
of alliance?’* 

Louis listened: it seemed so strange to him that Ma/arir 
should invoke good faith, and he the author of so many political 
tricks, called Mazarinades. “And yet,’' said the King, “willnml 
any manifest authorisation, I cannot prevent gentlemen of my 
stales 1‘roin passing over into England, if such should be tlieir go<x] 
pleasure.” 

“You ought to compel them to return, sire, or at least protest 
against their presence as enemies in a country allied with you.” 

“Well, but come, Monsieur Ic Cardinal, you who an: sc 
profound a genius, try if you cannot find means to assist this pool 
King, without compromising ourselves.'^ 

“And that is exactly what I ;un not willing to do, my deai 
sire,” said Mazarin. “If England were to act exactly according tc 
my wishes, she could not act better tlian she docs ; if 1 direcu d the 
policy of England from this place, 1 should not direct it othciwise. 
Governed as she is governed, England is an eternal ne.st of con- 
tention for all Europe. Holland protects Charles II., let Holland 
do so; they will become angry, they will fight. They arc the only 
two maritime powers. Lt:t them destroy each other’s fleets; we 
can construct ours with the wreck of their vcsse.ds, and shall save 
our money to buy nails with.” 

“Oh, how paltry and mean all that is you tell me, MoiLsieur Ic 
Cardinal ! ” 

“Yes, but nevertiieless it is true, sire; you must confess that. 
There is tliis, still further. Suppose I admit, for a moment, the 
possibility of breaking your word, and evading the treaty— su('h 
a thing sometimes happens, but that is when some great interest 
is to be promoted by it, or when the treaty is found to be tcK> 
troublesome — well, you will authorise the engagement asked of 
you: France — her banner, which is the same thing — will ciuss 
tile Straits and will fight; France will be conquered.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Why, tliere is a pretty general for us to fight under— this 
Charles II. ! Worcester gave us good proofs of that.” 

“But he will no longer have to deal with Cromwell, monsieui 

“But he ^vill have to deal with Monk, who is quite as dangerous. 
The brave brewer of whom wc aie speaking was a visional y ; he 
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had niomenls of exaltation, faintings, during which he ran over 
or split like a too full diask; and from the chinks there always 
escaped some drops of his thoughts, and by the sample the whole 
of his thought was to be made out. Cromwell has thus allowed 
us more than ten times to penetrate into his very soul, when one 
would have conceived \hat soul to be enveloped in triple brass, 
as Horace luis it. but Monk! Oh, sire, God defend you from ever 
having anything politically to trans 2 ict with Monk. It is he who 
has given me, in one year, all tlic gray hairs I have. Monk is no 
fanatic; unfortunately he is a politician; he does not sp(^t, he 
keeps close together. For ten years he has had his eyes fixed\upon 
one objec t, and nobody has yet been able to ascertain What. 
Every morning, as Louis XI. advised, he burns his nightcap. 
Therc'fbre, on tJie day when this plan, slowly and solitarily 
ripened, shall break for tit, it will break forth with all the con- 
ditions of the success which always accompany an unforeseen 
event. 

“"Fhat is Monk, sire, o?whom, perhaps, you have never heard — 
of whom, perhaps, you did not know the name even, before your 
brother, Ciharles II., who knows what he is, pronounced it before 
you. He is a wonder of depth and tenacity, the only two thipgs 
against which intelligence and ardour are blunted. Sire, I had 
.ardour when I w'lts young : 1 always had intelligence. I may 
.safely Itoasl of it, because 1 am reproached with it. I have done 
very well wath these two cjualitics, since, from the son of a fisher- 
man of Piscina, I am become first minister of the King of France; 
and in that c|uality your Majesty will perhaps acknowledge I have 
rendered some services to the throne of your Majesty. Well, sire, 
if I had met with Monk on my way, instead of Monsieur dc 
Beaufort, Monsieur de Retz, or Monsieur le Prince — well, we 
should liave been ruined. If you engage yourself rashly, sire, you 
will fall into the talons of this politic soldier. The casque of Monk, 
sire, is an iron coffer, in the recesses of which he shuts up his 
thoughts, and no one has the key of it. Therefore, near him, or 
rather before him, I bow, sire, for I have nothing but a velvet 
cap.*’ 

“What do you think Monk wishes to do, then?” 

“Eh ! sire, if I knew that, I w'ould not tell you to mistrust him, 
for 1 should be stronger than he; but with him I am afraid to 
guess — to guess!— you undei-stand my word? — for if I thought I 
had guessed, I sliould stop at an idea, and, in spite of myself, 
sliould pursue that idea. Since that man has been in power 
yonder, I am like those damned souls in Dante, whose necks 
Satan lias twisted, and who walk foiward, looking behind them. 
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I am travelling towards Madrid, but I never lose sight of London. 
1 o gue.ss, with that devil of a man, is to deceive oneself, and to 
drccive oneself is to ruin oneself. God keep me from ever seeking 
to guess what he aims at ; I confine myself to watching what he 
does, and that is pretty well enough. Now, 1 believe that he has a 
strong inclination to succeed Cromwell., Your Charles 11. has 
already caused proposals to be made to him by ten pt rsons; he 
has salislied himself with driving these ten meddlers Iroin his 
presence, without saying anything to them but, ‘liegone, or I will 
have you hung.’ That man is a sepuh hro! At this moment Monk 
is affecting devotion to the Rump Parliament : of this devotion, 
observe, 1 am not the dupe. Monk has no wisli lo be assassinat»‘d 
— an assassination would stop him in the midst of Ins operations; 
and hi.s work must be accomplished. So I believe that Monk is 
keeping well with the Parliament till the day comes lor his 
dispersing it. You are asked for swords, but tliey are to fight 
against Monk. God preserve you from lighting against Monk, sire ; 
for Monk would beat us, and I should rftwer console myself after 
being beaten by Monk. I should say to myself, Monk has Ibreseen 
that victory ten years. Por God’s sake, sire, out of lri(‘iKiship lor 
you, if not out of con.sid<'ration for himself, let Clharles II. keep 
quiet. Your Majesty will make him a little revenue here ; you will 
give him one of your chateaux. Yes, yes— wait awhile. Jkit I 
forgot tlic treaty — tliat famous treaty of which wc were just now 
speaking. Your Majesty h«as not even the right lo give him a 
chateau ! ” 

“How is that?” 

“Yes, yes; your Majesty Ls bound not to afford hospitality to 
King Charles, and to compel liim to leave I'rance even. It was 
on this account wc forced him to Cfuit it; and yet here he is 
re turned again. Sire, I hope you will give your brother to under- 
stand that he cannot remain with us; that it is impr>ssiblc he 
should be allowed to compromise us; or I myself ” 

“Enough, monsieur,” said Louis XIV., rising. “For to n‘fuse 
me a million, perhaps you have the right ; your rnillioiLs arc your 
owm. lb refuse me two hundred genthmen, you have .still further 
th(; right; for you arc fii’st minisUr, and you have, in the eyes of 
France, the responsibility of peace* and war. But that you shoulel 
pretend to prevent me, who am King, affording hospitality to the 
grandson of Henry IV., to my comin-german, /o the companion 
of my childhood — there your power stops, and tlicrc commences 
my will.” 

“Sire,” said Mazarin, delighted at being let off so cheaply, 
and who had, besides, only fought so earnestly to arrive at that — ■ 
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“sire, I will always bend before the will of my King. Let my King» 
then, keep near him, or in one of his chateaux, the King of 
England ; let Mazarin know it, but let not the minister know it.” 

“Good-night, monsieur,” said Louis XIV.; “I go away in 
despair.” 

“ But convinced ; and, that is all I desire, sire,” replied Mazarin, 

'Fhe King made no answer, and retired quite pensive, con- 
vinced, not of all Mazarin had told him, but of one thing which 
he took care not to mention to him; and that was, that^it was 
necessary for him to study seriously both his own affairs and those 
of* Pmrope, for he found them very difficult and very ol^scurc. 
Louis found ihc King of England seated in the same place that 
he had left him in. On perceiving him, the English prince a^rosc; 
but at the first glance he saw discouragement in dark letters upon 
his cousin’s brow. Then, speaking first, as if to facilitate the painful 
avowal that Louis had to make to him, — 

“Whatever may it be,” said he, “I shall never forget all the 
kindness, all the friendship, you have exliibitcd towards me.” 

“Alas!” replied Louis, in a melancholy tone, “only sterile 
goodwill, my brother.” 

Charles II. became extremely pale; he passed his cold hand 
over his brow, and struggled for a few instants against a faintness 
that made him tremble. “I understand,” said he at last; “no 
more hope!” 

Louis seized the hand of Charles II. “Wait, my brother,” 
saitl he; “precipitate nothing; everything may change; it is 
exlieme resolutions that ruin causes; add another year of trial, 
I implore you, to the years you have already undergone. You have, 
to induce you to act now rather than at another time, neither 
occasion nor opportimity. Gome with me, my brother ; I will give 
you one of my residences, whichever you prefer, to inhabit. I, with 
you, will keep my eye upon events ; we will prepare. Come, then, 
my brother, have courage!” 

Charles II. withdrew his hand from that of the King, and 
drawing back, to salute him with more ceremony, “With all my 
lieart, thanks!” replied he, “sire; but I have prayed without 
success to tlie greatest king on earth; now I will go and ask a 
miracle of God.” And lie went out without being willing to hear 
any more, his head carried loftily, his hand trembling, witli a 
painful contractiqp of his noble countenance, and that profound 
gloom which, finding no more hope in the world of men, appeared 
to go beyond it, and ask it in worlds unknown. The officer of 
musketeers, on seeing him pass by thus pale, bowed almost to hb 
knees as he saluted him. He then took a fiambeau, called two 
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musketeers, and descended the deserted staircase witii the un- 
fortunate King-, holding in his left hand his hat, the plume of\vhi( h 
swept the steps. Anived at the door, the musketeer asked the King 
which way he was going, that he might direct the musketr'ers. 

“Monsieur,’* replied Charles II., in a tuhdutxl voice, “you 
who have known my father, say, did you^ever pray for him? It 
you liavc done so, do not forget me in your praters. Now, I am 
going alone, and beg of you not to accompany me, or have me 
accompanied farther. ’ ’ 

The oflicer bowed, and sent aw'ay the musketeers into the 
inter ior of the palace. But he himself remained an instant under 
lire porch to watch the depar ture of Charles II., till he was lost 
in the turning of the next street. “To him, as to his father formerly,” 
murmured he, “Athos, if he were here, would say with reason : 
‘Salutation to fallen Majesty!’ ” Then rcasccnding the stairciisc, 
“t)h! the vile service that I follow!” said lie at every step. 
“Oh I my pitiful master ! Life thus carried on is no longer tolerable, 
aiivi it is at length time that I do somethifrg! No more generosity, 
no more energy! The master has succeeded, the pupil is starved 
for ever. MordioiiK! I woll not resist. Come, you men,” continued 
he, entering the antechamber, “why are you all looking at me so? 
Kxiinguish these hamlx‘aux, and return to your posts. Ah I you 
were guarding me? Yes, you watch over me, do you not, worthy 
fellows? Brave fools! I am not the Due de Guise. Begone! They 
will not assassinate me in the little colander. IVsides,” added 
lie, in a low voice, ‘‘that would he a resolution, and no reso- 
luiioas have been formed since Monsieur Ic Cardinal dc 
Richelieu died. Now, with all his faults, that wa.s a man! It is 
deciilcd : to-morrow I will throw my cassock to the nettles.” 

I'licn reflec ting : “No,” said he, “not yet ! I have one great trial 
to make, and I will make it; but that, and I swear it, shall l>e the 
last, mordiouxl” 

He had not finished speaking, when a voice issued from the 
King’s chamber. “Monsieur le lieutenant!” said this voice. 

“Here am I,” replied he. 

“The King desires to speak to you.” 

“Humph ! ” said the lieutenant ; “perhaps this Is for wliat I was 
thinking about.” And he went into the King’s apartment. 
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THE KINO AND THE LIEUTENANT OP MUSKETEERS 

As soon as the King saw the officer enter, he dismissed his valei’^ 
de-chambre and his gentleman. “Who is on duty to-morrow, 
monsieur?” asked he. \ 

The lieutenant bowed his head with military politeness, and 
replied, “I am, sire.” ^ 

“How! you still?” 

“Sire, when travelling, the musketeers supply all the posts of 
your Majesty’s household ; that is to say, yours, Her Majesty the 
Qiieen’s, and Monsieur Ic CardinaPs, the latter of whom borrows 
of the King the best part, or rather the most numerous part, of 
the royal guard.” 

“But in the interims?” 

“There arc no interims, sire, but for twenty or thirty men 
who rest out of a hundred and twenty. At the Louvre it is very 
dilTerent, and if I were at the Louvre, I should rest upon my 
brigadier; but, when travelling, sire, no one knows what may 
hapiien, and 1 prefer doing my duty myself.” 

“Then you are on guard every day?” 

“And every night. Yes, sire.” 

“Monsieur, I cannot allow that — I will have you rest.” 

“That is very kind, sire; but I will not.” 

“What do you say?” said the King, who did not at first 
comprehend the full meaning of this reply. 

“I say, sire, that I will not expose myself to the chance of a 
fault. If the devil had an ill turn to play me, you understand, sire, 
iis he knows the man with wiiom lie has to deal, he would choose 
tlie moment when I should not be there. My duty and the peace 
of my conscience before cvcr\’tliing, sire.” 

“But such duty will kill you, monsieur.” 

“Eh! sire, 1 have performed it thirty years, and in all France 
and Navarre there is not a man in ^better health than I am. 
Moreover, 1 entreat you, sire, not to trouble yourself about me; 
I am not accustomed to it.” 

The King cut short the conversation by a fresh question. 
“Shall you be here, then, to-morrow morning?” 

*‘As at present? yes, sire.” 

The King walked several times up and down his chamber; 
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it was very plain that he burned witli a desire to speak, but that 
he was restrained by some fear or other. The lieutenant, standing; 
motionless, hat in hand, leanincj on his hip, watched him makincf 
these evolutions, and, whilst looking at him, grumbled to himself, 
biting his moustache. • 

'T’or a demi-pistole, he has not resolution enough! I would 
lay a wag(‘r he does not speak at all !” * 

The King continued to walk about, casting from time to lime 
a side glance at the lieutt nant. ‘Tie is the very spit of his father,” 
continued the latter, in his secret monologue; “he is at once proud, 
avari( ious, and timid. The devil take his master, say 1.” 

'J’lie King stopped. “Lieutenant,” said he. 

‘T am lu re, sire.” 

“VVliy did you cry out this evening, down below in the salons, 
‘On the King’s service! His Majesty’s musketeers!* ” 

“lleeause you gave me the order, sire.” 

“\'ours<lf.” 

“]nd(*exl, I did nut .say a word, monsieur.” 

“Sire, an order is given by a sign, by a g(\sture, by a glance, 
as intelligibly, as freely, and as clearly as by word of mouth. A 
servant who has nothing but ears, is not half a good servant.” 
“^'(jur eyes are very penetrating, then, monsieur.” 

“How is that, sire:’” 

“because they see what is not,” 

“My eyes arc' good, though, sire, although they have .served 
their master long and much. When they have anything to see, 
they sc*Idom miss the opportunity. Now, this evening, they saw 
that your Majesty coloured with endeavouring to (onccal your 
inclination to gape; that your Majesty looked with eloquent 
suppUealioiLs, first at His Lmincnce, and then at Her Majc.sly the 
C^ueen-Mcghcr, and at lengtli tcj the door of entrance; and they 
so tlu>roughJy remarked all I have said, that they saw your 
Majesty’.s lips articulate these words, ‘Who will get rue out of 
liiis.” ” 

“ Monsieur 1” 

“C>»' something to this effect, sire: ‘My rnasketeers ! ’ I could 
then no longer hesitate. That look was for me —the order was for 
me. I cried out instantly, ‘His Majesty’s musketeers!’ And, 
besides, that is proved to be true, sire, not only by your Majesty’s not 
saying I was wrong, but proving I was right by going out at once.” 

I'he King turned away to smile ; then, after a few seconds, he 
again fixed his limpid eye upon that countenance .so intelligent, 
so bold, and so firm, that it might have been said to be the proud 
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and energetic profile of the eagle in face of the sun. “That is all 
very well,” said he, after a short silence, during which he en- 
deavoured, in vain, to look his oflicer down. 

But, seeing the King said no more, the latter pirouetted on his 
heels, and made thrtc steps towards the door, muttering, “He 
will not speak ! Mordionx! he will not speak,” 

“I'liank you, monsieur,” said the King at last. 

“Humph!” continued the lieutenant; “there only wanted 
that. Blamed for having been less of a fool than another might 
have been.” And he gained the door, allowing his spurs to jwigle 
in true military style. But when he was upon the threshold, feeling 
that (he King’s desire drew hini back, he returned. 

“Has your Majesty told me all?” asked he, in a tone we 
cannot describe, but which, without appearing to solicit the royal 
confidence, contained so much persuasiv e frankness, that the King 
immediately replied, — 

“Yes, but draw near, monsieur.” 

“Now, then,” inurniiired (he ofilar, “lie is coming to it at 
last.” 

“Listen to me.” 

“ I will not lose a word, sire.” 

“You will mount on horseback to-morrow, at about half-past 
four in the morning, and you will have a horse saddled for me,” 

“From your Majesty’s stables?” 

“No; one of your musketeers’ horses.” 

“Very well, sire, is that all?” 

“And you will accompany me.” 

“Shall 1 come to seek your Majesty, or shall I wait?” 

“You will wait for me,” 

“Where, sire?” 

“At the ii(tlc park gate.” 

The lieutenant bowed, understanding that the King had told 
him all he had to say. In fact, the King dismissed him with a 
gracious wave of tlic hand. The officer left the chamber of tlic 
King, and returned to place himself philosophically in his arm- 
(hair, where, far from sleeping, as might have been expected, 
considering how late it was, he began to reflect more profoundly 
than he had ever reflected before. The result of tlic^e re- 
flections was not so melancholy as the preceding ones had been. 

“Come, he has begun,” said he. “I.ovc urges him on, and lie 
goes forward — he goes forward ! The King is nobody in his own 
palace ; but the man perhaps may prove to be worth something. 
VVell, we shall sec to-morrow morning. Oh! oh!” cried he, all 
at once starting up, “that is a gigantic idea, ftwTdionx\ and 
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perhaps my fortune depends, at least, upon tluit idea!” After tliis 
exclaniiition, the officer arose and marched, with his hands in 
the pockets of his jerkin, about the immense antc clKimbcr that 
scr\ed him as an apartment. 

“ excites!** said he, “I am mistaken if Mazarin is not layini^ 
a snare for this amorous boy. '!Mazariin this cvc'ning, gave an 
address and made an appointment as complacently as M. 1 )angraii 
himself could have done — I heard him. and 1 know the meaning 
of his words. * To-morrow mc»rning,’ said he, ‘they will j)ass 
opposite the biidge of Blois.’ Aiordioia! tlial is clear enough, and 
particularly for a lover, 'fhat is the cause of this embarrassmrnt ; 
that is the cause of this hesitation; that is the cause ol'this. order— 
‘Monsieur the lieutenant of my musketeers, be on horse bat k lo- 
inurrow at lour o'clock in the morning.* Wiiich is as dear as if 
he had said — ‘Monsieur the lieutenant of my rnuskctrtis to- 
moiiou, at four, at the bridge of Blois — do you undt'rstand.'* 
Here is a state secret, then, wliicli I, humble i\s I arn, have in my 
possession, w'hile it is in action. And how do I gel it.’ B<*< ause 1 
ha\ e good eyes, as His Majesty just now said. They say lie loves 
this little Italian doll furiously, 'fhey say he threw hirnsell’ at his 
mother’s feet, to ask her to allow him to marry her. I'hey say the 
Queen went so far as to consult the court of Rome; whether such 
a marriage, contraett'd against her will, would be valid. Oh. if I 
were but twenty-five ! If 1 liad by my side those 1 no longer have! 
If I did not despise the whole world most profoundly, 1 woukl 
ernhioil Mazarin with the Queen- Mother, France with Spain, 
and I would make a queen after my own fashion. But let that 
pfiss.*’ And the lieutenant snapj>cd his fingers in disdain. 

“This miserable Italian — this poor creature — this sordid 
wictch — who has just refused the King of England a million, 
would not perhaps give me a thousand pistoles for the news I would 
carry him. Mordioux/ I am failing into second childhood — 1 am 
becoming stupid indeed! Fhe idea of Mazarin giving anything! 
ha ! ha I ha ! ** and he laughed in a subdued voice. 

“Well, let us go to sleep —let us go to sleep ; and tlie sooner the 
belter. My mind is fatigued with my evening’s work, and will s<‘C 
tilings to-morrow more clearly than to-day.’* 
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MARY I>E MANCINT 

I 

The sun had srarcfly enlightened the majestic trees of the park 
and the lofty turrets of the castle with his first beams, when the 
young King, who had lieen awake more tlian two hours, possessed 
by tlie sleeplessness of love, opened his shutters himself, and cast 
an in(| airing look into the courts of the sleeping palace. He saw 
that it was the hour agreed up(*n : the great court clock pointed 
to a quarter past four. He did not disturb his valet-de-chambic^ 
who was sleeping profoundly at some distance; he dressed him- 
self, and the valet, in a great fright, sprang up, thinking he had 
been deficient in his duty; but tlie King sent him back again, 
commanding him to proiierve the most absolute silence. He then 
descended the little staircase, went out at a lateral door, and 
perceived, at the end of the wall, a mounted hoi*scman, holding 
another horse by the bridle. This horseman was not to be recog- 
nised in his cloak and slou( hed hat. As to the horse, saddled like 
that of a rich citizen, it had nothing remarkable about it to the 
most experienced eye. Louis took the bridle ; the officer held the 
stirrup without dismounting, and asked His Majesty’s orders in a 
low voice. 

“Follow me,” rejilied the King. 

'Fhe ofliccr put his horse to the trot, behind that of his masK r, 
and they descended the hill towards the bridge. When arrived 
at the other side of the Loire. — 

“Monsieur,” said the King, “you will jilcase to ride on till 
you sec a carriage coming; then return and inform me. I will wait 
here.” 

“Will your Majesty deign to give me some description of the 
carriage I am charged to discover?” 

“A carriage in which you will see two ladies, and probably 
their attendants likewise.” 

“Sire, I should not wish to make a mistake; is there no other 
sign by which I may know tins carriage?” 

“It will bear, in all probability, the arms of Moasieur le 
Cardinal,” 

“That is sufficient, sire,” replied tlie officer, fully instructed 
in the object of his search. He put his horse to the trot, and rode 
sharply on in the direction pointed out by the King. But he had 
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scarcely gone five hundred paces when he saw four mules, and 
then a carriage, loom up from behind a little hill. Behind this 
carriage came another. It required only one glance to Jissurc him 
that these were the equipages he was in search of ; he therefore 
turn('d his bridle, and rode back to the Kiifg. 

‘‘Sire,” said he, “here arc the carriagcS| I'hc first, as you said, 
contains two ladies with their maids, the second contains the 
lootmen, provisions, and necessaries.” 

“'I hat is well,” replied the King in an agitated voice. ”Ple;isc 
to gt> and tell those ladies that a cavalier of the court wishes to 
pay his respects to them alone.” 

d’hc officer set off at a gallop. said he, as rode 

on, “here is a new and honourable employment, 1 hope! 1 
complained of being nobody. I am tlic King^s confidant: that is 
enough to make a musketeer burst with pride.” 

He approached the carriage and deliven d his message, gallantly 
and intclligenlly. I'lure were two ladies in the carriage; one of 
great beauty, although ratlier thin; the? other less favoured by 
nature, hut lively, grac eful, and uniting in the light folds of heu 
brow all the signs of a strong w ill. Her eyes, animate d and i)ier(’ing, 
in paiticular, spoke more el(>c|uenlly than all the amorous phiases 
in fashion in those days of gallantry. It was to her D’Artagnaii 
addressed himself, without fear of being mistaken, although the 
other was, as wc have said, the more handsome ol the two. 

“Madame,” said he, “I am the lieutenant of the Muskc^ecis, 
and there is on the road a cavalier who awaits you, and is d(‘sirou« 
of paying his respects to you.” 

At tliese words, the elfect of which he watched closely, the lady 
with the black eyes uttered a cry ol joy, leant out of the carriage 
window, and, seeing the cavalier approaching, held out her arms, 
exclaiming. — 

“Ah, my dear sire ! ” And the tears gushed from her eyc“‘-. 

The c,oachman stopped his tc'am: the wcjmeii rose in (onfusic/U 
from the bottom of' the carriage, and the second lady made a 
slight rewrence, terminated by the most ironical smile lliat 
jealousy ever imparled to the lips of woman. 

“Mary, dear Maiy !” cried the King, taking the hand of the 
black-eycd lady in both his. And opening the lieavy door }iiins(‘]f', 
ho drew her out of tlic carriage with so much ardoui, iliat she 
was in his arms before she touched the ground. Ihc li{Mitenant, 
posted on the other side of the cairiage, saw and heard all without 
being observed. 

Ihc King offered his arm to Maciemoiselle de Mancini, and 
made a sign to the coachman and lackeys to proceed. It was 
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nearly^ six o’clock; the road was fresh and pleasant; tall trees 
with their foliage still enclosed in the golden down of their buds» 
let tiie dew of morning filter from their trembling branches, like 
liquid diamonds ; the grass was bursting at the foot of the hedges ; 
the swallows, only a few days returned, described tlicir graceful 
curves bctwecti the heayens and the water ; a brcc/.e, perfumed by 
th»‘ blossoming woods, sighed along the road and wrinkled the 
surface of the waters of the river; all these beauties of the day, all 
these perfumes of the plants, all these aspiratioas of the fearth 
towards the heavens intoxicated the two lovers, walking sicK by 
si(l«’, I (‘ailing upon each other, eyes fixed upon eyes, hand clapped 
within hand, and who, lingering its by a common desire, did not 
dare to speak, they had so much to say. 

d'hc officer saw that the King’s horse pulled this way and that, 
and inconvenienced Mademoiselle dc Manciiii. He took advantage? 
of the pretext of taking the horse to draw near to them, and 
dismounted, and walking between the two horses he led, he did 
not lose a single word or gesture of the lovers. It was Mademoiselle 
dc Maiicini who at length began, — 

“Ah, my dear sire!” said she, “you do not abandon me, 
then?” 

“No,” replied the King, “you see I do not, Mary.” 

“ I had been so often told though, that as soon as we should be 
scparali'd you would no longer think of me.” 

Dear Mary, is it then lo-day only that you liave discovered we 
are surrounded by jieoplc interested in deceiving us?” 

“ But tlicn, sire, tliis journey, this alliance with Spain? Ihcy are 
going to marry you!” 

Louis hung his head. At the same time the officer could see in 
the sun the cyt s of Mary de Mancini shine with the brilliancy 
of a poniard starting from its sheath. “And you have done 
notliing in favour of our love?” asked the girl, after a silence of a 
moment. 

“Ah! mademoiselle, how could you believe that? I threw myself 
at flic feel of my mother; I begged her, 1 implored her; I told her 
all my hopes of happiness were in you ; I even threatened ” 

“Well?” asked Mary eagerly. 

“Well, the Qiiceii-Molher wrote tO“-thc court of Rome, and 
i*cceived as aruswer tliat a marriage between us would have no 
validity, and would be dissolved by tlic Holy Father. At length, 
finding there was no ho|x; for us, I requested to have my marriage 
with the Infanta at least delayed.” 

“.\nd yet that does not prevent your being on the road to meet 
her?” 
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^•What would you have? To my prayers, to my supplicatioas* 
tc» my tears, I received no answer but reasons of state.** 

it was now Mary's turn to hang her head, “Then 1 must bid 
ynu adieu ior ever,’* said she. “You know that 1 am being 
txiicd ; you know^ (hat I am goiog to be bufied alive; you know 
Mill mon? that they want to marry me also,’* 

Louis became very pale, and placed his hand upon his heart. 
‘Tf 1 had thought that my life only had been at stake, 1 have 
been so persecuted that I might liavc yielded ; but I thought > ours 
was concerned, my dear sire, and I stood out for the sake <if 
presers ing your happiness.’* 

“Oh, yes! my happiness! my treasure!” murmured the King, 
im^re gallantly than passionately, perhaps. 

“The Cardinal might have yielded,’* said Mary, “if you had 
adtlrcssed yours(‘lf to liim, il' you had pressed him, I'or the 
Cardinal to call the King of France his nephew! do you not 
pencive, sire? He would have made war even for that honour; 
the Cardinal, assured of governing al^ne, under the double 
pretext of having brought up the King aiul given his niece to him 
in marriage — the C’ardinal wotild have combated all wills, over- 
come all obstacles. Oh, sire ! 1 can answer for that. 1 am a woman, 
and I sec clearly into everything where love is concerned.” 

'riiese words j^roduced a strange cflect upon the King. Instead 
of heightening his passion, they cooled it. He stoj>{K‘d and said 
with precipitation, — 

“Wljat is to be said, mademoiselle? Everything has failed.** 
“Except your will, 1 trust, my dear sire?” 

“Alas !** said the King colouring, “have I a will !” 

“Oh!” allowed Mademoiselle dc Mancini to escape mourn- 
fully, wounded by that expression. 

“ i'he King has no will but that which policy dictates, but that 
whic h reasons of state impose upon him.” 

“Oh! it is becau.se you have no love,” cri«*d Mary; “if you 
loved, sire, you would have a will.” 

On prcmouucing these words, Mary raised her ryes to her lover, 
wliom she saw more pale and more cast down than an exile who 
is about to quit his native land forever. “Accuse me,” nmrmured 
the King, “but do not say I do not love you.” 

.\ long silence followed these words, which the young King had 
pionounccd with a perfectly true and profound feeling. “I am 
unable to think that to-morrow, and after to-morrow, 1 shall s<‘c 
you no more ; I cannot think that I am going to end my sad days 
at a distance from Paris ; that the lips of an ol d man, of an unknown, 
should touch that hand which you hold within yours ; no, in truth, 
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1 cannot think of all that, my dear sire, without my poor heart 
bursting with despair.” 

And Mary dc Mancini did shed floods of tears. On his part, the 
King, affected, carried his handkerchief to his mouth, and stifled 
a sob. “Sec,” said ?lic, “the carriages have stopped, my sister 
waits for me, the time r<nne ; what you are about to decide upon, 
will be decided for life. Oh, sire! you arc willing then that I 
should lose you? You arc uiliing, then, Louis, that she to whom 
you have said ‘I love you,’ should belong to another than^to h<*r 
•King, to her master, to her lover? Oh! courage, Louis! courage! 
C)ne word, a single word ! Say ‘ I will ! ’ and all my life is enchained 
to yours, and all my heart is yours for ever.” 

'J’he King made no rejdy. Mary then looked at him as Dido 
looked at .d'.neas in the Llysian fields, fierce and disdainful. 

“Adieu, then,” said she ; “ adieu life ! adieu love I adieu heaven ! ” 

And she made a step to depart. The King detained her, seized 
her hand, which he glued to his lips, and, despair prevailing 
over the resolution lu* appeared to have inwardly formed, h«' let 
fall upon that beautiful hand a burning tear of n gret, w'hich made 
Mary start, so really had that tear burnt her. She saw the humid 
eyes of the King, his pale brow, his convulsed lips, and cried, with 
an accent that cannot be described. — 

“Oh, sire! you are a King; you weep, and yet I depart !” 

As his sole reply, the King concealed his face in liis handkerchief. 
The officer here uttered something .so like a roar that it frightened 
tljc horses. Mademoiselle dc Mancini, quite indignant, quitted 
the King’s arm, got precipitately into the carriage, crying to the 
coachman, — “Go on, go on, and quick !” 

The coacliman obeyed, flogged his mules, and the lieavy 
carriage rocked upon its creaking axle, whilst the King of France, 
alone, cast down, annihilated, did not dare to look either behind 
or before him. 
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WHICH PROVKS THAI’ HO I H KINO ANif MISKKIKHR HAV'F. 

(;OOI) MKMORir.S 

\Vin,N the King, like ail the |X‘oj)ie in the world who are in love, 
had long and atienlivcly vvatdied tlie disapj)earan(T in the 
lioii/on oi the carriage wliii h bore away liis mistress; when lie 
had turned and turned again a hundred tinxvs to the saint' way, 
and had at length succeeded in calming in a degree the agitation 
of liis heart and thoughts, 1 h' lecolletted that he was not alone, 
'rhe ofiiccr still held tlie horse by the bridle, and had not lost all 
lu)j>c of seeing the King lecovei his resolution. He h<id still the 
lesoucc of mounting and riding after th<» (arriage; tliey would 
have lost nothing by waiting a little. But the imagination of the 
lieutenant of the musketeers was too rich and loo biilliant; it 
left far behind it that c>t the King, who look care not to allow 
himself to be cairied away by such an exet'ss of luxury. lie < on- 
tented himself with afiproacliing the oHicer, and in a doleful voire, 
“Clome,” said he, ‘Met us be gone; all is ended, I'o hoise!’* 

The odker imitat(‘d this carriage, this slowness, this sadness, 
and leisurely mounted hivS horse. The King j)ushed on sharply, 
the li^'iitenant followed him. At the bridg(‘ lands turned round 
foi the last time. I'lu* lit utenant. patient as a god who has (*t«*rnity 
behind and before liim, still lioped fur a return ol enetgy. But it 
wus groundles.s; nothing appealed. Louis gained (he stre<*t w'hi< Ii 
led to the castle, and entered its seven was striking. When oixe 
(he King w'as returnee!, and the musk<-i<*er, who saw everything, 
had seen a corner ol the ta))estry i ise at the window of! Ir ‘ C ki dinal, 
he bi ('allied a profound sigh, like a man unloos(*d liom tlie tigiilest 
bonds, and said in a low voice, — 

“Now', then, my oflieer, I hope that it is over,” 

TIk King summoned his gc'iitleman. ‘‘Llc'ase to understand I 
shall receive nobodv before two o’elot'k/' s.ud lie, 

“Sire,” replied the gentleman, “there is, however, soim* one who 
rec^uests admittance.” 

“Who is ihat.^” 

‘‘Your lieutenant of musketeers.” 

“Ah!” said the King, “let him come in.” 

Ihe officer entered. The King made a sign, and the genih/man 
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and the valet retired. Louis followed them with his eyes until they 
held shut the door, and when the tapestries had fallen behind 
them, — “You remind me by your presence, monsieur, of some- 
thing I had forgotten to recommend to you, that is to say, the most 
absolute discretion,!* 

“Oh ! sire, why does your Majesty give yourself the trouble of 
making me such a recommendation? It is plain you do not know 
me.” j 

“Yes, monsieur, that is true. I know that you arc discreet; 
but as 1 had i>rescribcd nothing- 

'J'hc ofFucr bowed. “Has your Majesty nothing else to ^y to 
nu 

“No, monsieur; you may retire.** 

“Shall I obtain permission not to do so till 1 have spoken t^ the 
King, sire?’* 

“What have you to say to me? Explain yourself, monsieur.’* 

“Sire, a tiling without importance to you, but which interests 
me greatly. Pardon m 2 then for speaking of it. Without urgency, 
without necessity, I never would have done it, and I would have 
disappeared, mute and insignificant as I always have been.** 

“How! Disappeared! I do not understand you, monsieur.** 

“Sire, in a word,** said the officer, “I am come to ask for my 
discharge from your Majesty's service.” 

'Phe King made a movement of surprise, but the officer re- 
mained as motionless as a statue. 

“What, you arc desirous of quitting my service, monsieur?” 
said Louis with an expression that revealed something more than 
surprise. 

“She, I have that regret.” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“It is so, however, sire. I am getting old; I have wom harness 
now tJiirty-fivc years; my poor shoulders arc tired; I feel that I 
must give place to the young. I don’t belong to this age; I have 
still one foot in the old one ; it results that everything is strange in 
my eyes, everything astonishes and bewildci's me. In short, I have 
the honour to ask for my discharge of your Majesty.” 

“Monsieur,” said the King looking at the officer, who wore his 
uniform with an ease that would have created envy in a young 
man, “you arc stronger and more vigorous than I am.” 

“Oh!'* r<‘plicd the officer, with an air of false modesty, “your 
Majesty says so because I still have a good eye and a tolerably 
firm foot — because 1 can still ride a horse, and my moustache is 
black; but sire, vanity of vanities all that- -illusions all that — 
appearance, smoke, sire ! I have still a young air, it is true, but I 
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9 jn old at bottom ; and within six months I feel certain I shall be 

broken down, gouty, impotent. Tlicrefore, tlicn, sire ” 

Monsieur,” interrupted the King, “remember your w'ords of 
yesterday. You said to me in this very place where you now arc, 
that you were endowed with the best health of any man in kVaiK c; 
that fatigue w’as unknown to you; that yo^ cared not for passing 
whole days and nights at your post*. Did you tell me that, monsieur, 
or not? Recall your memory, monsieur.” 

The oliicer breathed a sigh. “ Sire,” said he, ” old age is boastful ; 
and it is pardonable for old men to make eulogy of those for whom 
others no longer make it. It is very possible I said that; but the 
fact is, sire, I am very much fatigued, and request permission to 
retire.” 

“Momicur,” said the King, advancing towards the ofiicer 
with a gesture at once full of address and majesty, “you arc not 
assigning me the true reason. You wish to quit my service, it may 
be true, but you disguise from me the motive for your retreat.” 

“Sire, believe that ” • 

“I believe what 1 see, monsieur; I see a vigorous, energetic 
man, full of presence of mind, the best soldier in France, perhaps; 
and this personage cannot persuade me the least in the world that 
yi»u stand in need of rest.” 

“Ah, sire!” said the lieutenant with bitterness, “what praises! 
Indeed, your Majesty confounds me I Energetic, vigorous, brave, 
intelligent, the best soldier in the army! But, sire, your Majesty 
exaggerates my small portion of merit to such a point, that, 
however good an opinion I may have of myself, I do not recognise 
mvself; in truth 1 do not. If 1 were vain enough to believe only 
half of your Majesty^s words, I should consider myself as a valuable, 
indispensable man. I should say that a servant possessed of such 
brilliant qualities was a treasure beyond all price. Now, sire, I 
have been all my life — I feel bound to say it— except at the present 
time, appreciated, in my opinion, much beneath my value. I 
therefore repeat, your Majesty exaggerates.” 

'Fhc King knitted his brow, for he saw a bitter raillery beneath 
the w'ords of the oflker. “Come, monsieur,” said he, “let us meet 
the question frankly. Are you dissatisfied with my service, say? 
No evasions; speak boldly, frankly — I command you to do so.” ^ 

The officer, who had been twisting his hat about in his handSt 
wdth an embarrassed air, for several minutes, raised his head at 
these words. 

“Oh! sire,” said he, “that puts me a little more at my case. 
To a question put so frankly, I will reply frankly. To tell the truth 
is a good thing, as much for the pleasure one feels in relieving 
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one’s heart, as on account of the rarity of the fact. I will speak 
the truth then to my King, at the same time imploring him to 
excuse the frankness of an old soldier.” 

Louis looked at his officer with anxious inciuictude, which was 
manifested by agitation of his gestuic. ”Well, then, speak!” 
said he, “for I am inmatient to hear the trutlis you havT to tell 
me. 

'rhe ofiicer threw his hat upon a table, and his countenance, 
always .so intelligent and martial, assumed, all at once, a strange 
character of grandeur and solemnity. ”Sire,” said he, quit 
the king’s service because I am dissatisfied. Tlic valet, in' these 
times, can approach liis master respectfully as I do, can givtJ him 
an account of' his labour, biing back his tools, rt nder tiic funds 
that have been enlrust(‘d to him, and say, ‘Master, my day’s work 
is done; pay me, if you jilease, and let us part !’ ” 

“Monsieur! monsiemr!” exclaimed the King purple witli 
anger. 

“Ah ! sire,” replied tke offic er bending his kn(‘e for a moment, 
“never was serv ant more respectful than 1 am before your Majesty ; 
fuily you eommaiided me to (ell the truth. Now I hav^e begun to 
(ell it, it must come out, even if you command me to hold my 
tongue.” 

'J'herc was so much resolution expressed in the dee{)-sitnk 
muscles of the oflicer’s countenance, that Louis XIV. had no 
occasion to tell him to continue; he continued then, whilst the 
King looked at him with a curiosity mingled with admiration. 

“Sire, I liav'e, as I havr said, now .scived the house* of Fiance 
thirty-five years ; few people Iiave worn out .so many swords in 
that servuce as 1 have, and the swords I speak of were good swords, 
too, sire. 1 was a boy, ignorant of everything except courage, when 
the King, your fathe r, divined that there was a plan in me*. 1 was 
a man, sire, w^hen the Cardinal de Ric helieu, who was a judge' of 
manhood, divined an enemy in me. Sire, the history of that enmity 
between the ant and the lion may be read, I'rom tlic first to the last 
line, in the secret archives of your family. If ever you feel an 
inclination to view it, do it, sire ; the history is worth the trouble - 
it is 1 who tell you so. You will there read that the lion, fatigued, 
harassed, out of breath, at length cried for ciuartcr, and the justice 
must be rendered him to say, that he gave as much as he required. 
Oh! those were' glorious times, sire, jTtrewed over with battles 
like one of Tasso’s or Ariosto’s epopees! The wonders of those times, 
to which tlic pc^ople of ours would refuse belief, were everyday 
occurrences. For five years together, 1 was a hero every day, at 
least so I was told bv personages of merit ; and that is a long period 
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for heroism, trust me, sire, is a period of fiv^ years. Nevertheless, 
1 have faith in what these people told me, for they wore goexi 
judges. TJicy were named M. dc Richelieu, M. dc Buckingham, 
M. dc B(‘aufort, M. de Retz, a rough genius himself in street 
warfare. In sliort, the King, Louis XIII. and even the Qiicen, 
your august mother, who one day condesemded to siiy, ‘T'hank 
you.’ 1 don’t know what service I had had the good fortune to 
n*nder her. Pardon me, sire, for speaking so boldly; but what I 
ndate to you, as I have already had the honour to tell your Ma jesty, 
is history.” 

rhe King bit his lips, and threw himself violently into his 
chair. 

‘’I appear importunate to your Majesty,” said th(' lieutenant. 
“Kh! sire, that is the fate of truth: she is a stern companion; she 
bristles all over with steel; she wounds those she attacks, and 
sometimes him who sj^eaks her.” 

“No, monsieur,” replic'd the King. “1 bade you speak — sf)eak 
them.” * 

“After the service of the King and the (Jardinal came tin' servic c 
of the regency, sire; I fought pr(*tty well in the* Fronde —much less 
thougli than the first time, 'fh(‘ men began to diminish in stature. 
I hav(‘, neverth(*less, h'd your Majesty's muskt‘t(‘(‘rs on some peril- 
ous occasions, which stand upon the ordc'rs of the day of the 
eompany. Mine wtis a beautiful lot them! 1 was the favourite of 
M. de Mazarin. Lieutenant lure! Lieutenant there! lieutenant to 
the right! lieutenant to the left! There was not a buifcT dealt in 
France of which your humble servant was not charged with the 
dealing; but they soon b(‘ramc not contented w^ith France; 
Monsieur le Cardinal, he sent me to England on CrornwcH’s 
account — another gentleman who w-as not over gentle, I assure 
you, sire. I had the honour to know him, and I was well able to 
appreciate him. A great deal w^as promised me on account of tliat 
mission. So, as I did in it quite contrary to all I had been bidden to 
do, I w^as generously paid, for I was at length appointe:d captain 
of the musketeers ; that is to say, to the post mo.st envied at court, 
which takes precedence over llie marshals of France, and with 
justice ; for when the captain of the musketeers is named, the flow'cr 
and king of the brave is named.” 

“Captain, monsieur;” interrupted the King; “you make a 
mistake. Lieutenant you mean to say.” 

“Not at all, sire — I make no mistake; your Majesty may rely 
upon rnc in that rcsp<'ct. Monsieur Ic Cardinal gave me the com- 
mission himself. But M. dc Mazarin, as you know better than 
anybody, docs not often give, and sometimes takes back what 
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he has given ; he took it back again, as soon as peace was made and 
he waw no longer in want of me. Gertes, I was not worthy to replace 
M. dc Tr^viilc, of illustrious memory; but they had promised me, 
and tlicy had given me; they ought to have stopped there.” 

“Is that what dissatisfies you, monsieur? Well, I will make 
inejuiries. I love justicf , and your claim, though made in military 
fashion, docs not displease me.” 

“Oh! sire,” said the officer, “your Majesty has ill understood 
me; I no longer claim anything now.” . 

“Excess of delicacy, monsieur ; but I will keep my eye upon your 
affairs, aixl bereaher ” ; 

“Oh, sire! what a word! — hereafter! Thirty years liave I lived 
upon that promising word, which has been pronounced by so 
many great pci'sonages, and which your mouth has, in its turn, 
just pronounced. Hereafter! that is how I have received a score 
of wounds, and how 1 hav e reached fifty-four years of age, without 
ever having had a louis in my purse, and without ever having met 
with a protectr)r in in^ road, I, who have prolecte^d so many 
people I So 1 change my formula, sire ; and when any one says to 
me ‘Hereafter ’ 1 reply ‘ Now.’ It is repose I solicit, sire. That may 
be easily grantt^d me — that will cost nobody anything.” 

“I did not look for this language, monsieur, particularly from 
a man who has always lived among the great. You forget you are 
speaking to tiie King, to a gentleman who is, I suppasc, of as 
gO(xI a hou.se as yourself; and when / say hereafter, 1 mean a 
certainty.” 

“ I do not at all doubt it, sire ; but this is the end of the terrible 
truth I had to tell you. If I were to see upon tl\at table a marshal’s 
baton, the sword of corrstable, tlie crown of Poland, instead of 
‘hereafter,’ 1 swear to you, sire, that I should still say ‘Now!* 
Oh, excuse me, sire, I am from tlic country of your grandfather, 
Henry IV. I do not speak often ; but when I do speak, I speak all.” 

“The future of my reign has little temptation for you, monsieur, 
it appears,” said Louis haughtily. 

“ Fogetfulness, forgetfulness everywhere ! ” cried tlic officer, with 
a noble air; “the master has forgotten the servant, so that the 
servant is reduced to forget liis master. I live in unfortunate times, 
sire. I see youth full of discouragement and fear, I see it timid, and 
despoiled, when it ought to be rich and powerful. I yesterday 
evening, for example, open the door to a King of England, 
whose father, humble as I am, I was near saving, if God had nt>t 
been against me — God, who inspired his elect, Cromwell ! I open, 
1 said, the door, that is to say, of the palace of one brother to 
another brother, and I see — stop sire, that presses upon my heart ! 
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— 1 sec the minister of that King drive away the proscrilxHi prince, 
and humiliate his master by condemning to want another King, 
his equal. Then* I sec my prince, who is young, handsome, and 
brave, who has courage in his heart and lightning in his eve, — 
I see him tremble before a priest, who laugflis at him behind the 
curtains of his alcove, where he digests all tl^' gold of France, which 
lie afterwards stufls into secret coffers. Yes — I understand your 
looks, sire. I am bold to madness, but what is to be said? I am 
an old man ; and 1 tell you here, sire, to you, my King, things 
which I w'ould cram down the throat of any one who should dare 
to pronounce them l>eforc me. You have command(*d me to pour 
out the bottom of my Iieart before you, sire, and I cast at the feet 
of your Majesty the bile w'iiich 1 have been collecting during 
thirty years, as I would pour out all my blood, if your Majesty 
commanded me to do so.’* 

I’ho King, without speaking a word, wdped the drops of cold 
and abundant sweat which tricided from his temples. 'Fhe moment 
of silence which followed this vehement otitbreak, lepresented for 
him who had spoken, and for him who had listened, ages of 
suffering. 

“Monsieur,” said the King, at length, “you have pronounced 
the word hirgetfulncss, 1 have heard nothing but that word; I 
will reply then, to it alone. Olliers have perhaps been able to 
forget, but I have not, and the proof is, that I rcrnemlx!r that one 
day of riot, that one day in which the furious people, furious and 
roaring as the sea, invaded the royal palace ; that one day when 
I feigned to sleep in my bed, one man alone, naked sword in hand, 
concealed behind my bolster, watched over my life, ready to risk 
his own for me, as he had before risked it twenty times for the lives 
of my family. Was not the gentleman, whose name I then deman* 
ded, cal led’ M. d’Artagnan? say, monsieur.” 

Your Majesty has a good memory,” replied the officer coldly. 

“You sec, then,” continued the King, “if I have such remem- 
brances of my childhood, what an amount I may gather in the 
age of reason.” 

“Your Majesty has been richly endowed by God,” said the 
officer, in the same tone.” 

“Come, Monsieur d’Artagnan,” continued Louis, witli feverish 
agitation, “ought you not to be as patient as 1 arn.-* Ought you 
not to do as I do? Come 1” 

“And what do you do, sire?” 

“I wait.” 

“Your Majesty may do so, because you are young; but J, sire, 
have not time to wait; old age is at ray door, and death is lx*hind 
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it, looking into the very drpths of my house. Your Majesty is 
beginning life, its future is full of hope and fortune; but I, sire, 
I am at the other side of the horizon, and we arc so far from each 
other, that I should never have time to wait till your Majesty 
came up to me.’* ' 

Louis made another turn in his apartment, still wiping the 
sweat from his brow, in a manner that would have terrified his 
physicians, if his physicians had witnessed the state His Majesty 
was in. . 

“It is very well, monsieur,” said Louis XIV., in a sharp voice; 
“you arc desirous of having your discharge, and you shall havdit. 
You offer me your resignation of the rank of lieutenant of die 
musketeers?” 

“I deposit it humbly at your Majesty’s feet, sire.” 

“That is sullicient. I will order your pension.” 

“I shall have a thousand obligations to your Majesty.” 

“Monsieur,” said the King, with a violent effort, “I think you 
arc losing a good maslef. Siiall you ever find such another?” 

“Oh sire! I know that your Majesty is alone in the world; 
therefore will 1 never again take service with any king upon earth ; 
and will never again have other master than myself.” 

“I shall remember that word, monsieur.” 

D’ Art agnail bowed. 

“And you know 1 have a good memory.^” said the King. 

“ Yes, sire ; and yet I should desire that that memory should 
fail your Majesty in this instance, in ordei that you might forget 
all the miseries I have been forced to spread before your eyes. 
Your Majesty is so much above the poor and the mean, that I 
hope 

“My Majesty, monsieur, will act like the sun, which looks 
upon all, great and small, rich and poor, giving lustre to some, 
warmth to others, life to all. Adieu, Monsieur d’Artagnan — adieu ; 
you are free.” And the King, with a hoarse sob, which was lost 
in liis throat, passed quickly into the next chamber. D’Artagiian 
took up his hat from the table upon which he had thrown it, and 
went out. 
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D’Artagnan had not reached the bottom of the staircase, when 
the King called his gentleman. “I have a commission to give you, 
monsieur,” said he. 

‘'I am at your Majesty's commands.” 

‘‘Wait, then.” And the young King began to write the following 
letter, which cost him more than one sigh, althougli at the same 
time something like a feeling of triumph glittered in his eyes • — 

“Monsieur le Cardinal, — ^Thanks to your gocxl counsels, and, 
above all, thanks to your firmness, I have succeeded in over- 
coming a weakness unworthy of a king. You have too ably arranged 
my destiny to allow gratitude not to stop me at the moment I was 
about to destroy your work. 1 felt I was vv^ong to wish to make my 
life deviate from the course you had marked out for it. ('cries, it 
would have been a misfortune to France and my family if a 
misunderstjmding had taken place between me and my minister. 
This, however, would certainly liave happened if I had made your 
niece my wife. I am perfectly aware of this, and will henceforth 
oppose nothing to the accomplishment of my destiny. 1 am j)re- 
pared, tlicn, to marry the Infanta, Maria 'riiercsa. You may at 
once open the conference.— Your affectionate, 

“Louis’* 

The King, after perusing the letter, sealed it himself. 
letter for Monsieur le Cardinal,” he said. 

llie gentleman took it. At Mazarin’s door he found Bernouin 
waiting with anxiety. 

“Well?” asked the minister’s valet-de-cfiamhre. 

“Monsieur,” said the gentleman, “here is a letter for His 
Eminence.” 

“A letter! Ah! we expected one, after the little journey of the 
morning.” 

“Oh! you know then that His Majesty ” 

“In quality of first minister, it belongs to the duties of our 
charge to know everything. And Ills Majesty prays and implores, 
I presume.” 

“ I don’t know, but he sighed frequently whilst he was writing.” 

“Yes, yes, yes; we understand all that: people sigh sometimes 
from happiness as well as from grief, monsieur.” 
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‘^And ytl the King did not look very happy when he returned, 
monsieur.” 

‘‘You did not sec clearly. Besides, you only saw His Majesty 
on his return, for he was only accompanied by the lieutenant of 
the guards. But I had his Eminence’s telescope; I looked through 
it when he was tired, and 1 am sure they both wept.” 

“Well! was it for happiness they wept?” 

“No; but for love, and they vowed to each other a thousand 
tendernesses, W'hich the King asks no better tJian to keep. Now this 
letter is a commencement of the execution.” \ 

“And wiiat docs His Eminence think of this love, which ii, by 
the hyc, no .secret to anybody?” ' 

Iknnouin took the gentleman by the arm, and whilst ascending 
the staircase, — “In confidence,” said he, in a low voice, “^lis 
Eminence looks for success ,in tlie affair. I know very well we shall 
have war with Spain ; but, bah ! war will please the nobles. 
Monsieur le Cardiniil, besides, can endow his niece royally, nay, 
more than royally. I'hese will be money, festivities, and fireworks 
— everybody will be delighted.” 

“Well, for my part,” replied the gentleman, shaking his head, 
“it appears to me that this letter is very light to contain all that.” 

“My friend,” replied Bernouin, “I am certain of what I tell 
you. M. D’Artagnan related all that passed to me.” 

“Ay, ay, and what did he tell you? Let us hear.” 

“I accosted him, by asking him, on the part of the Cardinal, if 
there were any news, without discovering my designs, observe, 
for M. d’Artagnan is a cunning hand. ‘My dear Monsieur 
Bernouin,’ he replied, ‘the King is madly in love with Madem- 
oiselle de Maneini, tliat is all I have to tell you.’ And then I asked 
him, — ‘Do you think to such a degree that it will urge him to act 
contrary to the designs of His Eminence?’ *Ah, don’t interrogate 
me,’ said he ; ‘I think the King capable of anything ; he has a head 
of iron, and what he wills he wills in earnest. If he takes it into bis 
head to marry Mademoiselle de Maneini, he will marry her, 
tlepond upon it.’ And thereupon he left me and went straight to 
the stables, took a horse, saddled it himself, jumped upon its back, 
and set off as if the devil w'ere at his heels.” 

“So that you believe, then ” 

“ 1 believe that monsieur the lieutenant of the guards knew more 
than he was willing to say.” 

“In your opinion, then, M. d'Artagnan ” 

“Is gone, according to all probability, after the exiles, to cany 
out all that can facilitate the success of the King’s love.” 

Chatting thus, the two confidants arrived at tlic door of His 
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Einincncc's apartment. His Eminence’s gout had left him, he was 
walking about his ciianiber in a slate of great anxiety, listening to 
doors and looking out of windows. Beniouin entered, followed by 
the gentleman, who had orders from the King to place the letter 
in the hands of the Cardinal himself. Mazaryi took the letter, but 
before opening it, he got up a ready smile, a smile of circumstance, 
able to throw a veil over emotions of whatever sort they might be. 
So prepared, whatever was the impression received from the letter, 
no reflection of that impression was allowed to transj)ire upon his 
countenance. 

"Well!” said he, when he had read and re-read the letter, 
“exceedingly well, monsieur. Inform the King that 1 thank him 
for his obedience to tlic wishes of the Queen-Mother, and that I 
will set about doing everything for the accoinj)li.shment of his 
will.” 

rhe gentleman left the room. I'hc door had scarcely closed 
before the Cardinal, who had no mask for Bernouin, took olf 
lliat with which he had so recently covet^'d his face, and with a 
mos! dismal expression, -“Call M. dc Bricnnc,” said he. five 
minutes afterward'^, the sccrclaiy entered. 

“Monsieur,” said Ma/arin, “I have just tendered a great 
service to the monarchy, the greatest 1 have ever rendered it. 
You will carry this letter, wdiieh proves it, to Her Majesty the 
Queen-Mother, and when she shall have returned it to you, you 
will lodge it in j>ortlblio B, whicit is filled witli documents and 
papers relative to my ministry.” 

Brienne w'cnt as desired, and, as the letter was unsealed, did 
not fail to read it on his w'ay. There is likcjwisc no dc^ubl lliat 
Bernouin, who was on good terms with everybody, approached so 
ne ar to the secretary as to be able to read the letter over his 
shoulder; so that the news spread with sucli activity through the 
castle, that Mazarin might have feared it would reach tlic cars of 
the Queen-Mother befoix* M. de Brienne could convey Louis 
XIV’.s letter to her. A moment after, orders were given for 
departure, and M. de Condc having been to pay his respects to 
the King, at his pretended rising, inscribed the city of Poitiers 
upon his tablets, as the place of sojourn and repose for their 
Majesiies. I'hus in a few instants was unravelled an intrigue 
which had covertly occupied all the diplomacies of Europe. It had 
nothing, however, very clear as a result, but to make a poor 
lieutenant of musketeers lose Iiis commission and his fortune. 1 1 is 
true that in exchange he gained his liberty. We shall soon know 
how M. d’Artagnan profited by this. For the moment, if the 
reader will permit us, wc will return to the hostelry of the Medici, 
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ol which one of tlie windows opened at the very moment the 
orders were given for the departure of the King. 

The window that opened was that of one of the chambers of 
Cliarles II. The unfortunate Prince had passed the night in bitter 
reflections, his head* supported by liis hands, and his elbows on 
the table, whilst Par|jy, infirm and old, fatigued in body and in 
mind, had fallen asleep in a corner. A singular fortune was that of' 
this faithful servant, who saw recommencing for the second 
generation, the fearful scries of' misfortunes which had v^eighed 
so heavily on the first. When Charles II. had well thought over 
the fresh defeat he had experienced, when he perfectly co^^npre- 
hended the complete isolation into which he had just fallen, on 
seeing his fresh ho[)c left behind him, he was seized as with a 
vertigo, and sank back in his seat. Then God took pity on the 
unhappy Prince, and sent to console him sleep, the innocent 
brother of death. He did not wake till half-past six, that is to say, 
till the sun shone brightly into his chamber, and Parry, motionless 
with the fear of waking Jiim, was observing with profound grief 
the eyes of the young man already red witli wakefulness, and his 
cheeks pale with sufi'ering and privations. 

At length the noise of some heavy carts descending towards the 
Loire awakened Charles. He arose, looked around him like a nfian 
who has forgotten everything, perceived Parry, shook him by the 
hand, and commanded him to settle the reckoning witli Master 
Cropole. Master Cropohs being called upon to settle his account 
with Parry, acquitted himself, it must be allowed, like an honest 
man; he only made his customary remark, that the two iravelleis 
had eaten nothing, which had the double disadvantage of bc-ing 
humiliating for his kitchen, and of forcing him to ask payment for 
a repast not consumed, but not the less lost. Parry had nothing to 
say to the contrary, and paid. 

The King mounted his horse ; his old servant did the same, and 
botli set out towards Paris, without meeting a single person on 
their road, in the streets or the faubourgs of the city. For the 
Prince the blow was more severe, from being a fresh exile. For 
one instant even the hope of Charles II. had been more than a 
fugitive joy ; — that was when he found himself so kindly welcomed 
by his brother King; then it had taken a form and had become 
a reality ; then, all at once, the refusal of Mazarin had reduced the 
factitious reality to the state of a dream. This promise of Louis 
XIV. so soon resumed had been nothing but a mockery : a mockery 
like his crown — like his sceptre — like his friends — like all that had 
surrounded his royal childhood, and which had abandoned his 
proscribed youth. Mockery 1 everything was a mockery for Charles 
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II. except the cold, black repose promised by deatli. Such were 
the ideas of the unfortunate Prince while sitting listlessly upon his 
Jiorse, to which he abandoned tlie reins; he rode slowly along 
beneath the warm sun of May, in which the sombre misanthropy 
of the exile perceived a last insult to his grief. 


i6 

“ REMEMBER ! 

A hor^i:m AN who passed rapidly along the road l(*adiiig towards 
Hlois, wlu<'h he had left nearly half an hour before, crossed I lie 
two travellers, and, thougli apparently in haste, raised his hat as 
he passed them. The King scarcely obser\'f^d this young man, who 
was about twenty-five years of age. Turning round scN c ral times, 
he made signals of kindness to a man standing before the gate' of 
a handsome white-and-red house; that is to say, built ol brick 
and Slone, with a slated roof, situated on the le ft hand of th** road 
the Prince was travelling. This man, old, tail, and thin, with 
white liair, — we speak of him standing by the gate ; — this man 
replied to the farewell signals of the young one by signs of parting 
as lender as could have l>ecn made by a father. The young man 
disappeared at the first turning of the road, bordered by fine 
trees, and the old man was preparing to return to the house, when 
the two travellers, arriving in front of the gale, attracted his 
attention. 

rhe King, we have said, was riding with his head cast down, 
liis arms inert, leaving his horse to go what pace he liked, whilst 
Parry behind him, the better to imbibe the genial influence of the 
sun, had taken off his hat, and was Icxiking about to the right and 
left. His eyes encountered those of the old man leaning against the 
gate, and who, as if struck by some strange spcxtacle, uttered an 
exclamation, and made one step towards the two travellers. From 
Parry his eyes immediately turned towards the King, upon whom 
they stopped for an instant. This examination, however rapid, was 
reflected instantly in a visible manner upon the features of the 
tall old man. For scarcely had lie recognised the younger of the 
travellers — and we say recognised, for nothing but a perfect 
recognition could have explained such an act — scarcely, we say, 
had he recognised the younger of the two travellers, than he 
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dapped his hands together, with respectful surprise, and, raising 
his hat from his head, bowed so profoundly that it might liavc been 
said he was kneeling, lliis demonstration, however absent, or 
rather, however absorbed was the King in his reflections, attracted 
his attention instantly; and checking his horse, and turning 
towards Parry, he exeiximed, “(iood God, Parry, who is that man 
who salutes me in such a marked manner? Can lie know me, 
think you?” 

Parry, much agitated, and very pale, had already turned his 
horse towards llic gate. “Ah, sire!” said he, slopj)ing suddenly at 
five or six paces’ distance from the still bending old man sire, 
I am siezed witli astonishment, for I think I recognise that bravT 
maji. Yes, it must be he! Will your Majesty permit rnc to SjX'ak 
to him?” 

“Certainly.” 

. “Can it be you, Monsieur Grimaud?” asked Parry. 

“Yes, it is,” replied the tall old man, looking up without 
abating in his respectfuf attitude. 

“Sire,” then said Parry, “1 was not deceived. This good man 
is tlic servant of the Comte de la F6re, and the Comte de la Fhe, 
if you remember, is the worthy gentleman of whom I have so often 
spoken to your Majesty that the remembrance of him must remain, 
not only in your mind, but in your heart.” 

“He who was present at the last moments of my father?” asked 
Charles, evidently affected at the remembrance. 

“The same, sire.” 

“Alas!” said Charles; and then addressing Grimaud, whose 
penetrating and intelligent eyes seemed to search and divine his 
thoughts, — “My friend,” said he, “does your master, Monsieur 
le Comte d(' la Fere, live in this neighbourhood?” 

“There,” replied Grimaud, pointing with his outstretched arm 
to the white-and-red liouse behind the gate. 

“And is Monsieur Ic Comte de ia Fdre at home at present?” 

“At tlie back, under the chestnut-trees.” 

“Parry,” said tlie King, “I w^ill not miss this opportunity, so 
precious for me, to thank the gentleman to whom our house is 
indebted for such a noble example of devotedness and generosity. 
Hold my horse, my friend, if you please.” And, throwing the bridle 
to Grimaud, the King entered the abode of Athos, quite alone, 
as one equal enters the dwelling of another. On arriving at the 
spot indicated by Grimaud, the young Prince perceived a gentle- 
man walking with his arms behind him, apparently plunged in a 
profound reverie. Without doubt he had often had this gentleman 
described to him, for, without hesitating, Charles II. walked 
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Straight up to him. At the sound of his footsteps the Comte dc la 
Fdre raised his head, and seeing an unknown of a noble and elegant 
carriage coming towards him, he raised his hat and waited. At 
some paces from him, Cliarlcs II. likewise took off his hat. Then, 
as if in reply to the comte’s mute interrogatibn, — 

“Monsieur le Comte, said he, “I conic to discharge a duty 
towards you. I have, for a long time, had the expression of a 
profound gratitude to bring you. I am Charles 11. son of Charles 
Stuart, who reigned in England, and died on the scaffold.’* 

On hearing tliLs illustrious name, Alhos felt a kind of shudder 
creep through his veins; but at the sight of the young Prince 
standing uncovered before him and stretching out his hand to- 
wards him, two tears, for an instant, dimmed his brilliant eyes. 
He bent respectfully, but the Prince took him by the hand. 

“See how unfortunate I am, Monsieur le Comte; it is only clue 
to chance that I have met with you. Alas! I ought to liavc 
people round me whom I love and honour, whereas I am reduced 
to preserve their services in my heart, lind their namc^ in my 
memory ; so that if your servant liad not recognised mine, I should 
have passed by your door, as by that of a stranger.” 

“It is but too true,” said Athos, replying with liis voice to the 
first part of tlie King’s speech, and with a bow to the second ; “it is 
but too true indeed that your Majesty has seen many evil days.” 

“And the worst, alas!” replied Charles, “are perhaps still to 
come.” 

“Sire, let us hope.” 

“Comte, Comte,” continued Charles, shaking his head, “I 
entertained hope till last night, and that of a good Christian, I 
swear.” 

Athos looked at the King as if to interrogate him. 

“Oil, the liistory is soon related,” said Charles. “Proscribed, 
despoiled, disdained, I resolved, in spite of all my repugnance, to 
tempt fortune one last time. Is it not written above, that, for our 
iainily, all good fortune and all bad fortune .shall eternally come 
from France? You know something of that, Monsieur, — you, who 
arc one of the Frenchmen whom my unfortunate father found at 
the foot of his scaffold, on the day of his death, alter having found 
them at his right hand on the day of battle.** 

“Sire,** said Athos modestly, “I was not alone. I and my 
companions did, tmder the circumstances, our duty as gentlemen, 
and that was all. Your Majesty was about to do me the honour to 
relate *’ 

“That is true. I had the protection, — pardon my hesitation, 
Comte, but, for a Stuart, you who understand everything, you will 
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comprehend that the word is hard to pronounce; — I had, 1 say, 
the protection of my cousin the Stadtholdcr of Holland; but 
without tlic inlcrv'cntion or at least without the authorisation of 
France, the StadlholdtT would not take the initiative. I came, then, 
to ask this authorisatJon of the King of' France, who hjis refused 
me.*’ It 

“The King has refust'd you, sire?” 

“Oh, not lie; all justi( e must be rendered to my young brother 
Louis; but Monsieur dc Ma/arin *’ 

AlJios bit his lips. 

“You perhaps think 1 had a right to expect this refusal said 
the King, who had remarked the movement. 

“ riiat was, in truth, my thfmght, sire,” replied Athos respect- 
fully; “I know that Italian of old.” 

“'Flif n I detc rmiiK'cl to Come to the test, and know at once the 
last word of my d<'sliny. I told my brother Louis, that, not to 
(omproinis(j ei(h<'r I'rarue or Holland, 1 would tempt fortune 
myself in person, as I haft already done, with two hundred genlle- 
nten, if he would give them to me; and a million, if he would lend 
it me. Well, monsieur, 1 am suihTing at this moment something 
strange, and that is, the satisfaction of despair. There is in certain 
souls and 1 have just discovered that mine is of tlic number.-^ a 
real satisfaction in that assurance; that till is lost and the lime is 
come to yi<‘ld.” 

“Oh, I hoj)e,” said Athos, “that your Majesty is not come to 
that ('xlremity.” 

“ Fo say so, Monsieur le Comte, to endeavour to revive hope 
in my heart, you must have ill understood what 1 have just told 
you. 1 rami‘ to Blois to ask my brother Louis the alms of a million. 
wilJi which 1 had the hopes of re-esiablishing my aflairs; and my 
brother Louis has refused me. You sec, then, plainly that all is 
lost.” 

“Will your Majesty permit me to express a contrary opinion?” 

“How is that, Comte? Do you take me for a mind vulgar to 
such a degree as not to know Iiow to confront my position?” 

“Sire, I have always seen that it was in desperate pasitions that 
suddenly the great turns of fortune have taken place.” 

‘‘'Fhank you, Comte; it is some comfort to meet with a heart 
like yours; that is to say, suflicicntl>^ trustful in God and in 
monarchy, never to despair of a royal fortune, however low it may 
be fallen. Unfortunately, my dear Comte, your words are like 
those remedies they call ‘sovereign,’ and which, notwithstanding 
beii]g only able to cure curable wounds or diseases, fail against 
death. Thank you for your perseverance in consoling me, Comte, 
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thanks for your devoted remembrance, but I know what I have 
to trust to — nothing will save me now. And see, my friend, I was 
so convinced, that I was taking the route of exile, with iny old 
Pari*y ; I was returning to devour my poignant griefs in tlie little 
hermitage ofl'ered me by Holland. 'I’here, believe me, Comte, all 
will soon be over, and death will come quickly; it is called for so 
often by this body, which tlie soul gnaws, and by this soul wliich 
aspires to heaven.” 

'‘Your Majesty has a mother, a sister, and brothers; your 
Majesty is head of the family; you ought, therciore, to ask a long 
life of God, instead of imploring Him for a prompt dealli. \'our 
Majesty is proscribed a fugitive, but you have light on your side; 
you ought to aspire to eombals, dangers, busine ss, and luit to the 
repose of the* heavens.” 

“Comte,” said CharU*s II., with, a smile of indescTibahlc 
sadness, “have you ever heard of a king who reronquered his 
kingdtim with one servant of the age of Parry, and with three 
hundred crowns which that servant carrkfs in his jjurse*:^” 

“No, sire; l)ut I have heard — and that more than einee* - that 
a dethroiwd king has recovered his kingdom with a firm will, 
perseverance, some friemds, and a million skilfully employ(*d.” 

“Bill you cannot have undcrstoexl me. The million I asked of 
my hrcalier Louis, ht* has refused me.” 

“Sire,” said Athos, “will your Majesly grant me a few minutes, 
and listen attentively to what remains for me to say to you?” 

Charles 1 1, looked earnestly at Athos. “Willingly, monsieur,” 
said he. 

“Then I will show your Majesty the way,” resumed the Ckmite, 
directing his steps towards the house, f ic then conducted the King 
to his closet, and begged him to be sealed. “Sire,” said he, “your 
Majesty just now told me that, in the present state of I jigland, a 
million would suflicc for the recovery of your kingdom.” 

“To attempt it at least, monsieur; and to die as a king if I 
should not succeed.” 

“Well, then, sire, let your Majesty, according to the promise 
you have made me, have the goodness to listen to what I liave to 
.say.” Charles made an affirmative sign with his head. Athos 
walked straight up to the door, the bolts of which he drew, afl(*r 
having looked if anybody was near, and then returned. “Sire,” 
said he, “your Majesty has kindly rcmeml>ercd that 1 lent 
assistance to the very noble and very unfortunate Charles I. when 
hLs executioners conducted him from St. James’s to Whitehall.” 

“Yes, certainly, I do remember it, and alwaysshall remember it.” 

“Sire, it is a dismal history for a son to listen to, who no doubt 
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has had it related to him many times ; and yet I ouglit to repeat 
it to your Majesty without omitting one detail. When the King 
your father ascended the scaffold, or rather when he passed from 
his chamber to the scaffold, even with his window, everything was 
prepared for his escape. Tlie executioner was got out of the way; 
a hole contrived und^r the floor of hi.s compartment; I m>’self 
was beneath the funeral vault, which I heard all at once creak 
beneath his feet.** 

“Parry has related to me all these terrible details, monsieur.*’ 

Athos bowed, and resumed. “But here is something he Las not 
related to you, sire, for what follows passed between Goo^ your 
father, and myself' ; and never has the revelation of it been made 
even to my dearest friends. *Go a little farther off,’ I heaixl the 
King say to the executioner; *it is but for an instant, and I know 
that I belong to you; but remember not to strike till I give the 
signal. I wish to ofl’er up my prayers in freedom.’ ” 

“Pardon me,’* said Cliarles II., turning very pale, “but you, 
Comte, who know so many details of this melancholy event, — 
details which, as you said just now, have never been revealed to 
any one, — do you know the name of tiiat infernal cxccutioncj, of 
that base wretch who concealed his face that he might assassinate 
a king with impunity?” 

Athos became slightly pale. “His name?” said he; “yes, I 
know it, but cannot tell it.” 

“And wliat is become of him, lor nobcxly in England knows his 
destiny.” 

“He is dead.” 

“ But he did not die iji his bed ; he did not die a calm and peace- 
ful death; he did not die the death of the good?” 

“He died a violent death, in a terrible night, rendered so by the 
passions of' man and a tempest from God. His body, pierced by a 
poniard, sank to the deptlis of the ocean. God pardon his 
murderer ! ” 

“Proc('cd then,” said Qiarlcs II., seeing that the Comte was 
unwilling to say more. 

“The King of England, after having, as I have said, spoken 
tlius to the masked executioner, added; — ‘Observe you will not 
strike till I shall stretch out my arms saying, — Remember!’ ” 

“I was aware,” said Charles, in an .agitated voice, “that that 
was the last word pronounced by my unf'ortunate father. But with 
what aim ? for whom ? ’* 

“For the French gentleman placed beneath his scaffold.” 

“For you, then, monsieur?’* 

“Yes, sire; and eveiy one of the words which he spoke to me, 
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through the planks of the scaffold covered with a black cloth, still 
sounds in my ears. The King knelt down on one knee : ‘C4ormc de 
la Fdre,’ said he, ‘arc you tliere?’ ‘Yes, sire,’ replied I. Then the 
King stoop)ed towards tlie boards.” 

Charles IL, also, palpitating with intercut, burning with grief, 
stcwjpcd towards Athos, to catch, one b>| one, every word that 
esrai>cd from him. His head touched that of the Comte, 

“Then,” continued Athos, “the King stooped. ‘Comte de la 
Fere,’ said he, ‘ it was not possible for me to be saved by you : it 
wiw not to be. Now, even though I commit a sacrilege, I must 
speak to you. Yes, I have spoken to men — yes, I have spoken to 
G<kI, and I speak to you the last. By supporting a cause which I 
thought sacred, I have lost tlic throne of my fathers, and diverted 
the heritage of my children.’ ” 

Charles IL concealed his face in Ids hands, and a bitter tear 
glided betwee n his white and slender fingers. 

“ T have still a million left,’ continued the King. ‘I buried it 
in the vauit.s of the castle of New'caslle, acnornent before I quitted 
tliat city,’ ” Charles raised his head with an < xpression of such 
painful joy as would have drawm teat's from any one acquainted 
with his misfortunes. 

“A million!” murmured he. “Oh, Comte!” 

“ ‘ You alone know that this money exists ; employ it when you 
think it can be of the greatest service to my eldest stm. And now, 
Comte de la Fere, bid me adieu!* ” 

“ ‘Adieu, adieu, sire!’ (ried I.” 

Ciharles arose, and went and leant hi.s Vjurning brow against the 
window. 

“It was then,” continued Athos, “the King i)ronounced the 
word ‘Remember!’, addressed to me. You see, sire, that I have 
remembered.” 

The King could not resist or conceal his emotion. Athos beheld 
the movement of his shoulders, which undulated convulsively; 
lie heard the sobs which burst from his overcharged breast. He 
was silent himself, suffocated by the flood of bitter remembrances 
which he had just poured ufxin that royal head. Charles II. with 
a violent effort, left the window, devoured his tears, and cam<^ and 
reseated himself by Athos. “Sire,” said the latter, “I thought, 
till to-day, that the time was not yet arrived for the employment 
of that last resource; but, with my eyes fixed upon England, I 
tiiought it was approaching. To-morrow I meant to go and in(|uire 
in what part of the world your Majesty was, and then I purpased 
going to you. You come to me, sire ; that is an indication that God 
is with us,” 
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“Monsieur,** said Charles, in a voice choked by emotion, “you 
arc, for me, what an angel sent from heaven would be, — you are a 
preserver, sent to me from the tomb of my father by himself; 
but, believe me, since ten years of civil war have passed over my 
country, striking do\%n men, tearing up the soil, it is no more 
probable that gold sllould remain in the entrails of the earth, 
than love in the hearts of rny subjects.” 

“Sire, the spot in which His Majesty buried the million is well 
known to me, and no one, I am sure, has been able to discover it. 
Besides, is the castle of Newcastle quite destroyed? Ha\^ they 
demolished it stone by stone, and uprooted the soil to tht last 
tree?” 

“No, it is still standing: but at this moment General Monk 
occupies it, and is encamped there. The only spot from which I 
could look for succour, where I possess a single resource, you see, 
is invaded by my enemies.** 

“General Monk, sire, cannot have discovered the treasure I 
speak of.” 

“Yes, but can I go and deliver myself up to Monk in order to 
recover this treasure? Ah ! Comte, you see plainly I must yield 
to destiny, since it strikes me to the earth every time I rist*. What 
can 1 do with Parry as my only servant, with Parry whom Monk 
has already driven from his presenc e. No, no, no, Comte, wc must 
yield to this last blow.** 

“But what your Majesty cannot do, and what Parry can no 
more attempt, do you not believe that I could succeed in?” 

“You — you, Comte — you would go?** 

“If it pleases your Majesty,” said Athos, bowling to the King, 
“yes, 1 will go, sire.’* 

“What! you, who arc so happy here, Comte?” 

“I am never happy when I have a duty left to accomplish, and 
it is an imperative duty which the King your father left me to 
watch over your fortunes, and make a royal use of his money. So, 
if your Majesty honours me with a sign, I will go W'ith you.” 

”Ali, monsieur!” said the King, forgetting all royal etiquette, 
and throwing his arms round the neck of Athos, ”you prove to 
me that there is a God in lieavcn, and that this God sometimes 
sends messengers to the unfortunate who groan upon the earth.” 

Athos, exceedingly moved by tiiis burst of feeling of the young 
man, thanked him willi profound respect, and approached (he 
window. “Grimaud!” cried he, “bring out my horses.” 

“What, now — immediately!” said the King. “Ah, monsieur, 
you are indeed a wonderful man!” 

“Sire,” said Athos, “I know of nothing more pressing than 
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your Majesty’s service. Besides/’ added he smiling, “it is a iiabit 
contracted long since, in the service of the Qu<‘crK your aunt, and 
of the King your father. How is it possible i'or me to lose it at the 
moment your Majesty’s service calls for it?” 

“What a man!” murmured the King; arAl joy made the 
rush to his pale cheeks, as he saw Atho#s two horses, led by 
(irimaud, already booted for the journey, advance towards the 
ptrislylc. 

“Blaisois, this letter for the V’icomte de Bnigelonne. I'or 
everybody <‘lse, I am gnn<' to Paris. 1 confide tlic house to you, 
Blaisois.” Blaisois bow<'d, shook h;mds with Grimaud, and shut 
the gate. 


n 

n’ARTAGNAN SKAKCHKS 1- O !< AR AMIS, BUT ONLY 
1 I NOS HA7IN 

'Pwo hours had scarcely passt'd away after the departure o( the 
mast(T of the house, who, in Blaisois" sight, had taken the road 
to I’aris. when a cavalier, mounted on a got)d pil'd -horse, stoppetl 
belbn? the gate, and with a sonorous liallo! calh'd the horse-boys, 
who, with the gardeners had formed a circle round Blaisras, 
the hist<)rian-in-ordinary to the house hold of the chateau. 'This 
]»allo! doubtless well known to Master Blaisois, made him turn 
his head and exclaim, — “Monsieur d’Artagnan I run quickly, y<»u 
chaps, and open the gate.” 

A swarm of eight brisk lads flew to the gate, which was opened 
as if it had been made of feathers: and evt'ry one loaded him with 
attentions, for they knew the welcome this friend was accustomed 
to receive from their masti r; and ff)r such icmarks the eye of the 
valet may always be dependi'd upon. 

“Ahj” said M. d’Arlagnan with an agreeable smile, balan< ing 
himself upon his stirrup to jump to the ground, “where is my dear 
Ck)mte?” 

“Ah! how unfortunate you arc, monsieur!” said Blaisois; 
“and how' unfortunate w'iil Monsieur le Comte, our master, think 
himself when he hears of your coming I By bad luck Monsieur le 
Comte left home two hours ago.” 

D’Artagnan did not trouble himself alx>ut such trifles. “ V'ery 
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good said he. “You always speak the i^est French in the world ; 
you shall give me a lesson in grammar and correct language, whilst 
I await the return of your master.** 

“That is impossible, monsieur,** said Biaisois; “you would 
have to wait too longi** 

“Will he not come fcack to-day, then?’* 

“No, nor to-morrow, nor the day after to-morrow. Monsieur 
Ic Comte is gone a journey.** 

“A journey!** said d’Arlagnan, surprised; “lhat*8 a\ fable, 
Master Biaisois.’* \ 

“ Monsieur, it is no more than the truth. Monsieur has dobe me 
the honour to commit the house to my charge; and he added, 
with his voice so full of authority and kindness — that is all one to 
me: ‘You will say I am gone to Paris.* ** 

“Well!** cried d’Artagrtan, “since he is gone towards Palis, 
that is all 1 wanted to know ; you should have told me so at first, 
booby! He is then two hours in advance?** 

“Yes, monsieur.** 

“I shall soon overtake him. Is he alone?** 

“No, monsieur.’* 

“Who is with him, then?” 

“A gentleman whom I don*t know, an old man, and M. 
Grimaud.” 

“Such a party cannot travel so fa^t as I can — 1 will start.” 
“Will monsieur listen to me an instant?” said Biaisois, laying 
his hand gently on the reins of the horse. 

“Ycij, if you don’t favour me with fine speeches, and make 
haste.” 

“ Well, then, monsieur, that word Paris appeal’s to me to be only 
a lure.” 

“Oh, oh!” said d’Artagnan seriously, “a lure, eh?” 

“Yes, monsieur; and Monsieur le Corate is not going to Paris, 
I will swear.” 

“Come, you know I am not curious — I have serious business 
with your master. Could you not, by a little end of a word — ^you, 
who speak so well — give me to understand — one syllable only — 
I will guess the rest.” 

“Upon my word, monsieur, I cannot. I am quite ignorant 
where Monsieur Ic Comte is gone tor As to listening at doors, 
that is contrary to my nature ; and, besides, it is forbidden here.” 

“My dear lad,” said d’Artagnan, “this is a very bad beginning 
for me. Never mind; you know when Monsieur le Comte will 
return, at least?” 

“As little, monsieur, as the place of his destination.” 
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"*Ck>mc, Blaisois> come, search/* 

“ Monsieur doubts my sincerity? All, monsieur, that gricvt^s nic 
sensibly/* 

‘ The devil take his gilded tongue!** grumbled d*Aiiagnan. 
“A clowm with a word would be worth a do^en of him. Adieu I '* 
Monsieur, I have the honour to preseilt you my respects/’ 
'"Cuisire!'* said d*Artagnan to himself, “the fellow is insupport- 
able.’* He gave another look up to the house, turned his horse's 
head, and set off like a man who has nothing either annoying or 
embarrassing in his mind. When he was at the end of the wall, 
and out of sight, — ‘‘Well, now, I wonder** said he, breathing 
quitkly, “whether Athos was at home. No; all those idlers 
standing with their aims crossed, would have been at work if the 
eye of the master was near. Athos gone a journey? — that is 
iiK omprehcnsiblc. Bah ! it is all devilish mysterious ! And then — 
no —he is not the man I want. I want one of a cunning, patient 
mind. My business is at Melun, in a certain presbytery I am 
acquainted with. Forty-five leagues — fouf days and a lialf.'* Well, 
it Is fine weather, and I am free. Never mind distance!'* 

.\nd he put his horse into a trot, directing his course towards 
Pans. On tlie fourth day he alighted at Melun, as he had intended. 
At Melun, d'Artagnan directly found the presbytery, — a charmiiig 
house, plastered over red brick, with vines climbing along the 
gutters, and a cross, in sculptured stone, surmounting the ridge 
of' the roof. From the ground-floor of this house, escaped a noise, 
or rallicr a confusion of voices, like the chirping of young birds 
when the brood is just hatched under the dow'n. One of lhes(' 
voices was spelling the alphabet distinctly. .\ voi<’e, thick, but yet 
pleasant, at the same time scolded the talker's and corrected the 
faults of the reader. D’Artagnan recognised that voice, and as the 
window of the ground-floor was open, he leant down from his 
horse under the branches and red fibres of the vine, and cried, 
“Ba/in, my dear Bazin! good-day to you.** 

.\ sliort fat man, with a flat face, a cranium ornamented with a 
crown of gray hairs, cut short, in imitation of a tonsure, and 
covered with an old black velvet cap, arose as soon as he heard 
d’ Nrfagnan. In fact, Bazin boundeci up, drawing with him liis 
little low chair, which the children tried to lake away, with 
battles more fierce than tliosc of the Greeks endeavouring to 
recover the bexly of Patroclus from the hands of the Tiojans. 
Bazin did more than bound; he let fall both his alphabet and liis 
ferule. “You!** said he; “you, Monsieur d*Artagnan?** 

“ Ves, myself! Where is Aramis — no, M. le Chevalier d’Hcrblay 
— no, I am still mistaken — Monsieur h Vicairc-Gencral?’* 
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“All! monsieur,” said Bazin, with dignity, “monseigneur is at 
his diocese.” 

“What did you say?” said d’Artagnan. 

Bazin repeated the sentence. 

“Ah, ah ! but has A|ramis a diocese? Is he a bishop, then?” 

“Why, where can yVu come from,” said Bazin, rather irrever- 
ently, “that you don’t know that?” 

“My dear Bazin, we pagans, wc men of the sword, know very 
well when a man is made a colonel, or a ge neral, or a marshal of 
France; but if he be made bishop, archbishop, or popc^deiil 
take me, if the news reaches us before the three quarters the 
earth have had the advantage of it!” 

“Hush! hush!” said Bazin, opening his eyes; “do not spoil 
these poor children, in whom I am endeavouring to inculcate stjch 
go(K:l principles.” In fact, the children had surrounded d’Artagnan 
whose horse, long sword, spurs, and martial air, they very much 
admired. But, above all, they admired his strong voice; so that 
when lie uttered his oath, tin' whole school cried out, “'Fhc devil 
take me!” with a fearful burst of laughter, shouts, and stamping, 
as delighted the inuskel('er, and bewildered the old pedagc»gue. 

“There!” said he, “hold your tongues, you brats! You arc 
come, M. d’Artagnan, and all my good principles fly away. With 
you, as usual, comes disf)rdcr. Babel is revived. Ah! good Lord! 
Ah! the wild little wretches.” And the worthy Bazin distributed 
right and left blow's w'hich redoubled the cries of his scholars by 
making them change the nature of them. 

“At least,” said he, “you can no more debauch any one 
here.” 

“Do you think so?” said d’Artagnan with a smile which made 
a shudder creep over the shoulders of Bazin. 

“He is capable of it,” murmured he. 

“Where is your master’s diocese?” 

“Monseigneur Rene is Bishop of V^annes.” 

“Wl)o caused him to be nominated?” 

“Why, Monsieur le Surintendant, our neighbour.” 

“What! Monsieur Fouquet?” 

“To be sure he did.” 

“Is Aramis on good terms with him, then?” 

“ Monseigneur preached every Sunday at the house of Monsieur 
Ic Surintendant at Vaux ; then they liuntcd together.” 

“Ah!” 

“And Monseigneur composed his homilies — no, I mean his 
sermons — with Monsieur le Surintendant.” 

“So then Aramb is at Vannes?” 
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*‘At Vannes, in Bretagne. But monscigneur must have written 
you an account of his promotion.” 

“From when docs it date?” 

“A month back.” 

‘‘Oh! then there is no time lost. Ar^mis cannot yet have 
wanted me. But how is it, Bazin, .you do nyt follow your master?” 

“Monsieur, I cannot; I have occupations.” 

“Your alphabet?” 

“And my penitents.” 

“What, do you confess, then? Are you a priest?” 

“Oli,” said Bazin, willioul hesitation, “now that Monseigneur 
is a bishop, 1 shall soon have my orders, or at least my dispensa- 
tions.” And he rubbed his haiids. 

“Decidedly,” said d^\rtagnan to himself, “there will be no 
means of unrooting these people. Get,inc some supj)er, Bazin.” 

“With pleasure, monsieur.” 

“A fowl, some soup, and a bottle of wine.” 

“I'his is a day of abstinence, monsieui*.” 

“I have a di.spensation,” said d’Artagnan. 

Bazin looked at him suspiciously. 

“Ah, ah, master hypocrite!” said the inuskele(‘r, “for whom do 
you take me? If you, who are the valet, hope lor disp<*nsalion for 
committing a crime, shall not I, the frie nd of your bishop, have 
dispensation for eating meat at the call of my stomach? Make 
younsell agreeable with me, Bazin, or, by heaven-s ! 1 will complain 
to the King, and you sJiall n(‘vcr conlc‘ss. Now, you know that 
the nomination of bishops rests with the King, - I have the King - 
I am tile stronger.” 

Bazin smiled hypoe ritically. “Ah, but we, we have Monsieur 
le SurintendaiU,” .said he. 

“And you laugh at the King, then?” 

Ba/in made no reply; his smile was suOiciently eloquent. 

“My supper,” said d’Artagnan; “it is gelling towards seven 
oVIock.” 

Bazin turned round and ordered the eldest of the pujiils to 
inform the cook. In the meantime, d’Artagrian surveyed the pres- 
bytery. 

“Pugh!” said he disdainfully, “Monscigneur has shabby 
quarters here.” 

“\Vc have the Chateau dc Yaux,” said Bazin. 

“Which is, perhaps, equal to the Louvre?” said d’Artagnan 
jecringly.” 

“Which is better!” replied Bazin, with the greatest cor>Incss 
imaginable. 
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“Ah, ah,” said d’Artagnan. 

He would perhaps have prolonged the discussion, and main- 
tained the superiority of the Louvre, but the lieutenant perceived 
that his horse remained fastened to the bars of a gate. 

“The devil ! ” said ^c. “Get my horse looked after ; your master 
the Bishop has none %c him in his stables.” 

Bazin cast a sidelong glance at the horse, and replied, “Monsieur 
le Surintendant gave him four from his own stables; and each of 
the four is worth four of yours,” > 

The blood mounted to the face of d’Artagnan. His hand uchc-d, 
and his eye glanced over the head of Bazin, to select the'^ place 
upon which he should discharge his anger. But it passed away; 
reflection came, and d’Artagnan contented himself with saying, — 

“Tlie devil! the devil! I have done well to quit the service of 
the King. Tell me, worthy plaster Bazin,” added he, “how many 
musketeers does Monsieur le Surintendant retain in his service?” 

“He could have all there are in the kingdom with his money,” 
replie'd Bazin, closing hi^book, and dismissing the boys with some 
kindly stripes of his cane. 

“TJic devil! the devil!” repeated d’Artagnan, once more, as 
if to annoy the pedagogue. But as supper was now announced, he 
followed the cook, who introduced him in to the refectory, where 
it awaited him. D’Artagnan placed himself at table, and com- 
menced a hearty attack upon his fowl. 

“It appears to me,” said d’Artagnan, biting with all his might 
at the tough fowl they had served up to him, and which they had 
evidently forgotten to I'atten, — “it appears to me that 1 have 
done wrong in not going to take service in the suite of that master 
yonder. A powerful noble this intendant seemingly ! In good truth, 
we poor fellows know nothing at the court, and the rays of the sun 
prevent our seeing the large stars, which are suns also, at a little 
greater distance from our earth, — that is all.” 

As d’Artagnan delighted, both from pleasure and system, in 
making j>eopIc talk about things which interested him, he fenced 
in his best style with Master Bazin, but it was pure loss of time; 
beyond the fatiguing and hyperbolical praises of Monsieur le 
Surintendant of the Finances, Bazin, who, on his side, was on his 
guard, attbrded nothing but platitudes to the curiosity of d’Artag- 
nan, so that our musketeer, in a tolerably bad humour, desired 
to go to bed as soon as he had supped. D’Artagnan w^as introduced 
by Bazin into a mean chamber, in which there was as poor a bed ; 
but d’Artagnan was not fastidious in that respect. He had been 
told lliat Ararnis had taken away the key of his own private 
apartment, and as he knew Ararnis was a very particular man, and 
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jiacl generally many tilings to conceal in his apartment, lliat ijad 
ihH astonished him. He had, therefore, although it appeared 
( iimparatively even harder, attacked the bed as bravely as he 
iiad done the fowl ; and as lie liad as good an inclination to sleep 
as he had to cat, he took scarcely longer lime to be snoring 
harmoniously than he had employed in picking the last bones of 
the bird. 

Since he was no longer in the service of any one, d’Artagrian 
had pionhsed himself to indulge in sleeping as soundly as he had 
it>nnerly slept lightly; but with whatever good faith d’Artagnan 
had made himself this promise, and whatever desire he might 
hav'c to keep it religiously, he was awakened in the middle of the 
night by a loud noise of cariiagtrs and servants on horseback. 
A sudden illumination flashed over the walls of his chambc'r; 
he jumped out of bed and ran to tlic window in his shirt. 

“Clan the King be coming this way?*” thought he, rubbing his 
eyes; “in truth such a suite can only be attached to royalty.” 

“Long live tlic Minister!” cried, or ralher vocil'orated, from a 
window on the ground-floor, a voice whu h lie ret'ogtnstd as 
liaiiiifs, who, whilst so ciydng, waved a handkerchief witli one 
hand, and held a laige candle in the other. D’Artagi»un then saw 
something like a brilliant human form leaning out at the window 
of the principal carriage ; at the same time loud bursts of laughter, 
proxoked no doubt by the strange figure of Bazin, and which 
issued from the same carriage, left, as it were, a train of joy upon 
the passage of the rapid cortege, 

“I might easily see it was not tlic King,” said d’Artagnan, 
“people don’t laugh so heartily when the King passes. Hallo, 
Bazin!” cried he to his neighbour, who was still leaning three 
parts out of the window, to follow the carriage with his eyes as 
long as he could. “What is all that about?” 

“It is M. Fouquel,” replied Bazin, in a patronising tone. 

“.‘\nd all his people?” 

“That is tlie court of M. Fouquet.” 

“Oh, oh!” said d’Artagnan; “what would M. dc Mazarin 
say to that if he heard it?” And he returned to his truckle-btxl, 
asking himself how Aramis always contrived to be protected 
by thc^nost powerful pcnions in tlic kingdom. “Is it tliat he has 
more luck than I, or that I am a greater fool than he? Bah!” 
riiat was the concluding word by the aid of which d’Artagnaii, 
become wise, now terminated every thought and every period of 
his style. Formerly he said, MordiouxI^’ which was a prick of ihc 
spur; but now he had become older, and he murmured tJiat 
philosophical which served as a bridle to all the passions. 
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IN WHICH D^ARTAGNAN SEEKS FOR PORTHOS, AND ONL^ 
FINDS MOUSqUETON 

When d’Artagnan had perfectly convinced hinisclf that me 
absence of the VicairoGeneral d’Hcrblay was real, and that 1\ls 
friend was not to be found at Melun or in its environs, he Iqt 
Bazin without regret, gave an ill-natured glance at the magnificeiit 
Chfitcau dc Vaux, which was beginning to shine with that spleiu 
dour which brought on iu ruin, and, compressing his lips like a 
man full of mistrust and suspicion, lie put spurs to his pied horse, 
saying, “Well, well ! I have still Pierreibnds left, and there I shall 
find the best man, and the best-hllcd cotfer. And that is all I 
want, for I have an idea of my own.” 

We will spare our readers the prosaic incidents of crArtagnan's 
journey, which terminated on the morning of the third day within 
sight of Pierrefonds. D’Artagnan came by the way of Nanteuil-le- 
Hardouin and Crepy. At a distant he perceived the Castle 
d’OrU^ans, which, having become part of the crown domain, was 
kept by an old caretaker. 'Phis w^as one of those marvTlIous manors 
of the middle ages, with walls twenty ft et in thickness, and a 
hundred in height. D’Artagnan rode slowly past its walls, measured 
its towers with his eyes, and descended into the valley. From a 
distance h(‘ looked down upon the Chateau of Porthos, situated on 
the shores of a small lake, and contiguous to a magnificent for(‘$t. 
It wiis the same place wc liavc already had the honour ofdt‘scribing 
to our readers; wc shall therefore satisfy ourselves with naming it. 
The lii'st thing d’Artagnan perceived after the fine trees, the sun 
of May gilding the sides of the green hills, long rows of feather- 
lopped wood which stretched out towards Compi^rgne, was a large 
rolling box, pushed forward by two servants and dragged by two 
others. In this box there \vas an enormous green-and-gold thing, 
which stoic along the smiling glades of the park, thus draggtxi and 
pushed. 'Phis thing, at a distance, was not to be made out, and 
signifi(^d absolutely nothing; nearer, it was a tun muffled in gold- 
bound green cloth; when close, it w^as a man, the inferior ex- 
tremity of which, spreading over the interior of the box, entirely 
filled it ; w^ien still closer, the man w'as Mousqueton — Mousqueton, 
with gray hair and a face as red as Punchinello’s. 
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“The deuce!” cried d’Artagnan; “why that’s iny drar 
Monsieur Mousqueton ! ” 

“Ah!” cried tht fat man, — “ah! what liappincss! what joy ! 
There’s M. d’Artagnan. Stop, you rascals!” These last vvoids 
were addressed to the lackeys who pushed and dragged him. 'J'he 
box stopped, and tlie four lackeys, vyith a pr/( ision quite military, 
took off their laced hats and ranged themselves behind it. 

“Oh, Monsieur d'Arlagnan!” said Mousqueton; “why can I 
not embrace your knees/ But I am become impotc^nt as you 

“My dear Moasqurlon, it is age.” 

“No, monsieur, it is not age; it Ls inhrmilies- troubles.” 

“Troubles! you, Mousejueton.'^” said d’Artagnan, making the 
tour of the box; “are you out of your mind, my dear friend.* 
Thank God ! you arc as hearty as a three-hundred-year-old oak.” 

“Ah, but my legs, moasieur, my legs!” groaned the iaiihiul 
servant.” 

“What’s the matter with your legs?” 

“Oh, they will no huigcr bear me!” 

“Ah, the ingrates! And yet you feed them well, Mousqueton, 
apparently.'*” 

“AliLs, yes! 'They have nothing to rcpioach me with in tliat 
respect,” said Mousqueton with a sigh ; “ i havt! always done what 
1 <'ould for my poor body; 1 am not sellish.” And Mouscjuelon 
sighed afresh. 

“1 wonder whether Mousqueton wants to be a baron too, as hr 
sighs after that fashion?” thought d’Arlagnan. 

“Monsieur!” said Mousqueton, as if rousing iiiinself from a 
painful reverie; “how happy my master will be that you have 
thought of him ! ” 

“Kind Porthos!” cried d’Artagnan, am anxious to embrac e 
him.” 

“Oh!” said Mousqueton, much alfeclcd, “I will certainly 
WTitc to him.” 

“How!” cried d’Artagnan, “you will wTile to him?” 

“This very day; I will not delay it an hour.” 

“Is he not here, then.’*” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“But IS he near at hand? — is he far off?” 

“Oh, can I tell, moiLsieur, can I tell?” 

'' Mordioux!'** cried the musketeer, stamping with his foot, “I 
arn unfortunate. Porthos Is such a slay-at-hoine ! ” 

“Monsieur, there is not a more sedentary man than my master, 
but ” 

“But what?’ 
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“When a friend presses you 

“A friend 

“Doubtless — the worthy M. d*Hcrblay.“ 

“Wliat, has Aramis pressed Porthos?“ 

“This is how the Uhing hapix^ned, Monsieur d^Artagnan. M. 
d^Hcrblay wrote to niy master ** 

“Indeed !“ 

“A letter, monsieur, such a pressing letter, that it threw u$ all 
into a bustle.” \ 

“Tell me all about it, iny dear friend,” said d^Vrtagnan; “put 
remove these people a little farther olf first.” 

Mousqueton shouted, “ Fall back, you curs,” with such powerful 
lungs that the breath, without the words, would have been 
suHlcient to dispem* the four lackeys. D’Artagnan seated himself 
on tiie shaft of the box and opened his ears. “Monsieur,” said 
Mousqueton, “iny master, then, received a letter from M. le 
Viraire-CieiuVal tlTIerblay, eight or nine days ago; it was the day 
of rural pleasures, — yes,* it must have been Wednesday.” 

“What means thati‘” said cFArtagnan. “The day of rural 
jileasurcs?” 

“Yes, monsh'ur; we have so many pleasures to take in this 
delightful country, that we were encumbered by them; so much 
so, that we have lK‘en forced to regulate the distribution of 
them.” 

“How easily do I recognise Porthos’s love of order in that! 
Now, the idea would never have occurred to me; but then I am 
not encumbered witli pleasures.” 

“We were though,” said Mousqueton. 

“And how did you regulate the matter, let me know?” said 
d'Artagnan. 

“It is rather long, monsieur.” 

“Never mind, we have plenty of time; and you speak so well, 
my dear Mousc|ueton, that it is really a pleasure to hear you.” 

“It is true,” said Mouscpieton, with a sigh of satisfaction, which 
rmanat(‘d evidently from the justice which had been rendered 
him, “it is true I have made great progress in the company of 
my master.” 

“I am waiting for the distribution c>f the pleasures, Mous- 
queton, and with impatience. I want to kiibw if I have amved on 
a lucky day.” 

“Oh, Monsieur d’Artagnan,*” said Mousqueton, in a melan- 
choly tone, “since my master’s departure all the pleasures aie 
gone too 1 ” 

“Well, my dt^ar Mousqueton, refresh your memor^^” 
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“With what day shall I begin?” 

“Eh, pardieu! begin with Sunday, tiiat is the Lord’s day,” 

“ Sunday, monsieur ? * ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Sunday pleasures arc religious. Monsekneur goes to mass, 
makes the bread-offering, and has discoi/rses and iastructions 
made to him by his almoncr-in-ordinaiy. That is not veiy amusing, 
but we expect a Carmelite from Paris wlio will do the duty of our 
almoner, and who, we are assured, speaks very well, which will 
keep us awake, whereas our present almoner always sends us t(» 
sleep. These are Sunday religious pleasures. On Monday, worldly 
pleasures.** 

“Ah, ah!” said d’Artagnan, “what do you mean by that? Let 
us have a glimpse at your worldly pleasures.” 

“Monsieur, on Monday wc go into the world; we pay and 
rerrive visits, we play on the lute, we dance, we make verses, and 
burn a little incense in honour of the ladies.” 

"" Pcsle! that is the height of gallantry,” said the musketeer, 
who was obliged to call to his aid all tlie strength of Jiis ina.stoid 
muscles to suppre.ss an enormous inclination to laugh. 

“Tuesday, learned i)leasurcs.’* 

“Good!** cried d’Artagnan, “What arc tlicy? Detail them, my 
dear Moasqueton.** 

“ Mon.seigncur has bought a sphere or globe, which 1 will show 
you ; it fills all the perimeter of the great tower, except a gallery 
which he has had built over the sphere: there arc liltlc strings 
and brass wires to which the sun and moon arc hooked. It all 
turns; and that is very beautiful. Monseigneur points out to me 
seas and distant countries. Wc don’t intend to visit them, but it is 
very interesting.’* 

“Interesting ! yes, tliat’s the word,” repeated d’Artagnan. “And 
Wednesday?” 

“ Rural pleasures, as I have had the honour to tell you, Moasieur 
ie Chevalier. We look over my master’s sheep and goats, we make 
the shepherds dance to pipes and reeds, as is written in a bf>ok 
my master has in his library, which is called Birgetirs, 'fhe authoi 
died about a month ago.” 

“Monsieur Racan, perhaps?” .said d’Arlagnan. 

“Yes, that was his name — M. Racan. But that is not all: wc 
angle in the little canal, after which we dine, crowned with 
flowers. That is Wednesday.” 

^'Pestef'* said d’Artagnan; “you don’t divide your pleasures, 
badly. And Thursday? — what can be left for fXKjr Tliursday?” 

“It is not very unfortunate, monsieur,” said Moasqueton, 
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smiling. “Thursday, Olympic pleasures. Ah, monsieur, that is 
superb ! We get together all the young vassals, and we make them 
throw the disc, wrestle, and run races. Monscigneur can’t run 
now, no more can I ; but my master throws the disc as nobody else 
can throw it. And \Mhcn he docs deal a blow, oh, that proves a 
misfortune!*’ ^ 

“How so?** 

“Yes, monsieur, we were obliged to renounce the cestusi He 
cracked heads; he broke jaws — beat in ribs. It was charming 
sport ; but nobody was willing to play with him.’* \ 

“Then his wrist ” \ 

“Oh, monsieur, more firm than ever. Monseigneur gets a little 
weaker in his le‘gs, — he confesses that himself; but his strength 

has all taken refuge in his arms, so that ** 

“So that he can knock down bullocks, as he used formerly.” 
“Monsieur, better than that, — he beats in walls. Lately, after 
having supped with one of our farmers, as a joke he .struck the 
wall a blow. The wall c rumbled away beneath his hand, the roof 
fell in, and three men and an old woman wctc stilled.*' 

“Gc)od (iod, Mousqueton ! And your master?” 

“Oh, his head had a little skin rubbed off. We batlu’d the 
wounds with soint' water whicli the monks gave us. But there wiis 
nothing the matter with his hand.** 

“Nothing?” 

“No, nothing, monsieur.’* 

“Deuce take the Olympic pleasures! Lhey must cost your 

master too dear; for widows and orphans ” 

“I'hey all had pensions, monsieur; a tenth of my master’s 
revenue w'as spent in that way.” 

“Tlicn pass on to Friday,” said d*.\riagnan. 

“Friday, noble and warlike pleasures. We hunt, we fence, we 
dress falcons, and break horses. 'Fhen, Saturday is the day for 
intellectual f)lcasures; we furnish our minds; we look at pictures 
and statues; we write even and trace plans; and then we fire 
cannon.” 

“You draw' plans, and fire cannon?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Why, my friend,” said d’Artagnan, “M. du Vallon, in truth, 
posst'sses the most subtle and amiable mind that I know. But 
there is one kind of pleasure you have forgotten, it appears to me.” 
“What is that, monsieur?” asked Mousqueton with anxiety. 
“'Fhe material pleasures.” 

Mousqueton coloured, “What do you mean by that, mon- 
sieur?” said he, casting dowm his eyes. 
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mean the table — good wine — evenings occupied in the 
circulation of the bottle/* 

“Ah, monsieur, we don't reckon those pleasures, — ^wc practise 
them every day/* 

“My brave Mousqueton/* resumed d'Aflagnan, pardon me, 
but 1 was so absorbed in your charmingf recital that I have 
forgotten tlie principal object of our conversation, which was to 
learn, what M. Ic Vicairc-G^nAral d’Heblay could have to write 
to your master about?** 

“That is true, monsieur/* said Mousquclon; “the pleasures 
have misled us. Well, monsieur, this is the whole affair/* 

“ I am all attention, Mousqueton.** 

“On Wednesday *’ 

“The day of the rural pleasures?** 

“Yes. On that day, a letter arrived^ he received it from my 
hands. I had recognised the writing.** 

“Well?** 

“Monseigneur read it and cried out, ‘Quirk, my liorse! iny 
anus!* ** 

“Oh, good Lord ! ihcn it was for som(‘ duel:”* said d*.\r(agnau. 

“No, nion.si(’ur, tlu'ic' were only these words: ‘Dear Porthos, 
s<‘t out, if you would wish to arrive before the hajuitiox. 1 expect 
you.’ “ 

''Mordiou.x!'^ said d’Artagnan thoughtfully, “that is f)ressiiig 
apfiarently.” 

‘T think so; therelbre,*' continued Mousejueton, “my master 
s(‘t out the very same day with his secretary, in order to endeavour 
to arrive in tini<‘.“ 

“And did he arrive in tiinei”’ 

“ 1 hope so. Monscigneur, who is hasty, as you know, monsieur, 
lepeatcd unceasingly, Tonne Diev! What can tliis mean.'* 'Lhe 
Kquinox? Never mind, the fellow' must b(‘ well mounted if he 
arrives before I do/ *’ 

‘ And you think Porthos will have arrived first, do you?** asked 
ePArtagnan. 

“ I am sure of it. This Iscjuinox, liowevcr rich he may be, has 
(crtainly no horsc*s so good as Monseigneur’s.** 

D’AriagncUi repressed his inclination to laugh, l>ecause the 
brevity of Aramis’s letter gave rise to rellec tion. He folhnved 
Mousqueton, or rather Mousqueton’s chariot, to the castle. He sat 
down to a sumptuous table, of which they did him the honours as 
to a king. But he could draw nothing from Mous(|ueton, the 
i'aitliful servant seemed to shed t<‘ars at will, but tliat was all. 

D’Artagnan, after a night passed in an excellent Ix'd, reflet l<*d 
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much upon the meaning of Aramis’s letter; puzzled himself as 
to the relation of the Equinox with the affairs of Porthos ; and being 
unable to make anything out, vmless it concerned some love affair 
of the Bishop’s, for which it was necessary that the days and 
nights should be equal, d’Aitagnan left Pierrefonds as he had left 
Melun, as he had the chateau of the Comte dc la Fere. It was 
not, however, without a melancholy, which might by good right 
pass for one of the dullest of d’Artagnan’s humours. HU head 
cast down, his eyes fixed, he suffered his legs to hang on cac^i side 
of his horse, and said to himself, in that vague sort of reverie 
which ascends sometimes to the sublimest eloquence, — \ 

“No more friends! no more future! no more anything !\ My 
energies arc broken like the bonds of our ancient friendship. Oh, 
old age arrives, cold and inexorable, it env'clops in its funereal 
crape all that was brilliant, all that was embalming in my youth ; 
then it throws that sweet burthen on its shoulders and carries 
it awciy with the r(*st into the fathomless gulf of death.” 

A shudder crept through the heart of the Gascon, so brave and 
so strong against all iIh' misfortunes of‘ life; and during some 
moments the clouds appeared black to him, the earth slippery 
and full of pits as that of* cemeteries. 

“Whither am I going?” said lie to himself. “What mn I going 
to do.^ Alone, <[uilc alone — without family, without friends! 
Bah ! ” cried he all at onee. And he clapped spurs to his horse, who, 
having found notlung melancholy in the heavy oats of Pierrefonds, 
profiled by this permission to show his gaiety in a gallop whic li 
absorbed two leagues, “To Paris!” said d’Artagnan to himself. 
And on the monow he alighted in Paris. He had devoted six 
days to this journey. 


19 

EXPLAINS WHY d’ARTAGNAN WENT TO PARIS 

'Fhe lieutenant dismounted before a shop in the Rue dcs Loin- 
baixis, at the sign of the Pilon d’Or. A man of good appearance, 
wearing a white apron, and stroking his gray moustache with a 
largti hand, uttered a cry of joy on perceiving the pied horse. 
“Monsieur le Chevalier,” said he, “all, is that you?” 

“Good morning, Planchet,” replied d’Ariagnan, stooping le 
enter the sliop. 
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“Quick, somebody,” cried PJanchet, “to look after Monsieur 
d’Artagnan’s horse, — somebody to get ready his chamber, — 
somebody to prepare his supper.” 

“Thanks, Planchct. Good-day, my children,” said dVVrtagnan 
to the eager boys. . 

“Allow me to send off this coffee, this treatVe, and these raisins/ 
siiid Planchct; “they are for the office of Mortsieur Je Siirin- 
tendant.” 

“Send them off, send them off.” 

“ riiat is only the affair of a moment, then \vc will sup.” 

“Order so that we may sup alone; I want to speak to you.” 

Planchct looked at his old master in a significant manner. 

“Oh, be at ease, it is nothing unpleasant,” said d’Artagnan. 

“So much the belter — so much the belter!” And Planchct 
breathed freely again, whilst d’Artagnan seated himself quietly 
down in the sliop, ujxjn a bale of corks, and looked round liim. 
l‘he shop was well stocked ; there was a mingled perfume of 
ginger, cinnamon, and ground pepper, which made d’Ariagnan 
sneeze. The shop-boys, proud of being in company with so 
r(‘nowned a man of war, a lieutenant of musketeers, who 
approached the p('rsc;n of the King, began to work with an 
enthusiasm which was something like delirium, and to serve the 
customers with a disdainful pr<*< ipilation that was remarked by 
several. 

Plant het pul away his money and made up his aet'ounts 
amidst civilities addressed to his old master. Planchct had with 
his ef(uals the short speec h and the haughty familiarity of the rich 
shopkeeper who serves cvciybody and waits for nobody. 
D^\rlagnan observed this shade with a pleasure which we will 
analyse presently. Pie saw night come on by dt'grecs, iuid at 
length Planchct conducted him to a chamber on the first stor)% 
where, amidst bales and chests, a table vct*y nicely set out, 
awaited the two guests. D’Artagnan took advantage of a moment’s 
pause to examine th<* countenance of Planchct, whom he Jiad fjot 
seen for a year past. The shrewd Planciict iiad acquired a sligiit 
protuberance in front, but his countenance was not pufied. His 
keen eye still played with facility in its deep-sunk orbit ; and fat, 
which levels all the ciiaraclcristic .saliences of the human face, had 
not yet touched cither of his high cheek-bones, the index of cunning 
and cupidity, or his pointed chin, the index of acuteness and 
perseverance. Planchct reigned with as much majesty in his 
dining-room as in his shop. He set before his master a frugal, 
but a perfectly Parisian repast ; roast meat, cooked at the baker's, 
with vegetables, salad, and a dessert borrowed from the shop 
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itself. D’Artagnan was pleased that the grocer had drawn from 
behind the fagots a bottle of that Anjou wine which, during all 
his life, had been d^Artagnan’s wine by predilection. 

Formerly, monsieur,” said Planchet, beaming with good 
nature, “it was I who drank your wine ; now you do me the honour 
to drink mine.” \ 

“And, thank God, friend Planchet, I shall drink it for a long 
time to come, I hope; for at present I am free.” 

“Free? You have leave of absence, monsieur?” 

“Unlimited.” 

“You arc leaving the service?” said Planchet stupefied. 

“Yes, I am resting.” 

“And the King?” cried Planchet, who could not suppose it 
possible that the King could do without the services of such a man 
as d’Artagnan. 

“The King will try his fortune elsewhere. But we have supped 
well ; you are disposed to enjoy yourself ; you provoke me to 
repose confidence in you. Open your ears, then.” 

“They are open.” And Planchet, with a laugh more frank than 
cunning, opened a bottle of white wine. 

“Leave me my reason, though.” 

“Oh, as to you losing your head — you, monsieur!” 

“Now my head is my own, and 1 mean to take better care of 
it than ever. In the first place, we will talk of finance. How fares 
your money-box?” 

“Wonderfully well, monsieur. The twenty thousand livres I 
had of you are still employed in my trade, in which they bring 
me nine per cent. 1 give you seven, so I gain two by you.” 

“And you arc still satisfied?” 

“Delighted. Flave you brought me any more?” 

“Better than that. But do you want any?” 

“Oh! not at all. Every one is willing to trust me now. I am 
extending my business. I play tlic banker a little. I buy goods of 
my necessitous brethren; I lend money to tliosc who are not 
ready for their payments. But to your business.” 

“Ah ! Planchet, it is very long, and very hard to speak.” 

“Do speak it, nevertheless,” 

D’Artagnan twisted his moustache like a man embarrassed 
with the confidence he was about to repose, and mistrustful of his 
confidant. 

“Is it an investment?” asked Planchet. 

“Why, yes.” 

“At good profit?” 

“A capital profit — four hundred per cent., Planchet.” 
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Planchet gave such a blow witli his fist upon the table, that the 
bottles bounded as if they had been frightened. 

“Good heavens! is that possible.^” 

“I think it will be more,” replied d’Artagnan coolly; “but I 
like to lay it at the lowest/* » 

“The devil!’* said Planchet, drawing nearer. “Why, monsieur, 
that is magnificent! ran one place much money in it?” 

“Twenty thousand livres each, Planchet.” 

“Why, that is all you have, monsieur. For how long a time?” 

“For a month.” 

“And that will give us ” 

“Fifty thousand livres each, profit.” 

“It is monstrous! It is worth while to fight for such interest as 
that ! ” 

“In fact, I believe it will be necessary to fight not a little,” 
said d’Artagnan, with the same tranquillity; “but this time there 
arc two of us, Planchet, and I will take all tlie blows to myscll.” 

“Oh! monsieur, I will not allow that.” 

“Planchet, you cannot be concerm^ti in it; you would be 
obliged to leave your business and your family.” 

“The affair is not in Paris, then?” 

“xMo; in England.” 

“A speculative country, that is true,” said Planchet, — “a 
country I am well aetjuainted with. What sort of an affair, 
monsieur, without too much curiosity?” 

“Planchet, it is a restoration,” 

“ Of monuments ? ” 

“Yes, of monuments; we will restore Whitehall.” 

“That is important. And in a month you think?” 

“I will undertake it.” 

“That concerns you, monsieur, and when once you are en- 
gaged ” 

“Yes, that concerns me. I know what I am about ; nevertheless, 
I will freely consult with you.” 

“You do me great honour; but I know very little about 
architecture.” 

“Planchet, you arc wrong; you are an excellent architect, 
quite as good as I am, for the case in question,” 

“Thanks, monsieur. But your old friends of the musketeers?” 

“I have been, I confess, tempted to name the thing to those 
gentlemen, but they arc all absent from their houses. It Is vexatious, 
for I know none more bold or more able.” 

“Ah! then it appears there will be an opposition, and the 
enterprise will be disputed?” 
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“Oh, yes, Planchct, yes/’ 

“I burn to know the details, monsieur.” 

“They are these, Planchct — close all the doors firmly.” 

“Yes, monsieur.” And Planchct double-locked them. 
D’Artagnan then* swallowed a glass of white wine, and rom- 
mencc^d in these tcrnis, — “Planchct, I have an idea.” 

“Ah! moasicur, I recognise you so well in that!” replied 
Planchct panting with emotion. 


20 

A PARTNERSHIP IS FORMED IN THE RIFE DES LOMBARDS 
TO CARRY OUT THE II>EA OF M. d’aRTAGNAN 

After an instant of silence, in which d’Artagnan appeared to 
be colle( ting, not one idea, but all his ideas -^lt cannot be, my 
dear Planchct,” said he, “(hat you have not heard speak of His 
Majesty Charle s I. of England ” 

“Alas ! yes, monsieur, since you lefl !•’ ranee, in order to carry 
him assistance, and that, in spite of that tissistance, he fell and was 
near dragging you down in his fall.” 

“P'xactly so; 1 sec you have a good memory, Planchct.” 

“Pedr.' the astonishing thing would he, if I could have lost that 
memory, however bad it might have lx‘cn. When one has heard 
firimaud, who you know, is not given to talking, relate how the 
head of King Charles fell, how you sailed the half of a night in a 
gcutlled vessel, and saw rise up upon the water that M, Mordant 
with a certain gold-halted poniard slicking in his breast, one Is 
not very likely \o forget such things.” 

“And yet ihcie are people who forget them, Planchct.” 

“Yi's, such as have not seen them, or have not heard Grimaud 
relate them.” 

“Well, it is all the better that you recollect all that; I shall 
only have to remind you of one thing, and that is, that Charles I. 
had a son.” 

“Without contradicting you, monsieur, he had two.” said 
Planchet ; “for I saw the second in Paris, M. le Duke of York, 
one day, as he was going to the Palais Royal, and I was told that 
he was not the eldest son of Charles I. As to the eldest I have the 
honour of knowing him by name, but not personally.” 
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**That is exactly the point, Planchct, we mast come to; it is 
to this eldest son, Ibrmerly called the Prince of Wales, and who is 
now styled Charl^ IL, King of England.” 

'‘A king without a kingdom, monsieur,” replied Plancliet 
scntentiously. 

“Yes, Planchel, and you may add an uniortunatc prince, more 
uniortunate than a man of the dregs of the people in the woi^t 
quaiter of Paris.” 

Planrhel made a gesture full of that sort of coinp*'ission w[ii( h 
wr grant to strangei-s with whom w'c lliink we can never posHil)ly 
lind ouis(‘lvcs in contact. Besides, he did not see in this politico- 
sentimental operation, any .sign of the commercial idea ol M. 
d’Artagnan, and it was in this idea that d’Artaguan, who was, hy 
habit, pretty well acquainted with men and things, had principally 
interested Planchct. 

“1 am coming to our business. I'his young Prince of Wales, a 
king witlioul a kingdom, as you have so well said, Planchet, has 
interested me. 1, d'Artagnan, h.ive s4‘<-n him begging assistanee 
ol Ma/arin, who is a miserly time-ser\«‘r, and the aid ol I.ouis, 
who is a t hilcl, ami it app<‘ared to me, \^ho am a( (mainled with 
sm h tilings, that in tli<' iiitellig<*nt eye ot tin* lalleri King, in tie* 
nol)l(Micss of his wholr* jierson, a nobl(*ness ai>patcnl aliove all 
his mise ries, I (ould discern the stulf ol a man and the heart ol a 
king.” 

Planchet tacitly approved ol all this; but it did not at all, in 
his cy<*s al least, ihiow any light upon d’Arlagnan’s idea. 'Phe latt<‘r 
< fmliniu d : “ lliis. then, is the reasoning which I made with 
inyscll'. Listen attentively, Planchet, for we are coining to the 
conclusion.” 

“ 1 am listening.” 

“Kings are not so thickly sown upon tlic earth, that peoph* 
can find them whenever they want them. .Now, this King without 
a kingdom is, in my opinion, a grain ol seed which will blos.som 
in some season or other, provided a .skilful, discreet, and vigorous 
hand .sow it duly and truly, selecting soil, sky, and time.” 

Planchct still approved by a nod of his head, which showed 
that lie did not perl'cctly comprehend all that was said. 

“ *Poor little seed of a king,* said I to myself, and really I was 
aflected, Planchet, w^hich leads me to think I am entering ui)on 
a loolish business. And that is why I wished to coasult you, my 
friend.V 

Planchct colouied with pleasure and pride. 

“ 'Poor little seed of a king! I will pick you up and cast you 
into good ground,* ” 
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Good God ! ” said Planchet, looking earnestly at his old master, 
as if in doubt of the state of his reason. 

‘^Wcll, what is it?’* said d’Artagnan; “who hurts you?” 

“Me! nothing, monsieur.” 

“Can you already. understand?” 

“I confess, M. d’Artagnan, that I am afraid ” 

“To understand that I wish to replace upon his throne this 
King Ciharles II., who has no throne? Is that it?” 

Pianchet made a prodigious bound in his chair. “Ah, ah!” 
said h<% in evidemt terror, “that is what you call a reslorationY ” 

“ Y<‘s, Planchet ; is not that the proper term for it?” \ 

“ Oh, no doubt, no doubt ! But have you reflected seriously \^yon 
what is going on yonder in England.” 

“And what is that? Let us see, Planchet.” 

“ In the fn-st place, monsieur, I ask your pardon for meddling 
in these things, which have nothing to do with my trade ; but since 
it is an affair that you propose to me — for you propose an affair 
to me, do you not ?” 

“A superb one, Planchet.” 

“But as it is business you propose to me, I have the right to 
discuss it.” 

“Discuss it, Planchet ; out of discussion is born light.” 

“Well, then, since I have monsieur’s permission, I will tell him 
that there is yonder, in the first place, the parliament.” 

“Well, next?” 

“And then the army.” 

“GockI! Do you sec anything else?” 

“Why, then the nation.” 

“Is that all?” 

“The nation which coasented to the overthrow and death of 
the late King, the father of this, and which will not be willing to 
belie its acts.” 

“Planchet,” said d’Artagnan, “you reason like a cheese! The 
nation — the nation is tired of these gentlemen who give them- 
selves such barbarous names and who sing psalms to it. Chant for 
chant, my dear Planchet, I have remarked that nations prefer 
singing a merry chant to the plain chant. Remember the Fronde; 
what did they sing in those times? Well, those were good times.” 

“Not loo good, not too good! I was near being hung in these 
times.” 

“ Well, but you were not ; and you laid the foundation of your 
fortune in tJie midst of all those songs?” 

“That is true.” 

“You have nothing to say against them, then?” 
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“Well, I return then to the army and the parliament.*’ 

“I say that I borrow twenty thousand livres of M. Planchet, 
and that I put twenty thousand livres of iny own to it; and with 
these forty thousand livres I raise an army.” 

Planchet clasped his hands; he saw d’Artagnan was in earnest, 
and in good truth, he believed his master liftci hwt his senses. 

“/\n army! — ah, monsieur,” said he, with his most agreeable 
smile, for fear of irritating the madman and making him furious, — 
“an army! — how many.^” 

“Of forty men,” said d’Artagnan. 

“Forty against forty thousand! that is not enough, I know 
\ cry well that you, M. d’Artagnan, alone are equal to a thousand 
iiu n ; but where arc wc to find thirty-nine men to equal you.** Or, 
il wc could find them, who would furnish you with money to 
pay them?” . 

“Not bad, Planchet. Ah, the devil! you play the courti^T.” 

“No, monsieur, I speak what I think, and that is exactly why 
I say that, in the first pitched battle you light with your forty men, 
1 am very much afraid — ” 

“'rherefore, I will fight no pit< hed battles, my dear Plane het,” 
said the Giiscon, laugliing. “Wc have very line examples in 
antiquity of skilfid retreats and marches, whieli consisted in 
avoiding the enemy instead of attarking tliem.” 

Planchet could not forbear laughing. “It is plain,” rej>lied he, 
“that if your forty men conceal themselves, and are not unskilful, 
they may hope not to be beaten; but you piopt».se yourself some 
result, do you not?” 

“ No doubt. This then, in my opinion, is tin* plan to be proceeded 
upon in order to replace quickly His Maj-'ily C^harles II. on his 
throne.” 

“Glood!” said Planchet, redoubling his attention, “let us sec 
your plan. But, in the fii-st place, it appears to me we are forg(*lting 
something.” 

“What is that?” 

“Wc have set aside the nation which prcfci's singing merry 
songs to psalms, and the army which wc will not fight; but tlic 
parliament remains, and that seldom sings.” 

“And which docs not fight eith'*r. How is it, Planchet, that an 
intelligent man like you should take any heed of a net of brav/lers 
who < all themselv(^s Rumps and Barebones? The parliament dries 
not trouble me at all, Planchet.” 

*‘.\s soon as it ceases to trouble you, nionsicur, let us pass on,” 

“Yes, and arrive at the result. You rcmeml)cr Cromwell, 
Planchet?” 
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“I have heard a great deal of talk about him.” 

“He was a rough soldier.” 

“And a terrible eater, moreover. Why at one gulp he swallowed 
all England.” 

“Well, Planchet, .the evening before the day in which he 
swallowed England, ft any one liad swallowed M. Cromwell?” 

“Oh! moiBieur, that is one of the first axioms of mathematics, 
that the container must be greater than the contained.” 

“Very wtU, that is uur affair, Planchet.” \ 

“But M. Cromwell is now dead, and his container is now the 
tomb.” 

“My dear Planchet, 1 see with pleasure, that you have, not 
only become a mathematician, but a philosopher.” 

“ Monsieur, in iny grocery busiin*s.s I use much printed paper, 
and that instructs ni<*.” 

“Hravo! You knciw then, in that ease —for you have not 
h'arnt niathemalies and philosophy without a little history — that 
after thi.s Cu^mwell so great, there; came one wJio was very 
little,” 

“Yes : he was named Richard, and he has done as you have, M. 
d’Artagnaii; he has given in his resignation.” 

“Very well said — very wc'li ! After the great man who is dead, 
alter the little one who gave in his resignation, there is come a 
third, 'riiis one is name d Monk ; he is an able general, eonsideriiig 
he has never fought a battle; he is a skilful diplomatist, eon- 
sideiing that lie never spe aks in public, and that having to say 
‘good-clay’ to a man, lic‘ incdilatfs twelve hours, and ends by 
saying ‘goexl-night’ ; which make.s people exclaim ‘miratlel’ 
seeing that it falls out correctly.” 

“'That is rath(‘r stiong,” said Planchet; “but I know anotiier 
polite man who rcseinblc's liim very muc h.” 

“M. Mazaiin, don’t you mc'an? You arc right, Plane lu t; 
only M. Ma/aiin does not aspire to the tliione of Prance; 
and that changes everything, do you si;e.^ Well, this M. Monk, 
who has England rcady-roastc’d in his plate, and who is al- 
leady e^pening hivS mouth to swallow it — tins M. Monk, who says 
to (he pc'ople of Charles II. and to Charles 11. himself, Wi.uio 

VOS ' ” 

“1 don’t undei'stand I'nglish,” said Phim het. 

“Yes, but I understand it,” said crArlagnan. “ Wesiw ios^ 
naans ‘I do not know vuu.’ rhis M. Monk, the most important 
man in England, when he shall have swallowed it ” 

“Well.'’” asked Planchet. 

“Well, my friend, 1 will go over yonder, and with my forty 
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men I will carry him off, pack him up, and bring him into France, 
where two modes of proceeding present themselves to my dazzled 
eyes.” 

‘‘Oil! and to mine loo,” cried Planchet, transported with 
enthusiasm, “We will put him in a cage, and show him for 
money.'’ - / 

“Well, Plamhct, that is a third plan, of which 1 had not 
llioupht.” 

“Do you tliink it a gootl one.” 

certainly; but I think mine bettoi.” 

“Let us see yours, then.” 

“In the first place I will set a ransom on him.'’ 

“Of how inuch.'^'’ 

*‘'Pesle! a fellow like that must be well woilh a hundred thfiusaiid 


“Yes, yes!'’ 

“You see, then — in the first place, a ransom of a hundred 
thousand crowns.” 

-O, rise ” 


“(Jr else, which is much better, I deliver liim up to King 
Oliaihs, who, having no longer either a general or an army to 
lear, nor a di{>lomatist tf» trick him, will restf>rc himself, and wh»’n 
once rcMorcd will pay <lown to me the hundrc'd thousand ( row ns 
in ciuestion. Fhal is the idea 1 have formed ; what do you say to it, 
Planchet 

“Magnificent, monsieur!” cried Plan< het, tKinbling with 
emotion. “IIow' did you conceive that idea.’” 

“It came to me one morning on the banks of the Loire, whilst 
oui belov<'d King, Ivouis XIV., was pretending to snivel uj>ou the 
h.mcl of Madcmois(di<‘ de Mam ini.” 

“ Monsieur, I declare the ide a is .sublime. But ” 

“All I is there* a buty' 

“Permit me! But this is a little like the skin of that fine bear — 
you know' — that they were about to se ll, but which it was ne< e:»sary 
tn take from the back of the living betar. Now, to take M. M<^nk, 
dierc will be a bit of a scuille, I should think.” 

“ No doubt ; but iis I shall raise an army ” 

“Yc*s, yes — I understand, pat bleu!— a (oup-de-niain. Yes, then, 
monsieur, you will triumph, for no one (‘Cfuals you in such sort of 
eiK (Winters.” 

“ I ( mainly am lucky in them,” said d’Artagnan, with a prciud 
dnifilicity. “Y'ou know that if for this affair I had rny dear Alhos, 
my brave Porthos, and my cunning Aramis, the bu.siness would 
be settled; but they arc all lost, as it appears, and nobcKly knows 
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where to find them. I will do it, then, alone. Now, do you find 
the business good, and the investment advantageous?” 

“Too much .so, I fear. Fine things never reach the point 
expected,” 

“Thb IS infallible^ Planchct, and the proof is tliat I undertake 
it. It will be for you a tolerably pretty gain, and for me a very 
interesting stroke. It will be said, *$uch was the old age of M. 
d’Arlagnan.* ” 

“Monsieur,” cried Planchet, “when I think that it is hiere, in 
my home, in the midst of my sugar, my prunes, and my cinnkmon, 
that tins gigantic project is ripened, my shop seems a palirc to 
me. 

“Beware, beware, Planchet! If the least report of this escapes, 
there is the Bastille for both of us. Beware, my friend; for thw is 
a plot we are hatching. M. Monk is the ally of M. Mazarin — 
beware!” 

“Monsieur, when a man has had the honour to belong to you, 
he knows nothing of fear ; and wlien he has the advantage of being 
bound up in interests with you, he holds his tongue.” 

“Very well ; that is more your affair than mine, seeing that in 
a week I shall be in England.” 

“Bcgoiu*, begone, monsieur — the sooner the better.” 

“Is the money then ready.” 

“It will be to-morrow; to-morrow you shall receive it from my 
own hands. Will you have gold or silver?” 

“Gold ; that is most convenient. But how arc we going to arrange 
this? Let us see,” 

“Oil, good Lord! in the .simplest way possible. You shall give 
me a receipt, that is all.” 

“No, no,” said d’Artagnan w'armly, “wc must preserve order 
in all things.” 

“I'hat is likewise my opinion; but with you, M. d’Artag- 
nan ” 

“And if I should die yonder — if I am killed by a musket-ball ~ 
if 1 should burst with drinking beer?” 

“Monsieur, I beg you to believe that in that case I should be 
so much afilictcd at your death, that I .should think nothing 
about tlie money.” 

“Thank you, Planchet; but that wilhnot do. Wc will, like two 
lawyers* clerks, draw up together an agreement, a sort of a -t, 
which may be called a deed of company.” 

* * W illingly, monsieur. ’ ’ 

“ I know it is difBcult to draw such a thing up, Init we will try.” 

“Let us tiy then.” And Planchet went in search of pens, ink, 
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and paper, D’Artagnan took the pen, and wrote, — “Between 
Messire d*Artagnan, cx-lieutenant of the King’s musketeers, at 
present residing in the Rue Tiquetonne, Hotel de la Chcvrelte; 
and the Sieur Planchet, grocer, residing in the Rue dcs Lombards, 
at the sign of the Pilon d’Or, it has been agreed as follows : —A 
company, with a capital of forty- thousand Hvres, and formed 
for the purpose of carrying out an idea conceived by M. d’Artag- 
nan. The Sieur Planchet, who is acquainted with this idea of M. 
d’Artagnan, and who approves of it in all points, will place 
twenty thousand livres in the hands of M. d’Arlagnan, He will 
require neither repayment nor interest before the return of M. 
d’iVrtagnan from a voyage he is about to make into England, On 
Jus part, M. d’Artagnan undertakes to find twenty thousand livres, 
which he will join to the twenty thousand already laid dt)wn by the 
Sieur Planchet. He will employ the said sum of forty thousand 
livres as good to him shall seem, but still in an undertaking which 
is described below. On the day in which M. d’Artagnan shall have 
rc-establlshcd, by whatever means, His Majesty King Charles IL, 
upon the throne of England, he will pay into the hands of M. 
Planchet the sum of ” 

“ The sum of a liundrod and fifty thousand livres,” said Planchet 
innocently, perceiving that d’Artagnaii licsitatcd. 

“Oh, the devil no!” said d’Artagnan, “the division cannot be 
made by half; that would not be just.” 

“And yet, momsieur, we each lay down half,” objected Planchet 
timidly,” 

“Yes; but listen to this clause, my dear Planchet, and if you 
do not find it equitable in every respect, when it is written, well, 
we can scratch it out again : — ‘Nevertheless, as M. d*Arlagnan 
brings to the association, besides his capital of twenty thousand 
livres, his time, his idea, his industry, and his skin, — things which 
he appreciates strongly, particularly the last, — M. d’Artagnan will 
keep, of the three hundred thousand livres, two hundred thousand 
livres for himself, which will make his share two-thirds.’ ” 

“Very well,” said Planchet. 

“Is it just'/” asked d’Artagnan. 

“ Perfectly just, raorusieur.” 

“And you will be contented with a hundred thousand livres?” 

“jPer/e/ I think so. A hundred thousand for twenty thousand!” 

“And in a montli, understand.” 

“How, in a month?” 

“Yes, I only ask one month.” 

“Monsieur,” said Planchet generously, “I will give you six 
weeks.” 
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*‘Thank you/' rtplicd the musketeer civilly; after which the 
two partners reperused their deed. 

“ riial is perfeet, inonsa'ur,” said Plane het ; ‘‘and the late M, 
Co(|U('nard, (he fuM luishand of Madame la Baionne du Vallon, 
could not have done it better." 

‘'Do you hnd it l.el us sign it then." .\nd both alhxcd their 
Rignatiin s. 

“ In this lashion," said d'Arlagnan, I shall liave no obligaOon> 
to any one." ^ 

“But I shall Ir- under obligatiom to you," said Pianchet.\ 

"No; Ibr whatever store 1 set by it, Planclict, 1 may lost ntv 
skm yond(‘!, and you will lose all. And that reminds me that 
another V(‘ry important clause must be added. I will write it ; - 
‘In the t iise of M. d'Artagnan suer umbing in this enterprise, 
hfimdation will be eonsitU'red made, and the Sirair Blanehet will 
gj\(‘ (jiiiltanee horn that moment to the shade of .\lessin' d' Ailag- 
iian, 1 *r the twenty thousand livT<*s invested by him in the sard 
company.’ " 

i his last elau.se made Planc liet knit liis brows a little, but when 
li(' saw tin' brilliant t ye, the musr iilar h.iiKl, the back so supple 
and so strong, ol his asstx iale, he r (*t»ained his < ourag'*, and without 
lei’oM he at (»n( e , added 4inolher sii*ok(‘ to hi.s signaturta D'Ai tagnaii 
did (lie sanu*. 

“Now," s,iid PLui(h<*(, poniiug out the last glas«. of Anjou 
wine (or d’Arlagnan, "now go to sleep, my dear master." 

".No," lejilied d’Aitagnan; ‘'lor the most dillKuli part now 
remains to be done, and I will llimk over th.it dillir ult jia* t." 

“Bah !" said Plam het, “1 have such a gicat conhdcUKc ni von, 
M. dWrtagnan, that I would not give my lumdrc-d tlunisand 
livjes lor ninety thousand hvra's down." 

“And d<*\il take nu* i( 1 don't think vou arc right!" Ijpon 
whieli d'Artagiian took a candle and went up to his bedroom. 
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u’artagnan prepares to travel /or the house ok 

PLANCHET AND CO. 

D'Autagnan reflected to such good purpc»He dining <he ini^ht 
that his plan was settled by morninj^. “ I'his is it/’ saul he, sitliup; 
up in bed, supporting his elbow on his knee, and his <'hin in liis 
liaiid “this is it. 1 will seek out forty steady, iirm men, reexuitod 
among people a little compromised, hut having habits of discipline, 
i will promise them iive iiundrcd livTCS for a monlli if tliey return ; 
nothing if they do not return, or haJf for their kindred. A.s to 
food and lodging, that coiuerns the English who have beasts in 
their peustures, bacon in their bacon-rat Ls, fowls in tlieir poultry- 
yaids, and ( f»rn in their barns. 1 will fm'sent myself to (General 
Monk wiili my little body of ttfxips. He will receive me. I shall 
gain his eonfidt nee, and will abuse it as soon as possible.” 

Hut without going furtlif*!, d’Aitagnan shook liis head and 
inicriuptrd himself. “No,” said he, “I siumid not dare to lelate 
tlu>i to Alhos; the means is not th<‘n honourabl(^ 1 mast use 
violence,’* rontinuai he, very certainly 1 must, but without 
t omprorni.sing my loyalty. With foity iikti I will traverse* the 
country as a partisan. But if I Jail in with, not forty thousand 
Kngli.sh, as Plane het said, but purely and simply with four 
lumdrtxi, I shall be beaten. .Supposing that among my forty 
warnois th(*re shall l)C found at least ten stupid ones— ten who 
will allow themselves to be killed one aft(T the other, from mere 
lolly.'* No ; it is, in fact, imfwssible to find forty men to be depended 
upon — that docs not exist. I must Irani bow to be contented with 
thuty. With ten men less 1 should have the right of avoiding any 
aimed rcconlrc, on account of the small number of my people; 
and if the rcconlrc should lake place, my c hance is nme h more 
(citain with thirty men than forty. Besides I should save five 
thousand francs; that is to say th<* eightli ol my capital: that is 
\sorlh the tiiai. This being so, I should have thirty men. I will 
divide them into three bands, ~wc wall s])read ourselves about 
over tlu' country, wdth an injunc tion to rc'unite at a given moment ; 
in this fa.shion, ten by ten, wc .should cxc in* no suspicion, we should 
pa.ss unperccived. Yes, yes, thirty- that h a magic number, 1 heic 
are three tens — three, that divine number. And then, truly, a 
company of thirty men, when all logr'lh^ r, will look rather 
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imp<)j?ing. Ah ! stupid wretch that I am!*’ continued d’Artagnan, 
“1 want thirty horses. That is ruinous. Where the devil was my 
head when I forgot the horses.^ We cannot, however, think of 
striking such a blow witliout hoivs. Well, so be it, that sacrifice 
must be made; we (^n get the horses in the (oiintry — they arc 
not had, besides. Bur I forgot! Three bands — that necessitates 
three leaders; the re is the difficulty. Of the three commanders I 
hav<‘ .already one — tJiat is, myself; yes, but the two others will of 
th('nis< lves cost almost as much money as all the rest of the troop. 
No; cirr idedly 1 must have but one lieutenant. In that case, ^icn, 
I should re duc e my troop to twenty men. I know very well Ijthat 
(weuiy men is but very little ; but since with thirty I was deter- 
mined not to seek to come to blows, I should do so more carefully 
still with twenty, 'rwenty — that is a round number; that, besides, 
rediK'c's the number oi'lhcJiorses by ten, which is a consideration : 

and then, willi a good lieutenant Alordioux! what things 

paiieiK (‘ and calculation are. Was I not going to embark with forty 
men, and I have now reduced them to twenty for an equal succ ess:* 
IVn thousand livres saved at one stroke, and more safety; that is 
well ! Now, then, let us see ; wc have nothing to do but to find this 

lieutenant —let him be found then; and after .'* That is not so 

easy; he must be brave and goexi, a second myself. Yes; but a 
lieutenant must have my secret, and as that secret is worth a 
million, and I shall only pay my man a thousand livres, fifteen 
hundred at tlie most, my man will stdl the secret to Monk. 
Mouiitmx! no lieutenant. Besides, this man, were he as mute as 
a diNc iple of Pythagoras, — tliis man, would be sure to have in the 
Ircmp some favourite soldier of wdiom he would make his sergeant; 
the .sergeant would penetrate llie seciet of the lieutenant, in case 
the latter should be honest and unwilling to sell it. I'hen the 
sc'rgeant, less honest and Ic'ss ambitious, will give up the whole 
for fifty tliousand livres. (kune, come- ! that is impossible. Decidedly 
the lieutenant is impossible. Bui then 1 must iiavc no fractions; I 
cannot divide my troop into two, and act upon two points at once, 

without another self, who But w hat is the use of acting 

tw'o points, as wr have only one man to lake*.'* What can be the 
good to weaken a corps by placing the right here, and the left 
there.* A single corps, Motdwux/ a single one, and that commanded 
by d’Artagnan. W’ty we ll. But twenty men marcliing in one band 
are suspected by ever^'body; twenty hoi'scmen must not be seen 
marching together, or a company will be detached against them, 
and the orderly word will be required ; and which company, upon 
seeing the embarrassment of the troop in giving it, would shoot 
M. d’Arlagnan and his men like so many rabbits. I reduce myself 
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then to ten men; in tliis fashion I shall act simply and with unity; 
I shall be forced to be prudent, which is half success in an affair 
of the kind I am* undertaking ; a greater number might, pcrliaps, 
have drawn me into some h)lly. IVn horses are not many cither 
to buy or take. A capital idea; what tranquillity it infuses into 
my mind! No more suspicions^mi orderly words— no more 
dangers! Ten men, — they are valets or clerks. Ten men, leading 
ten hf)rses laden with meichandise of v\hatever kind, are toleiated, 
well received cvcr>"where. Ten men travel on a<‘count of tlie lionse 
ot Planehet and Cio., of France : milhing can be said against iliat. 
'I'hese ten men, clothed like manufaeUireis, liave a good cutlass 
or a goc>d mousqiieton at their saddle-bow, and a good pistol m 
the holster. 'Fhey never allow themselves to be uneasy, because 
they have no evil designs. Thc‘y are perhaps, at bottom, a little 
disposed to lx* smugglers, but what l«irm is in that,^ Smuggling 
is not, like polygamy, a hanging olfence. The worst that can 
happen to us is the confiscation of our merchandise. Our im‘n ban- 
dis(‘ confiscati'd a fine affair that! Come, come! it is a superb 
plan. Fen men only - ten men. \\ horn I will engage f >r my service ; 
tc'ii men, who shall be as resolute* as forty who would cost me four 
limes as much, and to whom, for greater security, I will never 
open my mouth as to my designs, and to vvlunn 1 shall only say, 
‘My friends, there is a blow to be struck.’ Ihings being after this 
fashion, Satan will be very malicious if he plays me one of hi.^ tricks, 
fifteen tliousand livre^ saved — that\s supei b — out of twenty ! 

I’hus fortified by his laborious calculations, d’Artagnan slopped 
at this plan, and determined to change nothing in it. He liad 
already on a list fui*nishcd by his inexhaitsiiblc memory ten men 
distinguished for reckless daring, ill-treated by fortune, and not on 
good terms with justice. Upon this d’Artagnan rose, and instantly 
set off on the .search, telling Planehet not to expect him at br eak- 
fast, and perhaps not at dinner. A day and a liall spent in rurn- 
inaging amongst certain cabins in Paris sufficed for his recruiting ; 
and, without allowing his adventurers to communicate wiih each 
other, he had picked up, and got together, in le^ss than tliii ty hours, 
a f liarming collection of ill-looking faces, speaking a Frenc h less 
pure than the English they were about to attempt. 'Fhese men 
were, for the most part, guard.s, whose merit d’Artagnan had had 
an opportunity of appreciating in various rccontrcs, and whom 
dr unkenness, unlucky sword-thrusts, unex]>eclcd winnings at play, 
or the economical reforms cjf Mazarin, had forc(*d to seek shade 
and solitude, those two great consolers of irritated and chafed 
'^pirits. They bore upon their countenances and in tlicir vestments 
tin* traces of the heartaches they had undergone. Some had iheir 
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visages scarred- all had their clothes in rags. D’Artagnan 
comforted th(* most needy of thes<‘ fraternal miserablcs by a 
prudent distribution of the crowns of the society; then having 
taken care tliat these crowns should be employed in the ]>hysical 
improvement the troop, he appc)iiited a rendezvous with ihc in 
in the North of l''raiX'(‘, betwc'eu Berghes and SaiiU-Omer. Six 
days were allowed as tlie utmost term, and d'Artagnan was 
sufliciently a(<|uaintcd with the goodwill, the good Imrnour, and 
the re lative, probity of thc^cr illustrious lerruits, to be certain that 
not one; of lirern would fail in his appointment. These orders gi^ ri, 
this rc iidc'/vous li.xed, Jicj went to ]>id farewell to Plain he t, \\ho 
askc'd nc^ws </f his army. IJ’Aitagnan dicJ not lliink picipcr to 
infoiin film of the rcxiuclion he had made; in his pc isoniiel. lie 
feared he should make an ahaternent in the confidence of Ins 
associate; by such an avowal. Planehet was dc*Iight<*d tcj learn 
the army was levied, and that ho (Plan< hot) found liiinscira kind 
of Jiall-king, vvlio, from his ihroiie-( ouiUer, kept in pay a body of 
troofis dcsStinc'd to make w'ar against perfidious Albion, that 
enemy of all true French hearts. Planehet paid down, in doublf‘- 
louis, twenty thousand livies to ePArtagnan, on the part of himself 
(Planehet) and twenty other thousand livic.s, still in douhle-louis, 
on account ot ci’Artagnan. ll’Arlagnan plated each of the twenty 
thousand francs m a bag. and weighing a bag in each hand, — “TJiis 
money is very ombarrassing, my dc;ar Phmciict,*’ said he. “Do you 
know this weighs thirty pounds:*^* 

“Ji.ih! your hor'se will c arry that like a feather.” 

D’Aitagnan shook Iris head. “Don’t loll such things to me. 
Plain hot ; a Irorso ovn loaded with thirty pounds, in addition to 
the rider and his poitinantoau, cannot cross a river so <\isily - 
cannot leap over a wall or a ditch so lightly; and the horse failing, 
the hoi'.srnian tails; it is true* dial you, Planehet, who have soi\cd 
in the infantry, may not bo awaic of all that.” 

“’I'hcn what is to bo done', inonsrt'ur.'^” said Planehet, gicatlv 
cm bar i assc*d. 

“Jaslen lo me,” said dbVitagnan. “ I wall pay my army on its 
return homo. Keep mv half, of twenty thousand livic s, which year 
can make use of during tJiat tirno,” 

“And my liall.’" said I’lanihet. 

“I will take that with mo.” 

'*Vcarr eontidonoo does me honour,” said Planehet; “but 
suppose you should not return.'” 

“That is possible, though not xery piobahlo. Then, Planehet. 
in Ciiso I should not retain -give mo a pen : I will make my will.” 
D'Aitagnaii took a pen and some paj>cr, and wTote ujxm a plain 
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sheet,— “I, d’Artagnan, posseNS twenty tlu)U*sand livies, laid tip. 
sim by sou, during thirty yeai's that 1 liave Ix c n in tin* seivHr t»l 
His Majesty the King oi Frant e. 1 leave five thou^antl \o Aiho>. 
five thousand to Porlhos. and five thousand to Arainis, tlial the y 
may gi\c the said sums in iny name and their own to niv young 
fiiMul Raoul, Vic'omte di* Bj4igeltinne. I gh*e the remaining h\e 
tliousand to Plain hei, that he may distiibuti* ifie liluen tliuusa.nl 
with less ri'giet among my liiends. With whitii purpose I sign 
liiese presents. — D’Ari agnan/’ 

Plain Iiet appt an'd veiy cm ions to know what cPAilagnan had 
wnltf ri. 

“lleie/^ said tlio musketeer, “read it.'^ 

On leading the la.st lines tin* tears (ame into PLukIkmV e\'es. 
“\ou think, then, that I would not liavi* given the money wiihont 
dial:' I In n 1 will liave none ol your live* thousand I'laius." 

lyAitagnan smiled. “Accept it, a* cepi it, Plaiuhet, and in that 
way you will only I(jse lillc'cn lluiusand liaius instead of twenty 
tliousand, and you will not be Uaiipted to disiegard the signal me 
ol your masiei and riieiid, liy losing nothing at all.” 

How well tlial ch'ar MonsKuii D'Aitagnan was a< (piainted with 
the hearts ol m<‘n and groeei*s ! Pliey wlio have pion<)uiU(*d Don 
Quixote mad be< ausc he rode out to the < oncjuest of an <mpi»e 
with nobody l)ut Sancho, his sciuirc, and they who }iav<‘ pio- 
nounced Sanclio mad becau.se h<* aiconipanied his master m his 
attempt to conquer the said empiie, — they terlamly wall have no 
hesitation in extr uding the same judgment to d’Aitagnan an I 
Pianehet. And yet the lirst pa.ssed loi one ol the most subtle spinis 
among the astute spirits of the court ol hVaiue. As to the setond, 
he hati accpiirecl by good right the r<q)ulaUi>n ofoiu' ol die long- st 
heads among the grocei-s cjI the Rue dcs Lombards; ( ousefju<‘Uily 
ol Pairs, and c oiisecjuently ol Fraiue, Now, to consider tlu si* two 
men from the point of view in whh h you would (onsidei otle r 
m<‘n, and the means by the aid ol whit li they < ontem|>lal( cl to 
n*sl<rre' a moiiarrh to IiL tlironc*, comparatively with othc'i me ans, 
the shallowest ol' brains of the country where biams are must 
sha’Iovv must have revolted against the prcMimptuous inadiK u 
ol the lieutenant and the stupidity of his as>o(dalt . Foitunalciy, 
d'Auagnan was not a man to listen to the idle talk of those aiound 
iiim, or to the comments that were made' on liim.'.elf ]1<* jiad 
ad(/[)ted the motto, “Act well, and let pcopN: talk.” Plane let, on 
hi? jsirt. had adopted thi.s, “Act and say notlung,” It rosuited 
b*>ia this, th.it, acrordmg to the* c uslorn ol all supc rioi gcuiust^, 
these- two mm llatten'd llieniselvc's with being lu tin- tight against 
ail vvlio found lault with tluin. 
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As a commencement, d’Artagnan set out in the finest of possible 
iveathcr, without a cloud in the heavens — ^without a cloud on his 
mind, joyoiis and strong, calm and decided, great in his resolution. 
He was again, as in times past, in that same road of adventures 
which had led him to Boulogne, and which he was now travelling 
for the fourth time. Mt appeared to him that he could almost 
recognise the trace of his own steps upon the road, and that of his 
fist upon the doors of the hoslelrics; his memory, always active 
and present, brought back that youth which had not, thirty y^ars 
before, belied either his great heart or his wrist of steel. Whit a 
rich nature was that of this man. He had all passions, all defects, 
all wcakncjsscs, and the spirit of contradiction familiar to nis 
understanding changed all these imperfections into correspondihg 
qualities. D’Arlagnan, thanks to liis cvcr-active imagination, wis 
afraid of a shadow, and, shamed of being afraid, he marched 
straight up to that shadow, and then became extravagant in his 
bravery if the danger proved to be real. Thus everything in him 
was emotion, and therefore enjoyment. He loved the society of 
others, but never became tired of his own ; and more than once, 
if he could have been watched when he was alone, he might have 
been heard laughing at the jokes he related to himself, or the 
tricks his imagination created just five minutes before ennui 
might have been looked for. D’Artagnan was not perhaps so gay 
this time as he had been at the prospect of finding some good 
friends at Calais, instead of that of joining the ten scamps there ; 
melancholy, however, did not visit him above once a day, and it 
wjis about five visits that he received from the sombre deity before 
he got sight of the sea at Boulogne, and then these visits were 
indeed but short. But when once d’Artagnan found himself near the 
field of action, all other feeling but that of confidence disappeared 
never to return. From Boulogne he followed the coast to Calais. 
Calais was the place of general rendezvous, and at Calais he had 
named to each of his rccrviits the hostelry of Le Grand Monarque, 
w here living was not extravagant, where sailors messed, and where 
men of the sword, with sheath of leather, be it understood, found 
lodging, table, food, and all the comforts of life, for thirty sous per 
diem. D’Artagnan proposed to himself to take them by surprise, 
and to judge by the first appearance if he could reckon upon them 
as trusty companions. 

I le arrived at Calais at half-past four in the afternoon. 
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d'artagnan travels^or the house of 

PLANCIIET AND CO. 

The hostelry of Le Grand Monarque was situated in a little street 
parallel to tlic port, without looking out upon the port itself. 
vSomr lanes cut — as steps cut the two parallels of the ladder— tin; 
two great straight lines of the port and the street. By these lanes, 
passengers debouched suddenly from the port into the street, from 
the street on to the port. D’Artagnan, arrived at the port, took 
one of these lanes, and came out in front of the hostehy of Ix 
Grand Monarque. The moment was well chosen, and might 
remind d’Artagnan of his start in life at the hostelry of the Franc- 
Meuuier at Meung. Some sailors who had been playing at dire 
had knocked up a quarrel, and were threatening eacli other 
furiously. The host, hostess, and two lads were watching with 
anxiety the circle of these angry gamblers, from the midst ot which 
war seemed ready to break forth, bristling with knives and hatchets. 
The i)lay, nevertheless, was continued. A stone bench was exxupied 
by two men who appeared thence to watch the door ; four tables, 
placed at the back of the common chamber, were occupied by 
eight other individuals. Neither the men at the door nor those at 
the tables took any part in the play or the quarrel. D’Artagnan 
recognised his ten men in these cold, indin'erent spec tators. Fhe 
quarrel went on increasing. Every passion has, like the sea, its 
tide which ascends and descends. Arrived at the climax of passion, 
one sailor overturned the table and the money which was upon it. 
The table fell, and the money rolled about. In an instant all 
belonging to the hostelry threw themselves upon the stakes, and 
many a piece of silver was picked up by people who stole away 
whilst the sailors were scufHing with each other. 

The two men on the bench and the eight at the tables, although 
they s^'cmcd perfect strangers to each other, these ten men alone, 
we say, apj^eared to have agreed to remain impassible amidst 
the tries of fury and the chinking of money. Two only contented 
themselves with repulsing with their feet combatants wJjo came 
under tlieir table. Two others, rather than take part in this 
disturbance, buried their haitds in their pockets; and anoth<T 
two jumped upon the table they occupied, as people do to avoid 
being submci^ed by overflowing water. 
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“Come, come,** said d’Artagnan to himself, not having lost 
one of the deiails we have related, “this Is a very fair gathering — 
circumspect, calm, accustomed to disturbance, acquainted with 
blows ! Pestei I have been lucky.** 

All at once his attention was called to a particular part of the 
room. The two racnVho had repulsed the stnigglers with tlieir 
fee t, were assailed with abuse by the sailors, who had become 
reconciled. One of them, half-clrunk with passion, and quite 
drunk with beer, came, in a menacing manner, to demand erf* the 
shorter of these two sages, by what right he had touched with l\is 
loot, creatures of the good God, who were not dogs. And whilst 
putting this question, in order to make it more direct, he applied 
his great fist to the nose of d*Artagnan*s recruit. This man becatne 
pale, without its being to be discerned whether his paleness arose 
from anger or from lear ; seeing which, the sailor concluded it was 
from fear, ;uid raised his list with the manifest intention of letting 
it fall upon the head of the stranger. But, without tlie threatened 
man having appean*d to move, he dealt the sailor such a severe 
bK»w in the stomach as sent him rolling and howling to the other 
side ol‘ the rcxim. At the same instant, rallied by the esprit de corps^ 
all the comrades of the conquered man fell upon the conqueror. 
I'he latter, with the same coolness of which he had given proof, 
without committing the imprudence of touching his arms, tcx)k 
up a becr-pot with a pewter lid, and knocked down two or three 
of his assailants; then, as he was about to yield to numbers, the 
seven other silent men at the tables, who had not stirred, perceived 
that their cause was at slake, and came to the rescue. At the same 
time, the two indilferent spectators at the door turned round with 
frow'uit\g brows, indicating their evident intention of taking the 
enemy in the rear, if the enemy did not cease their aggressions. The 
ho.st, his helpers, and two watchmen who were passing, and who, 
from curiosity, had penetrated too far into the room, were con- 
founded in the tumult and loaded with blows. The Parisians hit 
like Cyclops, with a discipline and tactics delightful to behold. 
At length, obliged to beat a retreat before numbers, they formed 
an entrenchment Ix'hind the great table, which they raised by 
main force ; w'hilst the two others, arming themselves each with a 
trestle, so that, iising it like a great sledge hammer, they knocked 
dow'n at a blow eight sailors, upK>n whosciicads they had brought 
tlieir monstrous catapult in play. The floor was already strewm 
with w’oundcd, and the room filled with cries and dust, when 
d*Artagnan, satisfied with the test, advanced, sword in hand, and, 
striking with the pommel every head that came in his way, he 
uttered a vigorous hallo! which put an instantaneous end to the 
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conflirt. A great back-flood directly took place (vom the centre to 
the sides of the room, so tliat d’Arlagnan found himself isolated. 

“What is all this about.'**’ then demanded he of the assembly* 
with the majestic tone of Neptune pronouncing the 

Al the very instant, at the fu-st sound of his voice, to cai ry on 
the Virgilian metaphor, d’Artagnaii’s recruits, recognising cac\\ 
his sovereign lord, discontinued at the same time their anger, their 
plank-fighting, and trestle blows. On their side, the sailors, seeing 
that long naked sword, that martial air, and the agile arm wl»ich 
carnc to the rescue of their enemies, in the person of a man who 
seemed accustomed to command, on their part, the sailors 
picked up their wounded and their pitchers. The Parisians wiped 
their brows, and viewed their leader with Respect. D’Artagnan 
was loaded with thanks by the host of Lc Cirand Monarque, He 
received them like a man who knpws that nothing is being 
oflered that does not belong to him, and then said, till supper was 
ready he would go and walk upon the port. Immediately each of 
the recruits, who understood tlie summons, look his hat, braslun:! 
the dust ofl his dollies, and followed d*/\rtagnan. But d’Attagnan, 
whilst observing, examining everything, tJiok lare not to stop; he 
diiectcd his course towards the sarulhills, and the ten men - 
sui[>rised at finding thcniselvt's going on the track ol eac h oilier, 
une.isy at seeing on (heir right, on thi‘ir Idt, and beliind them, 
conipaniom ujKni whom they had not reckoned- followed him, 
casting furtive glam es at each other. It was not till he had arrived 
at ih<* hollow part <»!' the deepest hollow' in the sandhills that 
d’Ailiignan, smiling at si eirig their shyness, turned towards llieiu, 
making a friendly sign with his hand. 

‘Ell! come, coni<% messieurs,” said he, “lei as not devour eacli 
other ; you are made to live together, to understand each olhei in 
all rcsfHx ts, and not one to devour aiiothet.” 

Instantly all hesitation ceased; the men breathed as if they iia<i 
been taken out ot a coflin, and examined ea( h other f ornplacently. 
After tins examination, lh(‘y turned their eyes towards their header, 
who had long been aexjuainted with the art of speaking to men of 
that class, and improvised the following little s[>eeth, j>roiiouiKed 
with ail energy truly Gascon: — 

“Messieurs, you all know who I am. I have engaged you fiom 
knowing you arc brave, and from being willing to associate you 
with me in a glorious enterprise. Figure to yourself' that in labour- 
ing for me you labour for the King, i only warn you that if you 
allow anything of this supposition to apjx^ar, I shall be forced to 
crack your skulls immediately, in the manner most convenient lo 
me. You arc not ignorant, messieurs, that state secrets are like a 
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mortal poison ; as long as that poison is in its box, and the box 
closed, it is not injurious ; out of the box, it kills. Now draw near, 
and you shall know as much of this secret as I am able to tell you.” 
All drew close to him with an expression of curiosity. “Approach,” 
continued d’Artagnan, “and let not the bird which passes over 
our heads, the rabbit which sports in the sandhills, the fish which 
bounds from the waters, hear us. Our business is to learn and to 
report to Monsieur le Surintendant of the Finances, to ijvhat 
extent English smuggling is injurious to the French merchants. I 
will enter every place, and will see everything. We are poor Pi<Wd 
fishermen, thrown upon the coast by a storm. It is certain tnat 
wc must sell fish, neither more nor less, like true fishermen. Only 
people might guess who wc are, and might molest us ; it is thcrefoire 
necessary that wc should be in a condition to defend ourselves* 
And this is why 1 have selected men of spirit and courage. We will 
lead a steady life, and we shall not incur much danger, seeing that 
wc have behind us a powerful protector, thanks to whom, no 
embarrassment is possible. One thing alone puzzles me; but I 
hope, after a short explanation, you will relieve me from that 
difficulty. The thing which puzzles me is taking with me a crew 
of stupid fishermen, which crew will annoy me immensely, whilst 
if by chance, there were among you any who have seen the 
sea ” 

“Oh ! let not that trouble you,” said one of the recruits ; “ I was 
a prisoner among the pirates of Tunis three years, and can 
manoeuvre a boat like an admiral.” 

“See,” said d’Artagnan, “what an admirable thing chance is !” 
D’Artagnan pronounced these words with hearty satisfaction, for 
d’Artagnan knew very well that the victim of pirates was an old 
corsair, and he had engaged liini in consequence of that knowledge. 
But d’Artagnan never said more than there was occasion for saying, 
in order to leave people in doubt. He paid himself with the 
explanation, and welcomed the effect, without appearing to be 
preoccupied with the cause. 

“And I,” said a second, “I, by chance, had an uncle who 
directed the works of the port of La Rochelle. When quite a child 
I played about the boats, and I know how to handle an oar or a 
sail as well as the best Ponantais sailor.” — The last did not lie 
much more than the first, for he had rowed*on board His Majesty’s 
galleys six years, at Ciotat. Two others were more frank; they 
confessed honestly that they had served on board a vessel as 
soldiers on punishment, and did not blush at it. D’Artagnan 
found himself, then, the leader of ten men of war, and four 
sailors, having at once a land army and a sea force, which would 
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have carried the pride of PJanchet to its height^ if Pianclict iiad 
known the details. 

Nothing was how left but the general orders, and d*Artagnan 
gave them with precision. He enjoined his men to be ready to 
set out for the Hague, some following the coast which leads to 
Breskens, others the road to Antwerp. The rende/vous was given, 
by calculating each day’s march at fifteen days from that lime, 
upon the chief pla<'e at the Hague. DV\rtagnan recommended his 
men to go in couples, as they liked best, tiom sympathy. He him- 
self selected fiom among those with the least hanging look, two 
guards whom he had formerly known, and whose only faults were 
Ix'ing drunkards and gamblers. These men had not entirely lost 
all ideas of civilisation, and under proper habiliments tlieir hearts 
would have renewed their b<*atings. D’Artagnan, not to create any 
jealousy to the others, made the rest go forward. He kept his two 
selected ones, clothed them from his own kit, and set out with them. 
It was to these two, whom he seemed to lionour with an absolute 
confidence, that d’Artagnan imparted a false confidence, destined 
to secure the success of the expedition. He confessed to them that 
the object was not to learn to what extent th<; French merchants 
were injured by English smuggling, but to learn how far French 
smuggling could atinoy English trade. Fhesc men appeared 
convinced; they were cffc'ctivcly so. D’Artagnan was quite sure 
that at the first debauch, when thoroughly drunk, one of the two 
would divulge the secret to the whole band. His j>lay apfx'arcd 
infallible. 

A fortnight after all we have said liad taken place at Calais, 
the whole troop assembled at the Hague. Fhcn d’.\rtagnan 
perceived that all his men, with remarkable intelligence, had 
already travestied themselves into sailors, more or l<‘ss ill-ircatcd 
by the sea. D’Artagnan left them to sleep in a cabin in Newkerke 
Street, whilst he lodged comfortabiy upon the Grand Canal. He 
learned that the King of England had come bark to his old ally 
William II. of Nassau, Stadtholder of Holland. He learn!*(l also 
that the refusal of Louis XIV. had a little cooled the protection 
afforded him up to that time, and in consequence lie had gone to 
reside in a little village house at Scheveningen, situat(‘d in the 
dunes, on the sea-shore, about a league from the Hagu>*. Th< re, 
i! was said, the unfortunate banished King cansoled himself in 
his exile, by looking, with the melancholy p ‘culi.ir to the j)rinces 
of his race, at that immense North Sea which separated him from 
hi> England, as it had formerly separated Mary Stuart from 
France. There, behind the trees of the beautiful wood of Scheven- 
ingen, on the fine sand upon which grows the golden broom of' the 
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dune, Charles 11. vegetated as it did, more unfortunate than it, 
for he had life and thought, and he hoped and despaired by 
turns. 

D’Artagnan went once as far as Schcvcningcn, in order to be 
certain that all was true that was said of the King. He beheld 
Charles 11. pensive and alone, coming out of a little door opening 
into the wood, and walking on the beach, in the setting sun, 
without even attracting the attention of the fishermen whq, on 
their return in the evening, drew, like the ancient mariners of the 
Archipelago, their barks up upon the sand of the shore. Dy\r- 
tagiian recognised the King, he saw him fix his melancholy l^ok 
upon the immense extent of the waters, and absorb upon liis pklc 
countenance the red rays of the sun already sloped by the black 
line of the horizon. Then Charles returned to his isolated abode, 
still alone, still slow and sad, amusing himself with making the 
friable and moving sand creak beneath his feel. That very 
evening d’Ariagnan hired for a thousand livres a fishing boat, 
worllt four thousand. He paid the thousand livres down, and 
deposited tlie three thousand with a burgomaster, alter which he 
embarked, without their being seen, in a dark night, the ten men 
who formed his land army; and with the rising tide, at tlirec 
o’clock in the morning, he got into the open sea, manoeuvring 
ostensibly with the four others, and depending upon the science 
of his galley-slave as upon that of the first pilot of the port. 


23 

IN WIIIOII THE AUTHOR IS COMPELLED TO RELATE A 
LITTLE HISTORY 

Whilst kings and men were thus occupied with England, which 
governed itself quite alone, and which, it must be said to its 
praise, had never been so badly governed, a man upon whom God 
had fixed his eye, and placed liis finger, a man predestined to 
write his name in brilliant letters in the book of history, was 
pursuing in the face of the world, a work full of m>"stery and 
audacity. He went on, and no one knew whither he meant to go, 
although not only England, but Europe, watched him marcliing 
with a firm step and a lofty head. All that was known of this man 
we arc about to tell. Monk had just declared for the liberty ol ihc 
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Rump Parliament, a Parliament which General Lambert, 
imitating Cromwell, whose lieutenant he had been, had just 
blocked up so closely, in order to bring it to his will, that no mem- 
ber, during all the blockade, was able to go out, and only one, 
Peter Wentwortli, had been able to get im Lambert represented 
military despotism; Monk represemc*d pure republieanism. rh(‘se 
men were the two sole political repiescntativcs of that revolution 
in which Cliarles L had at first lost his crown, and alteiwaids his 
head. As regarded Lambert, he did not dissemble his views, he 
sought to establish a military government, and to be hinisell tht? 
liead of that government. 

Monk, a rigid republican, some sakl, wished to maintain the 
Rump Parliament, that visible representation, altliough d» g('nrr- 
ate<h of the lepublic. Monk, artful and ambitious, said othc-i-s, 
wished simply to make of this parliament, which he alleded to 
protect, a solid step by which to mount the thront' whicli ( Ijomwell 
had made empty, but upon which he had never dared ttj take his 
seat, thus Lambeil, by tx'rsecuting the parliament, and Monk 
by declaring lor it, had mutually pioclainied tJicmselves enemies 
ol each othei. Monk and J^inbcrt, thcrelbie, Iiad at Inst thought 
of creating an army ea<'h himself; Monk in Scotland, where were 
th<* Presbyterians and the Royalists, that is to say the inalcont#*nts ; 
Lambert in London, where was found, as is always tiic east*, the 
strongest opposition against the power which it had iKTicalh its 
eyes. Monk had pacitied Scotland; he had there formed for him- 
self an army, and found an asylum. I'hc one watched the c»ther. 
Monk knew that tlie day was not yet come, the day marked by 
the I..ord for a great change; his swoid, tht^relore, appeared glu<‘d 
to the sheath. Imjnegnablc in his wild and mouniaiiKiU.s Scotland, 
an absolute general, king of an army of eleven thousand old 
soldiers, whom he had more than once led on to victory; ils wtil 
inftirmed, nay, even belter, of the alfairs of London than Lambert, 
who held garrison in the city - such was the position <4 Monk, 
when, at a hundred leagues from London, he dcelarc cl himsell t(>r 
the Parliament. Lambert, on the contrary, as we ha\'e said, lived 
in the capital. That was the centre of all his opera litiirs, and he 
iheie collected around him, all his friends, anrl all the iow(,‘r class 
ot the people, cti'inally inclined to cheiish the enemies of (on- 
stiluted power. It was then in London that LarnlK*rt learnt the 
suppoit that, from tlie Ironliers of Scotland, Monk l<*ni to the 
Parliament, lie judged there was no time to be lost, and that tin; 
Tweed was not so far distant from the Thamets that an army ( onld 
not march from one river to the (oilier, particularly when it was 
well commanded. He knew bcsidc's, that a.s fast as the .soldiers of 
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Monk penetrated into England, they would form on their route 
that ball of snow, the emblem of the globe of fortune, which is for 
the ambitious nothing but a step growing unceasingly higher to 
conduct iiim to his object. He got together, then, his army, 
formidable at the same time for its composition and its numbers, 
and hastened to meet Monk, who, on his part, like a prudent 
navigator, sailing amidst rocks, advanced by veiy short marches, 
his nose to the wind, listening to the reports and scenting the air 
which came from London. \ 

The two armies came in sight of each other near Newcastle ; 
Lambert, arriving first, encamped in the city itself. Monk, always 
circumspect, stopped where he was, and placed his general 
quarters at Coldstream, on the IVeed. The sight of Lambert 
spread joy through the army of Monk, whilst, on the contrary, fhe 
sight of Monk threw disorder into the army of Lambert. It might 
have been believed that these intrepid W'arriors, who had made 
such a noise in the streets of London, had set out with the hopes 
of meeting no one, and that now, seeing that they had met an 
army, and that that army hoisted before them not only a standard, 
but, still further, a cause and a principle, — it might have been 
believed, we say, that these intrepid warriors had begun to reflect 
that they w'cre less good republicans than the soldiers of Monk, 
since the latter supported the Parliament ; whilst Lambert 
supported notliing, not even himself. As to Monk, if he had had 
to reflect, or if he did reflect, it must have been after a sad fashion, 
for history relates, and that modest dame, it is well knowm, never 
lies, — for history relates, that the day of his arrival at Coldstream, 
search w'as made in vain throughout the place for a single sheep. 

If Monk had commanded an English army that was enough 
to have brought about a general desertion. But it is not with the 
Scotch as it is with the English, to whom that fluid flesh which is 
called blood is a paramount necessity; the Scotch, a poor and 
sober race, live upon a little barley crushed between tw'O stones, 
diluted with the water of the fountain, and cooked upon another 
stone, heated. The Scotch, their distribution of barley being made, 
eared wry little whether there was or was not any meat in C ’old- 
stream. Monk, little accustomed to barley cake, w^as hungry, 
and his stafT, at least as hungry as himself, looked with anxiety 
to the right and left, to know what was b^iig got ready for supper. 
Monk ordered search to be made ; his scouts had, on arriving in 
place, found it deserted and the cupboards empty; upon 
butchers and bakers it was of no use depending in Coldstream. 
The smallest morsel of bread, then, could not be found for the 
gcncrars tabU‘. As accounts succeeded each other, all equally 
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unsatisfactory, Monk, seeing terror and discouragement upon every 
face, declared that he was not hungry; besides they should eat 
on the morrow since Lambert was there probably with the in- 
tention of giving battle, and consequently to give up his provisions, 
il he were forced in Newcastle, or to deliver the soldiers ot Monk 
from hunger for ever if he were conquered. 

Between his camp, and that of the enemy stood an old abbey, 
f)f which, at the present day, there only remain some ruins, but 
which then was in existence, and wiis called Newcastle Abbey. 
It was built upon a vast site independent at once of the plain and 
of the river, because it was almost a marsh led by spiings and kt^pt 
up by rains. Nevertheless in the midst of these strips of water, 
covered with long grass, rushes, and reeds, were seen elevated 
solid .spots of ground, consecrated formerly to the kitchert garden, 
die park, the pleasure gardens, and ptlicr de|icnderu'ies of the 
abbey, like one of those great sea-spiders whose body is round, 
w'hilst the claws go diverging round from this i ircunirerencc. I’hc 
kitchen garden, one of the longest claws of the abbey, extended to 
the camp of Monk. Unfortunately, it was, as we have said, early 
in June, and the kitchen garden, being abandoned, olFercd no 
resources. Monk had oidercd this spot to be guarded, as most 
subject to surprises. The fires of the enemy’s general were plainly 
to be perceived on the other side of die abbt‘y. But between these 
fires and the abbey extended the Tweed, unfolding its luminous 
scales beneath the thick shade of tall green oaks. Monk was 
perfectly well acquainted with this jxisiiion, Newcastle and its 
environs having already more than once beem his headquarters. 
He knew that by day his enemy might without doubt throw a few 
scouts into these ruins and promote a skirmish, but that by night 
ht' would take care to abstain from such a risk. He felt himself, 
therefore, in security. Thus his soldiers saw him, like Napoleon on 
the cve of Auslcrlitz, sleeping seated in his rush chair, half 
beneath the light of his lamp, half beneath the reflection of the 
m(x>n, commencing its ascent into the heavens, whicli denoted 
that it was nearly half-past nine in the evening. All at once Monk 
was roused from his half-sleep, fictitious pcrhaf>s, by a trcKip of 
soldiers, who came with joyous cries, and kicked the poles of his 
tent with a humming noise as if on purpose to wake him. There 
was no need of so much noise; the general opened his eyes 
quickly. 

‘'Well, my children, what is going on now?” asked the general. 

“General !” replied several voices at once, “General ! you shall 
have some supper.” 

“I have had my supper, gentlemen,” replied he quietly, “and 
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was comfortably digesting it, as you sec. But come in, and tell me 
what brings you hither.** 

“Good news, general.** 

“ Bah ! Has Lambert sent us word that he will fight to-morrow.** 
“No; but we have just captured a fishing>boat conveying fish 
to Newcastle.” 

“And you have done very wrong, my friends. These gentlemen 
fiYMU London arc delicate, they smack of their first service; you 
will put them sadly out of humour this evening, and to-morrow 
they will be pitiless. It would really be in good taste to send pack 

to Lambert both his fish, and his fishermen, unless ** and tlie 

general reflected an instant. ^ 

“lell me,** continued he, “what are these fishermen, if you 
please:*’* 

“ Some Picard seamen who were fishing on the coasts of France 
or Holland, and who have been thrown upon GUI's by a gale of 
wind.” 

“Do any among them speak our language?” 

“'i’hc leader spoke some few words of English.” 
d’he mistrust of the general was awakened in proportion as 
fresh information reached him. “That is well,** said he, “1 wish 
to .s(‘e th(*se men; bring them to me.’* 

An oflii’cr immediately went to fetch them. 

“How many are there of them.**” continued Monk ; “and what 
is their vessel.*” 

“ I'hcre arc ten or twelve of them, general, and they were 
aboard of a two-masted tishing-sinark - Duirh built, apparently.” 
“And you say they were carrying tisli to Lambert’s ramp?” 
“Yes, general, and they seem to have liad good luck in their 
fishing.” 

“Humph ! \Vc shall see that,*’ said Monk. 

At this moment the ollicer returned, bringing the leader of the 
fishermen with him. He was a man from lifty to fifty-five ycais old, 
but good-looking ft>r bis age. He was of middle lieight, and wore 
a jersey of coarse wool, a cap pulled down over his eyes, a cutlass 
hung from his belt, and he walked with the hesitation peculiar 
to sailors, who, never knowing, thanks to the movement of the 
vessel, whether tlieir foot will be placed upon tJie plank or upon 
nothing, give to every one of their steps aTall as firm as if they were 
driving a pile. Monk, with an acute and penetrating look, 
examined the fisherman for some time, while the latter smiled, 
witli that smile, half cunning, half silly, peculiar to French 
peasants. 

“Do you speak English?” asked Monk in excellent French. 
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“Ah ! but badly, my lord,“ replied the fisherman. 

I'hLs reply was made much more with the lively and sharp 
accrntuatioii of the people beyond the Loire, than with the 
slightly drawling accent of the countries on the west and north of 
France. 

"But you do speak it?“ persisted Monk, in order to cKamine 
Uiis accent once more. 

‘*Eih ! we men of the sea/* lepliecl tiic fisherman, “speak a little 
of all languages.” 

”l'hcn you arc a fisherman?” 

“ I am at present, my lord — a fisherman, and a famous fisherman 
too. I have taken a barbel that weighs at least thirty pounds, and 
more than fifty mullets ; I have also some little wliitings that will 
fry beautifully.” 

"You appear to me to have fished more frequently in the Gulf 
of Gascony than in the channel,” said Monk smiling. 

“Well, I am from the south; but does that prevent me from 
being a good fisherman, my lord.*” 

"Oh ! not at all; I will buy your fish. And now speak frankly : 
for whom did you destine them.*” 

"My loul, I will conceal nothing horn vou. I was going to 
N« vv{ cLstlo, lullowing the coast, when a party of horsemen who were 
passing along in an opposite direction made a sign to my bark 
to turn back to your honour’s camp, under penalty of a discharge 
ol nia^keiry. As T was not armed for figliting,” added the fisherman 
smiling, “ I was forced to submit.” 

“And why did you go to Lainljcri’s camp in picferencc to 
inine.^” 

“My lord, I will be frank; will your lordship permit me.*” 

“Yes, and even, if there be occasion, sliall tommand you to 
be so.” 

“Well, my lord, I was going to M. Lambert ’.s camp l)rcause 
those gentlemen from the city pay well- -whilst your Sr<itclirnen, 
Piiritan.s, Prciibytcrians, Covenanters, or whatever you choose to 
call them, cat but little, and pay for nothing.” 

Monk shrugged his shoulders, without, however, being able 
to refrain from smiling at the same time. “How is it that, being 
from the south, you come to fish on our coasts?” 

“Because I have been fool enough to marry in Picardy.” 

“Yes; but even Picardy is not England.” 

"My lord, man sihoves his boat into the sea, but Ciod and the 
wind do the rest, and drive the boat where they please.” 

“You had then, no intention of landing on our coasts?” 

“No; wc were returning from Oslend, where some mackerel 
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have been seen already, when a sharp wind from the south drove 
us from our course ; then, seeing that it was useless to struggle 
against it, we let it drive us. It then became necessary, not to lose 
our fish, which were good, to go and sell them at the nearest 
English port, and that was Newcastle. We were told the oppor- 
tunity was good, as there was an increase of population in the 
camp, an increase of population in the city ; both we were told 
were full of gentlemen, very rich and very hungry. So we sljeered 
our course towards Newcastle.” \ 

‘‘And your companions, where are they?” \ 

“Oh! my companioas have remain^ on board; thcy\arc 
sailors without the least instruction.” 

“Whilst you ?” said Monk. 

“Who, 1?” said the skipper laughing; “I have sailed ab<iut 
with my father ; and 1 know what is called a sou, a crown, a pistole, 
a Jouis, and a doublc-Jouis, in all the languages of Europe ; my 
crew therefore listen to rnc as they would to an oracic, and obey 
me as if I were an admiral.” 

“Then it was you who preferred M. Lambert as the best 
customer?” 

“Yes, certainly. And, to be frank, my lord, was I wrong?” 

“You will see that by-and-by.” 

“At all events, my lord, if there is a fault, the fault is mine; 
and my comrades should not be dealt hardly with on that account.” 

“This is decidedly an intelligent sharp fellow,” thought Monk. 
Then, after a few minutes’ silence employed in scrutinising the 
fisherman, — “You come from Ostend, did you not say?” asked 
the general. 

“Yes, my lord, straight as a line,” 

“You have then heard speak of the affairs of the day; for I 
have no doubt that both in France and Holland they excite 
interest. What is he doing who calls himself King of England?” 

“Oh, my lord!” cried the fisherman with loud and expansive 
frankness, “that is a lucky question, and you could not put it to 
anylxKly better tlian to me, for in truth I can make you a famous 
reply. Imagine, my lord, lliat when putting into Ostend, to sell 
tlic few mackerel we had caught, I saw the ex-king walking on the 
dunes, waiting for his hoi'scs, which were to lake him to the Hague. 
He is rather a tall, pale man, with blacJc hair, and somewhat hard- 
featured. He looks ill, and I don’t think the air of Holland agrees 
with him.” 

Monk followed with the greatest attention the rapid, heightened, 
and diffuse conversation of the fisherman, in a language which 
was not his own, but which, as we have said, he spoke with great 
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facility. The fisherman, on his part, employed somctiim^s a French 
word, sometimes an English word, and sometimes a woixl which 
appeared not to belong to any language, but was, in truth, pure 
(iascon. Fortunately his eyes spoke for him, and that so eloquently, 
that it was possible to lose a word from his mouth, but not a single 
intention from liLs eyes. The general appeared more a* id iiiok* 
satisfied with his examination. “You must have heard that this 
cx-king, as you call him, was going to the Hague for some 
purpose.-*’* 

“Oil, yes,’* said the fisherman; “I heard that.** 

“And what was his purpose.^’* 

“Always the same,** said the fishcrnuin. “Must he not always 
entertain the fixed idea of returning to England .-*“ 

“That is true,’* said Monk pensively. 

“Without reckoning,** added the fisherman, “that the .Stadt* 

holder — you know, my lord, William 11..-* ‘** 

“Well?” 

“He will assist him with all his power.** 

“Ah! did you hear that said?’* 

“No, but I think so.*’ 

“You arc quite a jxilitician, appar(*ntly. Now, then,** .said 
Monk, changing the conversation, “ I am told you are going to 
provision us?** 

“ I will do my best, my lord.” 

“How much do you ask for your fish in the first place?” 

“Not such a fool as to name a price, iny lord. 'I'hey arc yours,” 
“But my intemion is to pay for them.” 

“ I'hat is vei*y generous of you, my lord.” 

“Aie they worth ?” 

“My lord, I fix no price.” 

“What do you ask, then?” 

“ I only ask to Ije permitted to go away.” 

“Where? — to General Lambert’s camp?” 

“I!” cried the fisherman; “what should I go to Newcastle for, 
now that I have no longer any fish?” 

“At all events, listen io me. I will give you counsel.” 

“How, my lord?— pay me and give me good counsel likewise? 
You overwhelm me, my lord.” 

Monk looked more earnestly tlian ever at the fisherman, of 
whom he still appeared to entertain some suspicion. “Yes, I will 
j'ay you, and gi\'e you a piece of advice ; for the two things arc 

connected. If you return, then, to General Lambert ” 

The fisherman made a movement of his head and sbouldem, 
which signified, “If he persists in it, I won’t contradict him,” 
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‘•Do not cross the marsh,” continued Monk; “you will have 
money in your pocket, and there are in the marsh some Scotch 
ambuscaders I have placed there. Those people arc very intract- 
able ; they understand but very little of the language which you 
speak, although it appears to me to be composed of three languages. 
They might take from you what I had given you, and, on your 
return to your country, you would not fail to say that General 
Monk has two hands, the one Scotch, and the other English; 
and that he takes bac k with the Scotch hand what he has given\with 
the English hand.” \ 

“Oh! general, I will go where you like, be sure of that,” ^said 
the fisherman, with a fear too expressive not to l>e exaggerated, 
“I only wish to remain here, if you will allow me to remain.” 

“I readily believe you,” saiti Monk, wilii an imperceptible 
smile; “but 1 cannot, nevca'thelcss, keep you in my tent.” 

*T have no such wish, my lord, and desire only that your 
lordship should point out where you will have me posted. Do in)t 
trouble yourself about us -with us a night soon passes away.” 

“You shall be conducted to your bark.” 

“As your lordship pleases. Only, if your lordship would allow 
me to be taken back by a carpenter, I should be extremely 
grateful. The gentlemen of your army, in dragging iny boat up 
the river with a cable pulled by their horses, hav? battered it a 
little upon die rocks of the shore, so that I have at least two feet 
of water in my hold, my lord.” 

“The greater reason why you should watch your boat, I 
think.” 

“My lord, I am quite at your orders,” said the fisherman, “I 
will empty rny baskets where you wish ; then you will pay me, if 
you please to do so ; and you will send me away, if it appears 
right to you. You see I am very easily managed and pleased, my 
lord.” 

“ Come, come, you arc a very good sort of a fellow,” said Monk, 
whose scrutinising glance had not been able to find a single shade 
in the limpid eye of the fisherman. “Hallo ! Digby !” An aide-de- 
camp appeared. “You will conduct tliis gcKxi fellow and his 
companions to the little tents of the canteens, in front of the 
marshes, so that they will be near their bark, and yet will not sleep 
on board to-night. What is the matter, Spithcad?” 

Spithead, a sergeant, having entered the general’s tent without 
being sent for, had drawn tiib question from Monk. 

“My lord,” said he, “a Frendi gentleman lias just presented 
himself at the out]K)sts, and asks to speak to your honour,” 

All this was said, be it understood, in English ; but, notwith- 
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standing, it produced a slight emotion in the fisherman, which 
Monk, occupied with iiis seigeanl, did not rt'inark. 

"Who is the gem 1cm an.'*'’ disked Monk. 

“My lord/* replied Spithead, “he told it me; but those devils 
(rf iVench names are so difficult to be pronounced by a Scotr h 
throat, that I could not retain it. I_bclieve, luiwever, from wliai 
the guards say, that it is the same gentleman who pres{*nt< tl 
liiins'df yesterday at the halt, and whom \our honour would iint 
ivi eive.'’ 

“ That is true: I was holding a council of olficrrs.** 

“Will your honour give* any oich‘rs respetting this gentleman?’* 
“ Ves, let him be brought bri<‘.’* 

“Must we lake any pre< autions?'* 

“ SiK'h as what.*” 
binding his (’yes for instance.” 

“'I'o wliat purpose.* Ih' ran only sec what I dcsir<‘ should 
seen; that is to say, that I have around me eh’ven thousand biavc 
men, who ask no lu’tter tlian to luue theii throats cut in honoui 
<il the PailiauK'iU ol Scotland and i.ngland.” 

“And this mail, my lord.*” said Spithead, pointing lo ih<‘ 
iisherman, who, duimg this con\ ( i‘..ition had n rnained standing 
and mothitiless, like a man win) si cs but dot’s not understand. 

“Ah I that IS tiue,” said Monk, riien tinning iowaids tlie 
iishirman,- “1 shall see you again, my brave lellow,” said he; 
“ 1 iiavc chosen you a lodging. Dighy, take iiim to it. i'Var nothing , 
you! money .slmll Ix’ sent to you jircsmtly.*’ 

“ Thank sou, my loid,” said the iishcrman, and, alter having 
bowed, he left the tent, aecompanit d by Digby. before lie bad 
gone a hundred pates he luinid his companioRs, who wer(‘ 
whispering with a volubility whitli did not appear exempt Irom 
m(|uiclude ; but he made them a sign wliith se<‘incd to icassurc 
iliem. “Hallo, \ou fellows !*’ said theskippti, “tome lliis way. His 
lordship, (ieiieial Monk, ha^ th<’ generosity to pay us for our 
iish, and the goodness to give us ho^pitalitv for to-night.*’ 

J’hc fishermen gatliered round tiicir leader, and, conducted hy 
Digby, the little tioop procetded tuward.s llic canteens, the jiost, 
as may be reincmb<’ied, whirli had be‘cn assigned lliein. As they 
went along in the dark, the fushcrnien passed dose to the guards 
who were conducting the I'rcnch geiuleman to General Monk, 
This gentleman was on horseback and enveloped in a largo ( lt»ak, 
which prc'venttrd the skipper from .seeing him, however great Ins 
(uriosity might be. As to the gentleman, ignorant that he was 
elbowing compatriots, he did not pay any attention to the little 
troop. The aidc-dc-camp installed his guests in a tolerably corri- 
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fortable tent. A large fire was burning in the front of this tent, 
and threw its purple light over the grassy pools of the marsh, 
rippled by a fresh breeze. The installation made, the aidc-dc- 
carnp wished the fishermen good-night, calling to their notice 
that they might see from the door of the tent the masts of their 
bark, which was tossing gently on the Tweed, a proof that it had 
not yet sunk. The sight of this appeared to delight the leader of the 
fishermen infinitely. 


24 


THE TREASURE 

The French gentleman whom .Spithead had announced to Monk, 
and who had passed, so closely wrapped in his cloak, by the 
fislicrman who left the general’s tent five minutes before he 
entered it, — the French gentleman passed through the various 
posts without even casting his eyes around him, for fear of appear- 
ing indiscreet. As the order had been given, he was conducted to 
the tent of the general. The gentleman was left alone in a sort of 
antechamber in front of the prineipal body of the tent, where he 
awaited Monk, who only delayed till he had heard the report of 
his people, and observed through the opening of the canvas the 
countenance of the person who solicited an audience. Without 
doubt the report of those who had accompanied the French 
gentleman established the discretion with which he was conducted ; 
for the first impression the stranger received of the welcome made 
him by the general was more favourable than he could have 
expected at such a moment, and on the part of so suspicious a man. 
Nevertheless, according to his custom, when Monk found himself 
in the presence of a stranger, he fixed upon him his penetrating 
eyes, which scrutiny the stranger, on his part, sustained without 
embarrassment or notice. At the end of a few seconds, the general 
made a gesture with his hand and head in sign of attention. 

“My lord,” said the gentleman in excellent English, “I have 
requested an interview with your hofiour, for an affair of im- 
portance.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Monk in French, “you speak our language 
well for a son of the continent. I ask your pardon — for doubtless the 
question is indiscreet — do you speak French with the same purity?” 

“There is nothing surprising, my lord, in my speaking English 
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tolerably ; I resided for some time in England, in my youth, and 
since that I have made two voyages to tins country.” These woixis 
were spoken in French, and with a purity of accent lliat bespoke 
not only a Frenchman, but a Frenchman from the environs of 
Tours. 

“And what part of England have you resided in, monsieur?” 

*Tn my youth, London, my lord; then, about 1633, ^ made a 
pleasure trip to Scotland; and, lastly, in 1648, I lived for some 
time at Newcastle, particularly in the convent, the gardens of 
\vhi( h arc now occupied by your army.” 

“lixcuse me, monsieur; but you must comprehend that these 
questions are necessary on my part— do you not?” 

“It would astonish me, my lord, if they were not made.” 

“Now, then, monsieur, what can I do to serve you.* What do 
you wish?” , 

“This, my lord; — but, in the first place, arc we alone?” 

“Perfectly so, monsieur, except, of course, the post which 
guards us.” So saying, Monk pulled open die canvas with his 
hand, and pointed to tlte soldier placed at ten paces af most Jrom 
the tent, and who, at thc^first call, could have rendered as.sistancc 
in a second. 

“In that ciisc, my lord,” said the gentleman, in as cairn a tone 
as if he had been for a length of time in habits of intimacy with his 
interlocutor, “I have made up my mind to address my.self to you, 
because I believe you to be an honest man. Indeed, the communi- 
cation I am about to make to you will prove to you the estt^ern in 
which I hold you.” 

Monk, astonished at this language, which established between 
him and the French genUeman equality at least, raised his piercing 
eye 10 the stranger’s face, and with a sensible irony conveyed by 
the inflection of his voice alone, for not a muscle of his face moved, 
— “ I thank you, monsieur,” .said he ; “ but, in the first place, whom 
have I the honour of speaking to?” 

“I sent you my name by your sergeant, my lord.” 

“Excuse him, monsieur, he is a Scotchman; he could not 
retain it.” 

“I am called the Comte dc la F^rc, monsieur,” said Alhos, 
l>ovving. 

“The Comte dc la Fere?” said Monk, endeavouring to recollect 
the name. “Pardon me, monsieur, but this appears to be the first 
time I liavc ever heard that name. Do you fill any post at the Court 
of France?” 

“None; I am a simple gentleman.” 

“What dignity?” 
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“King Charles I. made me a Knight of the Garter, and Quern 
Anne of Austria has given me the Cordon of the Holy Ghost. 
Th( sc are my only dignities.'* 

“The Garter! the Holy Ghost! Are you a knight of those two 
ordeTS, monsieur:* f)n what ocfasions ha\'e sudi fa\'ouis been 
bestowed upon you?” 

“J’or services rendered to their Majesties.” 

Mf»nk looked with astonishment at this man, who appear (d 
t(j him so simple and so great at the same lime. Then, a4 it he 
had renounred (‘ndea\ ouring to penetrate this mystery \ of a 
simplicity and grandeur upon wdiieh the strangcT did nr a Warn 
dLs[>( st'd to give Inm any other information than that which he liad 
already received,-— “Hid you present yoursc‘lf yesterday at out 
ad vane ed posts .* ” 

‘"And was sent back? Vc's, my lord.” 

“Many ofhcei's, monsieur, would not permit anybody to enter 
their c amp, particular ly on the c‘ve (»f a probahU' battle. But I 
differ from nry c olleague.s, and like to le ave nothing behind mt\ 
Every acKice is good to me: all danger is sent to me by Ciod, and 
I weigh it in my hand with the encTgy He lias gi\'en me. So, 
ye.stetda\% you were caily sent back on account of the council I w^as 
holding, 'lo-day 1 am at lihcily,— speak.” 

“My lord, )ou have done so much the bc‘lter in receiving me, 
from that whic li I have to say having nothing to do with the battle 
you ai‘e abcHit to fight with GcncTal Lambeil, or with your 
ramp; and (he proof is, that I turned away my head that I might 
iK>t se<‘ your men, and dosed my eyes that I might not count your 
tents. Ncg I come to speak to y<»u, my Icjrd, on my own account.” 

“Speak, then, monsieur,” said Monk. 

“Just now%” continued Athos, “I had the honour of telling your 
loid.ship that I for a long time lived in Newcastle; it w^as in tJie 
time of Charles I., and when the King w as given up to Cromw ell 
by the Scots.” 

“1 know,*’ said Monk coldly. 

“1 had at that time a large sum in gold, and on the eve of the 
battle, from a presentiment pcrliaps of the turn which things would 
take on the Inorro^v, I concealed it in the principal vault of the 
convent of Ncw'castle, in the towe r of ^vhich )'ou may see from 
licnce the summit silvered by the moon. My treasure has then 
icmained interred there, and I am come to entreat your honour 
to permit me to wdthdraw^ it before, perhaps, the battle turning 
that way, a mine or some other w’ar engine may destroy the build- 
ing, and scatter my gold, or render it so apparent that the soldiers 
will take possession of it.” 
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Monk was well acquainted with mankind; he in the 
physio2[nomy of this Rcnlleman all the enersv. all the re;\.s(»n, all 
tl*r I ircumspectioh possible; he could then fore only attiihute to a 
magnanimous coniidence the rcv'clalion the I Vcnchman had made 
Jiirin and he .showed himself profoundly touched by it. 

“Nh.asieur,” said he, “you have -aug;u red justly by me. but is 
the Mini worth the trouble to which you cxfiosc yourscll/ Do you 
even believe that it can be in the place where you left it 

“It is there, monsieur, I do not doubt.** 

“ 1 hat is a icply to one question, but to the other. I asked vou 
il’the sum were .so laru;e as to h^ad you to exjKise yoinsell thus.” 

“It is really large; yc.s, my lord, for it is a million [ encloscvl in 
two barrels.” 

■'A million!” cried Monk, whom this lime, in his turn, Aihos 
looked at <arnestly and long. Monk^ jier c eived thi^, and his 
mistrust returned. 

“Here is a man,” said he, “wlio is laying a snare loi me. So 
you wi>h t(^ withdraw this money, iuoiok iu,*’ ir])lird he, “as I 
undi'vsland:*** 

“li vou please, my lord,** 

“'I'o-day.'^” 

“ This very evening, and that on accoutil of tin* t in umsiaiu os 
I have naiiK'd.” 

“But, monsieur,** objected Monk, “Cicncral Lambert is as 
near the abbey where you have to act as 1 am. Why, then, have 
you not addressed yourself to him:”* 

“Because, my loid, when one acts in important inatteis, it is 
best U) consult one’s instinct before everything. Well, General 
Lambert docs not inspire me with so much coniidence ;ls you do.” 

“Be it so, monsieur. I will assist you in recovering your money, 
if, how'cver, it can still be there; for that is far from likely. Since 
1648 twelve years have ndlcd away, and many events liave taken 
place.” Monk dwelt upon this jx>ini to sec il'the FitiicIi gentleman 
would seize tlie ev asions that were open to him, but Athos did not 
lift his browns once. 

“I assure you, my lord,^* he said firmly, “that my conviction 
is, that the two barrels have neither changed place nor master.” 
1 iiis reply had removed one suspic ion from the mind oi' Monk, 
but it had suggested another. Without doubt this Frenchman was 
some emissary sent to entice into error the protector of the Parlia- 
ment ; the gold was nothing but a lure; and by the help of this 
lure they thought to excite the cupidity of the general. This gold 
might not exist. It was Monk’s business, then, to seize, in the fact 
of falsehood and trick, die French gentleman, and to draw from 
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the false step itself in which his enemies wished to entrap him, a 
triumph for his renown. When Monk was determined how to 
act, — 

“Monsieur,** said he to Athos, “without doubt you will do me 
the honour to share my supper this evening?” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Athos bowing; “for you do me an 
honour of which I feel myself worthy, by the inclination which 
drew me towards you.” I 

“It is so much the more gracious on your part to accept yny 
invitation with such frankness, from my cooks being but few ^d 
inexpert, and from my providers having returned this evening 
empty-handed ; so that if it had not been for a fisherman of yoyr 
nation who strayed into our camp, General Monk w'ould have goi)c 
to bed without his supper to-day. I have then some fresh fish to 
oiTer you as the vender assures me.” 

“My lord, it is principally for the sake of having the honour 
to ]>ass an hour more with you.’* 

After tins exchange of civilities, during which Monk had lost 
nothing of Jiis circumspection, the supper, or that which was to 
serve for one, had been laid upon a deal table. Monk made a sign 
to the Comte dc la ¥trc to be seated at this ta!)lc, and took his 
place opposite to him. A single dish, filled with broiled fish, set 
before the two illustrious guests, promised more to hungry 
stomachs than to delicate palates. Whilst supping, that is, while 
eating the fish, washed down with bad ale, Monk got Athos to 
recount to him the last events of the Fronde, the reconciliation of 
M. dc Conde with the King, and the probable marriage of the 
King with the Infanta of Spain ; but he avoided, as Athos himself 
avoided it, all allusion to the political interests which united, or 
rather which disunited at this time, England, P’rance, and Holland. 
Monk, in this conversation, convinced himself of one thing, which 
he must have remarked at the first words exchanged; tiiat was, 
tliat he had to do with a man of high distinction. He could not be 
an assassin, and it was repugnant to Monk to believe him to be a 
spy ; but there were sufficient finesse and at the same time firmness 
in Athos to lead Monk to fancy he was a conspirator. When they 
had quilted table, “You still believe in your treasure, then, 
monsieur?” asked Monk. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“And you think you can find the place again where it was 
buried?” 

“At the first inspection.” 

“Well, monsieur, from curiosity, I will accompany you. And 
it is so much tlic more ncccs,sary that I should accompany you, 
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that you would find great difficulties in passing through the camp 
without me or one of my lieutenants/* 

General, I would not suffer you to inronveniciK c y(>ut*self, 
if I did not, in fact, stand in need of your coinpariv; hul, as I 
recognise that this company is not only honourable, but ner<‘ssary, 
1 accept it.” 

“13o you desire we should take any people with us?** asked 
Monk. 

‘‘General, I believe that would be us(‘less, if you yourself do 
not sec the necessity for it. I'wo men and a horse will suffice to 
transport the two casks on board the cutter which brought me 
hither.” 

“But it will be necessary to pick, dig, and remove the eaith, 
and split stones; you don’t reckon upon doing this work yourself, 
monsieur, do you?” . 

“General, there is no picking or digging required. The treasure 
is buried in the sepulchral vault of the convent, under a stone in 
which is fixed a large iron ring, and under that a little stair of 
four stct>s opens. The two casks arc there, placed end to end, 
covered with a coat of plaster in the form of a bier. Inhere i.s 
besides an inscription, which will enable me to recognise the stone ; 
and as I am not willing, in an affair of delicacy and confidence, 
to keep the secret from your honour, here is the inscription: — 
‘ Hie jacet venerabilis Petrus Gidielrrms Scotty Canon Honorab. Conventus 
Mm Castellu Obiit quarta el decima Feb, Ann, Dorn. Mcevni. Requiescat 
in pace,* ” 

Monk did not lose a single word. He was astonished either at 
the marvellous duplicity of this man, and the superior style in 
which he played his part, or at the good loyal faith with which 
lie presented his request, in a situation in which was concerned a 
million of money, risked against the stab of a poniard, amidst an 
army that would have considered the theft as a restitution, “'fhat 
is well,” said he; “I will accompany you; and the adventure 
appears to me so wonderful, that I will carry the flambeau myself.*’ 
And, saying these words, he girded on a short sword, placed a 
pistol in his belt, disclosing in his movement, which opened his 
doublet a little, the fine rings of a coat of mail, destined to screen 
him from the first poniard stroke of an assassin. After which he 
took a Scotch dirk in his left hand, and then turning, said to Athos, 
“Arc you ready, monsieur?” 

Athos, as if in opposition to what Monk had done, unfastened 
his poniard, which he placed upon the table; unhooked his 
sword-belt, which he laid close to his poniard, and, without 
affectation, opening his doublet, as if to seek his handkerchief, 
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sliovvccl beneath his fine cambric shirt, liis naked breast, witliout 
aims, either offensive or defensive. 

“Tliis is truly a singular man,” thought Monk; “he is without 
any arms; he has an ambuscade placed somewhere yonder.” 

“Oiieral,” said he, as if he had divined Monk’s thought, “yc>u 
wish we should b<' alone; that is very light, but a great captain 
ought never to expose hiimclf with temerity. It i.s night, the passaged 
of the marsli may present dangeis; be accompanied.” 

“You are right,” replied he, tailing Digby. The aide-de-c^amp 
appeared. “I’iily men, \vi(h swoids and muskets,” .said he, lotif^iiig 
at Atljos. \ 

“'I’liat is totj few iflhert* is d<inger, too many if there is not.V 
“I will go aloru*,” said Monk; “1 want iiobfKiy. CloiUe, 
monsieur.” 


THE MARSH 

A III os and Monk traversed, in going from the camp towards 
the Tweed, that part of the ground wliicli Digby had travcisc d 
with the fishermen coining fiom the hweed to the camp, I'lie 
aspect of this place, the aspect of the changes man had wrought 
in it, was of a nature to product' a great ( ffecl upon a lively and 
delicate imagination like that of Athos. Athos looked at nothing 
but these desolate spots; Monk looked at nothing but Athos at 
Athos, who, w'ith his eyes sometimes directed towards heaven, 
and sometimes towards the earth, sought, thought, and sighed. 
Digby, whom the last orders of the general, and particularly the 
accent with which he liad given them, had at first a little excited, 
Digby followed the night-walkers about twenty paces, but the 
general having turned round as if aslonislied to lind his orders 
had not been obeyed, the aide-de-camp perceived his indiscretion, 
and icturncd to his tent. He supposed that the general wished to 
make, incognito, one of those reviews of‘ vigilance which every 
experienced captain never fails to make on the eve of a decisive 
engagement ; he explained to himself the presence of Athos in this 
case as an inferior cxplaiiw all that is mysterious on the part of his 
leader. Athos might be, and, indeed, in the eyes of Digby must be, 
a spy, whose infonnation was to enlighten the general. 

At the end of a walk of about ten minutes among the tents and 
posts, which were closer together near the headquarters, Monk 
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rruciccl upon a little causeway which diverged into three branches, 
i liat on llie left led to the river, that in the middle to Nt weastU* 
Abbey on the marsh, that on the right crossc'd the hrst lines of 
Monk's camp; that is to say, the lines nearest to Lambert’s arniv. 
Beyond the river was an advanced p()st, belonging to Monk's 
army, vvliich watched th(* enemy; it was composed of one hundred 
and hfty Scots. They had swum across the 'Lweed, and, in ease of 
attack, were to rccross it in the same mannei, giving die alarm; 
but ;is there was no post at that spot, and as Lambert’s soldiers 
were not so prompt at taking to the water as Monk's were, the 
latter appeared not to have much uncjisiness on that side. ( )n 
(his side of the river, at about five hundred paces from tiu' old 
abbey, the iishermen had taken up their abode amidst a t rowd 
ol small tents raised by the soldiers of the neighbouring clans, who 
had with them their wives and children. All this confusion, s<en 
hy tht' moon’s light, prc'sented quite a picturesque appeatance; 
the hall-sliade enlarged every detail, and tIu* light, that flatteier 
which only attache's itself to the polished side of things, coiutt cl 
upon ea( h rusty musk<'t (he point still le’li intact, and Uficai e\cry 
lag t)f canvas the whilesl and Ic'ast sulii<'d pait. Monk arrived 
them with Athos, ci(»ssiiig this spot, illumiiHcl hy a dou))Je light, 
the' silvei splendour ol the moon, and the n d hla/e ol the (lies 
at the meeting ol the three causeways; ihcie he stopped; and 
addressing his eomparuc»n,— “ Monsieur,” said lie, “do you know 
your road:’” 

“General, il 1 am not mistaken, the middle causeway leads 
siiaight to die abbey.” 

“ rhat is right; but we sliall want lights to guide us in the 
vaults.” Monk turned round. 

“Ah! I thought Digby was follow^ing us!” said he. “So much 
the better, he wall procure us what wc want.” 

“ Yes, general, there is a man yonder who lor some time has bt'cn 
walking bc'hind us.” 

“Digby!” cried Monk, “Digby! come here, if you please.” 

But, instead ol’ obeying, the shadow made a motion of surprise, 
and, retreating instead of advancing, it bent (Jenvn and disapp<virc‘(l 
along the jetty on the left, directing its course towards the l<xlgings 
of the fislicrmen. 

“It appears not to be Digby,” said Monk. 

Both had foliowc'd the shadow whicli had vanished. But it 
was not so rare a thing for a man to be wandciing about at 
eleven o’clock at night, in a camp in which are reposing ten or 
eleven thousand men, as to give Monk and Alhos any alarm at his 
disappicarance,. 
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“As it is SO,*’ said Monk, “and we must have a light, a lani<*rn, 
a torch, or something by which we may see where to set our feeu 
let us seek this light.” 

“General, the first soldier we meet will light us.** 

“No,” said Monk, in order to discover if there were not any 
connivance between the Comte de la F6rc and the fislicrmen. 
“No, I should prefer one of these French sailors who came lliis 
evening to sell me their fish. They will leave to-morrow, and tht' 
secret will be better kept by them ; whereas, if a report should hr 
spread in the Scotch army, that treasures arc to be found in the 
abbey of Newcastle, my Highlanders will believe there is a million 
concealed beneath every slab; and they will not leave a sioru* 
upon a stone in the building.** 

“Do as you think best, general,” replied Athos, in so natural 
a tone of voiec, as made it evident that soldier or fisherman was 
the same to him, and that he liad no preference. 

Monk approached the causeway behind which had disappeared 
the person he had taken for Digby, and met a patiol wlio, making 
a tour of the tents, was going towards headquarters; he was 
stopped with his companion, gave the password, and went on. A 
soldier, roused by the noise, unrolled his plaid, and looked up tost‘e 
what was going forward. “Ask him,” said Monk to Athos, “where 
the fishermenarc ; if I were to speak to him, he would know me.” 

Athos went up ti) the soldier, who pointed out the tent to him ; 
immediately Monk and .\thos turned towards it. It appeared 
to the general that at the moment they came up, a shadow, like 
to that they had already seen, glided into this tent; but, on 
drawing nearer, he perceived he must have been mistaken, for all 
of them w'cre asleep, and nothing was seen but arms and legs 
joined, crossed, and mixed. Athos, fearing lie should be suspected 
of connivance with some of his compatriots, remained outside 
the tent. 

“ Hallo ! ” said Monk, in French, “wake up here.” Two or three 
of the sleepers got up, “I want a man to light me,** continued 
Monk. 

“Your honour may depend upon us,*’ said a voice which made 
Athos start. “Where do you wish us to go?” 

“You shall see. A light! come quickly I” 

“Yes, your honour. Does it please your honour that I should 
accompany you?” 

“You, or another, it is of very little consequence, provided I 
have a light.” 

“It is strange!*’ thought Athos; “what a singular voice that 
man has ! ** 
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“Some fire, you sirs!'* cried the fisherman; “come, make 
haste!** 

Then addressing in a low voice his companion nearest to him : — 
“(xct a light, Menneville,*’ said he, “and hold yourself ready for 
anything.” 

One of the fishermen struck light from a stone, set fire to some 
tinder, and by the aid of a match lit a lantern. The light immedi- 
ately spread all over the tent. 

“Arc you ready, monsieur.^” said Monk to Atlios, who had 
turned away, not to expose liis face to the light. 

“Yes, general,” replied he. 

“Ah! the French gentleman!” said the leader of the fishenncn 
to himself. ^'Peste! I have a great mind to charge you witli the 
commission, Menneville; he may know me. Light! light!” rhijj 
dialogue was pronounced at the back of tlie tent, and in so low 
a V f)ice that Monk could not hear a syllable of it ; he was, besides, 
talking with Athos. Menneville got himself ready in the na'antime. 
or rather received the orders of his leader. 

‘ ‘ Well 1 ’ * said Monk. , 

“I am ready, general,’* said the fishciman. 

Mcjiik, Athos, and the fisheniian left the tent. 

“It is impossible!” thought Athos. “What dream could put 
that into my head.^” 

“Go^ forward; follow the middle causeway, and stretch out 
your legs,” said Monk to the fisherman. 

'fhey were not twenty paces on their way when the same 
shadow that had appeared to enter the tent came out of it again, 
crawled along as far as the piles, and, protected by that sort of 
parapet placed along the causeway, carefully observed the march 
of the general. All three disappeared in the night haze. 'Fhcy were 
walking towards Newcastle, the white stones of which appeared 
to them like sepulchres. After standing for a few seconds under the 
porch, they penetrated into the interior. The door had bct^n 
broken open by hatchets, A post of four men slept in safety in a 
corner ; so certain were they that the attack would not take place 
on that side. 

“ Will pol these men be in your way? ” said Monk to Athens. 

“ On the contrary, monsieur, they will assist in rolling out the 
barrels, if your honour will permit them.” 

“You are right.” 

The post, however fast asleep, roused up at the first steps of 
the three visitors amongst the briers and grass that invaded the 
[xjrch. Monk gave the password, and penetrated into the interior 
of the convent, preceded by the light. He walked last, watching 
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even the least movement of Athos, his naked dirk in his slee ve, 
and ready to plunge it into the Frenchman’s back at the first 
suspicions gesture he should see him make. But Athos, with a 
firm and sure step, traversed the ciiambcis and courts. Not a 
door, not a window was left in this building. The door^ had been 
burned, some upon the spot, and the charcoal of them was still 
jagged with the action ol‘ the fire, which had gone out of itself, 
powerless, no doubt, to get to the heart of those massive joints of 
oak fastened tog<^thcr by iron nails. As to die windows, all\th(‘ 
paries having been broken, birds of darkness, alarmed by the torch, 
flew away through the holes of them. At the same time, gigai^tie 
bats began to trace their vast silent circles around the intiudiis, 
whilst their sliadow^s appeared trembling upon the lofty stone w:ijls 
in the light projected by the torch. Monk concluded there could 
be no man in tlic convent, since wild beasts and birds were there 
still, and lied away at his approach. After having passed the 
rubhisli, and torn away more than one branch of ivy that liad 
nnule itself a giiaixlian f«n’ the solitude, Athos arrived at the vaults 
situated bepcath the gn at hall, but the entrance of whicii was 
from the chapel. There he stopped. “Hcic we arc, gen ial,” 
said li(\ 

“ riiis, then, is die slab:’” 

“Yes.” 

”Ay, and here is the ling — but the ring is scaled into the 
Slone.” 

“We must have a lever.” 

” riiat’s a thing very easy to find.” 

Wliilst looking round them, Athos and Monk percciv'ed a lillic 
ash of about three inches in diameter, which had shot up in an 
angle in the wall, reaching to a window, wliich its branches 
dai kened. 

“Have you a knife?” said Monk to the fisherman. 

“Yes, monsieur*.” 

“Cut dowm this tree, then.” 

llic fisherman obeyed, but not without notching his cutlass. 
When the ash was cut and fashioned into the shape ol a lever, 
the three men penetrated into the vault. 

“Stop where you are,” said Monk to the fisherman. ”Wc arc* 
going to dig up some powder; your light may be dangerous.” 

The man drew back in a sort of terror, and faithfully kepi to 
the post assigned him, w'hilst Monk and Athos turned Ix'hind 
a column, at the foot of which, through a spiracle, penetrated a 
moonbeam, reflected exactly by the stone of wliich the Comte dc 
la F6re had come so far in search. 
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" This is it,” said i\thos, pointing out to ilio general the L.Hin 
inM'ription. 

“Yes,” said Monk. 

I hen, as if still willing to leave the Frenehinan one means of 
tN^asion, — 

‘"Do you not observe that this vault has ulrtady been i>rokeii 
i .10,” e(»ntinued he, “and that several statues have been knvK'k(‘il 
(Jnwn:*’* 

‘‘ My lord, you have, without doubt, lu aid say that the n ligious 
tr^jx « i of your Scots loves to eon!id<' to th<* statues »>i ilii' dtad the 
% .iluable objects they have possessed dining iImmi lives. 'I lu'ietore 
ilie soldicis had reason to think that under the ped(‘slals of the 
M. tuc^ which ornament most of these lonihs, a tieasnn' w.ts 
I k de l. I'lvcy have conseciuently broken down pedestal and siaine ; 
but the tomb of the venerable canon, with which we have to do, 
1. T.ol distinguished by any monument. It is simple, lIuTctoie 
il h es been protected by tlie superstitious fear which your pinilans 
ji,iv(' always had ofsariilege. Not a morsel cjl tlie m.tsonry of this 
torn!) lias been diippc'd oil.” 

“ I hat is true,” said Monk. 

Athos seized the h'ver. 

“Shall I help you;^” said Monk. 

“Tliank you, my lend; but I am not willing your hfinour 
should put your hand to a work of which, perliaps, you would 
ijoi take the icsponsibilily if you knew tlie probable consc(|uen(es 
of it.” 

Monk raisc'd his head. 

“What do you mean by tliat, monsieur.*” 

“I m(‘an — but that man ” 

“Stop.” said Monk; “I perceive what you are afraid of. I will 
mtike a trial.” Monk turned towards the llshcrman, the whole of 
w'toso protile was thrown upon the wall. 

“C ome Iktc, friend,” said he in English, and in a t<me of 
( ommand. 

riic Trsherman did not stir. 

“ rhat is W'fdl,” continued he; “he does not know English. 
Speak to me, then, in English, if you please, monsieur.” 

“.My lord,” replied Athos, “I have frequently seen men in 
c< rlain circumstances have the command over themselves nr»t to 
reply to a question put to them in a language they unden»tr>od. 
The fisherman is perhaps more learned than wc believe him to be. 
Sc nd him away, my lord, I beg of you.” 

“Decidedly,” said Monk, “he w'ishes to have me alone in this 
vault. Never mind, wc will go through with it; one man is as 
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good as another man; and we arc alone. My friend,’* said Monk 
to the fisherman, “go back up the stairs wc have just descended, 
and watch that nobody comes to disturb us.** The fisherman made 
a sign of obedience. “Leave your torch,** said Monk; “it would 
betray your presence, and might procure you a musket-ball.** 

'rhe fisherman appeared to appreciate the counsel, he laid 
down the light and disappeared under the vault of the sUiis. 
Monk took up the torch, and brought it to the foot of the column. 

*‘Ah, ah!*’ said he; “money, then, is concealed under this 
tomb?” \ 

‘‘Yes, my lord ; and in five minutes you will no longer doubt it.’* 

At liic same time Athos struck a violent blow upon the plaster, 
which split, presenting a chink for the point of the lever. Atht^s 
introduced the bar into this crack, and soon laigc pieces of plaster 
yielded, rising up like roujided slabs, 'rhen the Comte de la Fore 
sci/i^d the stones and llirew them away with a force that hands 
delicate as his might not have been supposed capable of. 

“My lord,” said Athos, “this is plainly the masonry of whuli I 
told your honour.” 

‘*Ves; but I do not yet sec the casks,” said Monk. 

“If I had a poniard,” said Athos looking round him, “you 
should soon ste tlwm, monsieur. Unlbrtunatcly I left mine in 
your tent.** 

“1 would willingly offer you mine,” said Monk, “ but the blade 
is too thin for such woik.” 

Athos appeared to look around him for a thing of some kind 
that might serve as a substitute for the arm he desired. Monk 
did not lose one of tJie movements of his hands, or one of the 
expressions of his eyes, “Why do you not ask the fisherman for 
his cutlass?** said Monk; “he has a cutlass.*’ 

“All! that is true,” said Athos; “for he cut the tree down with 
it.” And he advanced towards the stairs. 

“Friend,” said he to the fisherman, “throw me down your 
cutlass, if you please; 1 want it.” 

The noise of the falling arm resounded over the marshes. 

“Take it,” said Monk; “it is a solid instrument, as I have seen, 
and of which a strong hand might make good use.” 

Athos only appeared to give to the words of Monk the natural 
and simple sense under which they were to be heard and under- 
stood. Nor did he remark, or at least appicar to remark, that when 
he returned with the w^eapon, Monk drew back, placing his left 
hand on the stock of his pistol ; in the right he already held his 
dirk. He went to work then, turning his back to Monk, placing 
his life in his hands, without possible defence. He then struck, 
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dining several seconds, so skilfully and sharply upon the inter- 
mediary plaster, that it separated in two parts, and Monk w;is 
able to discern two barrels placed end to end, and which their 
we ight maintained motionless in their chalky envelo}>e. 

‘*My lord,” said Athos, ‘‘you see that my presentiments have 
not been disappointed.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Monk, “and I have good rciison to 
believe you arc satisfied; are you not,**” 

“Doubtless I am; the loss of this money w^ould have been 
inexpressibly great to me ; but I was certain that God, who protects 
the good cause, would not have permitted this gold, whicJi should 
prcx'ure its triumph, to be diverted to baser purposes.” 

“You are, upon my honour, as m^'sterious in your words as 
in your actions, monsieur,” said Monk. “Just now I did not 
perfectly understand you when you said that you were not willing 
to throw u[X)n me the resfjonsibility of the work wc were accom- 
jilishing.” 

“I had reason to say so, my lord.” 

“And now you speak to me of the good cause. What do you 
mean by the words ‘the good raasc*.'* Wc are defending at this 
moment, in Kngland, five or six causes, wliieh docs not prevent 
every one from considering his own, not only as the good cause, 
but as the best. What is yours, monsieur.* Speak boldly, that wc 
may sec if, upon this point, to which you appear to attach a great 
importance, w'c arc of the same oj>inion.” 

At has fixed upon Monk one of those penetrating looks which 
seem to convey, to him they arc directed to, a challenge to conceal 
a single one of his thoughts ; then, taking off his hat, he began in 
a solemn voice, while his interlocutor, with one hand upon his 
visage, allowed that long and nervous hand to compress his 
moustache and beard, at the same time that his vague and melan- 
choly eye wandered about the recesses of the vaults. 
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A'llIOS AND GENERAL MONK 

‘*My lord,’’ said ilitj Clomtc dc la Fcr«% “you arc a noble 
Englishman, you arc a loyal man; you arc spcakini^ to a nol)ler 
Frenchman, to a man of heart. I'his gold contained in theswtwo 
casks before us, 1 hav(r told you was mine. I was wrong -Hjj IS 
the first lie I have pronounced in my life, a temporary lie, is 
true. 'Fhis gold is the property of King Charles II., exiled fromihis 
country, driven from his palaces, the orpiian at once ol* his fatl)('r 
and his tlironc, and deprived of eveiything, even of the melanciioly 
happiness of kissing on hij kness the stone upon wJiich the hand^ 
of his murderers hav{‘ written that simple cjhlaph whi( h will 
eternallv < rv out lor vi ngeaiice upon them : — ‘Hkrl i.ies CnAUii-s 

I.’” 

Monk grew sligluly pale, and an impen eplible shudder crept 
over his skin, and raised his gray mouslach(% 

('ontinued Athos, “1, Comte do la 1‘7‘rc, the last, the only 
faithful friend tlie i)oor abarKloncd Prince has left, 1 have oiletcU 
him to come hitlicr to find tin* man upon whom now dcfxmds 
the fate of royalty and of England; and I am come, and ha\e 
placed rnyseir under the eye of this man, and have placed rnyscif 
naked and unarmed in his hands, ,saying,-"-‘ My lord, hero is tiie 
last i’(*source of a Prince whom (iod made your master, whom his 
blilli made your king; upon you, and you alone, depend his life 
and his future. Will you employ this money m consoling Imgland 
for the evils it must have suth'red from aium liy; tJiat is to say, 
will you aid, and if not aid, will you allow to act, King Charles 1 1 
You arc master, you arc king, all-powerful master and king, for 
chance sometimes defeats the work of time and God. I am here 
alone witli you, my Lord : if the siuecss being divided alarms you, 
if my (omplic'ity annoys you, you are aniK tl, niv lord, and here 
is a grave ready dug ; if, an the contrary, the enthusiasm of your 
cause' carrii's you away, if you are what you appear to be, if your 
hand in wliat it undertakes obeys your mind, and your mind your 
hcait, here are the means of ruining for ever the cause of your 
enemy Charles Stuart. Kill, tlicn, the man you have before you, 
for that man will ne ver return to him who has sent him without 
bcai ing with him the di'posit which Charles I., his father, confided 
to him, and keep the gold which may assist in carrying on the 
civil war. Ahis ! iny lord, it is the fate of this unfortunate Prince. 
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He must either corrupt or kill, for eveiylliing resists him, every- 
thing repulses him, cverytliing is hostile to liim; autl yet lir* is 
marked with the divine seal, and he must, not to beli(‘ his hlocxl, 
n'ascend the throne, or die upon the sacred soil of hus eouiUi y. 

“My lord, you have heard me. To any other but the illustrious 
jnan who listens to me, I would have said : ‘ My lord, you are p<M>i ; 
my lord, tlu' King oilers you this million as an eat rust of an iin- 
nv use bargain ; take it, and serve Cliarles II. as I served C'hai li\s L, 
and 1 feel assured that God who listens to us, who sees us, wht> 
alone reads in your heart, shut up from all human eyes, I am 
absured God will give you a happy eternal life after a happy 
death.' But to General Monk, t(» the illustikms in in of whose 
sUindard I believe I hav(' taken measure, I say: ‘My lord, there 
is for you in the history of peoples and kings a brilii,int plart', an 
immortal, imperishable glory, if alone, without any other inteiests, 
but die good of your eountiy and dii* interests of jnsli -e, you 
b«‘i >'une the sufiporiei of your King. Many oiher> have been 
concj;uerors and glo?iou.s usuipcr>; you, my lord, \ou will be 
coritt nt With being dv' inoU virtuous, the most Inaicst, and tlie 
most UK urriipt of men . you will have held a i town in your hand, 
and instead of placing it upon youi own brow, you will have 
d<‘po>iied it upon the head of him lor whom it wav made. Gh, my 
lord, a( t thus, and you wifi leave to posieiily the most enviable 
ot names, in which no hviman cre.iture can rival you.* ** 

Aihos stopp»‘d. During the whole time that the nobli* gentleman 
was speaking. Monk laid not givem one sign of either approbation 
or <li^approbalion ; scarcely ev<*n, during tliii velicmieru appeal, 
had his eyes bc:<'n animated with that hie which bespeaks iniclli- 
g( life. The Comte de la Fc'*re looktcl at him sorrowfully, and on 
seeing tUat m lancholy < ounti nanc e, Ic lt discouragement pcneliaii* 
to l.is very he art. At length Monk appeared to recover, and broke 
the sll( nee. 

“ Moils i<‘ur,” said he, in a mild, calm tone, “in reply to you 1 
Will make use of your own words. To any other but youisc-lt I 
would reply by expulsion, imprisonment, or still worse; lor, in 
fac t, you tt mpt me and you force mi‘ at the same time!. But you 
are oik; of those men, memsiemr, to whom it is imJ>o^s^ble to r<‘luse 
tin* attention and respect they me rit; you arc a brave gentiem.in, 
monsieur,— I say so, and I am a judge. You just now spoke ot a 
tlt'posit which the late King tiansmiu<*d through you to his .sou, 

- .ire you, then, one of those Frc-ncJimen who, as I have heat cl, 
endeavoured to carry ofrCliaile.s I, from Whitehall.*’* 

“Yes, my lord; it was I who was beneath the scaffold during 
the exc'cution; I, who had not been able to redeem it, received, 
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upon my brow the blood of the martyred King. I received, at 
the same time, the last word of Charles I ; it was to me he said 
‘Remember I ’ and in saying ‘Remember ! * he made allusion to the 
money at your feet, my lord!*’ 

“I have heard much of you, monsieur,** said Monk, “but I 
am happy to have, in the first place, appreciated you by my own 
observation, and not by my remembrances. I will give you, then, 
explanations that I have given to no other, and you will appreciate 
what a distinction I make between you and the persons who have 
hitherto been sent to me.” \ 

Athos bowed, and prepared to absorb greedily the words wh^ch 
fell, one by one, from the mouth of Monk, — those words rare ahd 
precious as the dew in the desert. ^ 

“You spoke to me,” said Monk, “of Charles 11. , but pray, 
monsieur, of what consequence to me is that phantom of a king? 
I have grown old in a war and in a policy which arc nowadays 
so closely linked together that every man of the sword must fight 
in virtue of his rights or his ambition with a personal interest, and 
not blindly behind an officer as in ordinary wars. For myself, I 
perhaps desire nothing, but I fear much. In the war of to-day 
resides the liberty of England, and p< rhaps that of every English- 
man. How can you expect that I, free in the position I have made 
for myself, should go w'illingly and hold out my hands to the 
shackles of a stranger. That is all Charles is to me. He has fought 
battles here which he has lost, he is therefore a bad captain; he 
has succeeded in no negotiation, he is therefore a bad diplomatist ; 
he has paraded his wants and his miseries in all the courts ^)f 
Europe, he has therefore a weak and pusillanimous heart. Nothing 
noble, nothing great, nothing strong, has hitherto emanated from 
that genius which aspires to govern one of the greatest kingdoms 
of the earth. I know this Charles, then, under none but bad aspects, 
and you would wish me, a man of good sense, to go and make*myself 
gratuitously the slave of a creature who is inferior to me in military 
capacity, in politics, and in dignity I No, monsieur. When some 
great and noble action shall have taught me to value Charles, 
I will perhaps recognise his rights to a throne from which we have 
cast the father because he wanted the virtues which his son has to 
this time wanted. But for the present, I recognise nobody’s right 
but my own. The revolution made me a general, my sword will 
make me protector, if I wish it. Let Charles show himself, let him 
present himself, let him enter the lists open to genius, and, above 
all, let him remember that he is of a race from whom more will be 
looked for than from any other. Therefore, monsieur, say no more 
about him. I neither refuse nor accept : I reserve myself— I wait.** 
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Ai.'ios knew Monk to be loo well informed of all ( onrerning 
CUiarlcs to venture to urge the discussion further; it wiis neither 
the time nor the place. “My lord/* then said he, “ I have nothing 
to do but to thank you.” 

“And for what, monsieur? For your having form<‘d a cf>rrc( t 
opinion of me, and for my having acted according to your judg- 
ment? Is that, in tiiith, worthy of thanks? This gold whirli you 
are about to carry to Charles will serve me as a lest for liim, by 
seeing the use he will make of it. 1 shall have an opinion which 
now I have not.*’ 

“And yet does not your honour fear to compromise youiNclf 
by allowing such a sum to be carried away for the service ol your 
<'iH‘niy?*’ 

“My cncniy, say you.*^ Kh, monsieur, I have no cin'inits. I 
am in the service of the Parliament, \yhirli orders me to ( omhat 
Ceneral Lambert and (Charles Stuart, —its enemies, and not mine. 
1 < ornbat them. If the Parliament, on the contrary, ordered me to 
unfuil my standards on tlie port tjf London, to asscanbh* iny 
soldiers on the banks to i<*ceivc Clharh‘s II. --’* 

“\'ou would obey?** cii<‘d Aihos joyfully, 

“Pardon me,” said Monk, smiling, “I was going, -1 a gray- 
headed man, — in truth, how did I forget myself? I was going to 
speak like a foolish young man.” 

“ Phen you would not obey?” said Athos. 

“I do not say that cither, monsieur. 'J’he welfare of my < onntry 
before everything. God who has given me the power has, no doubt, 
willed that I should have that j:)ower lor the good of all ; and he 
has given me, at the same lime, disc criiment. If tiie Parliamruit 
were to order such a thing I should reflect.*’ 

The brow of Athos became clouded. “Then I may decidedly 
say that your honour is not inclined to favour King Charles IL?” 

“You continue to question me, Momieur Ic Comte; allow me, 
in my turn, if you please.” 

“Do, monsieur; and may God inspire you witli the idea of 
replying to me as frankly as I will reply to you!” 

“When you shall have taken iliis money back to your Prince, 
what advice will you give him?” 

Athos fixed upon Monk a proud and resolute look. “ My lord,” 
said he, “with this million which others would perhaps employ 
in negotiating, I would advise the King to raise two regiments, to 
enter by Scotland, which you have just pacified ; to give to the 
people the franchises which the revolution promised them, and 
in which it has not, in all cases, kept its word. I should advise him 
to command in person this little army which would, believe me, 
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mnx'OiA^ and lo die, standard in liaiKl, mkI sword in its sheath, 
saying,- Knt^lishnien ! I am the thii<l King of my race you have 
killed; beware of the justire of God.’ ” 

Monk hung down his licad, and mused for an instant. “If he 
surcceded,” said he, “which is veiy improbable, but not impossible 
— for everything is possible in this world — what would you advise 
him (o do.’” 

“1'o think that ])y the will of God he lost his crown, but by the 
goodwill of men he has lecovered it.” \ 

An iKjnkal smile passed ov(‘r the lips of Nh»nk. “ UnforlunalcUy, 
morisieui',” said lie, “kings do not ktiow how to folIc>w goW 
advice.” 

“Ah, my lord, Clliarles II. is ncUaking,” leplied At hos, smiling in 
his linn, but with a very clilfeicnt expression than Monk had done. 

“Let us terminate ihiss Monsieur le Comic, — that is your 
cic’sire, is il not.’” 

Atlios bowed. 

“I will give oiders that these Uvo casks shall be transported 
whithei you please. W'here arc you lodging, monsieur.’” 

“In a little village at the mouth of the river, your honour.” 

“Oh, I know the place; it ec»nsists of five or six houses, does it 
not.'”* 

“Exactly. Well, I inhabit the first, — two net-makers occupy it 
with me; it is tla ir bark which placed me cm shore.” 

“but your own \(*sse!, monsieur;’” 

“My vessel is at anchor, a cjuaiter of a mile at sea, and waits for 
me.” 

“ Y(.u do not tliink, liowever, of setting out immediately?” 

“My l<., d, I shall try once more to cxjuvince your honemr.” 

“ You will not succe<*d,” n'plicd Monk ; “ hut it is of conscqucmcc 
that you should c^uit New'easllc without leaving on your passage 
the least suspicion that might prove injurious lo me or you. 
To-monow my officers think l^ambcrt will attack me. I, on the 
(ontrary, will be bound he will not stir; it is, in my opinion, 
impossible. Laml^ert leads an army devoid of homogeneous 
principles, and there is no possible army with such elements. On 
the other hand, I have always impressed on my men that I am not 
acting on my own authority, but am subordinate to a higher 
penver, namely, the Parliament. So that if I chose to absent myself, 
for instance, as it docs please me to do sometimes, there would 
not be in my camp the shadow of uneasiness or disorder. I am the 
magnet, the sympathetic and natural strength of the English. All 
those scattered arms that will be sent against me I shall attract 
to myself. I.ambcH, at this moineni, commands eighteen thousand 
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dcis'-rtcrs; but I have never mcnlioncd that to my olHccni, you may 
easily suppose. N.othing is more us<'ful to an army than the expet ra- 
tion ot a coming battle; ever>btxly is awake —everybody is on his 
guard. I tell you this that you may live in perfect security. Do 
ma bf in a hurry, then, to cols', the .seas; witlhn a week theie will 
br svimetlhng fresh, either a battle or an arcommodalion. riien, as 
you Jia\'e judged rite to be an honourable man, and conhded your 
SCI ret to me, I have to thank you for this confidcna', and I will 
f o lie and pay you a \isil or send for you. Do not go before 1 send 
yon word. J repeal the ie<iu^sl.'* 

“ 1 }>iomise you, grneral,” erietl Athos, with a joy s.) tpcai, that, 
in spite of all his ( ir* uinspestion, he could not prevent its sparkling 
in iii^ eyes. 

Monk surpii.sed tiiis iLtsli, and immediately extinguished it by 
one of those mute stnihn w'liirh alway*s brokt , ln*lvv»'<'u these two 
interlocutors, the way which .Vtlios believed lie had m.vde in 
leh nnnd. 

“ then, my loid, it k, a we<'k that you d'^sire rnc to wait?” 
wt'ek.‘ yes, monsit'ur.” 

‘‘And during llnsse d lys whai shall 1 do?” 

“If thtnc .should b<- a battle, keep at a disiaiue from it, 1 
conjure you, 1 know the Fien(li delight in su( h amusements; — 
you nngfit take* a fancy to sc'c liow we fight, arui you might meet 
with statu* clianct* shot. Our .Seotc lirnen are very bad rnaiksnieri, 
and I do not wish lint a worthy f^entieinan like you should return 
to Trance wounded, i sIimuIcI not like either to b«‘ obliged, my.sell', 
to , send to your Prince bis million lc*ll lu re by vou ; for llu ri it would 
be said, and with reason, that I paid the prett nder to enable him 
to ntake w’ar against the Pariiamc ril, Go, then, monsieur, and let 
it l)e done ajs has been agreed upon.” 

“Ah, my lord,” said Atho.s, “what joy it would give me to be 
lh(‘ first that penetrated to llic noble heart which Ix'ats beneath 
that cloak ! ” 

“Vou decidedly think, then, that 1 havc^ seciei.s,” said Monk, 
widioul changing the half-cheerful exprc.ssioia of bis count(*naie e. 
“Why, monsieur, what secret can you expect to lind in iIh* 
hollow lu'ad of a sc^Idier? But it i.s getting late, and our toich is 
almost out; let as call our man.” 

“Hallo!” cried Monk in French, approadiing the .stairs 
“Jiallo! fisherman!” 

TJie fisherman, benumlx'd by the; cold night air, replied in a 
hoarse voice, asking what they wanterd of him. 

“Go to the post,” said Monk, “and order a .sergeant, in the 
name of General Monk, to come here immediately.’* 
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This was a commission easily performed; for the sergeant, 
uneasy at llic general’s being in that desolate abbey, had drawn 
nearer by degrees, and was not much farther off than the fisher- 
man. The general’s order was therefore heard by him, and he 
iiaslencd to obey it. 

“Get a horse and two men,” said Monk. 

“A horse and two men?” repeated the sergeant. 

“Yes,” replied Monk. “Have you any means of getting a horse 
w'ilh a pack-saddle or two panniers?” \ 

“No doubt, at a hundred paces off, in the Scotch camp.’ \ 

“Very well.” \ 

“What shall I do with the horse, general?’’ 

“Look here.” 

The sergeant descended the three steps which separated him 
from Monk, and came into, the vault. 

“You see,” said Monk, “that gentleman yonder?” 

“Yes, general.” 

“And you see these iw'o casks?’* 

•'Perfectly.” 

“’Phey arc two casks, one containing powder and the oilier 
balls ; I wish these casks to be transported to the little village at 
the mouth of the river, and which I reckon upon occupying to- 
morrow with two hundred muskets. You understand that the 
commission is a secret one, for it is a movement that may decide 
the fate of the battle.” 

“Oh, general,” murmured the sergeant. 

“Mind, then, let these casks be fastened on to the hor*sc, 
and let them be escorted by two men and you to the residence 
of this gentleman, w^ho is my friend. But take care that nobody 
knows it.” 

“ I would go by the marsh if I knew the road,” said the sergeant. 

“I know one myself,” said Athos; “it is not wide, but it is 
solid, having been made upon piles ; and with precaution we shall 
get there safely enough,” 

“IDo cvciything this gentleman shall order you to do.” 

“Oh! oh! the casks are heavy,” said the sergeant, trying to 
lift one. 

“They weigh four hundred pounds cacb> if they contain what 
they ought to contain, do they not, monsieur?” 

“Ihcreabouts,” said Athos. 

The sergeant went in search of the two men and the horse. 
Monk, left alone with Athos, affected to speak to him of nothing 
but indifferent things, while examining the vault in a cursory 
manner. Then, hearing the horse’s steps, — 
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**I leave you with your men, monsieur/* said he, “and return 
to the camp. Ypu arc perfectly safe.** 

1 shall see you again, then, my lord?** disked A thus. 

That is agreed upon, monsieur, and wdlh much pleasure.*’ 
Monk held out his hand to Athos. 

“Ah! iny lord, if you would!*’ murmured Athos. 

“Hash! Monsieur, it is agreed that we sliall speak no more of 
that.” .And bowang to Athos, he went up the stairs, passing, about 
the middle of them, his men who were eoming down. He had not 
gone twenty paces, when a faint but prolonged whistle was hear^l 
at a distance. Monk listened, but seeing nothing and hearing 
nothing, he continued his route, 'riien h<‘ remembered the fisher- 
man, and looked about for him, hut the li.sherinan had disappe;ared. 
If hr had, however, looked with more attention, he might have 
seen that man, Ix'nt double, gliding li)tc a serpent along the stones 
and losing himself in the mi.st, floating over the .surface of the marsh. 
He might have ecpially s<en, attempting to pierce tliat mist, a 
spertacic iliat might fuive attracted liis attention; and that was 
the rigging of th(j v<*.vsel, whicli had dianged place, and was now 
nearer the shore. But Monk .saw nothing; and thinking he had 
nothing to tear, he entered the causeway which led to his camp. 
It was then that the disapf>earan('<‘ of ihcr fislierman apjx'ared 
strange, and that a real suspicion began to take jxjssession of his 
mind. He had just placed at the orders ol‘ Athos the only pcxst 
that could protect him. He had a mileof < auseway to traverse before 
he could regain his camp. ‘Fhc fog increasc'd with such intensity 
that he could .scarcely distinguish objects at ten paces* distance. 
Monk then thought he heard the sound of an oar over thc^ marsh 
on the right. “Who goes there?” .said lie. 

But nobody answered ; then he cocked his pistol, took his sword 
in his hand, and quickened his pace, without, however, being 
willing to ('all anybody. Such a summons for which there was no 
absolute necessity, appeared unworthy ol him. 
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THE FOLLOWING DA\ 

1 1 was Sf. vrn oVlor k in tfic morning, iho first rays of clay lighteru d 
the jj<k>!s ol the marsh, in which tlic sun was reflected like a red 
ball, when Allies, awaking and opening the window of his bed- 
c hainix'r, vvhicli looked out upon the banks of the river, pcrccivcdl 
at lii teen paces distance frorii him, the sergeant and the men who^ 
had :ic(ompanicd liiin the evening before, and wlio, after having\ 
deposited his casks at liis house, had returned to the camp by the 
causeway on the right. Why had these men returned.'^ I'hat was 
the (luesiion which first ppsented itself to Athos. The sergeant, 
with liis head raise d, appeared to be vvalcliing tlie moment when 
the gentleman should appear to address him. Athos, surprised to 
see these men tlu rc, whom he liad se en depart ihc^ night before, 
could not jirevent hincsclf from expressing his astonislim(‘nt to 
them. 

“There is nothing surpiising in that, monsieur,’* said the 
sergeant; “for yesterday tlie general commanded me to watcli 
over your safety, and 1 thought it light to obey that order.” 

“Is the general at the camp.’” asked y\thos. 

“No doubt he is, monsieur; as when he left you he was going 
back.” 

“Well, wait for me a moment; I am going thither to render an 
account of tlic fidelity with w'hich you fhllilled your duty, and to 
get my sword, which I left upon the table in the tent,” 

“'riiat falls out very well,” said (he sergeant, “for we wrre 
about to request you to do so,” 

Athos fancied he could dctcc t an unusual expression upon the 
countenance of the sergeant; but the adventure of* the vault 
might ha\'e e'xciteci the curiosity of the man, and he was not 
surprised tliat he allowed some of the feelings which agitated his 
mind to appear in his face. Athos closed the dooi-s carefully, 
confiding the keys to Cirimaiid, who had chosen his domicile 
beneath the shed itself w hich led to the cellar where the casks had 
been deposited. 'Mie sergeant escorted the Comte de la F^ire to the 
camp. There a liesh guard awaited him, and relieved the four 
men who had conducted Athos. This fresh guard was commanded 
by the aide-de-camp, Digby, who, on their way, fixed upon Aihos 
looks so little encouraging, that the Frenchman asked himself, 
whence arose, with regard to him, this vigilance, and this severity, 
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\^hcn ilic evening beforr he had been left perfectly frct\ Ho 
r(/riiinucd his way not the less to the hoadquarU'rN, keeping to 
hiiiiself the observations whicii men and things turn'd him to inakf*. 
He lound under the gencrars tent, ti) whitli lie h.id he<'n intio- 
dueed the evening bt'fore^ three sujM'rior ohieciM these wt'ro 
Alouk's lieuti nant and two ct»Ionels, Athus ptTeeived Ins swotd; 
it was still on the labh' where lie had left it. Neither otdhe olTn ( is 
iiad s<‘en Athos, eonscxjueinly neithei oi tiu in knew him. Monk's 
lieutenant asked, at the appeataiu^' of Athos, if that were the 
same gentleman wuh whom the genera! had left the tent. 

‘'\'«s, 'sour lionour,” said the s^'igeant, “it is tile same.*' 

“hut, ' said Athos haughtily, “1 do not tleiiy it, 1 think; and 
now, gentlemen, in mv turn, peimii me to ask you to vdiat 
purpose are these (|nes!ions asked, and panic uLnly some explana- 
ti(»n upon llie t<>nc in wliuli you ask lji('m.‘'’ 

“ AUmsieiir,” said the lieutenant, “if we address these questions 
U) yciU, it is because wc have' a riglit to do so, and if we make 
them in a pai ticular tone, it is berause that lone, bt lievc me, agrees 
with tilt' t neumslaiiees.’^ 

“ ( h'nlh'meu,*’ said Athos, “you chi not know who I am; but 
I must tell you I atknovvleilge no one here but Cleneral Monk 
as in\ t(|uai. WIkk' is lit'/ Let me be condueted to him, and il he 
htj-s any questions to pul to me, 1 will answei him, and to his 
salislaction, I hope, I lepeat, gentlemen, where is the gent'ial.’’’ 

'‘Eh! good Ciocl! know betU'r than wc* do whe*re he is, 
^aid the lieutenant.” 

“ Moiisit ur,” said Athos, “1 do not undersland you.” 

“You will urideistaiid me - and, on youi pan, in the hist pla< e, 
do not speak so loud." 

Athos simlecl disdainfully. 

“We don’t ask you to smile,” .said one of tlic colonels warmly; 
“we reejuire >ou to answer.” 

“And I, gentlemen, declare to you that 1 w'ill not reply until I 
am in the presence of the general.” 

“hut,” replied the same colonel wlio had already spoken, “you 
know very well that that is impossible,” 

“dlus is the second time I ha\e received this stiange leply to the 
wish I express,” said Athos. “Is the gencTal absent.**’ 

I'his question W'as made with such ajipaienl good faith, and 
the gentleman wore an air of such natural surprise, that the three 
ofTKcrs exchanged a meaning look. The lieutenant, by a l;uit 
convention with the oilier two, was spokesman. 

“Monsieur, the geiK'ral left you last night in die* boundaiics 
of the monastery?” 
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** Yes, monsieur.” 

‘‘And you went ” 

“It is not for me to answer you, but for those who have accom- 
panied me. They were your soldiers, ask them.” 

“But if we please to interrogate you?” 

“Then it will please me to reply, monsieur, that I do not appeal 
to any one here, that 1 know no one here but the general, and that 
it is to him alone I will reply.” 

“So be it, monsieur; but as wc arc the masters, we constitute 
ourselves a council of war, and when you arc before judges ybu 
must reply.” \ 

I'hc countenance of Athos expressed nothing but astonishment 
and disdain, instead of the terror the officers expected to read in It 
at this threat. i 

“Scotch or English judges upon me, a subject of the King of 
France; upon me, placed under the safeguard of British honour! 
You are mad, gentlemen !” said Athos, shrugging his shoulders. 

The officers looked at each other. “Then, monsieur,” said one 
of them, “you do not pretend to know where the general is?” 

“To that, monsieur, I have already replied.” 

“Yes, but you have already replied an incredible thing.” 

“It is true, nevertheless, gentlemen. Men of my rank are not 
generally liars. I am a gentleman, I have told you, and when I 
have at my side the sword which, by an excess of delicacy, I last 
night left upon the table, whereon it still lies, believe me, no man 
says that to me which I am unwilling to hear. I am at this moment 
disarmed ; if you pretend to be my judges, try me ; if you are but 
my executioners, kill me.” 

“ But, monsieur ” asked the lieutenant, in a more courteous 

voice, struck with the lofty coolness of Athos. 

“Monsieur, I came to speak confidentially with your general 
about affairs of importance. It was not an ordinary welcome that 
he gave me. The accounts your soldiers can give you may convince 
you of that. If, then, the general received me in that manner, he 
knew what were my titles to his esteem. Now, you do not suspect, 
I should think, that I should reveal my secrets to you, and still 
less his.” 

“But these casks, what do they contain?” 

“Have you not put that question to your soldiers? What was 
their reply?” 

“That they contained powder and ball.” 

“From whom had they that information? They must have told 
you that.” 

“From the general ; but wc are not dupies.” 
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Beware, gentlemen ; it is not to me you are now giving the lie, 
it is to your leader.’* 

The officers again looked at each other. Athos continued: 
‘TVforc your soldiers the general told me to wait a week, and at 
iJic expiration of that w'cek he would give me the answer he had to 
make rue. Have I fled away.'* No; I wait.’’ 

"He told you to wait a week!” cried the lieutenant. 

“He told me so dearly so, monsieur, that 1 have a sloop at the 
mouth of the river, which I could with ease have joined yesterday, 
and embarked. Now% if 1 have remained, it was only in comj)liance 
with the desire of your general; his honour having rc(|uesled 
me not to depart witlujut a last audieiu e. which he fixed at a week 
hence. 1 repeat to you, then, I am wailing.’* 

'llie lieutenant turned towards the other officers, and said in 
a low voice: “If this gentleman sjx'akj the truth, there may still 
he some hope. The general ntay Ik* carrying out some negotiations 
so secret, that he thought it irnprud('nt to inform even us. Then 
tlic lime limited for his absence would be a week.” Then, turning 
towards Alhos, — “Monsieur,” said he, “your declaration is of 
the most serious iinpoitancc ; are you willing to repeat it under llie 
seal of an oatli.*” 

“Monsieur,” replied .Athos, “I liave always lived in a world 
where my simple word was regarded as the most sacred of oatlis.” 

“This time, however, monsieur, the circumstance is more 
grave than any you may have been placed in. liie safety of the 
whole army is at stake. ReHect; the general Jias disappeared, and 
t»ur search for him has bce:n vain. Is this disappearance natural? 
Has a crime been c(jrnmilted.* Are wc not bound to carry our 
investigations to exlrcinity Have wc any right to wait with 
patience? Al this moment, everything, monsieur, d(‘pcnds upon 
the words you are about to pronounce.” 

“Interrogated thus, momicur, 1 no longer hesitate,” said 
Athos. “Yes, I came hither to converse confidentially with General 
Monk, and to ask of him an answer regarding certain interests ; 
yes, the general, being, doubth'ss, unable to pronounce before the 
expected battle, begged me to remain a week in the house I 
inhabit, promising me that in a week I should see him again. Yc.s, 
all this is true, and I swear it by the God who is the absolute 
master of my life and yours.” Athos pronounced these words with 
so much grandeur and solemnity, that the three officers were 
almost convinced. Nevertheless, one of the colonels made a last 
attempt. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “although we may be now persuaded of 
the truth of what you say, there is yet a strange mystery in all this. 
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I'lic f^rncral is loo prudent a man to have thus abandoned his 
army on the eve of a batllc, without having at least given to one 
of us a notic e of it. As for myself, I cannot believe but that some 
strange event has bt*en the cause of this disappearance. Yesterday 
some foreign fislicrmcn came to sell their fish here; they were 
lodged yonder among the Scots; that is to say, on the road the 
general took with this gentleman, to go to the abbey, and to 
return from it. It wa.s one of those fishermen that accompanied 
the grneial with a light. And this morning, bark and lishern^en 
have all disappeared, rartied away by the night’s tide.” \ 

“I'or my part,” said the lieutenant, “I sec nothing in th^l, 
that is not quite natural, for these people were not prisoners.” \ 
“Nt>; ])ut 1 repeat it was one of them who Jit the general an^ 
this gentleman to the abl>ey, and Digby assures us that the 
general liad strong suspicic^ns concerning those people. Now, wlio 
can say whether these people were not connected with (his 
gentleman; and that, the blow being struck, the gentleman, who 
is evidently brave, did not rc^main to reassure us by his jireseiice, 
and to jircvciit our researches being made in a right direction.”’ 
’I'liis spi.*(‘ch made an impression upon the other two ofiicers. 
“Monsieur,” said Athos, “permit me to tell you, that your 
rensoning, though specious in appearance, nevertheless wants 
consistency, as regards me. I have remained, you say, to divert 
suspic ion. Well 1 on the contrary, suspicions arise in me as well as 
in you; and I say, it is impossible, gentlemen, that the general, 
on the eve of a battle, should leave his army without saying 
any tiling to, at least, one of his ollicers. Yes, there is some strange 
event connected with this ; yes, instead of being idle and wailing, 
you must display all the activity, and all the \igilance possible. 
I am your prisoner, gentlemen, upon ]>arole, or otherwise. My 
honour is concerned in the ascertaining of what is become of 
General Monk, and to such a jxiint, that if you wen' to say to me 
‘Depart!* 1 should reply: ‘No, 1 will remain:’ And if you were 
to ask my opinion, I should add; ‘Yes, the general is the victim 
of some conspiracy ; for, if he had intt'nded to leave the camp he 
would have told me so.’ Seek, then, search the land, search 
the sc'a; tlie general has not gone with his own goodw'ill.” 

'J'he lieutenant made a sign to the tw^o other officers. 

“No, monsieur,” said he, “no, in your turn, you go too far. 
The general has nothing to suffer from these events, and no doubt, 
has directed them. What Monk is now doing he has often done 
bc'fore. We are wrong in alarming oui’sclvcs; his absence will, 
doubtless, be of short duration ; therefore let us beware, lest by a 
pusillanimity w'hich the general w'ould consider a crime, of making 
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Ills ab.cncc public; and by that means demoralising: the army. 
l h<- gt neral gives a striking proof of his confidence in us; let us 
show ourselves worthy of il. Oentlenien, let the most profound 
sihn( e c(;vcr all this with an impenetrable veil ; wc \\in detain this 
gr-ntlciuan, not from niistnisl of him with regard to tlic crime, but 
tu a-surc more ctfectiwly the secrecy of the absence of the general, 
and tlic conrenlrating of it among Ourselves ; therefore, until IVesh 
ordeis, the gentleman will remain at lieadquartei'S.” 

“(hntlemen,’' said Alhos, “you lorgft that last night tJie 
g4 licral contided to me a de|K>sit over which I am hound to watr h. 
(ir. e me whatever guard you like, enchain me i(' you lik(\ but 
h .i.e me the bou:>e I inhabit for my priscjii, I'he general, on his 
re.ui n, would n*pioach you, I swear on the honour of a gcnth-inan, 
t* .i having displea.sed him in this.*’ 

“So be it, monsi<‘Ui,” said the li(iutenant, “return to your 
alKKlr.’* 

f’hen they placed over Athos a giiaid of‘ fifty men, who sur- 
louuded his lioiise, without losing sight ol him loi a minute. TIic 
lernaiiKcl secure, but hours, hut day> passed away without 
the general’s returning, or wi(h()Ut anything be ing Iicaid ol him. 


2d 


SMUc.cn IN<; 

Two days aft^r the events we have just related, and whilst eveiy 
instant General Monk was looked l(»r in the camp to w'hich he 
did not return, a little Dutch fishing smack, manned by elevr n 
men, east anchor upon the coast of Scheveningen, nearly within 
canrion-shol ol the |X)rt. It was night, the daiknc^ss was great, the 
sea lose in the darkness; it was a capital time to land passengers 
and merchandise. 'I’hc road of Scheveningen Ibrms a vast r resceni ; 
il is not very deep and not veiy safe; theiefoie, nothing is seen 
stationed there but large Flemish hoys, r>r soiyh* of those Dutch 
baiks v'hich fishermen draw' up upon th(‘ sands upon rolleis, as the 
ancients did, according to Virgil. When the tide is running high 
on the shore it is not prudent to bring the vc^sscls tex) close in.shc>re, 
for, if the wind is fresh, the prows arc buried in the sand ; and the 
•sand of that coast is spongy; it receives easily, but docii not give 
up so. It was on this account, no doubt, that a boat was detac hed 
from the bark, as soon as the latter had cast anchor, and came 
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with eight sailors, amidst whom was to be seen an object of an 
oblong form, a sort of large pannier or bale. 

The shore was deserted ; the few fishermen inhabiting the dunes 
were gone to bed. The only noise to be heard then, was the 
whistling of the night-breeze among the bushes and brambles 
of the dune. But the people who were approaching were doubtless 
mistrustful people, for this real silence and apparent solitude did 
not satisfy them. Their boat, therefore, scarcely visible as a dark 
speck upon the ocean, glided along noiselessly, avoiding the iise 
of their oars for fear of being heard, and gained the nearest laiid. 
Scarcely had it touched the ground when a single man jumped oht 
of the boat, after having given a brief order, in a manner whi(ili 
denoted the habit of commanding. In consequence of this ordcit, 
several muskets immediately glittered in the feeble light reflecteq 
from that mirror <>!' the heavens, the sea; and, the oblong bale 
of which we spoke, containing no doubt some contraband object, 
was transported to land with infinite precautions. Immediately 
after, the man who had landed the first, set off in a hasty pace 
diagonally towards the village of Scheveningen, directing his 
ctmrsc to the nearest point of the wood. When there, he sought for 
that house we have already described as the temporary residence 
- and a very humble residence— of him who was styled by courtesy 
King of England. All were asleep there, as everywhere else, only ' 
a large dog, of the race of those which the fishermen of Scheven- 
ingen harness to little carts to carry fish to the Hague, began to 
bark formidably as soon as the stranger’s steps were audible 
beneath tlic windows. But this watchfulness, instead of alarming 
the newly-landed man, appeared, on the contrary, to give him 
great joy, for his voice might perhaps have proved insufficient to 
rouse the people of the house, whilst, witli an auxiliary of that sort, 
his voice became almost useless. The stranger waited, then, till 
these reiterated and sonorous barkings should, according to all 
probability, have produced their effect, and then he ventured a 
summons. On hearing his voice, the dog began to roar with such 
violence that soon another voice was heard from the interior, 
appeasing that of the dog. With that the dog was quieted, 

“ What do you want?” asked that voice, at the same time weak, 
broken, and civil. 

“I want His Majesty King Charles II., King of England,” 
said the stranger. 

“What do you want with him?” 

“Ah ! nmdiouxl you ask too much ; I don’t like talking tlirough* 
doois.” 

“ Only tell me your name.’* 
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*‘l don't like to declare my name in the open air, besides, you 
may be sure I shall not cat your dog, and I hope to God he will 
be as reserved with respect to me.’* 

"‘You bring news, perhaps, moasieur, do you uol.^'* replied the 
voice, patient and querulous as that of an old man. 

*‘l w^ill answer for it, 1 bring you news you little expect, Gjien 
the door, then, if you please,” 

“Monsieur,” persisted the old man, “do you believe, uj)on 
your soul and conscience, that your news is worth waking the 
King for?” 

“For God’s sake, my dear monsieur, draw your bolls; you will 
not he sorry, I will swear, for the trouble it will giw you. I am 
w<»nh my weight in gold!” 

“Monsieur, I cannot, notwithstanding, open the door till you 
have told me your name.” * 

“Must I, then?” 

“It is by the order ol my master, inonsir-ur.” 

“Well, my name is- but, I wain you, rny name will tell you 
alwolutcly nothing.” 

“Never mind, tell it, notwithstanding.” 

“Well, I am the Chevalier d’Artagnan.” 

'Fhe voice uttered an exclamation. 

“Oh! good heavens!” said the voice on the other sid<‘ oi the 
drKir. “Monsieur d’Artagnan! What happine.ss! I could not help 
thinking I knew that voice.*' 

“Humph I” said d*,\itagnan. “My voiev is known here ! Fliat’s 
flattering.” 

“Oh! yes, we know it,” said the old man, drawing the bolts; 
“and here is the proof.” And at these words he let in d’Artagnan, 
who, by the light of the lantern he cairied in his hand, iccognbcd 
his obstinate interlocutor. 

“Ail! mordioux!*^ cried he; “why, it is Parry! I ought to have 
known that.” 

“Parry, yes, my dear Monsieur d’Ariagnan, it i.s I. What joy 
to sec you once again ! ” 

“You are right there, what joy!” said d’Ariagnan, pressing the 
old man’s hand, “There, now you’ll go and inform llie King, will 
you r#ot?** 

“But the King is asleep my dear monsieur.” 

Mordioux! then wake him. He won’t scold you for having 
disturbed him, I will promise you.” 

“You come on the part of the Comte de la Fere, do you not ?” 

“No; I come on my ow'n part. Come, Parry, quick ! The King 
- — I want the King.” 
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Parry did not think it his duty to resist any longer; he knc^v 
d’Artagnan long before; he knew that although a Gascon, his* 
words never promised more than they could stand to. lie crossed 
a court and a little garden, apf^eased the dog, who seemed seriously 
to wisli to taste the musketeer, and went howling to the shelter 
of a chainbtT forming the ground-floor of a little pavilion. Immedi- 
ately a little dog inhabiting that chamber replied to the great dog 
inhabiting the court. 

Poor King ! ** said d’Artagnan to himself, “ these arc Jiis body- 
guards. It is Hue he is not the worse guarded oji that account. V 

“What is wanted with rnc?” asked the King from the back^of 
th(' chamber, 

“Sire, it is M. Ic Chevalier d’Artagnan, who brings you sortie 
news.” 

A noise was irnriK.diateJy heard in th(^ chamber, a door was 
opened, and a flood of light inundatc'cl the corridor and the 
garden. The King was working by the light of a lamp. Papers were 
lying about upon his desk, and he had commenced the rough 
dralt of a letter which showed, by the numerous erasures the 
trouble* he had had in writing it. 

“Gome in, Monsieur le Chevalier',’’ said he, turning round. 
Then perceiving the fish(‘rman, “What did you mean, Parry 
Where is M. le C’hevalier d’Artagnan.'*'’ asked Cliarles. 

“He is belbre you, sire,” said M. d'Aitagnan. 

“What, in that costume?” 

“Yes; look at me, sire; do you not iTmeinber liaving seen me 
at Blois in the anterluunht'is of King I.ouis XIV.?” 

“Yes, monsieur, and 1 reineinbei 1 was much pleased with 
ycHi.” 

D'Artagnan bowc'd. ”It was my duty to c'onduct myself as I 
did, the moinenl 1 knc'w that I had tlie lionoui of being near your 
Majesty.” 

“You bring me* news, do you say.”* 

“Yc.s, sire.” 

“From the King of France?” 

“Faith, no, sire,” replied d’Arlagnan. “Your Majesty must ha\e 
seen yonder tliai the King of FVance is only occupied with his own 
majesty?” 

CJiarlcs raised his eyes towards Heaven. 

“No, sire, no,” continued cFArtagnan, “I bring new's entirely 
composed of personal facts. Nevertheless, I hope your Majesty will 
listen to the facts and news with some favour ” 

“Speak, monsieur ” 

“If I am not mistaken, sire, your Majesty spoke a great deal 
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at Blois, of the embarrassed state in which the alfaire of England 
arc.'* 

i'harlcs colouicti. “Monsieur/* said he, *‘it wxs to the King of 
) raiu e 1 related ’* 

“Oh! your Majesty is mistaken,” said the musketeer coollv, 
“I knovN liow to speak to Kings in misfortune. It is only wlau 
ili« y are in misfortune that they speak to me ; onre fortunate, they 
look upon me nf» more. I have, then, for your Majesty, not only 
the gieatest respert, but, still m(*if‘, the most absolute devotion; 
and that, believe me, with me, sire, means something. Now, 
hearing your Majesty < <jmplain of your destiny, I fouird tliat you 
were noble and generous, and bore misfortune well.” 

“In truth!” said Cliailes, mueh astonished, “I do not know 
whi( h I ought to j)rolei, your ireedoms or your respcf ts.” 

“You will choose presently, sire,”#said d'Arlagnan. “"riien 
your Majesty complained to youi brother, LouLs XIV., of the 
difhcully you cxpeticiK ed in returning to England and regaining 
youi throne, for wain of men and money.” 

Clh.irles alknved a movement ol“ impatience to escape liim. 

“And the j^rirrcipal object your Majt*sty found in your way,** 
cfuitinucd d’Artagnan, “w^as a ccitain general commanding the 
armi<*s the Parliament, and who was playing yonder the part of 
another Cli'onnvell. Did not your Majesty say so.'*” 

“ VC'S ; but I repeat to you, monsieur, those words were for the 
King’s cars alone.** 

“And you will see, sire, that it is very fortunate they fell into 
those of his lieutenant of musketeers. 'I’hat man so troublesome 
to your Majesty was one General Monk, I believe, did 1 not hear 
his name correctly, sire:*” 

“Yes, monsieur, but once more, to what purpose arc all these 
questions?’* 

“Oh! I know very w'cll, sire, that etiquette will not allow kings 
to Ik* interrogated. I hope, Injwevcr, presently you will pardon my 
want of etiquette. Your Majesty added that, notwithstanding, if 
you could see him, confer with him, and meet him face to face, 
you would triumph, either by force or persuasion, over that 
obstacle — the only serious one, the only insurmountable one, the 
only real one you met with on your road.’* 

“All that is true, moasicur ; my destiny, my future, my obscurity, 
or my glory depend upon that man ; but wliat do you draw from 
that?” 

“One thing alone: that if this General Monk is troublesome 
to the point you describe, it would be expedient to get rid of him, 
your Majesty, or to make an ally of him.” 
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“Monsieur, a king who has neither army nor money, as you 
have heard my conversation with my brother Louis, has no 
means of acting against a man like Monk.” 

“Yes, sire, that was your opinion, 1 know very well; but, 
fortunately for you, it was not mine.” 

“What do you mean by tliat?” 

“That will’.out an army and without a million, I have done — I, 
myself— what your Maj^'sty thought could alone be done with an 
army and a million.” 

“How! What do you say? What liave you done?” . 

“What have 1 tione? fJi I well, sire, I went yonder to take! flfiis 
man who is so troublesome to ycnir Majesty.” ' 

“You went to take Nhmk in Taigland?” \ 

“Should I by cliatue liave done wrong, siie?” \ 

“In truth you are mad, monsieur!” 

“Not the lecist in tlie world, sire.” 

“You have taken Monk?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Where?” 

“In the midst of his camp.” 

The King trembled with impatience. 

“And having taken him on the causeway of Newcastle, I bring 
him to your Majesty,” said d’Aitagnan simply. 

“You bring him to me?” cried the King, almost indignant at 
what he considered a mystifu ation. 

“Yes, sire,” replied d’Artagnan, in the same lone, “1 bring 
him to you; he is d(>wn below yonder, in a laige (best, pierced 
with holes so as to allow him to breathe.” 

“Good GckI!” 

•*Oh! don’t be unetisy, sire, we have taken the greatest possible 
care of him. He comes in good stale and in perfect condition. 
Would your Majesty please to sec him, to talk with him, or to 
have him throw’n into the sea?” 

“ Oh, heavens ! ” repeated Charles. “ Oh, heavens ! do you speak 
the truth, monsieur ? Are you not insulting me with some uiworlhy 
pleasantry? Y'ou have accomplished this unheard-of act of audacity 
and genius— impossible!” 

“Will your Majesty permit me to open the window?” said 
d’Artagiian, opening it. 

The King had not time to reply, yes or no, D’Artagnan gave 
a shrill and prolonged whistle, which he repealed three times 
tJirough the silence of the night, 

“There!” said he, “he will be brought to your Majesty.” 
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d’artacnan begins to pear he has placed his money 

AND THAT OF PLANCHET IN THE SINKING FUND 

T HE King could not overcome his surprise, and looked sometimes 
at the smiling face of the musketeer, and sometimes at llie dark 
window which opened into the night. But before he had lixixl 
his ideas, eight of d’Artagnan’s men, for two had remained to 
lake care of tJic liark, brought to the house, where Parry received 
them, that object of an oblong form, which, for the moment, in- 
closed the destinies of England. Ikforc he left Calais, d’Artagnan 
had had made in that city a sort of cofFm, large and deep enough 
for a man to turn in it at his case. Thc\)Ottom and side's, properly 
mattressed, formed a Ijcd sufficiently soft to prevent the rolling of 
the ship turning this kind of cage into a rat-trap. The little grating, 
of which d’Artagnan had spoken to the King, like the vizor of 
a helmet, was placed opposite to the man’s lacc. It was so con- 
structed that, at the least cry, a sudden pn^ssure would stifle that 
cry, and, if necessary, him who had uttered that cry. D’Artagnan 
was so well acquainted with his crew and his prisoner, that during 
the whole voyage he had been in dread of two things ; either that 
the general would prefer death to this sort of imprisonment, and 
would .smother him.self by endeavouring to speak, or that his 
guards would allow themselves to be tcmptc'd by the offers of 
the prisoner, and put him, d’Artagnan, into the box, instead of 
Monk. D’Artagnan, therefore, had passed the two days and the 
two nights of the voyage close to the coffin, alone with the general, 
offering him wine and food, which he had refused, and constantly 
endeavouring to reassure liim upon the destiny which awaited 
him at the end of this singular captivity. Two pistols on the table, 
and his naked sword, made d’Arlagnan easy with regard to 
indis(Tetions from without. When once at Scheveningen he had 
felt completely reassured. His men greatly dreaded any conflicts 
with the lords of tiie soil. He had, besidc's, interested in his cause 
him who had morally served him as lieutenant, and whom wc 
have seen reply to the name of Mrnnevilic. The latter, not being 
a vulgar spirit, had more to risk than the others, because he had 
more coascicncc. He had faitli in a future in the service of d’Artag- 
nan, and consequently w'ould have allowed himself to be cut to 
pieces, rather than violate the order given by his leader* 'Fhus it 
was that, once landed, it was to him d’Artagnan had confided 
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the care of the chest and the general’s respiration. It was him too 
he had ordered to have the chest brought by the seven men as 
soon as he should hear the triple whistle. We have seen that the 
lieutenant obeyed. The colFcr once in the house, d’Artagnan 
dismissed his men with a gracious smile, saying, “Messieurs, you 
have rendered a great service to King Charles II., who in less than 
six weeks will be King of England. Your gratification will then be 
doubled. Return to the boat and wait for me.” Upon which they 
departed with sucli shouts of joy as terrified even the dog himself. 

D’Artagnan had caused the coffer to be brought as far as into 
the King’s antechamber. He then, with great care, closed tthe 
doors of this antechamber, after which he opened the cofler sind 
said to the general, — 

“General, I have a thousand excuses to make to you; iii^y 
manner of acting has not^ been worthy of such a man as you, I 
know very well ; but 1 wished you to take me for the captain of a 
bark. And then England is a very inconvenient country for 
transports. I hope, therefore, you will take all that into considera- 
tion. But now, general, you are at liberty to get up and walk.” 
This said, he cut the bonds which fastened the arms and hands of 
the general. The latter got up, and then sat down with the 
countenance of a man who expects death. D’Artagnan opened the 
door of Gharles’s cabinet, and said, “Sire, here is your enemy, 
M. Monk; I promised myself to perform this service for your 
Majesty. It is done, now order as you please. M. Monk,” added he, 
turning towards the prisoner, “ you arc in the presence of His 
Majesty Charles II., sovereign lord (»f Cheat Britain.” 

Monk raised towards tlic Prince his coldly stoical look, and 
replied, — “1 know no King of Great Britain; 1 recognise even 
here no one wortliy ol' bearing the name of gentleman; for it is 
in the name of King Gharles II. that an emissary, whom I took 
for an honest man, has come and laid an infamous snare for me. 
I have fallen into that snare ; so much the worse for me. Now, you 
tlic tempter,” said he to the King, “you the executor,” said he to 
d’Arlagnan; “remember what I am about to say to you: you 
have my body, you may kill it, and 1 persuade you to do so, for 
you shall never have my mind or iny will. And now, ask me not 
a single word, for from this moment 1 will not open my mouth, 
even to cry out. I have said.” 

And he pronounced thc.se words with the savage, invincible 
resolution of the most mortified Puritan. D’Artagnan looked at 
his prisoner like a man who knows the value of every word, and 
who fixes that value according to the accent with which it has been 
pronounced. 
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“ riic Tact is,” said he, in a whisper, to the King, “the general 
is an obstinate man; he would not lake a moulhiul of bread, nor 
swallow a drop of wine, during the two days of our voyag<*. 
Hm as from this moment it is your Majesty who must decide Ins 
late, I wash my hands of him.” 

Monk, erect, pale, and resigned, waited with his eyes (ixed and 
his arms folded. D’Artagnan turned towards him. ”Vou will 
please to understand perfectly,” said he, ‘‘that your speech, 
otherwise very line, does not suit anybody, not even yoursedf. 
His Majesty wished to speak to you ; you refused him an interview ; 
whv, now that you are lac e to laee, that you are here by a Itirc e 
independent of your will, why do you confine yourself to rigouis 
whieli 1 consider as useless and al)surd;‘ Speak! what the devil! 
speak, if only to say ‘No.* ” 

Monk did not unclose his lips, Monk did not turn hi.s eyes ; 
Monk stroked his moustache with a thoughtful air, whic h 
announced that matters were gf^ing on badly. 

During all this time (lliarlcs 11. had fallen into a profminci 
iCM'iie. For the lust time lie (ound himseli fa< c to face with Monk ; 
tliat is trj say, of that man he had so much desired to\ee ; and, w'ilh 
tliat peculiar glance w'hirh Ciod has giv^en to eagh*s and kings, he 
had lathomed the abyss o( his lieail. He belu^ld Monk, then, 
resolved i>c>silivcly to die ratJier than speak, which \va.s not to 
be wondered at in so considerable a man, the wound in wliose 
mind must at the moment have l)<*en cruel. Clharlcs II. formed on 
tlie instant, one of those resolutions ufion which an ordinaiy man 
risks his life, a general his fortune, and a king his kingdom. 
“Monsieur,’* said he to Monk, “you are pcricctly right upon 
certain points: 1 do not, therefore, ask you to answer me*, but to 
listen to me.” 

I'liere was a momenrs silence, during which the King looked 
at Monk who remained impjrssiblc. 

You have made me, just now, a painlul reproach, monsie ur,” 
coniinucd the King ; “you said that one of my emissaries had hc-en 
to Newcastle to lay a snare for you, and that, parenthetically, 
cannot be undcrstocxl by M. d’Artagnan here, and to w hom, IwTorc 
everything, 1 owe sincere thanks for his generous, his heioic 
dc'voiion ” 

D’Artagnan bowed with respect ; Monk took no nc>tice. 

“I‘V>r M. d*Artagnan — and observe, M. Monk, I do not say 
this to excuse myself, — for M. d’Artagnan,” continued tlicr King, 
“has gone into Fngland on his ow'ii proper movement, without 
interest, without orders, without hope, like a true gentleman as he 
i'', to render a service to an unfortunate King, and to add to the 
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illustrious actions of an existence, already so well Med, one fine 
action more/^ 

D’Artagnan coloured a little, and coughed to keep his counten- 
ance. Monk did not stir. 

“You do not believe what I tell you, M. Monk,” continued the 
King. “ I can understand that, — such proofs of devotion arc so 
rare, that their reality may well be put in doubt.” 

“Monsieur would do wrong not to believe you, sire,” cried 
d’Artagnan; “for that which your Majesty has said is the, exact 
truth, and the truth so exact that it appears in going toVfetch 
the general, I have done something which sets everything wrong. 
In truth, if it be so, 1 am in despair.” \ 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said the King, pressing the hand of 
the musketeer, “you have obliged me as much as if you had 
promoted the success of my cause, for you have revealed to me 
an unknown friend, to whom I shall ever be grateful, and whom 
J shall always love.” And the King pressed his hand cordially. 
“And,” continued he, bowing to Monk, “an enemy whom 1 shall 
henceforth esteem at his propcjr value.” 

llic eyes of the Puritan flashed, but only once, and his counten- 
ance, for an imtant illumined by that flash, resumed its sombre 
impassibility. 

“Then, Monsieur d’Artagnan,” continued Charles, “this is 
what was about to happen ; M. Ic Comte dc la Fdrc, whom you 
know, I believe, has set out for Newcastle.” 

“What, Athos!” exclaimed d’Artagnan. 

“Yes, that was his name in the army, 1 believe. The Comte dc 
la t>re had then set out for Newcastle, and was going, perhaps, 
to bring"|the general to hold a confercncci with me or with those 
of my party, when you violently, as it appears, interfered with the 
negotiation.” 

'"Alordioux/^^ replied d’Artagnan, “who entered the camp the 
very evening in which I succeeded in getting into it with my 
fishermen ” 

An almost imperceptible frown on the brow of Monk told 
d’Artagnan that he had surmised rightly. 

“Yes, yes,” muttered he, “I thought I knew his person; I even 
fancied I knew his voice. Unlucky wretch that I am! Oh! sire, 
pardon me ! I thought I had so successfully steered my bark.” 

“There is nothing ill in it, monsieur7’ said the King, “except 
that the general accuses me of having laid a snare for him, which 
is not the case. No, general, those arc not the arms which 1 
contemplated employing with you, as you will soon see. In the 
meanwhile, when I give you my word upon the honour of a 
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gentleman, believe me, monsieur, believe me! Now, Monsieur 
d*Artagiian, a word with you, if you please.” 

‘‘ I listen on my knees, sire.” 

“You are truly at my service, arc you not?” 

“Your Majesty has seen I am, too much so.” 

“lliat is well; from a man like you, one word sufli<‘cs. In 
addition to that word you bring actions. General, have the 
gofxlness to follow me. Come with us, M. dWrtagnan.” 

DWrtagnan, considerably surprised, prepared to obey. Charles 
II, went out, Monk foUowcxi him, d'Ariagnan followed Monk. 
Ciliarles took the path by which d'Arlagnan had come to his 
abode ; the fresh sea-breezes soon saluted tlie faces of the three 
nocturnal travellers, and at fifty paces from the little gate whic h 
Charles opened, they found themselves upon the dune in face of 
the ocean, which, having ceased to risc^ reposted upon the shore 
like a monster fatigued. Charles 11. wa!k<*d j^ensively along, his 
head hanging down, and his hand beneath his cloak. Monk 
followed him, with crossed arms and an unejtsy look. D’Arlagnan 
came last, with his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

“Where is the boat in which you came, gentlemen?” said 
Charlc's to the musketeer. 

“Yonder, sire; I have seven men and an officer waiting for me 
in that little bark which is lighted by a fire.” 

“Yes, I see; the boat is drawn up upon the sand; but you 
certainly did not come from Newcastle in that frail bark?” 

“No, sire ; I freighted a smack on my own account, which is at 
anchor within cannon-shot of the dunes. It was iti that smack we 
made the voyage.” 

“Monsieur,” said the King to Monk, “you are free.” 

However firm of will, Monk could not suppress an exclamation. 
I’hc King added an affirmative motion of lii-s head, and con- 
tinued, — “Wc will waken a fisherman of the village, who will 
{>ut his boat to sea immediately, and will take you hack to any 
place you may command him. M, d’Artagnan here will escort 
your iionour. I place M. d'Artagnan under the safeguard of your 
loyalty, M. Monk.” 

Monk allowed a murmur of surprise to escape him, and d’Ar- 
tagnan a profound sigh. I'hc King, without appearing to notice 
either, knocked against the deal trellis which enclosed the cabin 
of the principal fisherman inhabiting the dune. “ Hallo ! KcyscT I ” 
(Tied he, “awake!” 

“Who calls me?” asked the fisherman. 

“I, diaries, the King.” 

“Ah, my lord ! ” cried Keyset, rbing ready dressed from the sail 
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in which he slept, as people sleep in a hammock. “What can I do 
to serve you?’* 

“ Captain Keyset, said Ciliarlcs, “you must set sail immediately, 

I i(‘re is a traveller who wishes to freight your bark, and will pay 
you well; use him well.’* And the King drew back a low steps 
to allow Monk to speak to the fisherman. 

“I wish to cross over into England,” said Monk, who spoke 
Dutch enough to make himself understood. 

“ lliis minute,” said the: skipper, “this very minute, if vou 
wish it.” \ 

“But will that long?” said Monk. \ 

“Not half an hour, your honour. My eldest son is at this inoiAent 
preparing tlie boat, as we wcie going out lishing at three oVIpek 
in the morning.” \ 

“Well, is all arranged?” a.skc(l the King, drawing near. 

“All but the price,” said the fish<*rman ; “yes, sire.” 

“That is iny affair,” said Charles, “the gentleman is iny 
friend.” 

Monk started and looked at Charles, on he aring tliis word. 

“ Veiy well, my lord,” replied Keyscr. And at that moment they 
heard Keyser’s eldest son, signalling from the shore with the 
blast of a bull’s horn. 

“Now, gentlemen,** said the King, “you must start.** 

“Sire,** said d’Artagnan, “will it please your Majesty to grant 
me a few minutes? 1 have engaged men, and I am going without 
them, I must give them notice.** 

“Whistle to them,*’ said Cliarles, smiling. 

D’Artagnan accordingly whistled, whilst the skipper Keyser 
replied to his son; and four men, led by Menncvillc, attended the 
first summons. 

“Here is some money on account,” said d’Arlagnan, putting 
into their liands a puree containing two thousand five hundn^d 
livres in gold. “Go and wait for me at Calais, you know where.” 
And d’Artagnan hcavt'd a profound sigh, as he let the purse fall 
into the hands of Mennevilie. 

“What, are you leaving us?” cried the men. 

“For a short lime,” .said d’Arlagnan, “or for a long time, who 
knows? But W'ith two thousand five hundred livres, and the two 
tliousand live hundred you have already received, you are paid 
according to our agreement. Wc arc quits, then, my friends.” 

“But the boat?” 

“Do not trouble yourself about that.” 

“Our things are on board the smack.” 

“Go and seek them, and afterwards set off immediately.” 
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captain/’ 

D'Arta^nan returned to Monk, saying,— “ Monsieur, I await 
your ordci's, lor I, undci-siand we are to go togtther, unless niy 
company be disagreeable to you.'’ 

“On ihe ((»ntiary, momieur,” said Monk. 

i^entlemcn, on b()ard,” cried Kevser’s son. 

( iharles bowed to the general with grace and dignity, saying, — 
“You will pardon me this uniortunate accident, and the violc'iuc 
tcf which y<»u };a\e been subjected, when you are convinced that 
I wits not the cause ol them.” 

Monk bowed prcjloundly without ic'plying. On his side, (.^liailes 
aflcTlcd not to s.iy a word to d’Artagnan in privaU’, but alimd. - 
“Once more, thanks, monsieur, le Chevalier,” said he, “tlunks 
lor \our SCI \ ices. 'I hev' will be repaid you by the Lord God, who, 
1 hope, lescrvTs for me alone liials ant^ tumbles.” 

Mciiik followed Keysta*, and his son embarked with them. 
D’Aitagnan camc‘ after, nuittc'iing to himself, — “Poor Plaric hc't ! 
pemr r^lanchet! I arn very much afraid wc have made hiit a bad 
speculation.” 


30 

lllh SHARES OF PLANCHET AND CO. RISE AOAIN TO PAR 

During the passage. Monk only sjmke to d’Artagnan in cases 
iA urgent necessity. 'Phus, when the Frencliman hesitated to come 
and take his repast, a poor repast composed of salt fish, bi.se u it, and 
Hollands gin, Monk called him, saying, — ” 'ro table, monsieur, to 
tabic!” This was all. DWrtagnan, from being himself on all great 
c/ccasions extremely concise, did not draw from the gcncTaPs 
(ont isencss a favourable augury of the result of his mission. Now, 
as d’Artagnan had plenty of time for reflcTlion, he battered his 
lirains during this time in endeavouring to find out how Athos 
had seen King Charles, how he had conspired his derparture with 
him, and lastly, how he had entered Monk’s camp ; and the poor 
lieutenant of musketeers plucked a hair from his moustache every 
time he reflected that the cavalier who accompanied Monk on 
the night of the famous abduction, must have been Athos. At 
length, after a passage of two nights and two days# Captain 
Keyser touched the point where Monk, who had given all orciers 
during the voyage, had commanded they should land. It was 
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exactly at the mouth of the little river, near whicli Athos had 
chosen his abode. Day was declining, a splendid sun, like a red 
steel buckler, was plunging the lower extremity of his disc under 
the blue line of the sea. The smack was making fair way up the 
river, tolerably wide in that part, but Monk, in his impatience, 
desired to be landed, and Keyser’s boat placed him and d’Artagnaii 
upon the muddy bank, amidst the reeds. D'Artagnan, resigned to 
obedience, followed Monk exactly as a chained bear follows his 
master; but the position luimiliatcd him not a little, and he 
grumbled to himself that the service of kings was a bitter ine, 
and that the best of tliern was good for nothing. Monk waliccd 
with long and hasty strides; it might be thought that he did ^ol 
yet feel certain of having regained English land. They h^d 
already begun to perceive distinctly a few of the cottages of the 
sailors and fishermen spread over the little quay of this humble 
port, when, all at once, d’Artagnan cried out, — “Ck)d pardon 
me, there is a house on fire.’* 

Monk raised his eyes, and perceived there was, in fact, a house 
which the flames were beginning to devour. It had begun at a 
little shed belonging to the house, the roof of which it had seized 
upon. The fresh evening breeze agitated the fire. The two travellers 
quickened their steps, hearing loud cries, and seeing, as they drew 
nearer, soldiers with their glittering arms pointing towards the 
house on fire. It was doubtless this menacing occupation which had 
made them neglect to signal the smack. Monk stopped short for 
an instant, and, for the first time, formulated his thought with 
words, “Eh! but,” said he, “perhaps they are not my soldiers, 
but Lambert’s,” 

Tiicse words contained at once a pain, an apprehension, and a 
reproach perfectly intelligible to d’Artagnan. In fact, during the 
general’s absence, Lambert might have given battle, conquered, 
and dispersed the Parliament’s army, and taken with his own the 
place of Monk’s army, deprived of its strongest support. At this 
doubt, which passed from the mind of Monk to his own, d’Artag- 
nan made this reasoning, — “ One of two things is going to happen ; 
either Monk has spoken correctly, and there are no longer any 
but Lambertists in the country — ^that is to say, enemies who would 
receive me wonderfully well, since it is to me they owe their 
victory ; or nothing is changed, and Monk, transported with joy 
at finding his camp still in the same place, will not prove too 
severe in his settlement with me.” Whilst following each his own 
train of thought, the two travellers advanced, and found them- 
selves in the midst of a little knot of sailors, who looked on with 
sorrow at the burning house, but did not dare to say anything, 
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on account of the menaces of the soldiers. Monk addressed one of 
these sailors, — “What is going on here?’’ asked he. 

“Monsieur,” replied the man, not recognising Monk as an 
officer under the thick cloak which enveloped liim, “that house 
was inhabited by a foreigner, and this foreigner became suspc< ted 
by the soldiers. Then they wanted to get into his house under 
the pretence of taking him to the camp ; but he, without being 
frightened by their numbers, threatened death to the first who 
should cross the threshold of his door ; and, as Uicrc was one who 
did venture, the Frenchman stretched him on the earth with a 
pistol-shot.” 

“Ah ! he is a Frenchman, is he?” said d’Artagnan, rubbing his 
hand.s. “Good ! ” 

“How good?” replied the fisherman. 

“No, I don’t mean that. — Next- my tongue tripped.” 

“Next, monsieur? — why, the other men became as enraged as 
so many lions ; they fired more than a Iiundred shots at the house ; 
but the Frenchman was sheltered by the wall, and every time 
they tried to enter by the door, they met with a shot from his 
lackey, whose aim is deadly, d’ye see.'* Every time they threatened 
tlie window, they met with a pistol-shot from the master. Look 
and count --there are seven men down.” 

“Ah! my brave compatriot,” cried d’Artagnan, “wait a little, 
wait a little. 1 will be with you ; and we will send these fellows 
to the right-about.” 

“One instant, monsieur,” said Monk, “wait.” Then, turning 
towards the sailor, “My friend,” asked he, with an emotion 
which, in spite of all his self-command, he could not conceal, 
“whose soldiers arc these, pray tell me?” 

“Whose should they be but that madman, Monk’s?” 

“There has been no battle, then?” 

“A battle, yes I but what good? Lambert’s army is nulling 
away like snow in April. All come to Monk, officers and soldiers. 
In a week Lambert won’t have fifty men left.” 

The fisherman was interrupted by a fresh salvo of musketry 
discharged against the house, and by another pistol-shot which 
replied to the salvo, and struck down the most daring of the 
aggressors. The rage of the soldiers was at its height, 'flic fire 
still continued to increase, and a crest of flame and smoke* whirled 
and spread over the roof of the house. D’Artagnan could no longer 
cf>ntain himself. ^^Mordioux!'* said he to Monk, glancing at him 
sideways; “are you a general, and allow your men to burn houses 
and assassinate people, while you look on and warm your hands 
at the blaze of the conflagration? MordiouxI you arc not a man,” 
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“ Patience ! nnonsieur, patience ! *’ said Monk, smiling. 

“Patience! yes, until lhaU brave gentleman is roasted — h that 
what you mean?*’ And d’Artagnan rushed forward. 

“Remain where you are, momicur/* said Monk, in a tone of 
command. And he advanced towards the house, just as an officer 
had approached it, saying to the besieged : “I'hc iiousc is burning, 
you will be grilled w'ilhin an hour! I'hcre is still time — come, tell 
us what you know of General Monk, and we will spare your life. 
Reply, or by Saint Patrick ” 

The besieged made no answer; he was, no doubt, reloading 
his pistol. 

“A reinforcement is gone for,” continued the ofiircr; “in a 
quarter of an hour there will be a hundred men round your 
house.** 

“I reply to you,** said the frenchman. “Let your men be sent 
away; I will come out freely and repair to the camp alone, or 
else I will be killed here!** 

“Blood and thunder!*’ shouted d’Arlagnan; “w'hy that’s the 
voi< e of .Athos ! Back lljere, you dogs !** and the sword ol d’Artag- 
nan flamed I’rom its sliealh. Monk stopped him, and advanced 
himself, exclaiming, in a sonorous voice, — “Hallo! what is going 
on here;’ Digby, whence is this fire? why these cries?** 

“ rhe general !’’ eii('d Digby, letting the point of his sword fall. 

“The general !** repeated the soldiers. 

“Well, what is there .so astonishing in that?'* said Monk, in a 
calm lone. Th(*n, silence being re-established, — “Now,** said h(‘, 
“who lit thivS fire.'*” 

'Phe soldiers hung down their heads. 

“What! do 1 ;\sk a question, and nobody answers me?*’ said 
Monk, “What ! do I find a fault, and nobody repairs it.'* The lire 
is still burning, 1 believe 

Immediately the twenty men rushed forward, seizing palls, 
buckets, jars, barrels, and extinguishing the fire with as mueli 
ardour as they had, an instant before, employed in promoting it. 
But already, and before all the rest, d’Artagnan had applied a 
ladder to the house, crying, “Athos! it is I, d’Artagnan! Do not 
kill me, my dearest friend!” And in a moment the Comle wa.s 
clasjied in his arms. 

In the meantime, Giimaud, preserving his. calm air, dismantled 
the fortification of the ground-floor, and after having ojx'ncxl the 
door, stood, with his arms crossed, quietly on the sill. Only, at 
hearing the voice of d’Artagnan, he had uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. The fire being extinguished, the soldiers presented 
thcjmsclves, Digby at tlicir head. 
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General,” said he, “excuse us; what we have done was for 
the love of your honour, wlnim we thought lost,” 

"You are mad, gentlemen. Lost! Is a man like me to he lost? 
Am I not, by chance, to be j>crmiltcd to be absent, accoiding (o 
my pleasure, without giving formal notice? I)o you, l)y clianre, 
take me for a citizen from the city? Is a gentleman, my friend, my 
guest, to be besieged, entrapped, and threatened with death 
because he is suspected? What do you mean by such behaviour ? 
Cui*se me, if I don*l have every one of you sliol that the bra\e 
gentleman has left alive!” 

"Cicneral,” said Digby piteoiLsly, "there were twenty-eiglit of 
us, and see, there arc eight on the ground.” 

*‘I authorise M. le Comte de la F^-re to send tlic twenty to join 
the eight,” said Monk, stretching out Ins h.ind to Athos. "1^*1 
them return to camp. Digby, you will cou'^ider yourself under 
arrest during a month.” 

“General ” 

“That is to teach you, sir, not to act, another lime, witlroiU 
order's.” 

“1 had these of the lieutenant, general.” 

“The lieutenant ha.s no such orders to give you, and he shall 
be placed under arr est in.stc,id of you, if he has really commanded 
you to burn this gentleman.” 

" He did not command that, general ; he commanded us to 
bring him to the camp, hut the Comte was not willirrg to follow 
us.” 

“1 Wits not willing that they should enter and plunder my 
hou.se,” said Athos to Monk, with a significant look. 

"And you were quite rrght. To the camp, I say.” The .soldiers 
departed with dejected looks. “Now we arc alone,” said Monk to 
Athos, “have the goodness to tell me, nronsicur, why you f>cisislcd 
in remaining here, whilst you had yemr smack ” 

"I waited for you, general,” said Athos. “Had not your 
honour appointed me a meeting in a week?” 

An eloquent look from d’Artagnan made it clear to Monk 
that these tw'o men, so brave and so loyal, had not acted in concert 
for his aliduclion. He knew already it could not l)e so. 

“Moiwcur,” sard he to d’Artagnan, "you were perfectly right. 
Have the kindness to allow me a moment’s con v^ersa lion with M. 
le Comte de la F^re.” 

D’Artagnan took advantage of this to go and ask Cirrmaud 
liow he did. Monk requt^sted Athos to conduct him to the chamhtT 
he lived in. 

This chamber was still full of smoke and rubbish. More than 
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fifty balls had passed through the windows, and mutilated the 
wails. They found a table, inkstand, and materials for writing. 
Monk took up a pen, wrote a single line, signed it, folded the paper, 
sealed the letter with the seal of his ring, and passed over the 
missive to Athos, saying, “Monsieur, carry, if you please, this 
letter to King Charles II., and set out immediately, if nothing 
detains you here any longer.” 

“And the casks?” said Athos. 

“'Die fisherman who brought me hither will assist yop in 
transporting them on board. Be gone, if possible, within an hohr.” 

” Yes, general,” said Athos. \ 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” cried Monk from the window. 
D’Artagnan ran up precipitately. “ Embrace your friend and bid 
him adieu, monsieur ; he is returning to Holland.” \ 

. “To Holland!” cried d’Artagnan; “and 1?” 

“You are at liberty to follow him, monsieur; but I request you 
to remain,” said Monk. “Will you refuse me?” 

“Oh, no, general; 1 am at your orders.” 

D’Artagnan embraced Athos, and only had time to bid him 
adieu. Monk watched them both. Then he took upon himself 
the preparations for the departure, the carrying of the casks on 
board, and the embarkation of Athos ; then, taking d’Artagnan 
by the arm, who was quite amazed and agitated, he led him’ 
towards Newcastle. Whilst going along, the general leaning on his 
arm, d’Ai tagnan could not help murmuring to himself, — “ Come, 
come, it seems to me that the shares of the house of Planchct and 
Company arc rising,” 


3* 

MONK SHOWS HIS HAND 

D’Artagnan, although he flattered himself with better success, 
had, nevertheless, not too well comprehended his situation. It 
was a strange and grave subject for him to reflect upon — this 
voyage of Athos into England ; this league of the King with Athos, 
and. that extraordinary combination of his design with tiiat of the 
Comte de la The best way was to let tilings follow their^ow n 
train. An imprudence had been committed, and, whilst having 
succeeded as he had promised, d’Arts^nan found that he had 
gained no advantage by his success. Since everything lost, 
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he could risk no more. D’Artagnan followed Monk through lits 
camp. The return of the general had produced a marvellous effect, 
for his people had- thought him lost. But Monk, with his austere 
look and icy demeanour, apfx^ared to ask of his eager lieutenants 
and delighted soldiers the cause of all this joy. I’hcreforc to the 
lieutenants who had come to meet him, and who expressed tlie 
uneasiness with which they had learnt his departure, — 

“Why is all this?** said he; “am I obliged to render an account 
of myself to you?” 

“But, your honour, the sheep may well tremble without the 
shepherd.’* 

“Tremble!” replied Monk, with his calm and powerful veure; 
“ah, sir, what a word! Curse me, if my sheep have not both 
teeth and claws, I renounce being their shepherd. Ah ! you tremble, 
gentlemen, do you ? *’ « 

“Yes, general, for you.’* 

“Oh! pray meddle with your own concerns. If I have not the 
wit God gave to Oliver Cromwell, I have that which he has sent 
to me: I am satisfied with it, however little it may be.** 

The officer made no reply ; and Monk, having imposed silence 
on his people, all remained i)ersuadcd that he had accomplished 
some important work, or made some important trial. This was 
forming a very poor conception of his patient and scrupulous 
genius. Monk, if he had the good faith of the Puritans, his allies, 
must have returned thanks with much fervour to the patron saint 
who had taken him from the box of M. d’Artagnan. Whilst these 
things were going on, our musketeer could not help constantly 
repeating, — “Gkxi grant that M. Monk may not have as much 
self-love as I have ; for I declare if any one had put me into a coffer 
with that grating over my mouth, and carried me so packed up, 
like a calf, across the seas, I should retain such an ill remembrance 
of my pious looks in that coffer, and such an ugly animosity 
against him who had enclosed me in it, I should dread so greatly 
to see a sarcastic smile blooming upon the face of the malicious 
wretch, or in his attitude any grotesque imitation of my position 
in the box, that, Mordioux! 1 should plunge a good poniard into 
his throat in compensation of the grating, and would nail him 
down in a veritable bier, in remembrance of the false coffin in 
which I had been left to grow mouldy for two days,” And 
d*Artagnan spoke honestly when he spoke thus; for the skin of 
our Gascon was a very thin one. Monk, fortunately, entertained 
other ideas. He never opened his mouth concerning the past to 
his timid conqueror, but he admitted him very near to his person 
in his labours, took him with him when reconnoitring, in such a 
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way as to obtain that which he evidently warmly desired — a 
rehabilitation in the mind of d’Artagnan. The latter conducted 
himself like a past master in the art of flattery ; he admired all 
Monk’s tactics, and the ordering of his camp; he joked very 
pleasantly upon the circumvallations of die camp of Lambert, who 
had, he said, very uselessly given himself the trouble to enclose a 
camp lor twenty thousand men, whilst an acre of ground would 
have been quite sufficient for the corporal and fifty guards who 
would perhaps remain faithful to him. Monk, immediately after 
his arrival, had accepted the proposition made by Lambert tne 
evening before, for an interview, and whicli Monk’s liculcnanis 
had refused, under the pretext that the general %vas indisposeq. 
This interview was neither long nor interesting; Lambert dc^ 
inanded a profession of faith of his rival. The latter declared ho 
had no other opinion but tliat of the majority. Lambert asked if it 
would not Ije more iwpcdicnt to terminate the quarrel by an 
alliance than by a battle. Monk thereupon required a week for 
consideration. Now, Lambert could not refuse this ; and Lambert, 
ncvcTthclcss, had come saying, that he should devour (he army of 
Monk. Therefore, at the end of the interview, which Lambert's 
party watched with impatience, nothing was decided — neither 
treaty nor battle — the rebel army, as M. d’Artagnan had foreseen, 
began to prefer the good caase to the bad one, and the Parliament, 
rumpish as it was, to the pompous nothings of the designs of 
Lambert. They remembered, likewise, the good repasts of London 
— the profusion of ale and sherry with which the citizens of 
London paid their friends the soldiers ; — they looked with terror 
at the black war bread, at the troubled waters of the I weed, — 
too salt for the glass, not enough so for the pot; and they said to 
themselves, “Arc not the roast meats kept warm for Monk in 
London?” From tliat time nothing was heard of but desertion 
in l^mbert’s army. The .soldiers allowed themselves to be drawn 
away by the force of principles, which are, like discipline, the 
obligatory tic in everybody, constituted for any purpose. Monk 
defended die Parliament, — Lambert attacked it. Monk had no 
more inclination to support the Parliament than Lambert had, 
but he had it inscribed upon his standards, so that all those of 
the contrary party were reduced to write upon dieirs, “Rebellion,” 
which sounded ill in Puritan cars. They flocked then from Lambert 
to Monk, as sinners flock from Baal to God. 

Monk made his calculations; at a thousand desertions a day 
l.ambcrt had men enough to last twenty days. But when an 
edifice begins to crumble, weight and velocity combine to hasten 
its downfall. A week after, Lambert pcrccivii^ Uiat he had no 
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longer the possibility of accepting battle, if it were offered to him, 
took the wise resolution of decamping during the night, to return 
to London, and be beforehand with Monk, in C( instructing a 
power with the wreck of the military patty. But Mv>nk, frt'c and 
without inquietude, marched towards Lottdon iis a contineroi, 
augmenting his army iVom all the floating parties on his pasN.igc. 
He (neaniped at Barnet, that is to say, within four leagues of iht* 
capital, cherished by the Parliament, whi( It liiought it Ix held in 
liim a proteet{jr, and looked for by the people, who were anxious 
to SCO him reveal himself that they miglit judge him. D’Artagnan 
himself had not been able to fathom his tactics: he <jh.s(’rved he 
admired. Monk could not enter Lemdon with a settled <leteimina- 
tion without rentmneing civil war. He temporised for a short time. 
Suddenly, without anybody expecting it, Monk drove the military 
patty out of London, and installed hini-self in the < ity amidst the 
citi/.eas, by order of the Parliament; then, at iht’ moment when 
the citizens were crying out against Monk- at the moment when 
the soldiers themselves w’erc accusing their leader -"Monk, finding 
himself certain of a majority, declared to the Rump that it mast 
abdicate — be dis.soIvcd — and yield its place to a government wlhc h 
would not be a joke. Monk pronounced this declaration, supportfd 
by fifty thousand swords, to which, that same evening, were 
united, with hurralis of delirious joy, the live hundred lliousand 
inhabitants of the good city of London. At length, at the moment 
wlicn the people, after their triumphs and festive repasts in the 
open streets, were looking about for a miister, it was alUrmed that 
a vessel had left the Hague, bearing Charles IL and his lortuncs. 

“Gentlemen,*’ said Monk to Ixis oflicers, “I am going to meet 
the legitimate King. He who loves me will follow me.” A hurt 
of acclamations welcomed these words, which d’Artagnan did 
not hear without the greatest delight. 

*^MordwuxJ^^ said he to Monk, “that is bold, monsieur,** 

“You will accompany me, will you not.'”* said Monk. 

"'Pardieu! general. But tell me, I beg, what you wrote by Athos, 
tliat is to say, the Comte dc la P^rc — you know — the day of our 
arrival?” 

“I have no secrets for you now,” replied Monk. “I wrote these 
words . '‘Sire, I expect your Majesty in six weeks at Dover.* ” 

“Ah!” said d’Artagnan, “I no longer say it is bold; I say it is 
well played : it is a fine stroke!” 

“You arc something of a judge in such matters,” replied 
Monk. 

And this was the only time the general had ever made an 
allusion to his voyage to Holland. 
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ATHOS AND d’aRTAONAN MEET ONCE MORE AT THE 
STAGHORN TAVERN 

The King of England was received in Dover with great pomp 
and cntlmsiasm, as he afterwards was in London. He had sent 
for his brothers; he had brought over his mother and sisten 
lingland had been for so long a time given up to herself— that ii 
to say, to tyranny, mediocrity, and nonsense, that this return of^ 
Charles II., whom the English only knew as the son of the man\ 
whose head they had cut off, was a festival for the three kingdoms. \ 
Consequently, all the vows^ all the acclamations, which accom- 
panied his return, struck the young King so forcibly, that he 
stooped towards the ear of James of York, his younger brother, 
and said, *Tn truth, James, it appears to have been our own fault 
that we were so long absent from a country where we arc so much 
beloved!*’ The procession was magnificent. Beautiful weather 
favoured the solemnity. Charles had regained all his youth, all 
liLs good humour; he appeared to be transfigured; hearts seemed 
to smile beneath him like the sun. Amongst this obstreperous 
crowd of courtiers and worshippers, who did not appear to 
remember they had conducted to the scaffold at Whitehall the 
lather of the new King, a man, in the garb of a lieutenant of 
musketeers, looked, with a smile upon his face, sometimes at the 
people vociferating their benedictions, and sometimes at the 
Prince who pretended emotion, and who bowed most particularly 
to'theVomcn, whose bouquets were strewed before his horse’s feet. 
“What a fine trade is that of a king !” said this man, drawn away 
by his contemplation, and so completely absorbed, that he stopped 
in the middle of the road, leaving the procession to file past, 
“Now, there is, in good truth, a Prince all stitched over with gold 
and diamonds, enamelled with flowers like a spring meadow; 
he is about to plunge his empty hands into the immense coffer 
in which his now faithful — but so lately unfaithful — subjects have 
amassed one or two cart-loads of ingots of gold. They cast bouquets 
enough upon him to smother him ; and yet, if he had presented 
himself to them two months ago, they would have sent as many 
bullets and balls at him as they now throw flowers. Decidedly 
it is worth something to be born in a certain fashion; with sub- 
mission to the lowly, who pretend that it is of very little advantage 
to them to be bom lowly.” The procession continued to file on, 
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and^ with the King, the acclamations began to die aw^ay in the 
direction of the palace, which, however, did not prevent our 
officer from being shoved about. 

** Mordiowc/^* continued the reasoner, ‘‘these people tread upon 
my toes and look upon me as of very little consequence, or rather 
of none at all, seeing that they are Englishme^n and 1 am a French- 
man. If all these people were asked —‘Wlio is M. d'Artagnan:*‘ 
they would reply ^jVesno im.* But let any one say to ihcm ‘There 
is the King going by/ ‘Tlicre is M. Monk going by,’ they would 
run away, shouting — ‘ Vioc le Roi! Vive M. Monk!' till their lungs 
were exhausted. And yet,’' continued he, surveying, with that Icxjk 
sometimes so keen and sometimes so proud, the diminishing crowd 
— “and yet, reflect a little, my good pcoi)le, on what your King 
has done, on what M. Monk has done, and then think what has 
been done by this poor unknown, wl^o is called M. d’Artagnan ! 
It is true you do not know him, since he is here unknown, which 
prevents your thinking about the matter. But, ball! what mattei^ 
it ! All that does not prevent Charles II. from being a great King, 
although he has been exiled twelve years, or M. Monk from being 
a great captain, although he did make a soyage to flolland in a 
l>ox. Well, then, since it is admitted that on(‘ is a great King and 
the otlirr a great captain — ‘Hurrah for King Charles II,! — 
hurrah for General Monk!’” And his voice mingled with the 
voices of the hundreds of spectators, over which it dominated 
for a moment. Then, the better to play the devoted man, he took 
off* his hat and waved it in the air. Some one seized iiis arm in (he 
very height of his expansive loyalism. 

“Athos!” cried d’Artagnan, “you here!” And the two friends 
seized each other’s hands. 

“You here! — and being here,” continued tin* musketeer, “you 
are not in the midst of all those courtiers, my dear Ck>mle ! What ! 
you, the hero of the fete, you arc not praru ing on the left hand of 
the King, as M. Monk is prancing on the tight/ In tnitJi, 1 
cannot comprehend your character, nor that of ih(‘ Prince wlio 
owes you so much ! ” 

“Still a railer! my dear d’Artagnan!” said Athos. “Will you 
never correct yourself of that vile habit?” 

“But, you do not form part of the procession?” 

“I do not, because I was not willing to do so.” 

“And why were you not willing?” 

“Because I am neither envoy nor ambassador, nor representa- 
tive of the King of France; ancl it docs not lx:come me to exhibit 
myself liius near the person of another King than the one God 
has given me for a master.” 
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**Mordioux! you came very near to the person of the King, his 
father.*’ 

“That w£is another thing, my friend; he was about to die.” 

“And yet that which you did for him ** 

“ I did because it was my duly to do it. But you know I hate all 
ostentation. Let King Charles II. then, who no longer stands in 
necHd of me, leave me to my repose, and in the shade, that is all 
I claim of him.” 

D’Artagnan sighed. 

“What is the* matter with you?” said Athos. “One would say 
that this happy return of the King to London saddens you, my 
friend ; you who have done at least as much for His Majesty as I 
have.” \ 

“Have I not,” replied d’Artagnan, with his Gascon laugii, 
“have I not done much forjlis Majesty, without any one suspect- 
ing it?” 

“VC'S, yes, but the King is well aware of it, my friend,” cried 
Athos. 

“He is aware of it!” said the imuskcteer bitterly, “by my faith ! 

I did not suspect so, and I was even, a moment ago, trying to 
forget it myself.” 

“But he, my friend, will not forget it, I will answer for him.” 

“You tell me that to corLsole me a little, Athos.” 

“ For what?” 

Aiordwu\! for the loss of all the expenses I have been at. I 
have ruined myself, my friend, ruined myself for the restoration 
of this young Prince who has just passed.** 

“The King does not know you have ruined yourself, my friend ; 
but he knows he c)Wes you much.’* 

“And say, Athos, docs that advance me in any respect.'* for 
to do you justice, you have laboured nobly. But I, I, who in appear- 
ance marred your combinations, it was I who really made them 
succeed. Follow my calculations closely; you might not have, by 
persuasions or mildness, convinced General Monk, whilst I have 
so roughly treated this dear general, that I furnished your Prince 
with an opportunity of showing himself generous : this generosity 
was inspired in him by the fact of my fortunate mistake, and 
C4liarles is paid by the restoration which Monk has brought 
about,** 

“All that, my dear friend, is strikingly true,” replied Athos. 

“Well, strikingly true as it may be, it is not less true, my friend, 
that I shall return — greatly noticed by M. Monk, who calls me 
‘dear captain’ all day long, although I am neither dear to him 
nor a captain ; — and strongly appreciated by the King, who has 
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already forgotten my name ; — it is not less true, I say, that I shall 
return to my beautiful country, cursed by tJie soldiers I had raised 
with the hopes of large pay, cursed by tlic brave Planchet, ul 
whom 1 borrowed a part of his fortune.*' 

“How is (hat.^ What the devil had Planchct to do in all this.'” 

‘*Ay, yes, my friend; but this King, so spruce, so smiling, so 
adored, M. Monk fancies he has recalled him, you fancy you have 
supported him, I fancy 1 have brought him back, the people 
fancy they have reconquered him, he himself fancies lie has 
negotiated so as to be restored ; — and yet, nothing of all this is true, 
lor Charles II., King ol Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland, has been 
replaced upon the tin one by a Frencli grocer, who lives in liic Rue 
dcs Lombaids, and is named Planchet. — And such is grandeur! 
Vanity! .says the Scripture, vanity, all is vanity.” 

Allios could not help laughing at this whimsical outhicak ol his 
friend, 

“My dear d'Artagnan,** said he, pressing his hand a(re<tii»n- 
at('ly, “should you not excidsc a little moie philosophy? Is it not 
some further satisfaction to you to have saved my life as yf>u did 
by arriving so fortunately with Monk, when tliosc damn<*d 
Parliamentarians watued to burn me alive?” 

“W(‘ll, b\it vou, in some degree, deserved burning a little, my 
friend.** 

“How so! \Vhat, lor having saved King Charles's million?” 

“What million?” 

“Ah, that is true! you never knew iliat, my fiiend; but you 
must not be angry, for it wa.s not my secret. That word kkmf.mmi r 
which tlie King pronounced upon the scaffold.” 

“And wiiich means ^ounens-toi/ 

“Exactly. That was signified. Remcmlrcr there is a million 
buried in the vaults of Newcastle Abbey, and tJial that million 
belongs to my .son.” 

“;\h ! very well, T understand. But what I understand likewise, 
and what is very frightful, is, that evciy lime His Majesty (Jharles 
II. will think of me, he will say to hiniscll : ‘I’hcre is the man who 
was near making me lose my crown. Fortunately I wa.s generous, 
great, full of presence c^f mind.* 'Fhis is what will say the young 
gentleman in a shabby black doublet, who came to the chateau 
of Blois, hat in hand, to ask me if I would grant him access to the 
King of France.” 

“D'Artagnan ! d’Arlagnan !** said Athos, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the musketeer, “you arc uriju'»t.*’ 

“ 1 have a right to be so.” 

“ Xo — for you arc ignorant of the future.” 
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D*Artagnan looked his friend full in the face, and began to 
laugh. “ In truth, my dear Athos,” said he, “you have some words 
so superb, that they only belong to you and M. le Cardinal 
Mazarin.** 

Athos frowned slightly. 

beg your pardon,’* continued d’Artagnan, laughing, “I beg 
your pardon, if I have offended you. The future ! What pretty 
words are words that promise, and how well they fill the mouth in 
default of other things ! Mordiottx! After having met with so many 
who promised, when have I found one who performed? But, Uet 
titat pass!” continued d’Artagnan. “What are you doing here, 
rny dear Athos? Are you King’s treasurer?” \ 

“How — why King’s treasurer?” < 

“Well; since the King possesses a million, he must want ^ 
treasurer. The King of France, although he is not worth a sou, 
has still an intendant of finance, M. Fouquet. It is true, that, in 
exchange, M. Fouquet, they say, has a good number of millions 
of his own.” 

“Oh I our million is spent long ago,” said Athos, laughing in his 
turn. 

“ I understand ; it was frittered away in satin, precious stones, 
velvet, and feathers of all sorts and colours. All these princes and 
princesses stood in great need of tailors and dressmakers. Eh I 
Athos, do you remember what we fellows expended in equipping 
oui'selves for the campaign of La Rochelle, and to make our 
appearance on horseback? Two or three thousand livres, by my 
faith ! But a king’s robe is more ample, it would require a million 
to purchase the stuff. At least, Athos, if you are not treasurer, you 
arc on a good footing at court,” 

“By the faith of a gentleman, I know nothing about it!” said 
Athos simply. 

“What! you know nothing about it?” 

“No; I have not seen the King since we left Dover.” 

“Then he has forgotten you, too! Mordioux! That is shameful I” 

“His Majesty has had so much business to transact.” 

“ Oh !” cried d’Artagnan, with one of those intelligent grimaces 
which he alone knew how to make, “that is enough to make 
me recover my love for Monseigneur Giulio Mazzarini. What! 
Athos, the King has not seen you since? And you arc not 
furious?” 

“I ! — why should I be? Do you imagine, my dear d’Artagnan, 
that it was on the King’s account, 1 acted as I liave done? I did 
not know the young man. I defended the father, who represented 
a principle — sacred in my eyes, and I allowed my'self to be drawn 
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towards the son, by a sympathy for this same principle. Iksides^ 

he was a worthy knight, a noble mortal creature ; that father 

do you remember him?** 

“Ves; that is true, he was a brave, an excellent man, who led 
a sad life, but made a fine end.** 

“Well, my dear d’Artagnan, understand tliis; to that man of 
heart, to that friend of my thoughts', if I durst venture to say so, 
I swore, at the last hour, to preserv^e faithfully the secret of a 
deposit which was to be transmitted to his son, to assist him, at his 
need. 'I’his young man came to me; he described his destitution; 
he was ignorant that he was anything for me, but a lively remem- 
brance of his father, I have accomplished towards Charles II. 
what I promised Charles I. ; that is all. Of what consequence is it 
to me, then, whether he be grateful, or not! It is to myself I have 
rendered a service, by relieving myself of this respoasibility, and 
not to him.’* 

“Well, I have always said,*’ replied d’Artagnan, with a sigh, 
“that disinterestedness was the finest thing in the world.” 

“Well, and you, my friend,” resumed Athos, “arc you not in 
the same situation as myself? If I have properly understood your 
words, you have allowed yourself to l>c affected by the misfortunes 
of this young man ; that, on your part, was much greater than it 
was upon mine, for I had a duty to fulfil ; whilst you were under no 
obligation to the son of the martyr. You had not, on your part, 
to pay him the price of that precious drop of blood which he let 
fall upon my brow, through the fl(X)r of his scaffold. That which 
made you act was heart alone — ^thc noble and good heart which 
you possess beneath your apparent scepticism and sarcastic irony ; 
you have engaged the fortune of a .servant, and your own, I 
suspect, my benevolent miser! and your sacrifice Is not acknow- 
ledged! Of what consequence is it? You wish to repay Planchet 
his money. I can comprehend that, my friend, for it is not Ix*- 
coming in a gentleman to borrow of his inferior, without returning 
him principal and interest. Well, I will sell La Fferc, if necessary, 
and if not, some little farm. You shall pay Planchet, and there will 
be enough, believe me, of corn left in my granaries for us two and 
Raoul. In this way, my friend, you will owe an obligation to 
nobody but yourself ; and, if I know you well, it will not be a small 
satisfaction to your mind, to be able to say, ‘ I have made a King ! ’ 
Am I right?” 

“Athos! Athos!” murmured d’Artagnan thoughtfully, “I have 
told you more than once, that the day on which you shall pn*arh, 
I will attend the sermon ; the day on which you shall tell me there 
is a hell, mordiouxf I shall be afraid of the gridiron and the forks. 
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You arc better than I, or rather, better than anybody, and I only 
acknowledge the possession of one merit, and that is, of not being 
Jealous. Except lliat defect, damme, as the English say, if I have 
not all the rest.” 

”1 know nobody equal to d’Artagnan,” replied Atlios; '‘but 
here we are, arri\'cd gently at the house I inhabit. Will you come 
in, my friend:*” 

“lilhl why this is the Staghorn Tavern, 1 do believe!” said 
d’Artagnan. ' 

“I confess, I chose it on purpose. I like old acquaintaiu es A I 
like to sit down on that place, whereupon 1 sunk, overcome liy 
fatigue, overwhelmed with despair, when you returned on the 31^1 
of January.” 

“After having discovered the abode of the masked execution 
Yes, that was a leriiblc day!” 

“Come in, then,” said Alhos, interrupting him. 

They were just seated, wh<'n the host < ntered bearing a letter. 

“Ah!” said he, “a Idler from Parry.” 

“Oh! oh!” said d’Artagiian, “read it, my friend, read it! it. 
no doubt, contains news.” 

Athos shook his head, and read : — 

“ Monsieur le Comte, — The King has experienced mucli regi et 
at not seeing you to-day, near him, at his entrance. His Majesty 
commands me to say so, and to iccall him to your memory. His 
Majesty will expect you this evening, at the palace of St. James’s, 
between nine and ten o'clock. 

“I am, with respect, Monsieur le Comte, your honour’s veiy 
humble and very obedient servant, — Parry.” 

“You see my dear d’Artagnan,” said Athos, “we must not 
despair of the hearts of kings.” 

“Not despair! you have reason to say so!” replied d’Artagnan. 

“Oh! my dear, very dear friend,” resumed Athos, whom the 
almost im|>ercrptiblc bitterness of d’Artagnan had not cscaixtl. 
“Pardon me! can I have unintentionally wounded my best 
comrade?” 

“You arc mad, Athos, and to prove it I will conduct you to 
the palace; to tlic very gate, I mean ; the walk will do me good.” 

“You will go in with me, my friend I will speak to His 
Majesty.” 

“No, no!” replied d’Artagnan, witli a true pride, free from all 
mixture; “if there is anything worse than begging yourself, it is 
making others beg for you. Come, let us go, my friend, the walk 
will be charming ; f will, in passing, show you the house of M. 
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Monk, who has detained me with him. A beaut ifiil house, bv iny 
failJi. Being a general in England is better than being a tnaishal 
in I Vance, please to know.'" 

Athos allowed himself to be led along, made (juite sad by 
<l’Artagnan*s forced attempts at gaieiv. The whole utv was h\ a 
stale of joy; the two friends weie jostled at csery riKunent by 
enthusiasts who required ibenj. in their intoxiiatioti, to ciy out, 
“Long live good King Cluuics!*’ D'Aiiagnan r< |>lird by a grunt, 
and Alhos l)y a smile. They arrived thus in front of Monk's lu»use, 
b( l()r(' wliirb, as we have said, they ha<l to j>ass on their wa\ t»> St. 
|aines\s. Alhos and d'Artagnan said but little on llieir route, 
the siinplt! itason that they \\<>uld have had so mat*y thtng> to 
talk about if they had sfxiktm. Athos tlioughl that by sjx akmg 
he should evince satisfai lion, and that that might wound ci’Ai tatt- 
nan. The latter feared that in speakiiit^lu' should aliow' some little 
aecrbity to steal into his words, wliieli would render his company 
unpleasant to his friend. It was a singular emulation ol sileiue 
Ix'twecn contentment and ilLhumour. D’Artagnan gav<‘ wav lust 
to that itching at the tip of his tongue which h<* so habitually 
experienced. 

‘T)o you remember, Athos,’^ said he, “the |);issag(* ol the 
Memoires de d*Aubigny\ in wdiidi that devot(‘d servant, a (hiNcon 
like myself, poor as myself, and, 1 was going to add, l)ra\e its 
myself, relates imlanccs of the meanness of Henry IV'.;* My latirer 
always told me, I remember, that dVAubigny was a liar. But, 
nevertheless, examine how all the print es, the issue ol the great 
Henry, keep up the character of the race.” 

“Nonsense !“ .said Alhos, “the Kings of iVaru e misers.* You are 
mad, my friend.’* 

“Oh! you arc so perfect yourself, you never agree to the faults 
of others. But, in reality, Henry IV. was covetous, laniis XIIL his 
son, was so likewise ; we know something ol that, don’t we, (jaslc>n 
earned this vice to exaggeration, and lias made himsell, in this 
respect, hated by all who surround him. Hcnriette, pcx>r woman, 
might well be avaricious, she who did not eat every day, and ct»uld 
not wanm herself every' winter; and that is an example she has 
given to her son Charles II., grandson of the great Henry IV'., w ho 
is as covetous as his motlier and his grandfather. See if I liave w^ll 
traced the genealogy of the misers:*” 

“D’Artagnan, my friend,” cried Athos, “you arc very rude 
towards that eagle race called the Bourbons.” 

“Eh! and I have forgotten tlic best instance of all - tiie <4her 
grandson of the Beamais, Louis XIV. my ex-master. Well, I h<»pc 
he is miserly enough, w'ho would not lend a million to his brother 
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CSharles ! Good ! I sec you arc beginning to be angry. Here we are, 
by good luck, close to my house, or rather that of my friend, 
M. Monk.” 

'‘My dear d’Artagnan, you do not make me angry, you make 
me sad ; it is cruel, in fact, to see a man of your merit out of the 
position his service ought to have acquired ; it appears to me, my 
dear friend, that your name is as radiant as the greatest names in 
war and diplomacy. Tell me if the Luynes, the Bellegardes, and 
the Bassompierres have merited, as we have, fortunes and honours ^ 
You arc right, my friend, a hundred times right.” \ 

D’Artagnan sighed, and preceding his friend under the poren 
of lh(! mansion Monk inhabited, at the extremity of the city\ 
“Permit me,“ said he, “to leave my purse at home; for if in thq 
crowd those clever pickpockets of London, who arc much boasted \ 
of, even in Paris, were to stpal from me the remainder of my poor 
crowns, I should not be able to return to France. Now, content 
1 left France, and wild with joy I should return to it, seeing that 
all my prejudices of former days against England are returned, 
accompanied by many others.” 

Athos made no reply. 

“So then, my dear friend, one second, and I will follow you,” 
said d’Arlagnan. “I know you arc in a hurry to go yonder to 
receive your reward, but, believe me, I am not less eager to 
partake of your joy, although at a distance. Wait for me.” And 
d*Artagnan was aln^ady passing through the vc,stibule, when a 
man, half servant, half soldier, who filled in Monk’s establishment 
the double functions of porter and guard, stopi>ed our musketeer, 
saying to him in English, — 

“1 beg your pardon, my lord d’Artagnan!” 

“Well,” replied the latter; “what is it? Is the general going to 
dismiss me? I only wanted to be expelled by him.” 

These words, spoken in French, made no impression upon 
the person to whom they w'erc addressed, and who himself only 
spoke an English mixed with the rudest Scotch. But Athos was 
grieved at tlicm, for he began to think d’Artagnan was not wrong. 

The Englishman showed d’Artagnan a letter; “From the 
general,” said he. 

“Ay! that’s my dismissal!” replied the Gascon. “Must it be 
read, Athos?” 

“You must be deceived,” said Athos, “for I know no more 
honest people in the world but you and myself.” 

D’Artagnan shrugged his shoulders and unsealed the letter, 
whilst the impassible Englishman held for him a large lantern, by 
the light of which he was enabled to read it. 
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•'Well, what have you?*^ said Athos, seeing the countenance of 
the reader change. 

“Read it yourself,** said the musketeer. 

Athos took the paper and read : — 

“ Monsieur D’Artagnan, — ^The King very muclt regrets you 
did not come to St Paul’s with his cortege. You have failed with him 
as you failed with me, my dear captain. There is but one means of 
repairing all this. His Majesty expects me at nine o’cloc k at the 
palace of St. James’s ; will you be there at the same time with me ? 
His Gracious Majesty appoints that hour for an audience he grants 
you.” 

This letter was from Monk. 


33 

THE AUDIENCE 

“Well?” cried Athos, with a mild look of reproach, when 
d’Artagnan had read the letter addressed to him by Monk. 

“Well!” said d’Artagnan, red with pleasure, and a little with 
shame. “To be in such a hurry to accuse the King and Monk was 
a pcjlitcness, —which leads to nothing, it is true, but yet a polite- 
ness.” 

“I had great difficulty in believing the young Prince un- 
grateful,” said Athos. 

“ Tlie fact Ls, that his present is still too near to his past,” replied 
d’Artagnan; “but, after all, everything to the present moment 
]>roves me right.*’ 

“I acknowledge it, my dear friend, I acknowledge it. Ah ! there 
is your cheerful look returned. You cannot think how dcligiiled 
1 am,” 

“Thus you see,” said d’Artagnan, “Charles 11. receives M. 
Monk at nine o’clock; me he will receive at ten; it Ls a giand 
audience of the sort which at the Louvre are called 'distributions 
of holy court water.’ Gome, lei us go and place ourselves under the 
spout, my dear friend : come along.” 

.Athos replied nothing; and both directed their steps, at a 
quick pace, lowaitls the palace of St, James’s, which the crewd 
still surrounded, to catch, through the windows, the shadow.H of 
the courtiers, and the reflection of the royal person. Eight o’clock 
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wa5 striking when the two friends took their places in the gallery 
filled with courtiers and politicians. Every one gave a glance at 
these simply-dressed men in foreign habits, at these two noble 
heads so full of character and meaning. On their side, Athos and 
d’Artagnan, having with two looks taken the measure of the wliole 
of the assembly, resumed their chat. A great noise was suddenly 
heard at the extremity of the gallery — it was General Monk, who 
entered, followed by more than twenty ofliecis, all anxious for 
one of his smiles, for he had been the evening before miistcr of IlII 
England, and a glorious morrow was looked for for tlic restorer W 
the family of the Stuarts. \ 

“Gentlemen,” said Monk, turning round, “hcncefoiward I bej|f 
you to remember that I am no longer anything. Lately I com^ 
manded the principal army of the republic ; now lliat aimy is tlic^ 
King’s, into whose hands 1 am about to replace, at his command, 
my power of yesterday.” 

Gicat surprise was painted on the countenance^ of all, and the 
circle of adulators and suj)pliants whicli surrounded Monk an 
instant before, was enliirgc'cl by dt*grecs, and linished by being 
lo.sl in tlie laige undulations of the crow'd. Monk was going into 
the antechamber as others did. D’Attagnan could not la Ip 
remarking this to the Comte de la E6re, who frowned on beholding 
it. Suddenly the door of the royal closet opened, and the young 
King aptK‘ared, prec eded by two oflicers of his household. 

“(iood-evening, gentlemen,” said he. “Is General Monk 
here 

“I am liere, sire,” implied tlic old general. 

C-liarles slopped hastily towards him, and seized his hand with 
the* warmest demonstration of friendship. “General,” .said the 
King, aloud, “ 1 liave just signed your patent, — you are Duke of 
All>emarlc; and iny intention is that no one shall equal you in 
jK)wer and fortune in this kingdom, where — the noble Montrose 
cxc(‘pted— no one has etjuallcd you in loyalty, courage, and talent. 
Genllcmen, the duke is commander of our armies by land and 
by sea. pay him your respects, if you please, in that character.” 

Whilst every one was pressing round the general, who received 
all this homage without losing his impassibility for an instant, 
d’Ai'tagnan said to Athos, — “When one thinks that this duchy, 
tliis command of the land and sea forces, ail these grandeurs, in a 
word, have been shut up in a box, six feet long and three feet 
w^ide !” 

“My friend,” replied Athos, “much more imposing grandeurs 
arc confined to boxes still smaller, — and remain there for e\x;r.” 

All at once Monk perceived the two gentlemen, who held 
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themselves apart until the crowd had diminished ; he made him- 
self a passage towards them, so tliat lie surprised tiiem in the midst 
of their philosophical reflections. ‘‘Were you speaking of 
said 1k% with a smile. 

‘‘ My lord,*’ replied Athos, “we were speaking likewise of (iod.** 

Monk rcHccted for a moment, and then replied gaily,- 
“ Gentlemen, let us speak a little of the King likewise, if you please ; 
lor you have, I believe, an audience of His Majesty.** 

*\\t nine o*cIo< k,’* said Athos. 

“At ten o’clock,” said d’Artagnan. 

“I^t us go into this c loset at once,” rei)lied Monk, making a 
sign to his two companions to precede him ; but to which neither 
would consent. 

The King during tins debate had returned to the centre of the 
gallery. 

“Oh! my Frenchmen I” said he, in tliat tone of careless gaiety 
wliich, in spite of so much grief and .so many crosses, he liad never 
lost. “My Frenchmen! my consolation!” Athos and d’Artagnan 
bowed. 

“Duke, conduct the.se gentlemen into my study. 1 am at your 
service, ine.ssicurs,” added he in IVench, And he promptly 
expedited his c ourt, to return to his Fienc hmen, as he callc'd iliein. 
“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said he, tis he entered his closet, “1 am 
glad to see you again.” 

“Sire, my joy i.s at its heiglit at having the honour to salute 
your Maj(\sty in your own palace of .St. James’s.” 

“Monsieur, you have been willing tc» renden* me a great service, 
and 1 owe you my gratitude for it. If I did not fear to inliude 
upon the right.s of our general commandant, I would olfer you 
some post w'orthy of you near our person.” 

“Sire,” replied d’Arlagnan, “I have quittc^l the service of the 
King oi France, making my Prince a promi.se not to .serve any 
other King.” 

“Humpli!” said Charles; “I am sorry to hear that; 1 should 
like to do much for you; you please me greatly.” 

“Sire ” 

“But, let us see,” said Charles with a smile, “if we cannot make 
you break your word. Duke, assist me. If you were offered, that 
is to say, if I offered you the chief command of my maskclccrs;*” 
D’Artagnan bowed lower than before. 

“I should have tlic regret to refuse what your Gracious 
Majesty would offer me,” .said he ; “a gentleman has but his word, 
and that word, as I have had the honour to tell your Maje.sly, is 
engaged to the King of France,” 
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^*Wc will say no more about it, then,** said the King, turning 
towards Alhos, and leaving d’Artagnan plunged in the deepest 
pangs of disappointment. 

“Ah! I said so!’* muttered the musketeer. “Words! words! 
Court holy water! Kings have always a marvellous talent for 
offering us that which they know we will not accept, and in 
appearing generous without risk. So be it ! — triple fool that I was 
to have hoped for a moment!** 

During this time, Charles took the hand of Athos. “Comte,” 
said he, “you have been to me a second father; the services ^ou 
have rendered me arc above all price. I have thought of a rccoln- 
jH-nsc, notwithstanding. You were created by my father a Knigpt 
of the (barter — that is an order which all the kings of EurojS^e 
cannot bear ; by the Queen Regent, Knight of the Holy Ghost-r 
which is an order not less illustrious. I join to it that of the Golden 
Fleece, which the King of France has sent me, to whom the King 
of Spain, his father-in-law, gave two on the occasion of his 
marriage ; but, in return, I have a service to ask of you.” 

“Sire,” said Athos, with confusion, “the Golden Fleece for me ! 
when the King of France is the only person in my country who 
enjoys that distinction.” 

“I wish you to be in your country and elsewhere the 
equal of all those whom sovereigns have honoured with their 
favour,” said Charles, drawing the chain from his neck; “and I 
am sure, Comte, my father smiles on me from the depths of his 
tomb.’* 

“It is unaccountably strange,” said d’Artagnan to himself, 
whilst his friend, on his knees, received the eminent order which 
the King conferred on him — “it is almost incredible that I have 
always seen showera of prosperity fall upon all who surrounded 
me, and that not a drop ever reached me 1 If I were a jealous man, 
it would be enough to make one tear one’s hair!’* 

Alhos lose from his knees, and Charles embraced him tenderly. 
“General!” said he to Monk — then stopping, with a smile, 
“pardon me, Duke, I mean. No wonder if I mistake; the word 
duke is too short for me, 1 always seek for some title to elongate it. 
I should wisli to see you so near my throne, that I might say to you, 
as to Louis XIV., my brother! Oh! I have it; and you will be 
almost my brother, for I make you viceroy of Ireland and Scotland, 
my dear Duke, So, after that fashion, henceforward, I shall not 
make a mistake.” 

The Duke seized the hand of tlie King, but witliout enthusiasm, 
without joy, as he did everything. His heart, however, had been 
moved by this last favour. Charles, by skilfully husbanding his 
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generosity, had left the Duke time to wish, although he might 
not have wished for*so much as was given him, 

Mordiotix/"* grumbled d’Artagnan, “there is the sliower 
beginning again ! Oh ! it is enough to turn onc^s brain ! “ and he 
turned away with an air so sori'owful and so comically piteous, 
that the King, who caught it, could, not restrain a smile. Monk 
was preparing to leave the closet to take leave of Charles, 

“What! my trusty and well-beloved!’* said the King, to the 
Duke, “arc you going?’* 

“ If it please your Majesty, for in truth I am tired. The emotions 
of the day have worn me out : I stand in need of repose.” 

“But,” said the King, “you are not going without M. d’Arlag- 
nan, I hope.** 

“Why not, sire?” said the old w'arrior. 

“Well! you know very w'cll why,” said the King. 

Monk looked at Charles with astonishment. 

“ Oh ! it may be passible ; but if you forget, you, M. d*Artagtian, 
do not.” 

Astonishment was painted on the face of the musketeer. 

“Well, then, Duke,*’ said the King, “do you not kxlge with M. 
d’Artagnan?” 

“I have the honour to offer M. d’Artagnan a lodging; yes, 
sire.” 

“That idea is your own, and yours solely?” 

“Mine and mine only, yes, sire,” 

“Well! but it could not be otherwise — tlic prisoner is always 
at the home of his conqueror.” 

Monk coloured in his turn. “Ah! that is true,” said he; “I 
am M. d’Artagnan’s prisoner.” 

“Without doubt, Duke, since you arc not yet ransomed ; but take 
no heed of that, it was I who took you out of M. d’Artagnan’s 
hands, and it is I who will pay your ransom.” 

The eyes of d’Artagnan regained their gaiety and their 
brilliancy. The Gascon began to comprehend. Charles advanced 
towards him. 

“The general,” said he, “is not rich, and cannot pay you what 
he is worth. 1 am richer, certainly; but now that he is a Duke, 
and if not 'a king, almost a king, he is worth a sum 1 could not 
perhapw pay. Come, M. d’Artagnan, be moderate with me; how 
much do I owe you?” 

D’Artagnan, delighted at the turn things were taking, but not 
for a moment losing his self-possession, replied, — “Sire, your 
Majesty has no occasion to be alarmed. When I had the gtxxl 
fortune to take hb grace, M. Monk was only a general; it is 
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therefore only a general’s ransom that is due to me. But if the 
gene ral will have the kindness to deliver me his swoid, I sliall 
consider myself paid; for there is noliiing in the woiJd but tlic 
geueial’s sword which is w’orth so much as himself.'* 

*'Odds fish! as iny father said/* cried Charles. “Thai is a 
gallant proposal, and a gallant man, is he not, Duke?’* 

“Upon my honour, yes, sire/* and he drew' his sword. “Mon- 
sieur,** said he to d’Artagnan, “h<Tc is what you demand. Many 
may have Jianclled a belter blado; but however modest mine niay 
be, I have never surrendered it to any one.*’ \ 

D'Ailagnan rec eived with pride ilic sword which had just made 
a king. 

“Oh ! oh I *’ cried Charles II. ; “what ! a sword that has restored 
me to my throne —to go out of the kingdom — and not, one day, 
to figure among the crowp jewels! No, on my soul ! tliat shall not 
be! Ckiptain d’Artagnan, I will give you two hundred thousand 
livres for your sword; if (hat is too little say so.*’ 

“it is too little, sire,” replied d’Arlagnan with inimitable 
seriousness. “In the first place, I do not at all wish to sell it; but 
your Majesty desires me to do so, and that is an order. I obey, then ; 
but the respect 1 owe to tlic illustrious warrior who hears me, 
commands me to estimate at a third more tJic reward of my 
victory. I ask then, thiec hundred thousand livres for the sword, 
or 1 will give it to your Majesty for nothing.’* And taking it by 
the point he presented it to the King. Charles broke into hilaiioiis 
laughter. 

“A gallant man, and a joyous companion ! Odds fish ! is he not, 
Duke? is lie not, Comte? He pleases me! I like him! Here, 
Clic\alicr d’Artagnan, take this.** And going to a table, he look 
a pen and wrote an order upon his treasurer for three hundred 
thousand livres. 

D*Artagnan took it, and turning gravely towards Monk, “I 
have still asked too little, I know,*’ said he, “but, believe me, 
Monsieur Ic Due, I would rather have died than allow' myself 
to be governed by avarice.” 

The King began to laugh again, like tlie happiest cockney of 
iiis kingdom. 

“You w'ill come and see me again before you go, Chevalier?'^ 
said he. “I shall want to lay in a stock of-gaiety, now my French- 
men arc leaving me.” 

“Ah! sire, it shall not be with the gaiety as with the Duke’s 
sword; I will give it to your Majesty gratis,” replied d’Aitagnan, 
wlu^sc feet scarcely seemed to touch tlie ground. 

“And you, Comte,” added Charles, turning towards Atlios, 
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‘*comc again* also ; I have an important message to confide to you. 
Your hand* Duke/* Monk pressed the hand of the King. 

“Adieu! gcnllcrricn,** said Charles, holding out each oJ his 
hands to the two Frenchmen, who carried tlicin to their lips. 

“Well,” said Athos, when they were out of the palace, “aie 
you satisfied?” 

“Hush!” said d*Artagnan, wild with joy, “I am not y«'t 
returned from the trciisurcr’s — the spout may fall upon iny hr ad.** 


34 

or rriE embarrassment of riches 

D’Artahnan lost no time, and as soon as the thing was suitable 
and opportune, he paid a \*isit to the lord-treasurer f)l His Majesty. 
He had then the satisfac tion to exchange a piece of paper, covered 
with very ugly writing, for a prodigious miml)er of crowns, 
H'cently stamped with the effigies of his very (rracious Majesty, 
Charles II. D’Artagnan easily recovered his self-possession; and 
yet, upon this occasion, he could not help evincing a joy which the 
reatler will perhaps comprehend, if he deigns to have some indul- 
gence for a man who, since birth, had never seen so many pie< rn 
and rouleaux of pieces placed in an order truly agreeable to the 
e ye. The treasurer placed all these rouleaux in bags, and closed 
each bag with a stamp of the arms of England, a favour which 
treasurers do not accord to everybody. 'Fhen impassilrle, and just 
as polite as he ought to be towards a man honoured with the 
friendship of the King, he said to d’Artagnan, — 

“Take away your money, sir.” I'our mon^! These words made 
a thousand chords vibrate in the heart of d*Artagnan, which he 
had never felt before. He had the bags packed in a small < art, 
and returned home meditatiiig profoundly. A man who possesses 
three hwdicd thousand livres can no longer expect to wear a 
smooth brow; a wrinkle for every hundred thousand Jivrc*s is not 
iiK> much. D’Artagnan shut himself up, ate no dinner, closed his 
door against everybody, and, with a lighted lamp, and loaded 
pistol on the table, he watched all night, ruminating upon the 
means of preventing these lovely crowns from passing from his 
coffers into the jXKrkcts of any thief whatever. 

He came to tlie conclusion that the best way would bc' to place 
the money in a box with a strong lock, which could not be broken 
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or opened with any ordinary key. He remembered that the Eng- 
lish were known to be experts in the manufacture of mechanical con- 
trivances of all kinds ; so he resolved to go the next day in search 
of a skilled mechanic who would furnish him with a strong box. 

He had not far to seek ; for Mr Will Jobson of Piccadilly, as 
soon as he understood what was required, promised to supply 
him with a safety lock that could not be tampered with, and so set 
his mind at rest. 

‘‘ I will construct this lock on a new plan,’’ he said, “so that if 
any one should meddle with it, a secret spring will be relcjped 
and a copper bullet will be shot from the barrel of a small gun 
concealed inside, which will make a loud report and prob^ly 
bring the thief to the ground. How will that suit you?” \ 

“it is a capital idea,” cried d’Artagnan; “especially the copper 
bullet. Now, what will yo*i charge me for this.'*” 

“It will take me a fortnight to complete the order, ai>d it will 
cost you fifteen thousand livres, which I shall expect to receive 
on delivery,” replied the mechanician. 

D’Artagnan frowned. For, considering the number of thieves 
in London, it was higlily probable that, at the end of a fortnight, 
he would not require a treasure chest at all. And fifteen thousand 
livres was a large sum to pay for the safety of the treasure which 
care and vigilance would suiHcc to protect at little or no cost. 

“'Fhank you, sir. I will think it over,” he replied. 

He hurried home, but found to his relief that no one had as 
yet laid hands on his treasure. 

I’hc next day, Athos paid his friend a visit, and found him so 
llioughtful that lie could not help expressing his surprise. 

“Flow is this?” said he, “you arc rich and not gay — you who 
were .so anxious for w^callh ! ” 

“My friend, the pleasures to which we are not accustomed 
oppress us more than the griefs we are familiar with. Give me 
your opinion, if you please. I can ask you, who have always had 
money; when w^e have money, what do we do with it?” 

“That depends.” 

“ What have you done with yours, seeing that it has not made 
you a miser or a prodigal? For avarice dries up the heart, and 
prodigality drowns it — is not that so?” 

“Fabricius could not have spoken more justly. But, in truth, 
my money has never been a burden to me.” 

“How so. Do you place it out at interest?” 

“No; you know I have a tolerably handsome house; and that 
house composes the better part of my property.” 

“1 know it docs.” 
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** So that you can be as rich as I am, indeed, more rich, whenever 
you like by the same means.’* 

**But your rents, ^-do you lay them by?** 

‘*No.** 

“Then you must have some conhdant, some safe man of business, 
who pays you interest at a fair rate.** 

“Not at all.” 

“Good heavens! what do you do with it then?” 

“I spend all I have, and I only have what I spend, my dear 
d’Aiiagnan.” 

“Ah ! that may be. But you arc something of a prince ; fifteen 
or sixteen thousand livres melt away between your lingers; and 
then you have exp<‘nses and appearances ” 

“Well, 1 don’t see why you should be less of a noble than I am, 
my friend; your money w'ould be quite sufficient.” 

“Three hundred thousand livres! Tw*o- thirds too much!” 

“I beg your pardon — did you not tell me? — I thought I heard 
you say — I fancied you had a partner ” 

“Ah! Mordioux! that’s true!” cried d’Artagnan, colouring, 
“there is Planchet. I had forgotten Planchct, upon my life! Well ! 
there arc my hundred thousand crowns broken into. That’s a pity ! 
it was a round sum, and sounded well. That is true, Alhos, T am 
no longer rich. What a memory you have!” 

“'Folerably gocxl; yes, thank God!” 

“Bravo, Planchet!” grumbled d’Artagnan; “he has not had 
a bad dream I What a speculation ! PeUe! Well ! what is said is 
said !” 

“How much are you to give him?” 

“Oh!” said d’Artagnan, “he is not a bad fellow; I shall 
arrange matters with him. I have had a great deal of trouble, you 
see, and expenses; all tliat must be taken into account,” 

“ My dear friend, I can depend upon you, and have no fear for 
the worthy Planchet ; his interests are better in your hands than 
in his own. But now that you liave nothing more to do here, wc 
will be gone, if you plea.se. You can go and thank His Majesty, 
ask if he has any commands, and in six days, wc may be able to get 
sight of the towers of Notre Dame.” 

“My frknd, I am most anxious to be off, and will go at once 
and pay my respects to the King.” 

“ I,” said Athos, “am going to call upon some friends in the city, 
and shall be then at your service.” 

“Will you lend me Grimaud?” 

“With all my heart. What do you want to do with him?” 

“Something very simple, and which will not fatigue him; I will 
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only beg him to take charge of my pistols, which lie there on the 
table near that coffer.** 

“Very well,’* replied Athos imj^erturbably. 

“And he will not stir, will he.^” 

“Not more than the pistols themselves.” 

“Then I will go and take leave of his Majesty, Au revoir!*' 

D’Artagnan arrived at St* James’s where Charles IL, who was 
busy writing, kept him in the antechamber a full hour. Whilst 
walking about in the gallery, from llic door to tlie window, from 
the window to the door, he thought he saw a cloak like Amos’s 
cross (he vestibule; but at the moment he w^as going to ascA*laiii 
if it were he, the usher summoned him to His Majesty’s presence. 
C^harlcs 11. rubbed his hands at receiving the ihanlcs of our friend. 

“Chevalier,” said he, “you aic wrong in expressing gralithdc 
to me ; I have not paid you a quarter of the value of the history 
of the box into which you put the biave general — the excellent 
Duke of Albemarle, 1 mean.” And the King laughed heartily. 

D’Aitagnan did not think it projKir to interrupt his Majesty, 
and bowed with much modesty. 

“By the w'ay,” continued Chailes, “do you think my dear 
Monk ha.s really pardoned you!” 

“Pardoned me! yes, I hope so, sire!” 

“hh 1 — but it was a cruel trick! Odds hsh ! to pack up the fust 
pcisonage of the EnglLsh revolution like a herring. In yotir place, 
I would not trust him, Chevalier.” 

“But, sire ” 

“Ves, 1 know' very well that Monk calls you his friend. But he 
has too penetrating an eye not to have a memory and too lofty a 
brow not to be v'ery proud, you know, ffrande snpcrcilium'* 

“I certainly will learn Latin,” said d’Artagnan to liimsclf. 

“But, slop,” said the merry Monarch, “I must manage your 
reconciliation; I knt)w how to set about it ; so ” 

D’Artagnan bit his moustache. “Will your Majesty permit me 
to tell you the truth?” 

“Speak, C’Jievalier, speak.” 

“VVcll, siix:, you alarm m<‘ greatly. If your Majesty undertakes 
the affair as you secern inclined to do, I am a lost man; the Duke 
w'ill have me assassinated.” 

I'hc King bui'st into a fresh roar oLlaughtcr, which changed 
d’Artagnan’s alarm into downright terror. 

“Sire, I beg you to allow me to settle this matter myself; and 
if your Majesty has no further need of my services ” 

“No, Clhcvalier. What, do you want to leave us?” replied 
Charles, with an hilarity that grew more and more alarming. 
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*'If your Majesty has no more commands for me/* 

C’Jiailes became more seiituLS. 

“One single thing. See my sister, the Lady Heniietia. IX) you 
know licr?*’ 

' No. sire, but — an old soldier like me, is not an agrerahle 
spet t.irle fur a young and gay princess/* 

‘'Ay! but my sister must know you ; slie must, at her need, ha\e 
you to depend upon/* 

“Sire, ever\' one that L dear to your Majt'sty, will lie saert'd 
for me/' 

“Wiy well! “Parry! C'^Mne lierc, Parry/* 

I’he lateral ilf>or opened, and Parry entered, his f.u e beaming 
with ple.asure as soon as he saw d’Artagnan. 

“What L Rochester doing.'*” said the King. 

' lie is upon the canal with the ladic^,’* replied Parry. 

“And Buckingham.*” 

“He is there also.” 

“That is well. You will conduct the (chevalier to Villiers; tliat 
is, the Duke of Buckingham, Chevalier; and l>eg the Duke to 
introduce M. d’Artagnan to the Princess Heniielta.” 

P«u*ry bowed and smiled to d’Artagnan. 

“(Chevalier,** continued the King, “this is your patting 
audience, you can afteiavards set out as soon as you please.” 

“Sire. I thank you/’ 

“But be sure you make your peace witlt Monk!” 

“Oh! sire *’ 

“You know there is one of my vessels at your disposal?” 

“Sire, you overpower me, 1 rannot think of putting your 
Majesty’s offieers to inconvenience on my acc'ount.” 

'3 he King slapped d’Artagnan upon the shoulder. 

“Nobody will be inconvenienced on your account. Chevalier, 
hut for that of an ambassador I am about sending to Pi ante, and 
to whom you will serve willingly as a companion, I fancy, for you 
know him.” 

D’Artagnan appear<*d astonished. 

“He is a certain Comte de la P>rc, — he you call Atho.s,*’ added 
the King; terminating the conversation as he had begun it, V>y a 
joyous burst of laughter. “Adieu, Chevalier, adieu! Love me as 
I love you.” And thereupon, making a sign to Parr>^ to ask if then* 
were any one waiting for him in tlic adjoining closet, the King 
disappeared into that closet, leaving the place to the ChevaliiT, 
perfectly astonished with this singular audience. Tlic old man took 
his arm in a friendly way, and led him towards the garden. 
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ON THE CANAL 

Upon the canal of waters of an opaque green, bordered with 
marble, upon which time had already scattered black spots and 
tufts of' mossy grass, there glided majestically a long flat boat, 
decorated with the arms of England, surmounted by a dais, ind 
carpeted with long damasked stuffs, which trailed their fringe^ in 
the water. Eight rowers, leaning lazily to their oars, madc\it 
move upon the canal with the graceful slowness of the swans, wliic^, 
disturbed in their ancient j[)ossessions by the approach of the boat, 
looked from a distance at this splendid and noisy pageant. We say 
noisy — for the barge contained four players upon the guitar and 
the lute, two singers, and several courtiers, all sparkling with gold 
and precious stones, and showing their white teeth in emulation 
of each other, to please the lady Henrietta Stuart, granddaughter 
of Henry IV., daughter of Charles I., and sister of Charles II., 
who occupied the scat of honour under the dais. We know^this 
young Princess, we have seen her at the Louvre with her mother, 
wanting wood, wanting bread, and fed by the coadjutor and the 
Parliament. She had, therefore, like her brothers, passed through 
a troublesome youth; then, all at once, she had just awakened 
from a long and horrible dream, seated on the steps of a throne, 
surrounded by courtiers and flatterers. Like Mary Stuart on 
leaving prison, she aspired not only for life and liberty, but for 
power and wealth. 

Tlie Lady Henrietta, in growing, had attained remarkable 
beauty, which the recent restoration had rendered celebrated. 
Misfortune had taken from her the lustre of pride, but prosperity 
had restored it to her. She was resplendent, then, in her joy and 
her happiness, — like those hot-house flowers which, forgotten 
during a night of the first frosts of autumn, have hung their heads, 
but which on the morrow, warmed once more by the atmosphere 
in which they were born, rise again with greater splendour than 
ever. Villien, Duke of Buckingham, son of him who played so 
conspicuous a part in the early chaptera of this hbtory, — ^Villicrs 
of Buckingham, a handsome cavalier, melancholy with women, a 
jester with men, — and Wilmot, Lord Rochester, a jester vrith both 
sexes, were standing at this moment before the Lady Henrietta, 
disputing the privilege of making her smile. As to that young and 
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beautiful Princess, reclining upon a cusliion of velvet bcjrdcred 
with gold, her hands hanging listlessly so iis to dip in the water, 
she listened carelessly to the musicians without hearing them, 
and heard the two courtiers witliout appearing to listen to them. 
*rhis Lady Henrietta — this rharming creature — this woman who 
joined the graces of France to the beauties of England, not having 
yet loved, was cruel in iier coquetry. The smile, then, — that 
innocent favour of young girls— did not even enlighten her 
countenance; and if, at limes, she did raise her eyes, it was to 
fasten them upon one or other ol the cavaliers with such a fixity, 
that their gallantry, bold as it generally was. took the alarm, and 
became timid. 

In tlie meanwhile, the boat continued its course, tlie musicians 
made a great noise, and the courtiers began, like them, to be 
out of breath. Besides, the excursion became doubtless nionotonous 
to the Princess, for, all at once, shaking her head with an air of 
impatience — “Come, gentlemen — enough of this; let us land/’ 

“Ah, madam/’ said Buckingham, “we arc very unrorlunate ! 
We have not su( cceded in making the excursion agreeable to your 
Royal Highness.” 

“My mother expects me,” replied the Princess; “and I must 
frankly admit, gentlemen, I am somewhat bored.” And whilst 
uttering this cruel word, Henrietta endeavoured to console by a 
look each of the young men who appeared terrified at such 
franknojis. The look produced its effect — ^the two faces brightened ; 
lull immediately, as if the royal coquette thought she had done t(H) 
muc'li for simple mortals, she made a movement, turned her back 
to both her adorers, and appeared plunged in a reverie in which 
it was evident they had no part. 

Buckingham bit his lips with anger, for he was truly in love with 
the Lady Henrietta, and, in that case, took everything in a 
serious liglit. Rochester bit his lips likewise ; but as Ills wit always 
dominated over liis heart, it was purely and simply to reprcs.s a 
malicious smile. The Princess was then allowing the eyes she 
turned from the young nobles to wander over the green and 
flowery turf of the park, when she perceived Parry and d’Arlagnaii 
at a distance, 

“Who is coming yonder?” said she. 

The two young men turned round witli the rapidity of lightning. 

“Parry,” replied Buckingham; “nobody l>ut Parry.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Rochester, “but I think he has a 
companion.” 

“Yes,” said the Princess, at first with languor, but then — 
“ What mean those words, ‘Nobody but Parry’ ; say, my lord?” 
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“Because, madam,*’ replied Buckingham, piqued, “because the 
faithful Parry, the wandering Parry, the eternal Parry is not, I 
believe, of much consequence.” 

“You arc mistaken, Duke. Parry — the wandering Parr^» as 
you call him, has always wandered for the service ot'my family, and 
the sight of that old man always gives me satislaction.” 

llie Lady Hr^nrietta followed the usual progress of pretty 
women, particularly cociueltish women; she passed from caprine 
to contradiction; the gallant had undergone the caprice, the 
courtier must bend beneath the con trad ict<iry humour. BuckingV 
bam how<*d, but made no reply. 

“It is true, madam,” said Rochester, bowing in his turn, “that 
Parry is the model of servants ; but, madam, he is no longer young, 
and we only laugh at seeing cheerful objec ts. Is an old man a gay 
object?” • 

“Enough, my lord,” said the Princess C(X)lly; “tlic subject of 
conversation is unpleasant to m<\” 

Then, as if spe^aking to herself, “It is really unaccountable,” 
said she, “how little regard my brother’s Inciids have for his 
servants,” 

“Ah, madam,” cried Buckingham, “youi Royal Highness 
pierces my heart with a poniard forged by your own hands.” 

“What is the meaning of that specie h, which is turned so like a 
French madrigal, Duke? I do not understand it.” 

“It means, madam, (hat you yourself so good, so charming, 
so sensible, you have laughed sometimes— smiled, I should say, 
at the idle prattle of goexi Parry, for whom your Royal Highness 
to-clay entertains siu h a marvellous susceptibility.” 

“ Well, iny lord, if I have forgotten myself so far,” said I Icnrietta, 
“you do wrong to remind me of it.” And she made a sign of 
impatience. “The goexi Pany wants to speak to me, 1 believe: 
please to order them to row to the shore, rny Loixl Rochester.” 

Rochester hastened to rc'pcat the Princess’s command ; and, a 
moment alter, the boat touched the bank. 

“ Let us land, gentlemen,” said Henrietta, taking the arm which 
Rcx'hestcr oHered her, although Buckingham was nearer to her, 
and had prescnlcd his. Then Rochester, with an ill-dissembled 
pride, whic h pierced the heart of the unhappy Buckingham 
through and through, led the Princess across the little bridge 
which the rowers had cast from the royal boat to the shore. 

“Which way will your Royal Highness go?” asked Rochester. 

“You see, my lord, towards that good Parry, who is wandering, 
as iny lord of Buckingham says, and seeking me with eyes weakened 
by the teat's he has shed over our misfortunes.” 
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**Gc>ocl heavens,’* said Rochester, *‘how sad your Royal 
Uiijhncss is to-day; wc have, in truth, the air of appearing 
ridiculous f(K>ls to you, madam.** 

“Speak for yourself, my lord,’* interrupted Ruekingham, with 
vexation; “for my part, I displease her Royal Highness to such a 
degree, that I appear absolutely nothing to her.” 

Neither Rochester nor the Princess made any reply; Henrietta 
only urged her cavalier to a quicker pace. Buc kingham remained 
behind, and actually gnaw'ed his handkerchief with chagrin at 
the treatment he had received. 

“Parry, my good Parry,** said the Princess, in her soft voice, 
“come hither. 1 see you arc seeking for me, and I am waiting for 
you.” 

“Ah, madam,” said Rochester, coming charitably to the succour 
of his companion, remaining, as wc haj^c said, behind, “if Parry 
cannot see your Royal Highness, the man who follows him is a 
sufficient guide, even for a blind man ; I'or lie has eyes of flame. 
That man is a double-lamped lantern.” 

“Lighting a very handsome martial countenance,” said the 
Princess, determined to be a.s ill-natured as possible. Rochester 
bowed. “One of those vigorous soldier’s heads seen nowhere but 
in fVance,” added the Princess with the perseverance of a woman 
sure of impunity. 

Rochester and Buckingham looked at each other, as miidi lis 
to say, “Wliat can be the matter with her.'*” 

“See, my lord Buckingham, whal Parry wants,” said Henrietta, 
“go!” 

'Die young man, who considered this order as a favour, 
resumed his courage, and hastened to meet Parry, who, followed 
by d’Artagnan, advanced slowly on accrount of his age. D’Arlagnan 
walked slowly but nobly, as d’Arlagnan, doubled by the third 
of a million, ought to walk, that is to say, without conceit or 
swagger, but without timidity. When Buckingham, who had been 
very eager to comply with the desire of the Princess, had stopped 
at a marble bench, as if fatigued with the few steps he had gone — 
when Buckingham, we say, was at a distance of only a few paces 
from Parry, the latter recognised him. 

“Ah! my lord,” cried he, quite out of breath, “will your Grace 
obey the King?” 

“In what, Monsieur Parry?” said the young man, with a kind 
of coolness tempered by a desire of making himself agreeable to 
the Princess. 

“Well, His Majesty begs your Grace to present this gentleman 
to her Royal Highness the Princess Henrietta.” 
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“In llic first place, what Ls the gentleman’s name?” said the 
Duke haughtily. 

D’Artagnan, as we know, was easily affronted ; the tone of the 
Duke of Buckingham displeased him. He surveyed the courticT 
from head to foot, and two flaslics beamed from lieneath his bent 
brows. But, after a struggle, “ Monsieur le Chevalier d’Artagnan, 
my lord,” replied he quietly. 

“Pardon me, monsieur, that name teaches me your name, but 
nothing more.” 

“ I am more fot lunate than you, monsieur,” replied d’Artagnan 
“for I have had the honour of knowing much of your family, ^ 
and particularly my Lord Duke of Buckingham, your illustrious 
father,” 

“My father?” said Buckingham. “Well, I think I now remem- 
ber. Monsieur Ic ChevalicT d’Arlagiian, do you say.'*** 

D’Artagnan bowed. “In person,” said he. 

“Pardon me; but are you one of tliose Frenchmen who had 
secret relations with my father?” 

“Exactly, Mortsieur the Duke, I am one of those Frenchmen.” 


“Then, monsieur, i)crmit me to say tliat it was strange my father 
never heard of you during his lifetime.** 

“No, monsieur, but he heard of me at the moment of his death ; 
it was I who sent to him. by the hands of the valet -de-chambre 
of Anne of Austria, notice of the dangers which threatened him; 


unfortunately, it came too late.** 

“Never mind, monsieur,” said Buckingham. “I understand 
now, tliat, having had the intention of rendering a service to the 


father, you arc come to claim the protection of the son.** 

“ In the first place, my lord,” ici)lied d*Artagnan phlegmatically, 
“I claim the protection of no man. His Majesty Charles II,, to 
whom I have liad the honour of rendering some services — I may 
tell you, my lord, my life has been passed in such occupations — 
King Charles II., then, who wishes to honour me with some kind- 
ness, has desired I sliall be presented to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Henrietta, liis sister, to whom I shall, perhaps, have the 
good fortune to be of service hereafter. Now, the King knew that 
you, at this moment, were with her Royal Highness, and lias sent 
me to you, by the intermission of Parry. There is no other mystery. 
I ask absolutely nothing of you ; and if you Will not present me to 
Her Royal Highness, I shall be compelled to do without you, and 
present myself.” 

“At least, monsieur,” said Buckingham, determined to have the 
last word, “ you will not go back from an explanation provoked by 


yourself.” 
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“ I never go back, monsieur/’ said d’Artagnan. 

"‘As you have had relations with my father, you must be 
acqtiaintcd with some private details?” 

“Those relations are already far removed from us, my lord — 
for you were not then bom — ^and for some unfortunate diamond 
studs, which I received from his hands and carried back to France, 
it is really not worth while awakening so many remembrantes.” 

“Ah ! monsieur,” said Buckingham warmly, going to d’Artag- 
nan, and liolding out his hand to him, “it is you, then — you wliom 
my father sought for so earnestly ; and who had a right to expect 
so much from us.” 

At this moment, the Princess, who was tired of not seeing tlie 
stranger approach her, arose and came towards them. 

“At least, monsieur,” said Buckingham, “you shall not wait 
lor the presentation you claim of me.” 

Then turning towards the Princess, *and bowing: “Madam,” 
said the young man, “the King your brother desires me to have 
the honour of presenting to your Royal Ilighncss, Monsieur Ic 
Chevalier d’Artagnan.” 

“In order that your Royal Highness may have, at your need, 
a firm support and a sure friend,” added Parry. D’Artagnan 
bowed. 

“You have still something to say, Parry,” replied Henrietta, 
smiling upon d’Artagnan, while addressing the old servant. 

“Yes, madam, the King desires you to preserv'e religiously in 
your memory the name, and to remember die merit, of M. 
d’Ariagnan, to whom His Majesty owes, he says, the recoveiy of 
his kingdom.” Buckingham, the Princess, and Rocheslcrjookcd 
at each other. 

“That,” said d’Artagnan, “is another little secret, of which, in 
all probability I shall not boast to His Majesty’s son, as I have 
done to you with respect to the diamond studs.” 

“Madam,” said Buckingham, “monsieur has just, for the 
second lime, recalled to my memory an event which cxcit<^ my 
curiosity to such a degree, that I will venture to ask your permission 
to take him on one side for a moment, to converse in private.” 

“Do, my lord,” said the Princess; “but restore to the sister, 
as quickly as possible, this friend so devoted to the brother.” And 
she took the arm of Rochester, whilst Buckingham took that of 
d’Artagnan. 

“Oh! tell me, Chevalier,” said Buckingham, “all that affair 
of the diamonds, which nobody knows in England, not even the 
son of him who was the hero of it.” 

“My lord, one person alone had the right to relate all that 
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affair, as you call it, and tliat was your father ; he thought proper 
to be silent, I must beg you to allow me to do likewise/’ And 
d’Arlagnan bowed like a man upon whom it was evident no 
entreaties could prevail. 

“Since it is so, monsieur,** said Buckingham, “pardon my 
indiscrclioii, I beg you; and if at any time I should go into 

France ** and he turned round to take a last look at the Princess, 

who look but little notice of him, totally occupied as she was, or 
appeared to be, with Rochester. Buckingham sighed. 

“W<'ll?“ said d’Artagnan. 

“I was saying that if, any day, I were to go into France 

“You will go, my lord,” said d’Artagnan, “I will answer loir 
that.” 

“And how so?” 

“Oh, I have strange powers of prediction; if I do predict 
anything, I am seldom mistaken. If, then, you do come to 
France?” 

“Well, then, monsieur, you of whom kings ask that valuable 
friendship whi( h restores crowns to them, I will venture to beg 
of you a little of that great interest you avowed for my father.” 

“My lord,” replied d’Arlagnan, “believe me, I shall deem 
myself highly honoured if, in France, you remember having seen 
me here. And now permit ” 

Then, turning towards the Princess : “ Madame,” said he, “your 
Royal Highness is a daughter of France; and in that quality I 
hope to see you again in Paris. One of my happy days will be that 
on which your Royal Highness shall give me any command 
whatever, which will assure me that you have not Ibrgotlen the 
recommendations of your august brotlici.” And he bowed 
respectfully to the young Princess, who gave him her hand to kiss 
with a right royal grace, 

“Ah! madam,” said Buckingham, in a subdued voice, “what 
can a man do to obtain a similar favour from your Royal 
Flighness?” 

“By our Lady! my lord,” replied Henrietta, “ask Monsieur 
d’Artagnan ; he will tell you.** 
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HOW d’artagnan drew, like a good fairy, 

A COUNTRY-SEAT FROM A DEAL BOX 

The King’s words regarding the wounded pride of Monk had 
not in^piied d’Artagnan with a small portion of apprehension. 
'Dif lieutenant had had, all his life, the great art of choosing his 
enemies ; and when he had found them implacable and invincible, 
it was when he had not been able, undci any pretence, to make 
them otherwise. But points of view change greatly in the course 
of a life. It is a magic lantern, of wjiich the eye of man every 
year cliangcs the aspects. It results that from the hist day of a 
year on which we saw w'hite, to the first day of the year on which 
we shall see black, , there is but the interval of a single night. 

Now, d’Arlagnan, when he l{‘ft ('Jalnis with his ten scamps, 
would have hesitated as little in attacking a (ioliath, a Nebtu had- 
nezzar, or a Holofcrnes, as he would in crossing swords with a 
recruit or cavilling with a landlady, 'rhen lie re^semblcd the 
spariow-hawk, which, fasting, attacks a ram. Hunger blinds. But 
d’Artagnan satisfied — d’Artagnan rich — d’Artagnan a conqueror 
— d’Artagnan proud of so difficult a triumph-~-d’Artagnan had 
too much to lose not to reckon, figure by figure, with probable 
bad fortune. His thoughts were employed, therefore, all the way 
on the road from his presentation, with one thing, and that was, 
how he should manage a man like Monk, a man whom Charles 
himself, King as he was, managed with difficulty; for, scarcely 
established, the protected might again stand in need of the 
protector, and would, consequently not refuse him, such being 
the case, the petty satisfaction of transporting M. d’Artagnari, or 
to confine him in one of the Middlesex prisons, or to drown him 
a little on his passage from Dover to Boulogne. Such sorts of 
satisfaction kingjs are accustomed to render to \iccroys without 
disagreeable consequences. It would not be at all necessary for the 
King to take an active part in Monk’s revenge. The part of the 
King would be confined to simply pardoning tlie Viceroy of 
Ireland all he should undertake against d*Artagnan. Nothing 
more w'as necessary to place the conscience of the Duke of AIlx*- 
marle at rest than a U absoluo said with a laugh, or the scrawl of 
‘‘Charles the King,” traced at the foot of a parchment; and with 
these two words pronounced, and these two words written, poor 
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d’Artagnan was for ever crushed under the ruins of his imagination. 
And then, a thing sufficiently disquieting for a man with such 
foresight as our musketeer, he found himself alone ; and even the 
friendship of Atiios could not restore his confidence. No doubt, 
if the affair had only concerned a free distribution of sword 
thrusts, the musketeer would have reckoned upon his companion ; 
but in delicate matters with a king, when the perhaps of an unlucky 
cliance should arise in justification of Monk or of Charles qf 
England, d'Artagnan knew Athos well enough to be sure he wouM 
give the best possible colouring to the loyalty of the survive^ 
and would content himself with shedding floods of tears on the 
tomb of the dead, supposing the dead to be his friend, and. 
afterwards, composing his epitaph in the most pompous super- 
latives. 

‘‘Decidedly,” thought the Gascon; and this thought was the 
result of the reflections wliich he had just whispered to himself, 
and which wc have repeated aloud — “decidedly, I must be 
reconciled with M. Monk, and acquire a proof of his perfect 
indifference for the past. If, as God forbid it should be sol he is 
still sulky and reserved in the expression of tliis sentiment, I will 
give my money to Athos to take away with him ; I will remain in 
England just long enough to unmask him, then, as I have a quick 
eye and a light foot, I will seize the first hostile sign ; I will decamp, 
or conc eal myself at the residence of my lord of Buckingham, who 
seems a good sort of devil at bottom, and to wton, in return for 
lus hospitality, I will then relate all that history of the diamonds, 
which can now compromise nobody, but an old queen, who need 
not be ashamed, alter being the wife of a poor creature like 
Mazarin, of having formerly been the mistress of a handsome 
nobleman like Buckingham. Mordiowc! that is the thing, and this 
Monk shall not get the better of me. Eh I and besides, I have an 
idea!” 

Wc know that, in general, d’Artagnan was not wanting in 
ideas; and during his monologue, d’Artagnan buttoned his vest 
up to the chin, and nothing excited his imagination like this 
preparation for a combat of any kind. He was quite heated when 
he reached the mansion of the Duke of Albemarle. He was 
introduced to the Viceroy with a promptitude which proved that 
he was considered as one of the household. Monk was in his 
business-closet. 

“ My lord,” said d’Artagnan, with that expression of frankness, 
which the Gascon knew so well how to assume, “my lord, I am 
come to ask your Grace’s advice.” 

Monk, as closely buttoned up morally, as his antagonist was 
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physically, Monk replied, — “Ask, my friend;*’ and his counten- 
ance presented an expression not less open than that ofd’Artagnan. 

“My lord, in the first place, promise me secrecy and indulgence/' 

“ I promise you all you wish. What is the matter? Speak ! “ 

“It is, my lord, that I am not quite pleased with the King.” 

“Indeed! And on what account, my dear lieutenant?” 

“Because His Majesty gives ivay sometimes to pleasantries very 
compromising for his serv^ants; and pleasantry, my lord, is a 
weapon that seriously wounds men of the sword, as we arc.” 

Monk did all in his power not to betray his thought, but 
d’Artagnan watched him with too close an attention not to detect 
an almost imperceptible redness upon his face. ''Well, now, for 
my part,” said he, with the most natural air jiossiblc, “I am not 
an enemy to pleasantry, my dear Monsieur d’Arlagnan; my 
soldiers will tell you even that many tinr^^s in camp, I listened, very 
indifferently, and with a certain pleasure, to the satirical songs 
which the army of Lambert passed into mine, and which, certainly, 
would have made the ears of a general more susceptible than I am, 
tingle.” 

“Oh! my lord,” said d’Artagnan, “I know you arc a complete 
man ; I know you have been, for a long lime, placed alxjvc human 
miseries; but there are pleasantries, and pleasantries of a ccilain 
kind, which, as to myself, have the power of irritating me beyond 
expression.” 

“May I inquire what kind, my friend?” 

“Such as are directed against my friends, or against people 1 
respect, my lord!” 

Monk made a slight movement, but which d’Artagnan p<Tccived. 

“Eh! and in what,” asked Monk, “in wliat can the stroke of 
a pin which scratches another tickle your skin ? Answer me that . ” 

“My lord, I can explain it to you in one single sentence; it 
concerns you.” 

Monk advanced a single step towards d’Artagnan, “Concerns 
me?” said he. 

“Yes, and this is what I cannot explain ; but that arises, perhaps, 
from my want of knowledge of his character. How can the King 
have the heart to joke about a man who has rendered him so 
many and such great services? How can one understand that he 
should amuse himself in setting by the ears a lion like you with a 
gnat like me?” 

“I cannot conceive that in any way,” said Monk. 

“But so it is. The King, who owed me a reward, might have 
rewarded me as a soldier, without contriving that history of the 
ransom, which affects you, my lord.” 
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“ No,” said Monk, laughing ; “it docs not affect me in any way, 

I can assure you.” 

“ Not as regards me, 1 can understand ; you know me, my lord, 
I am so discreet, that the grave would appear a babbler, com- 
pared to me; but — do you understand, my lord?” 

“No,” replied Monk, with persistent obstinacy. 

“If another knew tlic secret which I know ” 

“What secret?” 

“ Rh ! my lord, why that unfortunate secret of Newcastle.” ^ 

“Oh ! the million of M. le Comte de la F^rc?” \ 

“No, my lord, no; the enterprise made upon your Grace'"^ 
person.” , 

“It was well played, Chevalier, that is all, and no morc^ 
is to be said about it ; you arc a soldier, both brave and running, 
which proves tliat you upitc the qualities of Fabius and Han- 
nibal. You employed your means, force, and tunning; there is 
nothing to be said against that; I ought to have been more 
guarded.” 

“Ah! yes; I know, iny lord, and I cxpec led iK>thing less from 
your partiality; so that if it were only the abduction in itself, 
mordious! that would be nothing; but there are — 

“What?” 

“Oh, you know very well what I mean, my lord.” 

“No, curse m(‘ if I do.” 

“There is — in truth it Is difiicult to speak it.” 

“I’hcrc is?” 

“Well, there is tlial devil of a box!” 

Monk coloured visibly, “Well, I have forgotten it.” 

“I>’al box,” continued d’Artagnan, “with holes for the nose 
and mouth. In truth, my lord, all the rest was well; but the box, 
the box! decidedly that was a coarse joke.” Monk fidgeted about 
in his chair. “And, notwithstanding, that I have done that,” 
resumed d’Artagnan, “1, a soldier of fortune, it was quite simple, 
because by the side of that action, a little inconsiderate I admit, 
which I committed, but which the gravity of tlie ease may excuse, 
I {Kxsscss circumspection and reserve.” 

“Oh!” said Monk, “believe me, I know you well, Monsieur 
d'Artagnan, and I appreciate you,” 

D’Artagnan never took his eyes off Monk ; studying all which 
passed in the mind of the general, as he prosecuted his idea. “But 
it docs not concern me,” resumed he. 

“Well, then, whom docs it concern?” said Monk, who began 
to grow a little impatient. 

“It relates to tlic King, who will never restrain his tongue.” 
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“Well! and suppose he should say all he knows?’* said Monk, 
with a degree of hesitation. 

“My lord,” replied d’Artagnan, “do not dissemble, I implore 
you, with a man who speaks so frankly as I do. You have a right 
to feel your susceptibility excited, however benignant it may h(\ 
Wliat, the devil I it is not the place for a man like you, a man w'ho 
plays with crowns and sceptres as a Bohemian plays with his balls ; 
it is not the place of a serious man, I said, to be .shut up in a bc^x 
like a curious object of natural history; for you must understand 
it would make all your enemies ready to burst with laughter 
and you arc so great, so noble, so generous, that you must ha\-e 
many enemies. This secret is enough to set half th«^ human rac<; 
laughing, if you were represented in that box. It is not decent to 
have the second p>ersonagc in the kingdom laughed at.” 

Monk w as quite out of countenance jit the idea of seeing himself 
represented in hi.s box. Ridicule, as dVXrtagnan had judic iously 
foreseen, acted upon him in a manner which neither the ciiances 
of war, the aspirations of ambition, nor tlic fear ol death, had bee n 
able to do. 

“Good!” thought the Gascon, “he is frightened; I am .safe.” 

“Oh ! as to the King,” said Monk, “fear nothing, my dear Mon- 
sieur d’Artagnan ; the King will not jest with Monk, I rissureyou." 

The flash of his eye was intercepted in its passage by d’Artagnan. 
Monk lowered his tone immediately, rhe King,” continuc'd 
he, “is of too noble a nature, the King's heart i.s too high to allow 
him to wish ill to those wJio do him good.” 

“Oh! certainly,” cried d’Arlagnan. “I arn entirely of your 
Grace’s opinion with regard to his heart, but not as to his he ad 
it is good, but it is trifling.” 

“ rhe King will not trifle with Monk, be assured.” 

“Then you are quite at case, my lord?” 

“On that side, at least, yes, perfectly.” 

“Oh! I understand you, you arc at case as far as the King is 
concerned.^” 

“I have told you I was.” 

“But you are not so much so on my account.” 

“I thought I had told you that I had faith in your loyalty and 
discretion.” 

“Without doubt, without doubt, but you must remember one 
thing ” 

“What is that?” 

“lliat I was not alone, that I had companions; and what 
companions ! ” 

“Oh i yes, I know them.” 
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“And, unfortunately, my lord, they know you tool’* 

“Well?” 

“Well; they are yonder, at Boulogne, waiting for me.” 

“And you fear ” 

“ Yes, I fear that in my abscnce ^ — ParbleuI if I were near them 
I could answer for ihcir silence.” 

“Was I not right in saying that the danger, if there was any 
danger, would not come from His Majesty, however disposed he 

may be to joke, but from your companions, as you say To be 

laughed at by a King may be tolerable, but by the horse-boys ana 
scamps of the army! Damn it!” \ 

“Yes, I comprehend, that would be insupportable; that is\ 
why, my lord, I came to say, — do you not think it would be ' 
better that I should set out for France as soon as possible?” 

“Certainly, if you think your presence ” 

“Would impose silence upon these scroundrels? Oh ! I am sure 
of that, my lord.” 

“Your presence will not prevent the report from spreading, if 
the talc has already transpired.” 

“Oh! it has not transpired, my lord, I will be bound.* At all 
events, be assured I am determined upon one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“To blow out the brains of the first who shall have propagated 
Uiat report, and of the first who has heard it. After which I will 
return to Faigland to seek an asylum, and perhaps employment 
with your Grace.” 

“Oh, come back! come back!” 

“Unfortunately, my lord, I am acquainted with nobody here 
hut your Grace, and if I should no longer find you, or if you 
should have forgotten me in your greatness?” 

“Listen to me. Monsieur d’Artagnan,” replied Monk; “you 
are a superior gentleman, full of intelligence and courage ; you 
merit all the good fortune this world can bring you; come with 
me into Scotland, and, 1 sw'car to you, I will create you a destiny 
which all may envy.” 

“Oh! my lord, that is impossible at present. At present I have 
a sacred duty to perform; I have to watch over your glory, I 
have to prevent a low joker from tarnishing in the eyes of our 
contemporaries — who knows? in the eyes of posterity — the 
splendour of your name.” 

“Of posterity, Monsieur d’^Vrtagnan?” 

“Doubtless. It is necessary, as regards posterity, that all the 
details of that history should remain a mystery; for, admit that 
tliis unfortunate history of the deal box shoiUd spread, and it 
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should be asserted that you had not re-established the King 
loyally, and of your free-will, but in consequence of a compromise 
entered into at Schcveningcii between you two. It would be in 
vain for me to declare how the thing came about, for me who knew 
1 should not be believed, it would be said that I had received my 
part of the cake, and was eating it.” 

Monk knitted his brow. “Glory, honour, probity!” said 

he, “you arc but wokIs.” 

“Mist ! ” replied d’Artagnan ; “nothing but mist, through winch 
nobody can see clearly.” 

“Well, then, go to France, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan,” 
said Monk ; “ go, and to render England more attractive and agKT- 
ablc to you, accept a remembrance of me.” 

“What now?” thought d’Artagnan. 

“I have on the banks of the Clyde,” continued Monk, “a 
little house beneath trees, a cottage as it is calk'd here. To this 
liouse arc atlaclied a hundred mics of land. Accept it as a 
memorial.” 

“Oh, my lord !” 

“You will be there in your own home, and that will be the 
place of refuge you were talking of just now.” 

“For me to be obliged to your lordship to such an extent! 
Really, your Grace, I am ashamed.” 

“Not at all, not at all, monsieur,” replit'd Monk, with an arch 
smile; “it is I who shall be obliged to you. And,” pressing the 
hand of the musketeer, “ I will go and draw up the deed of gift,” 
— and he left the room. 

D’Artagnan looked at liim as he went out with something of a 
pensive and even an agitated air. 

“After all,” said he, “he is a brave man. It is only a sad reflec- 
tion that it is from fear of me, and not afrection, that he acts thus. 
Well, I will endeavour that affection may follow.” Then, after 
an instant’s deeper reflection, — “Bah!” said he, “to what 
purpose? He is an Englisfiman.” And he in hLs turn went out, a 
little confused with the combat. “So,” said he, “1 am a land- 
owner ! But how the devil am I to share the cottage with Planchct ? 
Unless I give him the land and I lake the chateau, or that he 
takes llie house and I — nonsense ! M. Monk will never allow me 
to share his house with a grocer. He is too proud for that. Besides, 
why should I say anything about it to him? It was not with the 
money of the company I have acquired that property, it was witii 
my mother-wit alone ; it is all mine llien. So, now I will go and 
find Athos.” And he directed his steps towards the dwelling of tlic 
Comte de la Ffcre. 
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HOW d'artaonan regulated the “passive** of the 

COMPANY BEFORE HE ESTABLISHED ITS “ACTIVE** 

“Decidedly,** said d’Arlagnan to himself, “I am in good vciti. 
That star which shines once in the life of every man, which shoi^c 
for Job and Irus, the most unfortunate of the Jews and the poorest 
of the Greeks, is come at last to shine on me. I will commit no 
folly, I will take advantage of it; it comes quite late enough to 
find me reasonable.’* 

He supped that evening, in very good humour, with his friend 
Athos ; he said nothing to him about the expected donation, but he 
could not foibcar questioning his friend, while he was eating, 
a1)Out count!*)' produce, sowing and planting. Athos replied 
complacently, as he always did. His idea was that d’Artagnan 
wished to become a proprietor; only he could not help regretting, 
more than once, the absence of the lively humour and amusing 
sallies of the cheerful companion of former days. In fact, d’Artag- 
iiaii was so absorbed, that, with his knife, he took advantage of 
the grease left at the bottom of his plate, to trace ciphers and make 
additions of surprising rotundity. I’he order, or rather licence, for 
their embarkation, arrived at Athos’s lodgings that evening. At 
the same lime this paper was remitted to the Comte, another 
messenger brought to d’Artagnan a little bundle of parchment, 
adorned witli all the seals employed in setting off property deeds 
in England. Atlios surprised him turning over the leaves of these 
different acts which establish the transmission of property. The 
prudent Monk— others w'ould say the generous Monk — had 
commuted the donation into a sale, and acknowledged the receipt 
of the sum of fifteen thousand livres as the price of the property 
ceded. I’he messenger was gone. D’Arlagnan still continued 
reading. Athos watched him with a smile. D’Artagnan, surprising 
one of those smiles over his shoulder, put the bundle into its 
wrapper. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Athos. 

“Oh! not at all, my friend,” reput'd the lieutenant; “I will 
tell you ” 

“No, don’t tell me anything, I beg you; orders are things so 
sacred, that to one’s brother, one’s father, the pci'son charged 
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with such orders should never open his moutii. Thus I, who spoak 
to you, and love you more tenderly than brother, latlier, or all the 
world ’* 

“Except your Raoul?” 

“I shall love Raoul still better when he shall be a man, and 1 
shall have seen him develop himself in all the jihases of his 
character and his actions — as I have seen you, ray friend,” 

"‘You said, then, that you had an order likewise, and that you 
would not communicate it to me.” 

” Yes, my dear d*Artagnan.” 

The Gascon sighed, “ rherc w'as a time,” said lie, “in wlh^ h 
you would have phu ed that order u|K>n the table, saying, * D’.\r- 
lagnan, read this scrawl to Porthos, Aramis, and me.* ” 

“That is true. Oh! that w'as the time of youth, confidence, the 
generous season w’hcn the blood commands, when it is warmed 
by feeling ! *' 

“Well! Athos, wall you allow me to t(dl you?** 

“Speak, my friend.’* 

“'riiat delightful time, that generous season, that domination 
of the heated blood, were all vciy line things, no doubt; but I do 
not legrct them at all. It is absolutely like the period (»f studies. I 
have constantly met with finds who would bintst of ilie days ol 
floggings, ferules, and crusts of dry bread. It is singular, but 1 never 
loved all that : for my part, however active and sober I might be 
(you knew if I was so, Athos), so simple as I might appear in rny 
clothes, I would not the less have preferred the braveries and 
embroideries of Portlios to my little ]'>orous cassock, which ad- 
mitted the w'ind in winter and the sun in summer. I should always, 
my friend, mistrust him wdio would pretend tf) prefer evil to gornl. 
Now’, in times past, all was evil with me, the times past in whifli 
every month found a fresh hole in my cassock and in my skin, a 
gold crown less in my poor purse; of that execrable time of small 
l>cer and see-saw, I regret al>soluteIy nothing, nothing, nothing, 
but our friendship ; for within me 1 have a heart, and it is a miracle 
that heart has not Ix^cn dried up by the wind of poverty which 
passed through the holes of my cloak, or pierced by the swords ol 
all shapes which passed through the holes in my poor flesh.” 

‘‘I3o not regret our friendship,” said Athos, “that wdll only die 
with oui'selves. Friendship is comf)Osed, above all things, of 
remembrances and habits, and if you have just now made a liltlo 
satire upon mine, because I hesitate to tell you the nature'; of iny 
mission into France ” 

“Who! I? — Oh! heavens! if you knew, my dear friend, how 
indifferent all the missions of the world will hencrfoilh become 
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to me!” And he laid his hand upon the parchment in his vest 
pocket. 

Athos rose from the tabJc and called the host in order to pay the 
rcxkoning. 

” Since I have known you, my friend,” said d’Art^nan, “I 
have never discharged the reckoning. Porthos often did, Aramis 
sometimes, and you, you almost always drew out your purse 
with the dessert. I am now rich, and should like to try if it is 
heroic to pay.” 

”Do so,” said Athos, returning his purse to his pocket. \ 

The two friends then directed their steps towards the park, noC 
however, without d’Arlagnan’s frequently turning round to watch i 
the transport of his dear crowns. Night had just spread her thick 
veil over the yellow waters of the Thames ; they heard those noises 
of casks and pulleys, the precursors of preparing to sail, which had 
so many times made the hearts of the musketeers beat when the 
dangei-s of the sea were the least of those they were going to face. 
This lime they were to embark on board a large vessel which 
awaited them at (Iravcscnd, and Charles II., always delicate in 
small matters, had sent one of his yachts, with twelve men of his 
Scotch guard, to do honour to the ambassador he was deputing to 
France. At midnight the yacht had deposited its passengers on 
board the vessel, and at eight o’clock in the morning, the vessel 
landed the ambassador and his friend before the jetty at Boulogne. 
Whilst the Comte, with Crimaud, was busy in procuring horses 
to go straight to Paris, d’Artagnan hastened to the hostelry where, 
according to his orders, his little army was to w'ait for him. These 
gentlemen were at breakfast upon oysters, fish, and aromatised 
brandy, when d’Artagnan appeared. They were all very gay, but 
not one of them had yet exceeded the bounds of reason. A hurrah 
of joy welcomed the general. “Here I am,” said d’Artagnan, 
“the campaign is ended. I am come to bring each his supplement 

of pay, as agreed upon.” Their eyes sparkled. *T will lay a 

wager there are not already a hundred livres remaining in the 
purse of tlic richest among you.” 

“That is true!” cried they in chorus.” 

“Gentlemen,” said d’Artagnan, “then, this is the last order. 
The treaty of commerce has been concluded, thanks to the bold 
stroke which made us master of the most skilful financier of 
England, for now I am at liberty to confe^ss to you that the man 
we had to carry off was the treasurer of General Monk.” 

This word treasurer produced a certain effect in his army. 
D’Artagnan observed that the eyes of Menncville alone did not 
evince perfect faith. “This treasurer,” continued d’Artagnan, “I 
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have conveyed to a neutral territory, Holland ; I have forced him 
to sign the treaty;,! have even reconducted him to Newcastle; 
and as he was obliged to be satisfied with our proceedings towards 
him — the deal coffer being always carried without jolting, and 
being lined softly, I asked for a gratification for you. Here it is.” 
He threw a respectable-looking purse upon the cloth; and all, 
involuntarily, stretched out their hands. ‘‘One moment, my 
lambs,” said d’Artagnan; “if there arc benefices, there arc also 
charges.” 

“Oh! oh!” murmured they. 

“We are about to find ourselves, my friends, in a position that 
would not be tenable for people witliout brains. I speiik plainly ; 
we are between the gallows and the Bastille.” 

“Oh ! oh ! ” said the chorus. 

“That is easy to be understood. It ^yas necessary to explain lo 
General Monk the disappearance of his treasurer. I waited h»r 
that purpose, till the very unhoped-for moment of the restoration 
of King Charles II., who is one of my friends.” 

The army exchanged a glance of satisfaction in reply to the 
sufficiently proud look of d’Artagnaii. “The King being restored, 
I restored Monk his man of business, a little plucked, it is true, but, 
in short, I restored him. Now, General Monk, when he pardoiKnl 
me, for lie has pardoned me, could not help repeating these 
words to me, which I charge every one of you to engrave deeply 
there, between the eyes, under the vault of tlie eraniuni : 
‘Monsieur, the joke has been a good one, but I don’t naturally 
like jokes ; if ever a word of what you have done’ (you und(!rstaud 
me, M. Menncville) ‘escapes from your lips, or the lips of your 
companions, I have, in my government of Scotland and Ireland, 
seven hundred and forty-one wooden gibbets, of' strong oak, 
clamped with iron, and fresh greased every week. I will make a 
present of one of these gibbets to each of you, and observi; well, 
M. d’Artagnan,’ added he (remark it also, M. Menncville), ‘I 
shall still have seven hundred and thirty left for my private 
pleasures. And still further ’ ” 

“Ah! all!” said the auxiliaries, “is there more still?” 

“One trouble more. ‘Monsieur d^Artagnan, I expedite to the 
King of France the treaty in question, with a request that he will 
cast into the Bastille provisionally, and then send to me, all who 
have taken part in this expedition ; and that is a prayer with which 
the King will certainly comply.’ ” 

A cry of terror broke from all comers of the table. 

“There ! there ! there ! ” said d’Artagnan, this brave M. Monk 
has forgotten one thing, and that is that he does not know the 
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name of any one of you ; I alone know you, and it is not I, you may 
well believe, who will betray you. Why should I? As for you, I 
cannot suppose you will be silly cnou}:^h to denounce yourselves, 
fc»r then the King, to spare himself the expenses of feeding and 
l<Kiging you, will send you off to Scotland, where the seven 
hundred and f(L>rty-one gibbets are to be found. That is all, 
messieurs ; I have not another word to add to what I Jiave had the 
honour to tell you. I am sure you have understood me perfectly 
well, have you not, M. Mcnneville?” i 

“Perfectly,’* replied the latter. \ 

“Now the crowns!” said d’Artagnan. “Shut the doors,” h^ 
cried, and opened the bag upon the table, from which rolled 
several fine gold crowns. Every one made a movement towards 
the floor. 

“Gently!” cried d’Artagnan, “I insist upon it nobody stoops, 
and then I shall not be out in my rec koning.” He found it all. right, 
gave fifty of those splendid crowns to eacli man, and received as 
many iKiudit tions as he bestowed pieces. “Now,” said he, “if 
it were possible for you to reform a little, if you could become good 
and honest citizens ” 

“I’hat is rather diflicult,” said one of the troop. 

“What then, captain?” said another. 

“Because I might be able to find you again, and, who knows? 
refreshed from lime to time by some windfall.” He made a sign 
to Menncville, who listened to all he said with a composed air, 
“ Menncville,” said he, “come with me. Adieu, my brave fellows ! 
I need not recommend you to be discreet.” 

Menncville followed him, whilst the salutations of the auxiliaries 
were mingled with the sweet sound of the money clinking in their 
jxickets. 

“Menncville,” said d’Artagnan, when they were once in the 
street, “you were not my dupe; beware of being so. You did not 
appear to me to have any fear of the gibbets of Monk, or the 
Bastille of His Majesty King Louis XIV., but you will do me the 
I'avour of being afraid of me. Then listen ; at the smallest word 
that sliall escape you, I will kill you as I would a fowl. I ha\c 
absolution from our holy father the Pope in rny ptxket.” 

“I assure you I know absolutely nothing, my dear M. d’,\rta- 
gnan, and that your words have all been totne so many articles of 
faith.” 

“I was quite sure you were an intelligent fellow,” said the 
musketeer; “I have tried you for a length of lime. These fifty 
gold crowns which I give you more than the rest, will prove the 
estimation I hold you in. Take them.” 
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“Thanks, Monsieur d’Arlagnan,*’ said Menneville, 

“With that sum you can really become an honest man/* 
replied d’Artagnan, in the most serious tone possible. “It would 
be disgraceful tor a mind like yours, and a name you no longer 
d«.re to bf ar, to sink ibr ever under the rust of an evil life. Become 
a gallant man, Menneville, and live for a year upon those hundred 
gold i rowns : it is a good provision, twice that of a high ofhccr. In 
a )ear come to me, and, mordioux! I will make something of you.'* 
Menneville swore, as his comrades iiad sworn, that he would 
b»’ as mule as the tomb. And yet some one must liave spoken; 
and as, to a certainty, it was not one of the nine companions, as, 
equally certainly, it was not Menneville, it must liave been 
d’Artagnan, who, in his quality of a (iascon, had his tongue very 
near to Ins lips. For, in short, if it was not he, w ho could it be ? 
And how ran it be explained tliat the .secret of the deal roller 
pierced wuth holes should tome to our knowledge, and in so 
complete a fashion that we have, as has been seen, related the 
history of it in all its details the mc»st intimate; details wJiirh, 
besides, throw a light as new as unexpected upon all that portion 
c.f the histor)' of England whicli lias been left, iq> to the present 
day, completely in tlic shade by the historians of our neighbouis? 


HOW A GROCER COULD TROVE HIMSELF A HERO 

His accounts once settled, and his recommendations made, 
d’Artagnan thought of nothing but regaining Paris as soon as 
possible. Alhos, on his part, was anxious to reach home and to 
repose a little. However entire may remain the charac ter and the 
man after the fatigues of the voyage, the traveller perceives with 
pleasure, at the close of the day — even though the clay has been a 
fine one, — that night is approaching, and will bring a little sleep 
with it. So, from Boulogne to Paris, jogging on side by side, the 
two friends, in some degree absorbed each in his individual 
thougiits, conversed of nothing sufficiently interesting for us to 
intrude upon our readers with. Each of them, gi\'cn up to his 
personal reflections, and constructing his future after liis own 
fashion, w'as above all anxious to abridge the distance by speed. 
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Athos and d’Artagnan arrived at the barriers of Paris on the 
evening of the fourth day after leaving Boulogne. 

“Where are you going, my friend ?“ asked Athos. “I shall 
direct my course straight to my hotel.*’ 

“And I straight to my partner’s.** 

“Well, but shall we not meet again?” 

“If you remain in Paris, yes ; for I shall stay here.” 

“No; after having embraced Raoul, with whom I haVe 
appointed a meeting at my hotel, I shall set out immediately for 
La F^rc.” A 

“Well, adieu, then, dear and true friend.” \ 

“/!« revolt I I should rather say, for why can you not come andi 
live with me at Blois? You are free; you are rich. I will purchase 
for you, if you like, a handsome property in the environs of 
Cheveray or Bracieux. On^the one side you will have the finest 
woods in the world, which join those of Chambord ; on the other, 
admirable marshes. You who love sporting, and who, whether you 
admit it or not, are a poet, my dear friend, you will find pheasants, 
rayl, and teal, without reckoning sunsets and excursions on the 
water, to make you fancy yourself Nimrod and Apollo themselves. 
Awaiting the acquisition, you can live at La Ftrc, and we will 
go together to fly our hawks among the vines, as Louis XI 11. 
used to do. That is a quiet amusement for old fellows like us.” 

D’Artagnan took the hands of Athos in his own. “Dear Comte,” 
said he, “I^will neither say ‘Yes’ nor ‘No.’ Let me pass in Paris 
the time necessary for the regulation of my affairs, and accustom 
myself, by degrees, to the heavy and glittering idea wliich is 
beating in my brains and dazzles them. I am rich, do you see, and 
from this moment till the time I have acquired the habit of being 
rich, I know myself, and I shall be an unsupportablc animal. Now, 
I am not enough of a fool to wish to appear to have lost my wits 
before a friend like you, Athos. The habit is handsome, the habit 
is riclily gilded, but it is new, and does not seem to fit me.” 

Athos smiled. “So be it,” said he. “But as you have introduced 
this subject, dear d’Artagnan, will you allow me to offer you a little 
advice?” 

“Yes, willingly.” 

“When wealth falls to any one late or all at once, that any one, 
in order not to change, will most likely become a miser, that is to 
say, will not spend much more money than he had done before ; 
or else become a prodigal, and contract so many debts as to 
become poor again.” 

“Oh! but what you say looks very much like a sophism, my 
dear philosophic friend.” 
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“I do not think so* Will you become a miser?*’ 

“No, pardieu! I was one already, having nothing* Let us 
change.” 

“Then you will be prodigal.” 

“Still less, mordiowc! Debts terrify me. Creditors appear to me 
by anticipation, those devils who turn the damned upon the 
gridirons ; and as patience is not my dominant virtue, I am always 
tempted to thrash those devib.” 

“You are the wisest man I know* and stand in no need of 
counsel from any one. Great fools must they be wiio think they 
have anything to teach you. But arc we not at the Rue Saint 
Honore?’* 

“Yes, dear Athos.” 

“Look yonder, on the left, that small, long white house is the 
hotel at which I lodge. You may observe tliat it lias but two stages ; 
I occupy the first ; the other is let to an officer whose duties (»biigc 
him to be absent eight or nine months in the year, — so I am in 
that house as at iny own home, without the expense.” 

“Oh! how well you manage, Athos 1 What order and what 
liberality ! They are what I wbh to unite ! But, of what use tiying ! 
that comes from birth, and cannot be acquired.’* 

“You are a flatterer! Well! adieu, dear friend. By the way, 
remember me to Master Planchet, he was always a lad of spiiit.” 

“And of heart too, Athos, Adieu.” 

And they separated. During all this conversation, d’Artagnan 
had not for a moment lost sight of a certain pack-horse, whose 
panniers were stuffed with leather bags concealed under some 
hay. Nine o’clock was striking at Saint-Mine ; Planchct’s lads were 
shutting up hb shop. D’Artagnan stopped the postilion who rode 
the pack-horse, at the corner of the Rue des Lombards, und<*r a 
pent-house, and calling one of Planchct’s boys, he desired him 
not only to take care of the two horses, but to watch the postilion ; 
after which he entered the shop of the grocer, wJio had just 
finbhed supper, and who, in hb little private room was, with a 
degree of anxiety, consulting the calendar, from which, every 
evening, he scratched out the day that was past. At the moment 
when Planchet, according to hb daily custom, with the back of 
hb pen, erased another day, d’Artagnan kicked with hb feet at 
the door, and the blow m^e hb steel spur jingle. “Oh! good 
Lord!” cried Planchet. The worthy grocer could say no more; 
he perceived hb partner. D’Artagnan entered with a bent back 
and a dull eye : the Gascon had an idea with regard to Planchet. 

“Good God!” thought the grocer, looking earnestly at the 
traveller, “he looks very sad 1 ” The musketeer sat down. 
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“My dear Monsieur d’Artagnan !** said Pianchet, with a 
horrible palpitation of the heart. ^*Herc you arc! and your 
health 

“lolcrably good! Pianchet, tolerably good !’* said d’Artagnan, 
with a profound sigh. 

“Ah ! 1 scc,“ continued Planclict, more and more alarmed, “ the 
expedition has been a trying onc?“ 

“Ycs,“ said d’Artagnan, A shudder ran through llie whole 
frame of Pianchet. “1 should like to have .something to drink,.'' 
said the musketeer, raising his head piteously. 

Pianchet ran to the cui>board, and poured d'Artagnan out son 
wine in a large glass. U'Arlagnan cxaininecl the bottle. 

“What wine is that.^“ ask<*d he. 

“Alas! that which you prefer, monsieur,” said Plant hel ; “that 
good old Anjou wine, which was one day nearly costing us all so 
dear.” 

“Ah !” replied d'Artagnan, with a mclancholv smile. “Ah ! iny 
poor Plan(.hct! ought 1 still to drink good wine.-*” 

“ Clome ! my dear master,” said Pianchet, making a supei human 
ellorl, whilst all his contracted muscles, his paleness, and his 
tieinbliug benrayt'd the most acute anguish, “Come! I have been 
a soldier, and consequently have sciiiie c'ouragc; dc» not make me 
linger, dear Monsieur d’.Xrtagiuui ; our money is lost, is it not?” 

Belorc he answ'eicd, d’Artagnan ttx)k time which ajjpeared an 
age to the poc»r giocer. Nevertheless he did nothing but turn 
about upon his chair. 

“And if that were the case,” said he slowly, mo\ing his head 
up and down, “if that w*ere the case, what would you say, my dear 
friend.^” 

Pianchet, from bt ing pale turned yellow. It miglit have been 
thought he was going to swallow his tongue, so full became his 
throat, so red w'crc his eyes! 

“Tw'cnty thousand livres!” murmured he. “Twenty themsand 
livres, though ” 

D’Artagnan, with his neck cUmgaterd, his legs stretched out, 
and his hands hanging listlessly, IcKiked like a statue of discourage- 
ment. Pianchet tore up a sigh fiom the deepest cavities ot his 
breast . 

“Well,” said he, “I see how it is. Let us be men! It is all over, 
is it not? The principal thing Is, monsieur, that you have saved 
your life.” 

“Doubtless! doubtless! — life is something — but I am ruined!” 

“Gk^od Ix^rd, monsieur!” said Planehet, “if it is so, we must 
despair for that; you shall become a grcK'cr with me; I wall 
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make you my partner, we will share the profits, and if llierc should 
be no more prolits, well, why then we will share the almonds, 
raisins, and prunes, and W'c will nibble together the last quarter of 
Dutch cheese.” 

D’Artagnan could hold out no longer. '' Mordiauxf^ 'cried [»c, witJi 
great emotion, “thou art a brave fellow^ by my honour. Plane het. 
You have not been p>Iaying comedy, have you? You have not seen 
the pack-horse with the saddle-bags under the slu'd yondei?” 

“What horse? What saddle-bags?” said Planchct, whosi* 
trembling heart began to suggest that d’Arlagnan was mad. 

“ Why ! the English bAgiymordwux/ ” said d'Artagnan,all radiaiit, 
quite transfigured. 

“Ah! good G<k 1!” articulated Planchet, drawing back bclore 
the da/zling fire of his looks. 

“ Imbecile 1” cried d’Artagnan, “you think me mad ! mordioux! 
on the confraiy, never w'as my head more clear, or rny iicarl more 
joyous. I’o the saddle-bags, Planchct, to the money-bags ! ” 

“But to wiiat bags, in Heaven’s name.*" 

D’Artagnan puslied Planchet towards the window. “Und^*r 
the pent-liouse, yonder, don’t you sec a horse?” 

“ Yt's, yes !” 

“Don’t you see vour lads chatting with the poslilum?” 

“ Yes, yes., yes ! ” 

“ W'cll ! you know the name of that lad, be< ausc h»* is your own. 
C:all him,” 

“Abdon ! Abdon!” vociferated Planchct from the window. 

“Bring the hcsi^sc!” shouted d’Artagnan. 

“Bring the home!” screamed Planchet. 

“Now' give ten livres to the postilion,” said d’Artagnan, in the 
tone he would have employed in commanding a mameuvre ; “ lwt» 
lads to bring up the two first saddle-bags, two to bring up the two 
last™- and, move, rnordiottx! be alive!” 

Planchct precipitated himself dowm the stairs, as if the devil 
had Ijeen at his heels. 'Die moment after, the lad.s asccndtxl the- 
staircase, bending beneath their burden. D’Arlagnan sent them 
off to their garrets, carefully dosed the door, and addressing 
Planchct, who, in liis turn, looked a little wild,— 

“Now, we are by ourselves,” said he; and he spread uf)on the 
floor a large cover, and emptied the first saddle-bag into it. 
Planchct did the same W'ith the second; then d’Artagnan, all in 
a tremble, let out the precious boweb of the third willi a kihle. 
When Planchct heard the provoking sound of the silver and gold 
— when he saw bubbling out of the bags the shining crowas, wJucli 
glittered like fish from the sweep-net w'hcn he felt himself 
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plunging his hands up to the elbow in that still rising tide of yellow 
and silver pieces, a giddiness seized him, and he sank like a man 
who is thunderstruck, heavily down upon the enormous heap, 
which his weight caused to roll away in all directions. Planchet, 
suffocated with joy, had lost his senses. D’Artagnan threw a glass 
of white wine in his face, which, incontinently, recalled him to 
life, 

“Ah! good heavens! good heavens! good heavens!” sail 
Planchet, wiping his moustache and beard. 

** Mordiouxr^ said d’Artagnan, “there arc a hundred thousand 
livres for you, partner. Draw your share, if you please; and I will 
draw mine.’* 

“Oh! the lovely sum! Monsieur d’Artagnan, the lovely sum!” 

“I confess that, half an hour ago, I icgrettcd that I had to 
give you so much ; but I now no longer regret it ; thou art a brave 
grocer, Planchet. I'here, let us close our accounts, for, as they say, 
short reckonings make long fiicnds.” 


39 

mazauin’s gaming party 

I N a large chamber of the Palais-Royal, covered witli a dark 
coloured velvet, which threw into strong relief the gilded frames 
of a great number of magnificent pictures, on the evening of the 
arrival of the two Frenchmen, the whole court was assembled 
before the alcove of M. Ic Cardinal dc Mazarin, who gave a party, 
for the purpos<‘s of play, to the King and Queen. A small screen 
separated three prepared tables. At one of these tables the King 
and the two Queens were seated. Louis XIV., placed opposite 
to the young Queen, his wife, smiled upon her with an expression 
of real happiness. Anne of Austria held the cards against the 
Cardinal, and her daughter-in-law assisted her in her game, when 
she was not engaged in smiling at her husband. As for the Cardinal, 
who was reclining on his bed, his cards were held by the Comtesse 
de Soissons, and he watched them with an incessant look of 
interest and cupidity. 

The Cardinal had been painted by Bernouin; but the rouge, 
which glowed only on his checks, threw into stronger contrast the 
sickly pallor of the rest of his countenance and tlie shining yellow 
of his brow. His eyes alone acquired a more lively expression from 
this auxiliary, and upon those sick man’s eyes were, from time to 
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time, turned the uneasy looks of the King, the Queen, and the cour- 
tiers. The fact is that the two eyes of the Signor Mazarin were 
the stars more or less brilliant in which the France of the seven- 
teenth century read its destiny every evening and every morning. 
Monscigneur neither won nor lost; he was, therefore, neither gay 
nor sad. It was a stagnation in which, full of pity for him, Anne of 
Austria would not have willingly left him; but in order to altiact 
the attention of the sick man by some brilliant stroke, she must 
have either won or lost. To win would have been dangerous, 
because Mazarin would iiave changed his indifference for an ugly 
grimace; to lose would likewise have been dangerous, because 
she must have cheated, and the Infanta, who watched her game, 
would doubtless have exclaimed against her partiality for Mazarin. 
Profiting by this calm, the courtiers were chatting. Wlien not in 
a bad humour, M. dc Mazarin was a very charming prince, and 
he, who prevented nobody from singing, provided they paid, was 
not tyrant enough to prevent people from talking, provided th(‘y 
made up their minds to lose. They were chatting then. At the first 
table, the King’s younger brother, Philip, Due d’ Anjou, was 
admiring his handsome face i#the glass of a l>ox. His favour] t(% 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, leaning over the armchair of the prince, 
was listening, with secret envy, to the Comte de Guiche, another 
of Philip’s favourites, who was relating in choice terras the various 
vicissitudes of fortune of the royal adventurer, Charles II. He told, 
as so many fabulous events, all the history of his peregrinations in 
Scotland, and his terrors when the enemy’s party was so closely 
on his track; of nights passed in trees, and days passed in hung<T 
and combats. By degrees, the fate of the unfortunate King 
interested his auditors so greatly, that the play languished even at 
the royal table, and the young King, with a pensive look and 
downcast eye, followed, without appearing to give any attention 
to it, the smallest details of this Odyssey, very picturesquely related 
by the Comte dc Guiche. 

The Comtesse dc Soissons interrupted tlic narrator, **Conf<tss, 
Comte, you arc inventing.” 

“Madame, I am repeating like a parrot all the histories related 
to me by Englishmen. I am compelled to my shame to 

say I am as textual as a copy.” 

“Charles II. would have died before he could have endured all 
that.” 

Louis XIV. raised his intelligent and proud head, “Madame,” 
said he in a grave tone, still partaking .something of the timid 
child, “ Monsieur Ic Cardinal will tell you that in my minority, the 
affairs of France have been in jeopardy, — and that if 1 had bcem 
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older, and obliged to take sword in hand, it would sometimes have 
been for the evening meal/* 

“Thanks to God,’* said the Cardinal, who spoke for the first 
lime, “your Majesty exaggerates, and your supper has always been 
ready with that of your servants.” 

The King coloured. 

“Oh!” cried Philip, inconsiderately, from his place, apd 
without ceasing to admire himself,*’ — “I recollect once at Milijn, 
the supper was laid for nobody, and that the King ate two- thirds 
of a slice of bread, and abandoned to me the other third.” \ 

The whole assembly, seeing Mazarin smile, began to laugli. 
(Jourtiers flatter kings with the remembrance of past distressed 
as with the hopes of future good fortune. 

“It is not to be denied that the crown of France has always 
remained firm upon the Jieads of its kings,” Anne of Austria 
hastened to say, “and tliat it has fallen off from that of the King 
of England ; and w'hcn, by chance, that crown oscillated a little, 
— for there arc thronequakes as well as earthquakes, — every time, 
I say, that rebellion threatened it, a good victory restored tran- 
quillity.” ♦ 

“With a few gems added to the crown,” said Mazarin. 

The Comte de Ciuichc was silent; the king composed his 
(ountcnancc, and Mazarin exchanged looks with Anne of Austria, 
iis if to thank lier for her intervention. 

“It is of no consequence,” .said Philip, smoothing his liair; 
“my cousin Charles is not handsome, but he is very brave, and 
has fought like a Rcisler ; and if he continues to light thus, no 
doubt he will finish by gaining a battle, like Rocroy ** 

“He has no soldiers,” interrupted the Chevalier de Lorraine. 

“The King of Holland, his ally, will give him some. I would 
willingly have given him some if I had been King of France.” 

Louis XIV. blushed excessively. Mazarin affected to be more 
allentive to his game than ever. 

“By this time,” resumed the Comte de (Juiche, “the fortune 
of tliis unhappy prince is decided. If he has been deceived by 
Monk he is ruined. Imprisonment, perhaps death, will finish what 
exile, battles, and privations have commenced.” 

Mazarin’s brow' became clouded. 

“Is it certain,” said Louis XIV., “that His Majesty Charlc's II. 
has quitted the Hague?” 

“Quite certain, your Majesty,” replied the young man; “my 
father has I'eceived a letter containing ail the details; it is even 
known that the King has landed at Dover ; some fishermen saw 
him entering the port ; the rest is still a mystery.” " 
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should like to know the rest,’* said Philip impetuously. “You 
know, — you, my brother.** 

L<juis XIV. coloured again. That was the third time within an 
himr. "‘Ask Monsieur le l^ardinal,’* replied he, in a tone which 
made Mazarin, Anne of Austria, and everybody else open their eyes. 

“Which means, my son,’* said Anne of Austria, laughing, “that 
the King docs not like alTairs of slate to be talked of tuit of the 
council.’* 

Pliilip received the reprimand \Nith a good grac e, and bowed, 
fiisl smiling at his btolher, and thru at his moihci'. Hut Mazarin 
saw from the eorner of his eye that a grouj^ was alxml to l»e 
lormed in tlie corner of the room, and that the Due' d*Anjo\i, with 
the Comte de Guithe, and the Chevalier dc Lorraine, prev<*nted 
from talking aloud, might say, in a whispe r, what it was not 
convenient should be said. He was beginning then to dart at 
them glances full of mistrust and uneasiness, inviting Ann<j of 
Austria to throw perturbation amidst the unlawful assembly, when, 
suddenly, Bernouin, entering under the tapestry of the bedroom, 
whispered in the ear of Mazarin, “ Monscigneur, an envoy from 
His Majesty, the King of England.’* 

Mazarin could not help exhibiting a slight emotion, which w.is 
percciv(*d by the King. I’o avoid being indiscreet, still less than 
not to appear useless, Louis XIV. rose immediately, and approach- 
ing His Eminence, wished him gcKxi-night. All the assembly had 
risen witJi a great noise of rolling of chairs and tables being pushed 
away. 

“Let everybody depart by degrees/* said Mazaiin in a whisper 
to Louis XIV., “and be so good as to excuse me a few minutes. 
I am going to expedite an ati'air about which 1 wish to converse 
with your Majesty this very evening.’* 

“And the Queens.^’’ a.skcd Louis XIV. 

“And M. Ic Due d’Anjou/* said His Eminence. 

At the same time he turned round in his ruelUy the curtains of 
which, in falling, concealed the bed. The Cardinal, nevertheless, 
did not lose sight of the conspirators. 

“M. Ic Comte dc Guiche,” said he, in a fretful voice, whilst 
putting on, behind the curtain, his dressing-gown with the 
assistance of Bernouin. 

“I am here, monseigneur,** said the young man, as he 
approached. 

“Take my cards, you arc lucky. Win a little money for me of 
these gentlemen.” 

The young man sat down at the table from which the King 
withdrew to talk with the two Queens. A serious game was 
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commenced between the Comte and several rich courtierg. In 
the meantime Philip was discussing questions of dress with the 
Chevalier dc Lorraine, and they had ceased to hear the rustling 
of the Cardinal*s silk robe from behind the curtain. His Eminence 
had followed Bernouin into the closet adjoining the bedroom. 


40 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE 

The Cardinal, on passing into his cabinet, found the Comte de 
la luVc, who was waiting for him, engaged in admiring a very fine 
Raphael placed over a sideboard covered with plate. His Eminence 
came in softly, lightly, and silently as a shadow, and surprised the 
countenance of the Comte, as he was accustomed to do, pretending 
to divine by the simple expression of the face of his interlocutor, 
what would be the result of the conversation. But, this time, 
Mazarin was disappointed in his expectations: he read nothing 
upon the face of Athos, not even the res}>ect he was accustomed to 
meet with on all faces. Athos was dressed in black, with a simple 
lacing of silver. He wore the Holy Ghost, the Garter, and the 
Golden Fleece, three orders of such importance, that a king alone, 
or else a player, could wear them at once. 

Mazarin rummaged a long time in his somewhat troubled 
memory to recall the name he ought to give to this icy figure, 
but he did not succeed. “ I am told,” said he, at length, “you have 
a message from England for me.” 

And he sat down, dismissing Bernouin, who, in his quality of 
secretary, was getting his pen ready. 

“ On the part of His Majesty, the King of England, yes, your 
Eminence,” 

“You speak very good French, for an Englishman, monsieur,” 
said Mazarin graciously, looking through his fingers at the Holy 
Gliost, Garter, and Golden Fleece, but more particularly at the 
face of the messenger, - 

“I am not an Englishman, but a Frenchman, Monsieur le 
Cardinal,” replied Athos. 

“It [is remarkable that the King of England should choose 
a Frenchman for liis ambassador ; it is an excellent augury. Your 
name, monsieur, if you please.” 
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” Comte de la F^^rc,’* replied Athos, bowing more slightly than 
the ceremonial and pride of the all-powerful minister rcquii*cd. 

Mazarin bent his shoulders, as if to say ; — “ I do not know tliat 
name.” 

Athos did not alter his carriage. 

“And you come, monsieur,” continued Nfazarin, “to tell 
me ” 

“I come on the part of His Majesty the King of Great Britain 

to announce to the King of France ” Mazarin frowru'd. “'Fo 

announce to the King of France,” continued Athos impcrturhahly, 
“the happy restoration of His Maj<‘sty Chalk's II. to the* throne 
of his ancestors.” 

Thi% shade did not rsca|>e his cunning Eminence. Mazarin 
was too much accustomed to mankind, not to sec in the cold and 
almost haughty politeness of Athos, an index of Itostilily, which was 
not of the temperature of that hot-hous^ called a court. 

“You have powers, I suppose.”* askc'd Mazarin in a short, 
querulous tone. 

“Yes, monseigneur.” And the word “inonseigncur** came so 
[>ainfully from the lips of Athos, that it might be said it skinnc'd 
them. 

“In that case, show them.*’ 

Athos took from an embroidered velvet bag which he carried 
under his doublet, a despatch. The Cardinal held out Jjis hand 
for it, “Your pardon, monseigneur,” said Athos. “My despatch 
is for the King,” 

“Since you are a Frenchman, monsieur, you ought to know 
what the position of a prime minister is at the court of France.*’ 

“There was a time,” replied Athos, “when I occupied myself 
with the importance of prime ministers; but I have formed, long 
ago, a resolution to treat no longer with any but the King.” 

“Then, monsieur,” said Mazarin, who began to be irritated, 
“you will neither see the minister nor the King.” 

Mazarin rose. Athos replaced his despatch in its bag, bowed 
gravely, and made several steps towards the door. This coolness 
f xiisperated Mazarin. “ What strange diplomatic proceedings arc 
these!” cried he. “Are we again in the times in w'hich Cromwell 
N< nt us bullies in the guise of envoys.’* You want nothing, monsieur, 
but the steel cap on your head, and a Bible at your girdle,” 

“Monsieur,” replied Athos dryly, “I have never had, as you 
have, the advantage of treating with M. Cromwell ; and 1 have 
only seen his envoys sword in hand : 1 am therefore ignorant of 
liow he treated w'ith prime ministers. As for the King of England, 
Charles II., I know that when he writes to His Majesty King 
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Louis XIV., he docs not write to His Eminence the Cardinal 
Mazarin. I see no diplomacy in tlie distinction.’^ 

“Ah !” cried Mazarin, raising liis attenuated hand, and striking 
his head; “1 remember now!'’ Athos looked at him in astonisli- 
incnt. '‘Yes, that is it !” said the Cardinal, continuing to look at 
his interlocutor; “yes, that is certainly it. I know you now, 
monsieur. Ah! diavofo^ I am nr) longer astonished.” 

“In fact, I was astonished that with the excellent memory' your 
Eminence has,” replied Athos, smiling, “you have not recognised 
me before.” \ 

“Always refractory and grumbling — monsieur — monsicuiV - 
What do they call you? Stop — a name of a river — Potamos; iioU- 
the name of an island — Naxos; no, per Giove! — the name ol a 
mountain —Athos I now 1 have it. Dcliglited to see you again, and 
to be no longer at Rueil, where you and your damned companions 
made me pay lansoin. Fronde! .still Fronde! accursed Fronde! 
Oh, what grudges ! Why, monsieur, have your antipathies survived 
mine? If any one had cause to (omplain, I think it could not be 
you, who got out of the affair not only in a sound skin, but with 
tlie Order of the Holy Ghost round your neck.” 

“MonNi<‘ur lo Cardinal,” replied Athos, “permit me not to 
cn(er into considerations of that kind. I have a mission to fulfil. 
Will you facilitate the means for my fulfilling that mission, or will 
you not?” 

“I am astonished,” said Mazarin, — “quite delighted at liaving 
regained the remembranf c' ; ” and, bristling with malicious points, 
“1 am astonished, monsieur— Athos — that a Frorideur like vou 
should have acc ejjted a mission to Alazarin, as used to be said 

in the gocxl old times ” And Mazaiin began to laugh, in spite' 

of a painful cough, which cut short his sentences, converting llierti 
into sobs. 

“I have only accepted the mission to the King of France, 
MonNieur ie C^ardinal,” retorted the Comte, though with less 
asperity, for he thought he had sufiiciently the advantage to show 
himself moderate. 

“And yet, monsieur le Frondeur^'^ said Mazarin gaily, '‘the affair 
with which you cliarge yourself must, from the King ” 

“With which I am charg^^d, nion,seigneur. I do not 
run after aflairs.” 

“Be it so, I say that this negotiation must pass through my 
hands. Let us lose no precious time, then. Tell me (he conditions.” 

“I have had the honour of assuring your Eminence that the 
letter alone of' His Majesty King Cliarles II. contains the revelation 
of his wishes.” 
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“Pooh ! you arc ridiculous with your obstinacy, Monsieur Athos. 
It is plain you have kept company with the Puntans yonder. 
As to your secret, I know it better tlian you do ; and you have done 
w rongly, perhaps, in not having shown some respet l loi a V( ry old 
and sutfering man, w'ho has laboured much during his lit'e, and 
kept the field bravely for his ideas as you have for yours. You will 
not communicate your letter to me? You will .say notliing to in»^ * 
Wonderfully well! Come with me into my chanibei; yem shall 
.sp('ak to the King — and before the King. Now then, one Iasi 
word : who gave you the Flee ce,^ I remembe!* y<»u passed for ha\'ing 

the Garter; but as to the Fleece, 1 did not know^ ’* 

‘'Recently, monscigneur, Spain, on the o<T:isi(>u of the marriage 
of His Majesty Louis XIV., sent King Gharlcs II. a patent of 
the Fleece in blank ; C'fiarles 11. immediately transmitted it to nu*, 
filling up the blank with my tiame.“ 

Mazarin arose, and leaning on the artn of Hernouin, he relurn<‘d 
to his touch at the moment the name of M. le Prince was being 
announced. The Prince dc Condc, the first print of the hlood, 
the tonqueror of Rticroy, Letts, and Nordlingcn, was, in fact, 
t nteiing the apartment of Mt)nscigncur de Ma/arin, followed by 
his gentlemen, and had already saluted the King, when the prime 
minister raised his curtain, Athos had time to se<‘ Raoul |>!e.ssing 
die hand of tlie Comte dc Guiclie, and to relutn him a smilr* for 
his respectlul bow. He had lime, likewise, to sec the radiant 
countenance of the C^ardiiial when he perceived before him, upon 
the table, an entirmtius heap of gold, whidi tlie Comte tie Gnit li<‘ 
had won in a luri t)f link, after His Eminence liatl tonfidcd Ins 
cards to him. So, forgetting ambassador, embassy, and piinte, 
his first thought was of the gold. “Wha(!“ cried the old man - 
“all that — won?*’ 

“Some fifty thousand crownis; yes, morLseigneur,** replied the 
Ckmitc de Guiche, rising. “Must I give up rny place to your 
Eminence, or shall I continue?” 

“Give up! give up! you arc mad. \Ou W'uuld lose all you have 
won. Peste/^’ 

“Monscigneur!” said the Prince dt! Conde, bowuig. 
“(iood-evening, Monsieur Ic Prince,” said tfic minister, in a 
< arclcss tone ; “it is very kind of you to visit an old sick friend.” 

“A friend!” murmured the Comte dc la F^rc, at witnessing 
with stupor this monstrous alliance of words; “friend! when the 
parties arc Conde and Mazarin!” 

Mazarin seemed to divine the thought of the hfotukur^ for lie 
smiled upon him wath triumph, and immediately, Site, ” s«ti(l 
he to the King, “1 have the honour of presenting to your Majesty 
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Monsieur Ic CJomtc dc la Fibre, ambassador from His Britannic 
Majesty, An aiTair of state, messieurs,” added he, waving his hand 
to all who filled (he chamlxir, and who, the Prince de Condc at 
their liead, all disappeared at the simple gesture. Raoul, after a 
last look cast at the! Comte, followed M. dc Conde. Philip of Anjou 
and the QjJecn appeared to be consulting about departing. 

“A family affair,” said Mazarin suddenly, detaining them in 
their scats. “I'his gentleman is the bearer of a letter in which 
King Charles II., completely restored to his throne, demands an 
alliance l:)ctween Monsieur, the brother of the King, and Made- 
moiselle Henrietta, granddaughter of Henry IV. Will you rcniit 
your letter of credit to the King, Monsieur Ic Comte?*' 

Athos remained for a minute stupefied. How could the minister 
possibly know the contents of the letter, which had never bceit 
out of his keeping for a single instant ? Nevertheless, always master 
of himself, he held out the despatch to the young King, Louis XIV., 
who took it with a blush. 


41 

THE RECITAL 

The malice of the Cardinal did not leave much for the ambas- 
sador to say; neverthclc.ss, the word “restoration** had struck the 
King, wh(», addressing the Comte, upon whom his eyes had been 
fixed since liis entrance — “Monsieur,** said he, “will you have 
the kindness to give us some details of English affaii's. You come 
from (hat country, you arc a Frenchman, and the orders which I 
sec glitter upon your person amiouncc you to be a man of merit as 
well as a man of quality.** 

“Monsieur,** said the Cardinal, turning towards the Queen- 
Mother, “is an ancient servant of your Majesty’s, Monsieur le 
Comic de la F^re.’* 

Anne of Austria was as oblivious as a queen whose life had been 
mingled with fine and stormy days. She looked at Mazarin, whose 
malign smile promised licr something disagreeable; then she 
solicited from Atlios, by another look, an explanation. 

“Monsieur,** continued the Cardinal, “was a Trcville mus- 
keteer, in the sci vice of the late King. Monsieur is well acquainted 
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With England^ whither he has made several voyages at various 
periods ; he is a subject of the highest merit.*’ 

These words made allusion to all the remembrances which Anne 
of Austria trembled to evoke. England, that was her hatred of 
Richelieu and her love of Buckingham; a Treville musketeer, 
that was the whole Odyssey of the triumphs which had made llie 
heart of the young woman throb, and of the dangers which liacl 
been so near overturning the throne of the young Queen. These 
words had much power, for they rendered mule and attentive 
all the royal personages, who, with very various sentiments, set 
about recomposing at the same time the mysterious, which tlie 
young had not seen, and which the old had believed to be for 
ever effaced. 

“Sj>cak, monsieur,” said Louis XIV., the first to escape from 
trouble-s, suspicions, and remembrance . 

“Yes, speak,” added Mazarin, to whom the little piece of 
malice inflicted upon Anne of Austria had restored energy and 
gaiety. 

“Sire,” said the Ck)mte, “a sort of miracle has changed the 
whole destiny of Charles II. That which men, till that time, had 
been unable to do, Ck)d resolved to accomplish.” 

Mazarin coughed, while tossing about in his bed. 

“King Charles 11. ,” continued Athos, “left the Hague neither 
as a fugitive nor a conqueror, but like an absolute king, who, alter 
a dbtant voyage from his kingdom, returns amidst universal 
l>cncdictions.” 

“A great miracle, indeed,” said Mazarin ; “for, if the news w'as 
true, King Charles 11., who was just returned amidi.1 benedictions, 
went away amidst musket-shots.” 

The King remained impassible. Philip, younger and more 
frivolous, could not repress a smile, which flattered Mazarin as 
an applause of his pleasantry. 

“It is plain,” said the King, “there is a miracle ; but God, who 
does so much for kings. Monsieur le Comte, nevertheless employs 
the hands of man to bring about the triumph of his designs. To 
what men does Charles II. principally owe his re-cstablishmcnt ” 

“Whv,” interrupted Mazarin, “without any regard for the self- 
love of the King, does not your Majesty know that it is to M. Monk? ’* 

“I ought to know it,” replied Louis XIV. resolutely; “and 
yet I ask monsieur, the ambassador, the causes of the change in 
this Monsieur Monk?” 

“And your Majesty touches precisely the question,” replied 
Aihos; “for without the miracle I have had the honour to speak 
of, Monsieur Monk would probably have remained an implacable 
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enemy to Charles II. God willed that a strange, bold, and 
ingenifius idea should enter into the mind of a certain man, whilst 
a devoted and courageous idea took possession of the mind of 
another man. The < omblnation of these two ideas brought about 
suf h a change in the position of M. Monk, that, from an inveterate 
enemy, he became a friend to the deposed King.’* 

“These are exactly the details I disked for,” said the* King. 
“Who and wiiat arc the two men of whom you speak?” 

“'I wo hVenrhm<‘n, sire,” 

“Indeed! 1 am glad of that.’* 

“And the two ideas,” said Mazarin; “I am more curious abou 
ideas than about men, for my part.’* 

“Yes,” murmured the King. 

“'The second idea, the devott^U reasonable idea — the leaM 
important, sire--- was to go^and dig up a million in gold, buried 
by King Charhs I. at Newuestle, and to purchase with that gold 
the adheieiH e oi Mc»nk.” 

“Oh. oh!” said Mazaiin, reanimated by the word “million.” 
“But Newcastle was at the time occupied by Monk.” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Cardinal, and tliat is why I venture to call 
the idea courageous as well as dc*voted. It was necessary, if Monk 
relused the oilers of the negotiator, to reinstate King Charles II. 
in possession of this million, which W'Jis to be torn, as it were, from 
the loyjilty and not the loyalism of General Monk. I'his was 
ellcctcxl, in spite ol many difficulties: the general proved to be 
loyal, and allowcxl the* monc'y to be take n away.** 

“It sc'cms to me,” said the timid, thoughtful King, “that 
Charles II. could not have known of tliis million whilst he was in 
Paris.” 

“It seems to me,” rejoined the C4ardinal maliciously, “that His 
Majesty the King of (ircat Britain knerw perfectly well of this 
million, but that he preferred having two millions to having one.” 

“Sire,” said Alhos firmly, “the King of England, wdiilst in 
IVance was so poor that he had not even money to take the post ; 
so destitute of hope that he frequently thought of dying. He was 
so entirely ignorant of the existence of the million at Newr;isllc, 
that but for a gentleman — one of your Majesty’s subjccls — the 
moral depository of the million, and \vho rcvc'alcd tlic secret to 
King Charles II., that prince would still be Tcgetating in the most 
cruel forgclfuln<\ss.” 

“Let us pass on to the strange, bold, and ingenious idea.” 
interrupted Mazarin, whose sagacity foresaw a check. “What was 
that idea?” 

“'Phis — Monk formed the only obstacle to the re-cstablishmcnt 
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of thr lallrn King. A Frcnciinian imagined the idea of suppressing 
this obstacle.’* 

“Oh! oh! but that is a scoundrel, that Frenchman/’ said 
Mazarin : “and the idea is not so ingenious as to prevent its author 
being iu d up by the neck at the Place dc Greve, by decree ol the 
Parliament/’ 

“Your Eminence is mistaken/’ replied Alhos dryly; “I did 
not say that the Frenchman in qa<*stion had resolved to assassinate 
M. Monk, but only to suppress him. I’Jie words of the Fk ik h 
language liavc a value which the gentlemen of I Vance know 
perleetly. Besides, this is an affair of wai ; and wlu n men st*r\e 
kings against their enemies they are not to he condemned by a 
Parliament — God is their judge, lliis French gentleman, then, 
fornw d the idea of gaining pos.session of the fxrrson ol Monk, and 
he executed ills plan.” 

Fhe King became aniiiialcd at the recital of great actions, i'hc 
King’s younger brother struck the table w ith his hand, exclaiming, 
“Ah ! that is line !” 

“Hr carried off Monk?” said the King. “VVliy, Monk was in 
his camp.” 

“And the gentleman was alone, sire.” 

“That is marvellous!” said Philip. 

“Marvellous indeed!” cried the King. 

“Good! There arc two little lions unchained,” murmuierl the 
C^irdinal. And with an air of spite, which he did not dissemble: 
“ I am unacquainted with these details, will you guarantee the 
authenticity of them, monsieur?” 

“All the more easily, Monsieur Ic Cardinal, from having seen 
the events.” 

Fhe King had involuntarily drawn dose to the Comte, the Due 
d’Anjou had turned sharply round and pressed AUios on the other 
side. 

“Next! monsieur next!” cried they both at the same time. 

“Sire, M. Monk, being taken by the Frenchman, was brought 
to King Charles II. at the Hague. The King rcston^d Monk his 
liberty, and the grateful general, in return, gave Charles II. the 
throne of Great Britain, for which so many valiant people have 
died without result.” 

Philip clapped his hands with enthusiasm, Louis XIV., more 
reflective, turned towards the Comte dc la F^irc, 

“Is this true,” said he, “in all its details?” 

“Absolutely true, sire.” 

“That one of my gentlemen knew the secret of the million, 
and kept it?” 
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•*Ycs, sire.” 

"The name of that gentleman?” 

"It was your humble servant/’ said Athos simply, and bowing. 

A murmur of admiration made the heart of Athos swell with 
pleasure. He had reason to be proud, at least. Mazarin, himself, 
had raised his arms towards heaven. 

"Monsieur,” said the King, "I will seek, I will find means to 
reward you.” Athos made a movement, "Oh, not for ybur 
probity, to be paid for that would humiliate you ; but I owe you 
a reward for having participated in the restoration of my brother. 
King Charles 11.” \ 

"Certainly,” said Mazarin. 

" It is the triumph of a good cause which fills the whole house of 
France with joy,” said Anne of Austria. 

"1 continue,” said Louis XIV.; "is it also true that a single 
man penetrated to Monk,* in his camp, and carried him off?" 

"That man had ten auxiliaries, taken from a very inferior 
rank.” 

"And nothing but them?” 

"Nothing more.” 

"And you call him?” 

"Monsieur d’Artagnan, formerly lieutenant of the musketeers 
of your Majesty." 

Anne of Austria coloured ; Mazarin became yellow with shame ; 
Louis XIV. was deeply thoughtful, and a drop of sweat fell from 
his pale brow. "What men!” murmured he. And, involuntarily, 
he darted a glance at the minister which would have terrified him, 
if Mazarin, at that moment, had not concealed his head under his 
pillow. 

"Monsieur,” said Uie young Due d’Anjou, placing his hand, 
delicate and white as that of a woman, upon the arm of Athos, 
" tell that brave man, I beg you, that Monsieur, brother of the 
King, will, to-morrow, drink his health before five hundred of the 
best gentlemen of France.” And, on finishing these words, the 
young man, perceiving that his enthusiasm had deranged one 
of his ruffles, set to work to put it to rights with the greatest care 
imaginable. 

"Let us resume business, sire,” interrupted Mazarin, who never 
was enthusiastic, and who had no ruffles on. 

"Yes, monsieur,” replied Louis XIV. "Enter upon your 
communication, Monsieur Ic Comte,” added he, turning towards 
Athos* 

Athos immediately commenced, and offered in due form the 
hand of the Princess Henrietta Stuart to the young Prince, the 
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King’s brother* The conference lasted an hour; alter which the 
doors of the chamber were thrown open to the courtiers, who 
resumed their places, as if nothing had been kept from them in the 
ocrupalions oi llial evening, Alhos then found himself again with 
Kaf)uJ, and the father and son were able to clasp hands once 
more. 


42 

IN WHICH MAZAKIN BECOMES PRODIGAL 

Whilst Mazarin was endeavouring tl> recover from the serious 
alarm he had just experienced, Athos and Raoul were exchanging 
a few words in a corner of the apartment. “Well, here you are at 
Paris, then, Raoul?” said the Comte. 

“Yes, monsieur, since the return of M. Ic Prince.” 

“I cannot converse freely with you here, because we are ob- 
served; but I shall return home presently, and shall expert you 
as soon as your duty permits.” 

Raoul bowed, and, at that moment, M. Ic Prince came up to 
tJiem. The Prince had tJiat clear and keen look which distinguishes 
birds of prey of the noble species : his physiognomy itself presented 
several distinct traits of this resemblance. It is known, that in the 
Prince de Gonde, the aquiline nose rose out sharply and incisively 
from a brow slightly retreating, rather low than high, wiiich, 
ac cording to the railcrs of tlic court, a pitiless race even for genius, 
constituted rather an eagle’s beak than a human nose, in the heir 
of the illustrious princes of the house of Gonde. Tliis penetrating 
look, this imperious expression of the whole countenance, generally 
disturbed those to vshom the Prince spcjke, more than either 
majesty or regular beauty could have done in the conciucror of 
Rocroy. Besides this, the fire mounted so suddenly to his projecting 
eyes, that with the Prince every sort of animation resembled 
f)assion. Now, on account of his rank, everybody at the court 
respected M. Ic Prince, and many even, seeing only tlic man, 
t arried their respect as far as terror. Louis de Gonde then advanced 
towards the Cc^mte de la Fere and Raoul, with the marked inten- 
tion of being saluted by the one, and of speaking to the other. 
No man bowed with more reserved grace tjian the Comte de la 
F^rc, He disdained to put into a salutation all the shades which 
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a courtier ordinarily borrows from the same colour — the desire 
to please. Athos knew his own personal valu<% and bowed to the 
Prince like a man, correcting by something sympathetic and un- 
deiinahlc that which might have appeared otrensive to the pride 
of the higlicsl rank in the inflexibility ot' his attitude. The Prince 
wa.s about to speak to Raoul. Athos prevented him. ‘Tf M. le 
Vicorntc dc Rragelonne,** said he, “weie not one of the humble 
s<n’vants of your Royal Higlmcss, I would beg him to prc)nouiK<^‘ 
my name before you, Prince.” ' 

‘T have the honour to address Monsieur le Comte de la 
said Condc instantly. \ 

“My prolet to?,” added Raoul, blushing. ' 

“One of tlic most honourable men in the kingdom,” continued 
the PriiK f' ; “one of the first gentlemen of Piancc, and of whom [ 
have heard so much that 1 have frequently desired to numb'-r 
him among my friends.” * 

“An honour of wliich I .should be unworthy,” replied Atlios, 
“Init for the respect and admiration I cntcitain for your Roval 
Highness.'* 

“Monsieur de Bragelonnc,” said the Prince, “is a good oflleei, 
who, it is plain, has been to a good school. Ah, Moasieur le 
Comte, in your time, generals had soldiei's!” 

“ riuil is tni(‘, iiionseigncur ; but nowadays soldiers have 
generals.*' 

This compliin(*nt, which savoured so little of flattery, made 
to thrill with joy a man whom already Europe considered a lieio, 
and who might be thought to be satiated with praise. 

“I very much regret,** continued the Prince, “that yc^u should 
have retired from the servic'C, Monsieur le Comte ; for it is moo' 
than probable that the King will soon have a war with Holland 
or England, and opportunities for distinguishing himself would 
not be wanting lor a man who, like you, knows Great Britain 
as well as you do France.” 

“I believe I may say, inoascigneur, that I liave acted wisely 
in retiring from the service,’* said Athos, smiling. “France and 
Great Britain will hcnccfoi ward live like two sisters, if 1 can trust 
my presentiments.” 

“Your pi'cscnlimcnts.^” 

“Stop, nionseigneur, listen to what is being said yonder, at the 
table of Moasieur le Cardinal.” 

The Cardinal had just raised himself upon one elbow', and made 
a sign to the King’s brother, who went to him. “ Moaseigneur,” 
said tiie Cardinal, “pick up, if you please, all those gold crowas.” 
And he pointed to the enormous pile of yellow and glittering 
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purees wliich the Comte dc Guiche had raised by degrees before 
hira> by a surprising run of luck at play. 

“For mc?“ cried the Due d’Anjou. 

“Those fifty thousand crowns ; yes, moascigaeur, they arc yours.'* 

“Do you give them to me?” 

“I hav^c been playing on your account, inoaseigneur.” leplic'cl 
the Cardinal, getting weaker and weaker, as if this effort oi giving 
money had exhausted all his physical and moral faculties. 

“Oh, good heavens ! ” exclaimed Philip, wild with joy, “ what a 
f(»rtuiiatc day ! ” and he himself, making a rake of his fingers, drew 
a part of the sum into his pockets, which he filled, and still full 
a third remained on the table. 

“Chevalier,” said Philip to his favourite, the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, “come hither, Chevalier.” The favourite quickly 
obeyed. “Pocket the rest,” said the young Prince. 

I'his singular scene was only taken* by the persons present as a 
touching kind of family fete. The Cardinal assumed the airs of a 
father with the sons of France, and the two young princes had 
giown up under his wing. No one then imputed to pride, or eve n 
impertinence, as would be done nowadays, this liberality on the 
part of the first minister. The com tiers were satisfied with envying 
the Prince. The King turned away his Jicad. 

“I never had so much money before,” said the young Piinee, 
joyously, as he crossed the chamber with his favourite, to go to 
his carriage. “No, never! What a weight these crowns arc!” 

“But why has Monsieur le Cardinal giv<n the money all at 
once?” ask^ MoiLsieur le Prince of the Comte dc la Fere, “lie 
must be very ill, the dear Cardinal!” 

“Yes, monscigneur, very ill, without doubt; he looks very ill, 
£is your Royal Highness may perceive.” 

“Certes! but he will die of it. A hundred and fifty thousand 
livres! Oh, it is incredible! But why, comte? Tell me a reason 
for it?” 

“Patience, monseigneur, I beg of you. Here comes M. le Due 
d’Anjou, talking with the Chevalier dc Lorraine; I should not be 
surprised if they spared us the trouble of being indiscreet. Listen 
to them.” 

In fact, the chevalier said to the Prince in a low voice, “Mon- 
seigneur, it is not natural for M. Mazarin to give you so mut h 
money. Take care ! you will let some of the pieces fall, monseigneur. 
What design has the Cardinal upon you, to make him so 
generous?” 

“As I said,” whispered Athos in the Prince’s car ; “that, perhaps, 
is the best reply to your question.” 
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•‘Tell me, monseigncur/’ reiterated the Chevalier impatiently, 
as he was calculating, by weighing them in his pocket, the quarter 
of the sum which Jiad fallen to his share by rebound. 

“My dear Chevalier, a nuptial present.** 

“How, a nuptial present!** 

“Eh ! yes, I am going to be married 1 ** replied the Due d* Anjou, 
without jxTCciving, at the moment he was passing, the Prince and 
Athos, who both bowed respM*ctfully. 

The Cihevalier darted at the young Duke a glance so strang^, 
and so malicious, that the Comte de la F^jre quite started at 
beholding it. \ 

“You! you be married!** repeated he; “oh! that’s impossible\ 
You would not commit such a folly!** 

“Bah! I don’t do it myself; 1 am made to do it,’* replied the\ 
Due d’Anjou. “But come, quick! let us get rid of our money.** 
Ihcreupon he disappeared with his companion, laughing and 
talking, whilst all heads were bowed on his passage. 

“Then,** whispered the Prince to Athos, “that is the secret.” 

“It was not I that told you so, monscigneur.” 

“He is to marry the sister of Charles II.?” 

“I believe so.” 

The Prince reflected for a moment, and his eye shot forth one 
of its most unfrequent flashes. “Hum!” said he slowly, as if 
speaking to himscll'; “once more our swords are to be hung on 
the wall — for a long time!” and he sighed. 

All which that sigh contained of ambition silently stifled, of 
illusions extinguished, and hopes disappointed, Athos alone 
divined, Ibr he alone had heard that sigh. Immediately after, the 
Prince took leave and the King left the apartment. Athos, by a 
sign made to Bragclonne, renewed the desire he had expressed 
at the commencement of the scene. By degrees the chaml^r was 
deserted, and Mazarin was left alone, a prey to sufferings which he 
could no longer dissemble, “Bernouin! Bernouin!” cried he, in 
a broken voice. 

“What docs monseigneur want?” 

“Guenaud — ^let Gu6iaud be sent for,” said His Eminence. “I 
think I am dying.” 

Bernouin, in great terror, rushed into tlie cabinet to give the 
order, and the messenger, who hastened to fetch the physician, 
passed the King’s carriage in tlic Rue Saint-Honor^. 
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OUENAUD 

The order of the Cardinal was pressing; Gii<fnaud quickly 
obeyed it. He found his patient stretched upon his bed, his legs 
swelled, livid, and his stomach collapsed. Mazarin had just under- 
gone a severe attack of gout. He suffered cruelly, and with the 
impatience of a man who has not been accustomed to resistances. 
On the arrival of Guenaud : ‘*Ah ! ” said lie ; “ now I am saved ! ’* 
Guenaud was a very learned and circumspect man, who stood 
in no need of the critiques of Boilcau, to obtain a reputation. 
When in face of a disease, if it werj personified in a king, he 
treated the patient as a 1 urk or Moor. He did not therefore reply 
to Mazarin as the minister expected: “Here is the doctor; 
good-bye, disease!** On the contrary, on examining liis patient, 
with a very serioas air, — 

“Oh! oh!** said he. 

“ Eh ! what ! Guenaud ! How you look ! ** 

** I look as I ought to do on seeing your complaint, monsoigneur, 
it is a very dangerous one.** 

“The gout — Oh I yes, the gout.’* 

“With complications, monseigneur.** 

Mazarin raised himself upon his elbow, and, questioning by 
look and gesture : “What do you mean by that? Am 1 worse than 
I believe myself to be?** 

“Moascigneur,” replied Guenaud, taking a scat near the bed, 
“your Eminence has both worked hard and suffered much during 
your life.** 

“But I do not feel very old. The late M. de Richelieu was only 
seventeen montlis younger than I, when he died of an incurable 
disease. I am young, Guenaud, liardly fifty-two.** 

“Your Eminence is more than that. How long did the Fronde 
last?*’ 

“Why do you ask such a question, Guenaud?” 

“ In Older to make a calculation, monseigneur ” 

“About ten years altogether.** 

“Very well. If you count each year of the Fronde as three years ; 
that would make thirty. But we will call it twenty— add the extra 
ten to fifty-two, and we have sixty-two. You are sixty-two years 
old, monseigneur. That is a considerable age.” 

As he spoke he Celt the patient’s pulse. It was far from satisfactory, 
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ami the physician, in spite of the sick man’s interruptions, went on 
to say, — 

“We ought rightly to reckon each year of the Fronde as ihiec 
years; so you have lived seventy-two years.” 

Mazarin turned pale, and his voice was faint as he said, — 
“Are you speaking seriously, Guenaud,'*” 

“I am sorry to say I am, monseigneur.” 

“Vc»u mean that you are trying to break the news to me tliat 
you think badly of rny case.” . 

” riiat is true, inoascigneur. But to a man of your genius ailcl 
courage it is hardly necessary to disguise the facts.” i 

'I'he cardinal breathed with such difhculty tliat he iaspireq 
pity even in a pitiles.s physician. “There arc disc'ascs and diseases,” 
resumed Mazarin. “From some of them |)eople escape.” 

“'Fhal is true, monscigneur.” 

“Is it not:*” tried Mazarin, almost joyously; “for, in short, 
what else would be the use of |x>wer, ofslrengtli of will ? Or what 
use would genitis be — your genius, Ciuenaud ^ Of what use would 
be science and art, if the patient, who disposes of all that, cannot 
be saved from peril 

Ciuenaud w«xs about to o|>en his mouth, but Mazarin continued. 
“Remember,” said he, “1 am the most confiding of your 
patients ; remcMubcr I obey you blindly, and tliat conse- 
quently ” 

“I know all that,” said Guenaud. 

“I shall be cured then?” 

“ Moiwcigncur, there is nc‘ithcr strength of will, nor power, nor 
genius, nor science that can resist a disease which God doubtless 
sends or which he cast upon the earth at the creation, with full 
power to destroy and kill mankind. When the disease is mortal, 

it kills, and nothing can ” 

“Is — my — disease — mortal?” asked Mazarin 
“Yes, monseigneur.” 

His Kmincncc sank down for a moment, like an unfortunate 
wretch who is crushed by a falling column. But the spirit ot‘ 
Mazarin wiis a strong one, or rather his mind was a firm one. 
“(imhiaud,” said he, recovering from the lirst shock, “you will 
permit me to apfxial from your judgment. I will call togctlier the 
most learned men of [Europe; I will comiik them. 1 will live, in 
short, by the virtue of I care not what remedy,” 

“Monseigneur must not suppose,” said Guenaud, “that I have 
the presumption to pronounce alone upon an existence so valuable 
as youiN. I have alrcatly assembled all the good physiciails and 
practitioners of France and Europ>e. There were twelve of them.” 
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“And they said ** 

“ rhey said (hat your Eminence was attacked with a motl.il 
disease; I have the consultation signt^d in my porilolio. If >oiir 
Eminence will pk\Lse to see it, you will find the names ol all the 
incurable diseases we liave met with. There is first ~ ” 

“No, no!"' (lied Mazarin, pushing away the paptr, “No no, 
Chienaud, I yield ! I yield ! ” And a profound silenc<‘, dui ing w hu h 
the (Ordinal resumed his senses and recovered his sitengih, 
succeeded to the agitation of this scene. “ Thc're is another tiling, “ 
murmuicd Ma/arin; “there are empirics and rhariatans. In luy 
country, those whom physicians abandon, run the chaia e ol a 
vender of orvietan wiiich ten limes kills them, but a hundred 
times saves them/* 

“Has not your Eminence observed, that during the last month 
1 have altered my remedies ten times 

“Yes.— Well r* 

“Well, 1 have spent fifty thousand livres in purchiising the 
seen IS of all these fellows : the list is exhausted, and so is my purse. 
You arc not cured; and, but ibr my art, you would be dead.” 

“ That ends it!” murmured the Cardinal; “that ends it ” 

And he threw a melancholy look upon the riches wliic h sui roundt'd 
him. “And mu.st 1 quit all that:*” .sighed he. “1 am dying, 
Gutkiaud! I am dying!” 

“Oh! not yet, monscigneur,” said the physician. 

Mazarin seized his hand. “In what tirne.^” asked he, fixing 
his two large eyes upon the impassible countenaiue ol the 
physician. 

“Monscigneur, wc never tell that.” 

“To ordinary men, perhaps not; but to me — to me wIk>sc 
every minute is worth a treasure. Tell me, Guenaud, tell me!” 

“No, no, moaseigneur.” 

“1 insist upon it, I tell you. Oh, give me a month, and for eve ry 
one of those thirty days 1 will pay you a hundred thousand livres.” 

“Monscigneur,” replied Guenaud, in a firm voice, “it is Ciod 
w-ho can give you days of grace, and not I . (iod only allow's you a 
fortnight.” 

The Cardinal breathed a painful sigh, and sank back u|x>n his 
pillow, murmuring, “Thank you, Guenaud, thank you!” 

The physician was about to depart; the dying man raising 
himself up: “Silence!” said he, with eyes of Ilame, “silence!” 

“Monseigneur, I have known this secret two months; you sec 
that I have kept it faithfully.** 

“Go, Guenaud; I will take rare of your fortune.s; go, and tell 
Brienne to send me a clerk called M, Colbert. Go!” 
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COLBERT 

Colbert was not far off. During the whole evening he hajd 
remained in one of the corridors, chatting with Bernouin and 
Bricnnc, and commenting, with the ordinary skill of people of r 
court, upon the views which developed themselves, like air^ 
bubbles upon the water, on the surface of each event. It is doubtless 
time to trace, in a few words, one of the most interesting portraits 
of the age, and to trace it with as much truth, perhaps, as con- 
temporary painters have been able to do. Colbert was a man in 
whom the historian and the moralist have an equal right. He 
was thirteen years older than Louis XIV., his future master. 
Of middle height, rather thin than otherwise, he had deep-set 
eyes, a mean appearance, coarse black and thin hair. A look full 
of severity, of harshness oven, a sort of stiffness, which, with 
inferiors, was pride, with superiors an affectation of superior 
virtue; a surly cast of countenance, upon all occasions, even when 
looking at himself in a glass alone — such is the exterior of the 
personage. As to the moral part of his character, the depth of his 
talent for accounts, and his ingenuity in making sterility itself 
productive, were much boasted of. Colbert had formed the idea 
of forcing governors of frontier places to feed the garrisons without 
pay, with what they drew from contributions. Such a valuable 
quality made Mazarin think of replacing joubert, his intendant, 
who was recently dead, by M. Colbert, who had such skill in 
nibbling down allowances. Colbert by degrees crept into the court, 
notwithstanding the meanness of his birth, for he was the son of a 
man who sold wine as his father had done, but who afterwards 
sold cloth, and then silk stuffs. Colbert, destined for trade, had 
been a clerk to a merchant at Lyons, whom he had quitted to 
come to Paris in the office of a Chatclct procurcur named Bitemc. 
It was here he had learned the art of drawing up an account, and 
the much more valuable one of complicating it. This stiffness of 
Colbert's had been of great benefit to him; so true is it that 
Fortune, when she has a caprice, resembles those women of 
antiquity, whose fantasy nothing physical or moral, in cither 
things or men, disgusted. Colbert, placed with Michel Lctcllicr, 
secretary of slate in 1648, by his cousin Colbert, seigneur dc Saint- 
Penangc, w^ho favoured him, received one day from the minister 
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a commission for Cardinal Mazarin. His Eminence was then in 
the enjoyment of flourishing health, and the bad years of the 
Fronde had not yet counted triple and quadruple for him. He 
was at Sedan, very much annoyed at a court intrigue in which 
Anne of Austria appeared to wish to desert his cause. Of tiiis 
intrigue Lctellicr held the thread. He had just received a letter 
from Anne of Austria, a letter verv' valuable to him, and strongly 
compromising Mazarin ; but as he already played the double part 
which serv'cd him so well, and by wliich he always managed 
two enemies so as to draw advantage from both, cither by em- 
broiling them more and more or by reconciling them, Michel 
Letcllicr wished to send Anne of Austria’s letter to Mazarin, in 
order that he might be acquainted with it, and consequently 
would be pleased with his having rendered him a service so 
willingly. To send the letter was an easy matter; to recover it 
again, after having communicated if, that was the difliculty, 
Letellier cast his eyes around him, and seeing the black and meagre 
clerk scribbling away with his scowling brow, in his ofhee, 
he preferred him to the best gendarme for the execution of Ins 
design. 

Ciolbert was commanded to set out for Sedan, with positive 
orders to carry the letter to Mazarin, and bring it back to [.ctcllier. 
He listened to his orders with scrupulous attention, required it to 
be repeated to him twice, and was particular in learning whether 
the bringing back was as necessary as the communicating, and 
Letellier replied, sternly, “More necessary.” Then lie set out, 
travelled like a courier, without any rare for his body, and placed 
in tlie hands of Mazarin, first a letter from Letellier, which 
announced to the Cardinal the sending of the precious letter, and 
tiien that letter itself. Mazarin coloured greatly whilst reading 
Anne of Austria’s letter, gave Colbert a gracious smile, and 
dismissed him. 

“When shall I have tlic answer, monseigneur?” 

“To-morrow.” 

‘ ‘ To-morrow^morning ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

The clerk turned upon his heel, after sporting his very best bow. 
The next day he was at his post at seven o’clock. Mazarin made him 
wait till ten. He remained patiently in the antechamber ; his turn 
l>eing come, he entered. Mazarin gave him a sealed packet. 
Upon the envelope of this packet were these words, — “A Monsieur 
Michel Letellier,” etc. Colbert looked at the packet with much 
attention ; the Cardinal put on a pleasant countenance, and pasiicd 
him towards the door. 
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^*Aiid the letter of the Queen-Mother, monseigneur? ** asked 
CloU>crt. 

“It is witli the rest in the packet,” said Mazarin. 

“Oh ! very well,” replied Colbert; and placing his hat between 
his knees, he began to unseal the packet. 

Mazarin uttered a cry. “Wliat are you doing?” said he angrily. 

“I am unsealing the packet, monseigneur.” 

“You mistrust me, then, do you.^ Did any one ever sec such 
impertinence?” 

“Oh, monseigneur, do not be angry with me ! It is certainly not 
your Imiincnce’s w'ord I place in doubt, God forbid!” ' 

“What then?” ' 

“It is the carefulness of your chaiicery, motLscigneur. What is 
a letter? A rag. May not a rag be forgotten? And, look, inon-> 
seigneur, look if 1 was not right. Your clerks have forgotten the 
rag; the letter is not in the packet.” 

“You are an insolent fellow, and you have not looked,” cried 
Mazarin, very angrily; “begone and wait my pleasure.” Whilst 
saying these words, with subtlety perfectly Italian, he snatched 
the packet from the hands of Colbert, and re-entered his apart- 
ments. 

but tliis anger could not last so long as not to be replaced in 
time by reason. Mazarin, every morning, on opening his closet 
door, found the figure of Colbert as a sentinel behind the bench, 
and this disagreeable figure never failed to ask him humbly, but 
willi tenacity, for tlic Queen-Mother’s letter, Mazarin could hold 
out no longer, and was obliged to give it up. He accompanied this 
ixjstitution with a most severe reprimand, during which Colbert 
contented himself with examining, feeling, even smelling, as it 
were, the paper, the characters, and the signatures, neither more 
nor Iciis than if he had had to do witli the greatest forger in the 
kingdom. Mazarin behaved more rudely still to him, but Colbert, 
still imj^assible, having obtained a certainty that the letter was tiie 
true one, went off as if he had been deaf. This conduct afterwards 
was worth the post of Joubert to him; for Mazarin, instead of 
bearing malice, admired him, and was desirous of attaching so 
miu h tidclity to himself. 

It may be judged, by this single anecdote, what the character 
of Colbert was. Events, developing themselves, by degrees allowed 
all the ix)wcrs of his friend to act freely. Colbert was not long in 
insinuating himself into tlic good graces of the Cardinal; he 
became even indispensable to him. The clerk was acquainted with 
all his accounts, without the cardinars ever having spoken to 
him about them. This secret between them was a powerful tic, 
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and iliLs was why, when about to appear before (he Master of 
air »t her world, Mazarin was dcsiroiLS of (aking good counsel in 
disposing of the wealth he was so unwillingly obliged to leave in 
this world. After the visit of Guthtaud, lie therefore sent for 
C>)lbcrt, desired him to sit down, and said to him : “Let us con- 
verse, Monsieur (.kilbert, and seriously, for I am very sick, and I 
may chance U) die.’* 

“Man is mortal,” replied Ckilbert. 

“I liave always remcmbcrc‘d tiiat, M. Clolberl, and I lia\e 
worked in that prevision. You know that 1 have annused a little 
wraith.” 

I know you have, monseigneur.” 

“.\t how much do you estimate, as near ;is you can, the amount 
of lliis wealth, M. Colbert.^** 

“At forty millions, five hundred and sixty ihoasand, two 
hundred livrcs, nine sous, eight dciiicfs,” replied Ck)lbert. 

liic^ Cardinal fetched a dc‘cp sigh, and l(x>ked at Colbert with 
wonder; but he allowed a smile to steal across his lips. 

“Property known,** added Colbert, in reply to tliat .smile. 

'Liic Cardinal made quite a sun in his bed. “What do you mean 
by that.-*** said he. 

“I mean,” said Colbert, “that besides those forty millioits, five 
hundred and sixty thoasand, two hundred livrcs, nine sous, eight 
deuiers, there are ihirlecn millicias that are not known of.** 

“0z{//** sighed Mazarin, “what a man!” 

At this moment the head ol llornouin af)peared through the 
cni))ra.surc of the clcK>r, 

“What L it?** asked Mazarin, “and why do you disturb me?” 

“ I'hc 'I'he.uin father, your Kminence’s director, was sent for 
thi'» evening; and he cannot come again to monscigiicur till aftc'r 
to-rnoirovv.” 

Mazarin Icxjkcd at Colbert, who arose and took his hat, saying ; 
“I will come again, monscignemr.** 

Mazarin he.silated, “No, no,’* said he; “I have as imuli 
l)usinciii> to transact with you as with him. Besides you arc my 
other confessor — and what I hav'c to say to one, the other may 
hear. Remain where you are, Cloll>crt.” 

“But, moriseigneur, if tliere be a secret of penitence, will the 
director consent to my being here?” 

“ Do not trouble yourself alx>ut that, come in to tire ruelif.** 

Ck)lbert bowed, and went into the ruelU. 

“Introduce the Theatin father,” said Mazarin, closing the 
:u ruins. 
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THE cardinal’s CONFESSION 

The Thcatin entered deliberately, without being too mudh 
astonished at the noise and agitation which anxiety for the health 
of the Cardinal had raised in his household. “Come in, my 
reverend father.” said Mazarin, after a last look at the ruelle\ 
“come in, and console me.” 

“That is my duty, monseigneur,” replied the Thcatin. 

“Commence by sitting down, and m^ing yourself comfortable, 
fpr I am going to begin by* a general confession ; you will after- 
wards give me a good absolution, and I shall believe myself 
more tranquil.” 

“Monseigneur,” said the father, “you arc not so ill as to make 
a general confession urgent — and it will be very fatiguing — take 
care,” 

“You suspect, then, that it may be long, father?” 

“How can I think it otherwise, when a man has lived so 
completely as your Eminence has done?” 

“Ah! that is true! — yes — the recital may be long.” 

“The mercy of God is great,” snuffled the Theatin. 

“Stop,” said Mazarin, “there 1 begin to terrify myself with 
having allowed so many things to pass which the Lord might 
reprove.” 

“Is not that always so?” said the Thcatin naively, removing 
farther from the lamp his thin pointed face, like that of a mole. 
“Sinners arc so: forgetful beforehand, and scrupulous when it is 
too late.” 

“I was all pride. Look you, father, I will endeavour to divide 
that from capital sins.” 

“I like divisions, when well made.” 

“I am glad of that. You must know that in 1630 — alas! that is 
thirty-one years ago I ” — 

“You were then twenty-nine years old, monseigneur.” 

“A hot-headed age. I was then something of a soldier, and I 
threw myself at Casal into the arquebusades, to show that I rode 
on horseback as well as an officer. It is true, I restored peace 
between the Frendi and the Spaniards. That redeems my sin a 
little.” 
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** I sec no sin in being able to ride well on horseback,” said the 
Thcatin ; ” that is in perfect good taste, and docs honour to our 
gown. In my quality of a Christian, I approve of your having 
prevented the effusion of bkKxl ; in my quality of a mdnk, I am 
proud of the bravery a monk has exhibited.*' 

Mazarin bowed his head humbly. “Yt's,” said he, “but the 
consequences.**’ 

* * What consequences ? ’ ’ 

“Eh! that damned sin of pride has roots without end. From 
the lime that I threw myself in that manner between two armies, 
that I had smelt powder and laced lines of soldiers, I have held 
generals a little in contempt,” 

“Ah!” said the father. 

“There is the evil ; so tliat I have not thought one suppoi table 
since that time.” 

“The fact is,” said the I’heatin, “tliat the generals wc have had 
have not been remarkable.” 

“Oh!” cried Mazarin, “there was Monsieur le Prince, I have 
tormented him thoroughly!” 

“He is not much to be pitied; he has acquired sullicicnt glory, 
and suflicient wealth.” 

“That may be, for Monsieur le Prince; but M. Ik'aufort, for 
example — whom I made sufl’er so long in the dungeon of 
Vincennes?” 

“Ah ! but he was a rebel, and the safety of the state required 
that you should make a sacrifice. Pass on!” 

“I believe I have exhausted pride. There is another sin which 
I am afraid to qualify.” 

“I will qualify it myself. Tell it.” 

“You cannot fail to have heard of certain relations which I 
have had — ^with Her Majesty the Queen-Mother —the male- 
volent ” 

“The malevolent, raonscigneur, arc fools. Was it not necessary, 
for the good of the state and the interests of the young King, 
that you should live in good intelligence with the Queen? Pass 
on, pass on ! ” 

“I assure you,” said Mazarin, “you remove a terrible weight 
from my breast.” 

“These arc all trifles! Look for something serious.” 

“I have had much ambition, father.” 

“That is the march of great minds and things, moascigpicur.” 

“Even that trifle of the tiara?” 

“To be Pope is to be the first of Christians. Why should you not 
desire that?” 
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•*Tt has been printed, that to gain that object, I had sold 
Cainbrai to tlic Spaniards.” 

“You have, perhaps, yourself written pamphlets without too ‘ 
much persecuting pamphleteers.” 

“'rhen, reverend father, i have truly a clean breast. I feel 
n<jthing remaining hut slight percadiiloes,” 

“What are tiiey.‘” 

“Play.” 

“That is railicr mundane; but you wc^re obliged by the duties 
of greatness to keep a good house.” \ 

“ 1 rhealed a little.” \ 

“You took your advantage. Pass < 

“Well ! reverend father, I feel nothing else upon my consciente. 
Give me absolution, and my soul will be able, when God shall 

please to call it, to mount without obstacle to the throne ” 

The riieatin moved ncitlicr his arms nor his lips. “What aic 
yciu waiting for, father?” said Mazarin, 

**I am wailing for the end.” 

“The end of what?” 

“Of the confession, monscigneur.” 

“ But 1 have endc'd.” 

“ Oil, no ; your Eminence is mistaken.” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Search diligently.” 

“ I have searched as well as possible.” 

“TJicn 1 will ;issist your memory.” 

The Thcatin coughed several times. “You liave said nothing 
of avarice, another capital sin, nor of those millions,” said he. 

“Of wiiat millions, father?” 

“Why of those you possess, monscigneur.” 

“Father, that money is mine, w’hy should I speak to you about 
that?” 

“Because, see you, our opinions difler. Y’ou say that money is 
youi's, whilst I, I believe it is rather the property of others.” 

Mazarin lifted his cold hand to his brow, which was dewed with 
sweat. “How so?” stammeied he. 

“'J'his way. Your Excellency has gained much wealth— in the 
service of the King.” 

“Hum! much — that is not too much.” 

“Whatever it may b<‘, whence came that wealth?” 

“From the state. What do you conclude from that, father?” 
said Mazarin, who began to tremble. 

“I cannot conclude without seeing a list of the riches you 
possess. Let us reckon a little, if you please. You have the bishopric 
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of Metz? The abbeys of St. Clement, St. Arnoulch and St, Vinernt, 
-all at Metz?” 

‘'Yes.*’ 

“You have tlic abbey of St. JJeni.s, in France, “a niajj^nihcent 
|afvj>( iiy y' 

“ Y( s, talh<‘i 

ha\e the abbt v of Clunv, whifh is 

‘‘lli.ue;’ 

“ IJiat of St. Midau'-j at Soissonv, with a ie\eruie ol a hundied 

tli<m‘'MIKl llVK s.‘'’ 

“ I < .mnut deny it.” 

“ i liai of Si. \"i(toi, at MarseilUs. one ol ihe Iv st in the 
s(»nlh?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“A gf>()d million a year. With tlie emoluments of the {aidinal- 
ship aiui th<‘ ministry, I say too little when I say two millions a 
\cai. In ten peal's tliat is twt'iUy inilltons. and twenty millions 
placed out at fifty per cent. gi\e, by progiession, tw<‘ni>-thn'(‘ 
millions in ten )cars.” 

“How well you reckon, for a 'I'hcatin.” 

“Since your Eminence placed our order in the convent 
(Mtupy, near St. Germain des Pres, in 1641, I have kef>t the 
accounts of the society.” 

“And mine likewise, apparently, fathcT.” 

“One ought to know a little of everything, monseigneur.” 

“VC17 well. Conclude^ at present.” 

*T conclude that your baggage is too heavy to allow you to 
l^ass through the gates of Paiadise,” 

“Shall 1 he damned?” 

“If you do not make restitution, yc^.” 

Mazarin uttered a piteous ery. “Restitution! — but to wli<;m, 
good God?” 

“To the owner of that money, — to the King. 

“But the King did not give it me all,” 

“A moment, — docs not the King sign the orders?” 

Mazarin passed from sighs to groans. “Absolution ! absolution ! ” 
eiicd he. 

“Impossible, moascigneur. Restitution! restitution!” rcphetl 
the Theatin. 

“But you absolve me from all other sias, why not fn/m 
that?” 

“Because,” replied the father, “to absolve you for that moii\e 
would be a sin for which the King would never absolvr* me, 
rnoaseigneur.” 
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Thereupon the confessor quitted his penitent with an air full 
of compunction. He then went out in the same manner as he had 
entered. 

“ Oh, good God ! ” groaned the Cardinal “ Come here, Colbert, 
I am very, very ill indeed, my friend.** 


46 

THE DONATION 
• 

Colbert reappeared from behind the curtaias. 

“Have you heard?” said Mazarin. 

“Alas! yes, rnonscigneur.*’ 

“(jan he be right ? Can all this money be badly acquired?** 
“A Thcatin, monseigneur, is a bad judge in matters of finance,” 
replied Colbert coolly. “And yet it is very possible that, according 
to his theological ideas, your Eminence has been, in a certain 
degree, wrong. People generally find they have been so, — when 
they die. Against whom, however, did the I'hcatin make out that 
you had committed these wrongs? Against the King?** 

Mazarin shrugged his shoulders. “As if I had not saved both 
his state and its finances.** 

“That admits of no contradiction, rnonscigneur.** 

“Doc's it? Then I have received a merely legitimate salary, in 
spite of the opinion of my confessor?” 

“That is beyond doubt.’* 

“And I miglit fairly keep for my own family, which is so needy, 
a good fortune, -^thc whole even of what I have gained?” 

“I see no impediment to that, monseigneur.” 

“I felt assur^ that in consulting you, Colbert, I should have 
sage advTce,” replied Mazarin, greatly delighted. 

Colbert assumed his pedantic look. “ Monseigneur, *’ interrupted 
he, “ I think it would be quite as well to examine whether what 
the Theatin said is not a snare,*^ 

“Oh I a snare? What for? The Thcatin is an honest man.” 
“He believed your Eminence to be at the gates of the tomb, 
because your Eminence consulted him. Did not I hear him say — 
‘ Distinguish that which the King has given you from that which 
you have given yousclf.* Recollect, monseigneur, if he did not 
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say something a little like tliat to you? — that is quite a theatrical 
speech.” 

. “That is possible.” 

“In which case, monseigneur, I should consider you as required 
by the Thcatin to ” 

“To make restitution!” cried Mazarin, with great warmth. 

“Eh ! I do not say no.” 

“What, of all! You do not dream of such a thing! You speak 
just as the confessor did.” 

“lo make restitution of a part, that is to say, His Majesty's 
part ; and that, monscigneur, may have its dangci's. Your Eminence 
is too skilful a politician not to know that, at this moment, the 
King does not possess a hundred and fifty thousand livres clear 
in his coffers.” 

“That is not my affair,” said Mazarin triumphantly. “Tliat 
belongs to M. Ic Surintendant Fouqiict, whase accounts I have 
given you to verify for months past.” 

Colbert bit his lips at the name only of Fouquet. “ His Majesty,” 
s.'iid he, between his teeth, “has no money but that which M. 
Fouquet collects ; your money, monseigneur, would afford him a 
delicious banquet.” 

“Well, but I am not His Majesty’s Minister of Finance — I have 
my purse — certes. I would do much for His MajcsSty’s welfare — 
some legacy — but I cannot disappoint my family.” 

“The legacy of a part would dishonour you and oflcnd the 
King. Leaving a part ^ His Majesty, is to avow tliat that f>art 
hjis inspired you with ooubts as not being acquired legitimately.” 

“Monsieur Colbert!” 

“I thought your Eminence did me the honour to ask my 
advice?” 

“Yes, but you arc ignorant of the principal details of the 
question.” 

“I am ignorant of nothing, monseigneur; during ten years, all 
the columns of figures which arc found in France, have passed in 
review before me; and if I have painfully nailed them intf> niy 
brain, they arc there now so well riveted, that from the ofii« e of 
M, Lctcllier, which is sober, to the little secret largesses of M. 
Fouquet, who is prodigal, I could recite, figure by figure*, all the 
money that is spent in France, from Marseilles to Cherbourg.” 

“Tlicn, you would have me throw all my money into the colFns 
of the King?” cried Mazarin ironically; and from whom, at the 
same time, the gout forced painful moans. “Certes, the King 
would reproach me with nothing, but he would laugh at me, while 
squandering my millions, and with reason.” 
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**Your Eminence has misunderstood me. I did not, the least 
in the world, pretend that His Majesty ought to spend your 
m<»ncy.*^ 

**You said so, clearly, it seems to me, when you advised me to 
give it to him.” 

“All!” replied Ck>lbert, “that is because your Eminence, 
absorbed as you arc by your disease, entirely loses siglit of the 
character of Louis XIV. That character, if I may venture (o 
express myself thus, resembles that which momcigneur confes 
just now to the Theatin.” 

“ Go on — that is * 

“Pride! Pardon me, monseigrieur, haughtiness, nobleness'; 
kings have no pride, that is a human passion.” 

“Pride, yes, you arc right. Next?” 

“Well, monscigneur, if I have divined rightly, your Eminence 
has hut to give all your mohey to the King and that immediately.” 

“But what for,” said Mazarin, quite l>cwildcred. “He is 
anxious for my death, in order to inherit. Triple fool that I am I 
;I would prevent him!” 

“Exactly; if the donation be made in a certain form, he would 
refuse it.” 

“Well; but how?” 

“'Fhat is plain enough. A young man who has yet done nothing 
— wlio burns to distinguish himself — ^who burns to reign alone, 
will never take anything ready built, he will construct for himself. 
This prince, monscigneur, will never be^content witli the Palais 
Royal, which M. dc Richelieu left him, nor w'ith the Palais 
Mazarin, which you have caused to be so superbly constructed, 
nor with the Louvre, which his ancestors inhabited ; nor with St. 
Germains, where he was born. All that does not proceed from 
himself. I predict lie will disdain.” 

“And you would guarantee, that if I give my forty millions to 
the King ” 

“Saying certain things to him at the same time, 1 guarantee he 
will refuse them.” 

“But those things — what are they?” 

“ I will write them, if monscigneur will have the goodness to 
dictate them.” 

“Well, but, after all, what advantage will that be to me?” 

“An enormous one. Nobody will afterwards be able to accuse 
your Eminence of that unjust avarice with which pamphleteers 
have reproached the most brilliant mind of the present age.” 

“You aix: right, Colbert, you are right; go, and seek the King, 
on my part, and cany him iny will.” 
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**Your donation, monseigneur.” 

“But ii he should accept it! If he should even lliink of arcepting 
it!“ • 

“Then fJicre would remain thirleen millions for your tatiiily, 
and that a good round sum/* 

“But then )'ew would Ia<' either a fool or a traitor/* 

“And I am neither the one nor the other, nu)nseigncur. You 
appear to be much afraid tiie King will accept ; y ou Itavc a deal 
more reason to f(‘ar that he will not accept/* 

“But, see you, if he does not accept, I should like to guarantee 
iny tliiiteen leservcd millions to hirn - yts, I will do .so-"ye>. 
Ihit my pains are reliuning, I shall faint. I am very, very ill, 
Clollxit; 1 am very near my end!’* 

Ck)lbert staited. I'he Cardinal was indeed very ill; laige drof)s 
<»r sweat Bowed down upon his bed of agony% and the ftighllul 
paleness of a late streaming with witter, w'as a sp(‘cta(le which 
the most hardened practitioner could not have beheld w'ithout 
rompiLSsion. Ck)lhert was, without doubt, vc'ry much allec ted, lor 
he quilted the chamber, calling Bernouin to attend the dying 
man, and wT-nl into the coriidor. 'riiore, walking .about witli a 
meditative expression, wliich almost gave nobhmess to his vulgar 
hrad, his shoulders thrown up, his ncTk stretched out, his Iqw 
Jiall open, to give vent to unconnected fragments of incohcient 
tlioughu, he lashed up his courage to the pilch of the undertaking 
( ontc'mplaied, whilst within ten pares of him, scparalcal only by 
a wall, his maLSter w'lis Joeing stilled by anguish wlih h drew fioni 
him lamentable cries, thinking no more of the tn asurcs of the 
eartli, or of the joys of Paradise, but much of all lltc horrors of 
hell. Whilst buriiing-lv^l napkins, topicals, revulsives, and Guc- 
naud, who was recalled, were |>erfbrming their iunctions with 
increased activity, Colbert, holding his great head in both his 
hand.s, to compress within it tlic fever of the projects engendeied 
by tlie brain, was meditating the tenor of (he donation he would 
make Mazarin write, at the iirst hour of respite lus dLsea.se should 
aflord him. It would appear as if all the cries of the Cardinal, and 
all tlie attacks of death upon this representative of the past, wcie 
stimulants for the genius of this thinker with the bushy eyebrows, 
w ho v/ai turning already towards the rising of the new sun ol a 
regenerated society. Colbert resumed his place at Mazaiii/s 
pillow^ at the hrsl interval of pain, and persuaded him to dictatr a 
donation thus conceived. 

“.\bout to appear before God, the Master of mankind, 1 beg 
Uic King, who was my master on earth, to resume the w'calth 
wliich his bounty has bcstow'ed upon me, and which my family 
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would be happy to see pass into such illustrious hands. The 
particulars of my property will be found — ^they are drawn up — 
at the first requisition of His Majesty, or at the last sigh of his 
most devoted servant, Jules, Cardinal de Mazarin,** 

The cardinal sighed heavily as he signed this ; Colbert sealed 
the packet, and carried it immediately to the I-ouvre, whither the 
King had returnt^d. He then went back to his own home, rubbing 
his hands with the confidence of a workman who has done a gopd 
day*s work. 


47 

HOW ANNE OF AUSTRIA GAVE ONE PIECE OF ADVICE, AND 
HOW M. FOUqUET GAVE ANOTHER 

The news of the extremity into wliich the Cardinal had fallen 
had already spread, and attracted at least as much attention 
among the people of the Louvre as the news of the marriage of 
Monsieur, the King’s brother, which had already been announced 
as an official fact. Scarcely had Louis XIV. returned home, with 
his thoughts fully occupied with the var^us things he had seen 
and heard in the coui*se of the evening, when an usher announced 
tliat the same crowd of courtiers who, in tlic morning, had thronged 
his morning toilet, presented themselves when he was about to 
retire to rest, a remarkable piece of respect which, during the reign 
of the Cardinal, the court, not very discreet in its preferences, 
had accorded to the minister, without caring about displeasing 
the King. 

But the minister had had, as we have said, an alarming attack 
of gout, and the tide of flatter)’' was mounting towards the throne. 
Louis XIV., to whom his mother had taught this axiom, among 
many others, understood at once that Monsieur Ic Cardinal must 
be very ill. Scarcely had Anne of Austria conducted tlic young 
Queen to her apartments, and relieved her brows of the head- 
dress of ceremony, when she went to seek her son in his cabinet, 
where alone, melancholy and depressed, he was indulging as if to 
exercise his will, in one of those terrible inward passions — ^king’s 
passions — wliich create events when they break out, and which, 
^ 0 ^ Louis XIV., tlianks to his astonishing command over himself, 
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became such benign tempests, that his most violent, hb only 
passion, that which F. Simon mentions with astonishment, was 
that famous passion of anger whicli he exhibited lifty years later, 
on the occasion of a little concealment of the Due de Maine’s, 
and which had for result a shower of inflicted with a cane 

upon the back of a pixjr valet who had stolen a biscuit. The young 
King then was, as we have seen, a prey to a double excitement ; 
and he said to himself, as he looked in a glass, “ O King I — King by 
name, and not in fact; phantom, vain phantom as thou art! — 
inert statue, which has no other power than that of provoking 
salutations from courtiers, when wilt thou be able to raise thy 
velvet arm, or clench thy silken hand? when wilt thou be able to 
open for any purpose but to sigh or smile, lips condcmfied to the 
motionless stupidity of the marbles of thy gallery?” 

Then, passing his hand over his brgw, and feeling the want of 
air, he approached a window, whence he saw below some cavaliers 
talking together, and groups of the timidly curious. I'hese 
cavaliers were a fraction of the watch; the groups were busy 
portions of the people, to whom a king is always a curious thing, 
as a rhinoceros, a crocodile, or a serpent is. He struck his brow with 
his ojxjn hand, ciying, “ King of France ! what a title I People of 
France! what a heap of creatures! I have just returned to my 
I-,ouvre; my horses, just unharnessed, arc still smoking, and I have 
created interest enough to induce scarcely twenty persons to look 
at me as I passed. Twenty! what do I say? no; there were not 
twenty anxious to sec the King of France. There arc not even ten 
archers to guard my place of residence ; archers, people, guard.H, 
all are at the Palais Royal ! Why, my good God! have not I, the 
King, the right to ask of you all that!” 

“J^causc,” said a voice, replying to his, and which sounded 
from the other side of the door of the cabinet, “because at the 
Palais Royal there is all the gold, — that is to say, all the power 
of him who desires to reign.” 

Louis turned sharply round. The voice which had pronounced 
these words was that of Anne of Austria. The King started, and 
advanced towards her. “I hope,” said he, “your Majesty has 
paid no attention to the vain declamations with which the solitude 
and disgust familiar to kings, give the idea to the happiest charac- 
ters?” 

“ I only paid attention to one thing, my son, and that was, tliat 
you were complaining.” 

“Who! I? Not at all,” said Louis XIV.; “no, in truth, you 
mistake, madame.” 

“What were you doing then?” 
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•*1 thought I was under the ferule of my professor, and was 
developing a subject of amplification/* 

**My son,’* replied Anne of Austria, shaking her head, “you 
arc wrong not to trust to iny word ; you are wrong not to grant me 
your confidence, A day will come, perhaps quickly, w'herein you 
will have occasion to remember that axiom: — Gold is univei'sal 
power; and they alone arc kings who arc all powerful/’ 

“Your intention,” continued the King, “was not, however, lo 
cast blame upon the rich of this age, was it?” \ 

“No,” said the Queen warmly; “no, sire; iJicy who are rtf h 
in this age, under your reign, arc rich because you have bc^ ii 
willing they should be so; and I entertain for them neither malice 
nor envy; they have, without doubt, served your Majesty sulTici- 
cnlly well for your Majesty lo have permitted tlicm lo leward 
themselves. 'J'liat is what 1 mean to say by the words for whit h 
you reproach me.” 

“(iod forbid, madame, tliat I should ever reproach my mother 
with anything!” 

“Besides,” continued Anne of Austria, “the Lord never gives 
the goods of this world but for a season ; the Lord — as correctives 
to honour and riches — the Lord has placed sufferings, sickness, 
and death; and no one,” added she, with a melancholy smile, - 
which proved she made the application of the funereal precept 
to herself, “no one can tiikc their wealth or their greatness with 
them into the tomb. It thence results that the young gather the 
abundant harvest prepared for them by the old.” 

Louis listened with increasing attention to the words whivh 
Anne of Austria, no doubt, pronounced with a view of consoling 
him. “Madame,” said he, looking earnestly at his mother, “one 
would almost, in truth, say you had something else to announce 
to me.” 

“I liavc absolutely nothing, my son; only you cannot have 
failed to remark that Monsieur Ic Cardinal is very ill.” 

Louis looked at his mother, expecting some emotion in her 
voice, some sorrow in her countenance. The face of Anne of 
Austria was apparently a little changed, but that was from a 
suffering of quite a personal character. Perhaps the alteration was 
caused by the cancer* which had begun to consume her breast. 
“Yes, madame,” said tfie King; “yes, Mrde Mazarin is very ill.” 

“And it would be a great loss to the kingdom if His Eminenr e 
were to be called away by God. Is not that your opinion as well 
as mine, my son?” said the Queen. 

“Yes, madame; yes, certainly, it would be a great loss for the 
kingdom,” said Louis, colouring; “but the peril docs not seem to 
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me to be RO great; besides. Monsieur le Cardinal is young yet/* 
'Hie King Jiad scarcely ceased speaking when an usIkt lifted tlic 
tAj[>cslryj and stcxKi witii a paper in his hand^ wailing for tla; 
King to interrogate him. 

“What have you there?” askcxl the King. 

“A message from M. do Miizarin,” leplied iJie uslicr. 

“Give it to me,” said the King; and he took the paper. But 
at the moment Ijc was about to open it, there was a great noise 
in the gallery, the antechamber, and the court. 

“Ah ! ah ! ” said Louis XIV,, who witljoui doubt knew what the 
triple noise meant. “What did 1 say, thcie wa.s but ojic King in 
France! I was mistaken, theie are two.” 

As he spoke or thought thus, the do<jr opened, and the Minister 
of the Finances, Fouquet, appeared before his nominal master. 
It was he who made the noist* in the antechamber, it w^is his 
horses that made the noise in the courf. And the murnmrs ol' the 
princes and nobles as they greeted the Minister were audible in 
the passages, and reached the King's ears; greetings which had 
Ix'en (oiLspicuous by their absence when the King himseli had 
arrived a few morm nls before. 

“ He is not precisely a king, as you fancy,” said Anne of Austria to 
her son ; “he is only a man who is much too rich, — that is all.” 

Whilst saying thc'sc words, a bitter feeling gave to the words 
of the Queen a most malicious expression ; whereas the brow of the 
King, calm and self-possessed, on (he contrary, was without the 
slightest wrinkle. He nodded, tlicrefore, familiarly to F(nic|uet, 
whilst he continued to unfold the paper given to him by the uslicr. 
Foiic|uet perceived this movement, and with a politeness at once 
easy anci respe( iful, advanced towards (he Queen, so as not to 
disturb the King. Louis had opened the pajX-T, and yet he did not 
read it. He listened to Fouquet making the mast charming 
compliments to tlie Queen upon her hand and arm. Fhe frown of 
Anne of Austria relaxed a little, she even almost smiled. Fouquet 
pcTCf ived that the King, instead of reading, was attending to 
liim ; he turned half round, therefore, and thus, whilst continuing 
to lx: engaged with the Queen, facerd the King. 

”You know, Monsieur Fouquet,” said Louis, “hcjw ill M. 
Mazarin is?” 

“ Yc?s, sire, I know that,” said Fouquet ; “in fart he Ls very ill. 
I was at my country house of Vaux when tlie news reached me ; 
and the affair seemed so pressing that I left at once.** 

“You left Vaux this evening, monsieur?** 

**An hour and a half ago, yes, your Majc‘sty,** said Fouquet, 
consulting a watch rklily ornamented with diamonds. 
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“An hour and a half! ” said the King, still able to restrain his 
anger, but not to conceal his astonishment. 

“ 1 understand you, sire. Your Majesty doubts my word, and 
you have reason to do so; but I fiavc really come so quicJdy, 
though it is wonderful I I have received from England three pairs 
of very fast horses, as I had been assured. They were plac^ at 
distances of four leagues apart, and I have tried them this evening. 
They really brought me from Vaux to the Louvre in an hour and a 
half, so your Majesty sees I have not been cheated.^’ The Queen- 
Mother smiled with something like secret envy. But FouquctcaiWht 
her thought. “Thus, madaine,” he promptly said, “such horses arc 
made for kings, not for subjects ; for kings ought never to yield to 
any one in anything.** The King looked up. 

“And yet,** interrupted Anne of Austria, “you arc not a king, 
that 1 know of, M. Fouquet.** 

“Truly not, madame; therefore the horses only wait the orders 
of Hb Majesty to enter the royal stables ; and if I allowed myself 
to try them, it was only out of the fear of offering to the King 
anything that was not positively wonderful.*’ 

The King became quite red. 

“You know, Monsieur Fouquet,” said tlie Queen, “that at 
the court of France it is not the custom for a subject to ofier 
anything to his King.** 

Louis started. 

“I hoped, madame,” said Fouquet, much agitated, “that my 
love for His Majesty, my ince.ssant desire to please him, would 
serve as a counterpoise to that reason of etiquette. It was not, 
besides, so much a present that I permitted myself to offer, as a 
tribute I paid.” 

“Thank you. Monsieur Fouquet,” said the King politely, “and 
I am gratified by your intention, for I love good liorses ; but you 
know I am not very rich, you, who arc my Finance Minister, know 
it better than any one else. I am not able then, however willing 
I may be, to purchase such a valuable set of horses.** 

Fouquet darted a look of haughtiness at the Queen-Mother, 
who appeared to triumph at the false position the minister had got 
into, and replied ; — 

“ Luxury is the virtue of kings, sire ; it is luxury which makes 
them resemble God ; it is by luxury they arc more than other men. 
With luxury a king nourishes his subjects, and honours them. 
Under the qaild heat of this luxury of kings springs the luxury of 
individuads, a source of riches for the people. His Majesty, by 
accepting the gift of these six incomparable horses, would have 
piqued the self-love of the breeders of our country, of Limousin, 
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Perche, and Normandy; and this emulation would have been 
benefirial to ail. But the King is silent, and consequently I am 
condemned.’* 

During this spccdi, Louis was, unconsciously, folding and 
unfolding Ma/arin’s paper, upon which he had not cast his cyt‘s. 
At length h(^ glanr cd ujjon it, and uttered a faint cry at reading 
the first line. 

is tlic matter, my son.^” aslo'd the Queen anxiously, 
and going towards tJie King. 

‘'From the Cardinal, leplicd the King, continuing to read; 
*‘ycs, yes, it is n ally horn him.** 

“Is he werrse, tht*n?“ 

“Read!” said the King, passing the parchment to his mother, 
;i3 if he thought that nolliing less than leading would convince 
Anne of Ausliia of a thing so astonishing as was conveyed in that 
paper. 

Anne of Austria read in lier turn, and, as she rt'ad, lier eyes 
sparkled with a joy the more lively for her uselessly endeavouring 
U) liidc it, which attracted the altcntioii of Fouquet. 

“Oh! a regularly drawn up deed of donation,** .said she. 

“A donation.'*” repeated Fouquet. 

“ Ves,” said the King, replying pointedly to the Minister, “yes, 
at the point of death. Mon.sieur Ic Cardinal makes me a donation 
of all his wealth.’* 

“Forty millions!” cried the Queen. “Oh, my son! this is very 
noble on the par t of Monsieur le Cardinal, and will silence all 
malicious rumours; forty millions scraped together slowly, 
(oming back all in one heap to the treasury! It is the art of a 
faithl'ul subject and a good Christian.” And having emee more east 
her eyes over the act, she restored it to Louis XIV., whom the 
announcement of llie sum quite agitated. Fouquet had made some 
steps backward, and rc'mained silent. T he King looked at him, 
and held the paper out to him, in his turn. The surintendant only 
hc'stowed a haughty look of a second, upon it ; then, bowing , 
“Yes, sire,” said he, “a donation, I see.** 

“You must reply to it, my son,’* said Anne of Austria, “you 
must reply io it, and that immediately. It appears to me, my son, 
that a man who has just made such a present, has a good right to 
expect to be thanked for it with some degree of promptitude,” 
I'hcn turning towards Fouquet : “ Is not that likewise your opinion, 
monsieur?” 

“That the present is wwth the trouble? Yes, madarne,” said 
Fouquet, with a lofty air that did not escape the King. 

“Accept, then, and thank him,” insisted Anne of Austria. 
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*‘What says M. Fouquct?** asked Louis XIV. 

“I’hank hini<> sire ” 

‘‘All!’* said tlie Queen, 

“But do not accept,’’ continued Fouquet. 

“And why not?” asked the Queen. 

“V'ou Ikwc yourself said why, madame,” replied Fouquet ; 
“because kings ought not and cannot leceivc presents from their 
subjects.” 

The Ring remained mute. \ 

“But forty millions?” .said Anne of Austria, in the same \one 
as that in which, at a later perhxi, iKX)r Marie Antoinette repted, 
“You will tell me as much !” 

“1 know,” said Fouquet, laughing, “forty millions is a good 
round sum, such a sum as could almost tempt a royal cortscience.” 

“But, monsieur,” said /\nnc of Austria, “instead of pci*suading 
the King not to receive this present, recall to His Majesty’s mind, 
you, whose duty it is, tliat these forty millions are a fortune to him.’’ 

“It is precisely, madame, because these forty millions would be 
a fortune that 1 will say to the King, ‘Sire, if it be not decent for 
a king to accept from a subject siK liorscs, worth twenty thousand 
livi OS, it would he disgraceful for him to owe a fortune to another 
stibjcct, more or less scrupulous in the choice of the materials which 
contributed to the building up of that fortune.^ ” 

“It ill bertimes you, monsieur, to give your King a lesson,” said 
Anne of Austria ; “rather procure him forty millions to replace 
those you make him lose.” 

“'Fhe King shall have them whenever he wishes,” said Fouquet, 
bowing. 

“Yes, by oppressing the people,” said the Queen. 

“And were Uicy not oppressed, madame,” replied Fouquet, 
“when they were made to sweat the forty millions given by this 
deed? Furthermore, His Majesty has asked my opinion, — I have 
given it ; if His Majesty asks my concurrence, it will l>e the same.” 

“Nonscn.se! accept, my son, accept,” said Anne of Austria. 
“\"ou arc above reports and interpretations.” 

“Refuse, sire,” .said Fouquet. “As long as a king lives, he lias 
no other measure but his conscience — no other judge but his own 
desires; but when dead, he has posterity, which applauds or 
accuses.” 

“'Fliank you, mother,” replied Louis, bowing respectfully to 
the Queen. “Thank you, Monsieur Fouquet,” said he, dismissing 
the surintendant civilly. 

“Do you accept?” asked Anne of Austria, once more. 

“I will consider of it,” replied he, looking at Fouauet 
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AGONY 

'J’nr flav after the deed (»f donation had heen sent to tlic Kiiu^, (he 
Clardinal rauv'd himself lo Ik? transported to V'inrmnes. I'he Kinjij; 
and th(' court folloNml him thither. I'he <Jisea.se, as (iiuhiaud had 
p?fdK ted, had become \voi*se; it wits no lont^ei an attack of ^out, 
it was an attack ofdealh : then there was another thins? winch niaclc 
that at?onv more agonising; still, and that was tlu? agitation 
inhodured into his mind by the donatio^i he had sent to the King, 
and which. acu)rding to 0>ll)ert, the Kiiig ought to send l)a( k 
not accepted to the Cuirdinal. The CUidinal had, as we have said, 
great i'aith in the predictions of his secretary; but tiie sum wa^ a 
large one, and whatever might be the geiuus of Colbert, from littu* 
to time the Cardinal thought to lumsclf that the Theatin also 
might pc»ssihly liave l>cen mistaken, and that tlu're was at hvist 
as much (hanc'c of his not being damned, as there was tint 
Louis XIV. would send him bark his millions. IVsides, the longer 
the donation was in coming back, the more Mazarin thought that 
forty millions were woith a little rusk, particularly of .so hypothetic 
a thing as the soul, Mazarin, in hL character of Cardinal and prime 
minister, was almost an atheist, and quite a materialist. Every 
lime that the door opened, he turned sharply round towards that 
door, expecting to see the return of his unfortunate donation ; then, 
deceived in liis hope, he threw hini.self down again in his bed witli 
a sigli, and found his pains so much the greater for having forgotten 
them for an instant. Anne of Austiia had also followed the 
Cardinal ; her heart, tliough age had made it s«?lfish, < ould not help 
evincing towards the dying man a sorrow wiiich she owed him .w 
a wife, according to some ; and as a sovereign, according to oth<*i\. 
She had, in some sort, put on mourning in Jier countenance Ixifore- 
hand, and all the court wore it as she did. Louis, in order not to 
'ihow on his face what was passing at the bottom of his hear t, 
IK^i'si>tcd in remaining in his own apartments, where his nurse 
alone kept him company; the more lie reckoned u|X)n the 
approach of the lime wlien all constraint would be at an end, tli<‘ 
more humble and patient he was, falling back upon himseli, as 
all strong men do when they form great (designs, in order to gain 
more spring at the decisive moment. Extreme unction had been 
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administered to the Cardinal who, faithful to his habits of dis- 
simulation, struggled against appearances, and even against reality, 
receiving company in his bed, as if only afflicted with a temporary 
complaint. Gu^maud, on his part, preserved profound secrecy; 
fatigued with visits and questions, he answered nothing but “His 
Eminence is still full of youth and strength, but Gtod wills that 
which He wills, and when He has decided that man is to be laid 
low, he will be laid low.’’ Mazarin, notwithstanding the prophecy 
of Guenaud, still cheated himself witli hopes of recovery. Lbuis, 
absent from the Cardinal two days ; Louis, with his eyes fixed iibon 
that same donation which so constantly preoccupied the Cardinal ; 
Louis did not exactly know how to make out Mazarin’s conduct. 
1'hc son of Louis XIIL, following the paternal traditions, had,\to 
that time, been so little of a king that, w'hilst ardently desiring 
royalty, he desired it witl) that terror which always accompanies 
the unknown. Thus, having formed his resolution, which, besides, 
he communh ated to nobody, he determined to have an interview 
with Mazarin. It was Anne of Austria who, constant in her 
attendance upon the Cardinal, first heard this proposition of the 
King’s, and who transmitted it to the dying man, whom it greatly 
agitated. Nevertheless, as the dying man felt that the uncertainty 
increased his torments, he did not hesitate an instant. 

“His Majesty will be welcome, — very welcome,” cried he, 
making Colbert, who was seated at the foot of the bed, a sign 
which the latter comprehended perfectly. “Madame,” continued 
Mazarin, “will your Majesty be good enough to assure the King 
yourself of tlie truth of what I have just said?” 

Anne of Austria rose; she herself was anxious to have the 
question of the forty millions settled — the question which seemed 
to lie heavy on the mind of everybody. Anne of Austria went out; 
Mazarin made a great effort, and raising himself up towards Col- 
bert : “Well, C^olbert, said he, “two days have passed away — two 
mortal days — and, you see, nothing is come back from yonder.” 

“Patience, monseigneur,” said Colbert. 

“Art thou mad, thou wretch.'* Thou adviscst me to have 
patience I Oh, in sad truth, Colbert, thou art laughing at me. I am 
dying, and thou callest out to me to wait!” 

“ Monscigneur,” said Colbert, with his habitual coolness, “it 
is impossible that things should not falF out as I have said. His 
Majesty is coming to see you, and, no doubt, he brings back the 
deed himself.” 

“Do you think so? Well, I, on tlic contrary, am sure that His 
Majesty is coming to thank me.” 

At tliis moment Anne of Austria returned. On her way to the 
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apartments of her son, she had met with a new empiric. This 
concerned a powder which, it was said, had jwwcr to save llic 
Cardinal ; and she brought a portion of this powder with her. But 
this was not what Mazarin expected ; therefore he would not even 
look at it, declaring that life was not worth the pains that were 
taken to preserve it. But, whilst professing this philosophical 
axiom, his long confined secret escaped him at last. 

“That, madamc,’* said he, “that is not the interesting part of 
my situation. I made the King, now two day's ago, a little donation ; 
up to this time, from delicacy, no doubt, His Majesty has not 
condescended to say anything alK>ut it ; but the time for explana- 
tion has come, and I implore your Majesty to tell me if the King 
has made up his mind on that matter.’* 

Anne of Austria, was about to reply, when Mazarin stopped 
her. ^ 

“The truth, madame,” said he, “in the name of Heaven, (he 
truth ! Do not flatter a dying man with a hope that may prov'c 
vain.** There he stopped, a look from Colbert telling him that he 
was on the wrong tack. 

“I know,’* said Anne of Austria, taking the Cardinafs hand, 
“I know that you have generously made, not a little druiation, 
as you with so much modesty call it, but a magnificent gift. I 

know how painful it would be to you if the King *’ 

Mazarin listentx!, dying as he was, as ten living men could not 
have listened. 

“ rhat the King ** replied he. 

“That the King,** continued Anne of Austria, “should not 
freely accept what you offer so nobly.** 

Mazarin allowed himself to sink back upon his pillow like 
Pantaloon ; that is to say, with all the despair of a man who yields 
to the tempest; but he still preserved sufficient strength and 
pre.scnce of mind to cast upon Colbert one of those looks which arc 
\vell worth a hundred sonnets, which is to say, ten long poems. 

“Should you not,** added the Queen, “have considered the 
refusal of the King as a sort of insult?” Mazarin rolled his head 
about upon his pillow, without articulating a syllabic. The Queen 
was deceived, or feigned to be deceived, by this demonstration. 

“Therefore,** resumed she, “I have circumvented him with 
good counsels; and as certain minds, jealous, no doubt, of the 
glory you arc about to acquire by thb generosity, have en- 
deavoured to prove to the King that he ought not to accept of 
this donation, I have struggled in your favour, and so well have I 
struggled, that you will not have, I hope, that mortification to 
undergo.** 
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*‘Ah!’’ murmured Mazarin, with languishing eyes, ‘*ah! that 
is a service I shall never forget for a single minute during the lew 
hours 1 have to live.’* 

“ I must admit,” continued the Queen, ” that it was not without 
trouble I rendered it to your Eminence.” 

”Ah, I believe that. Oh! oh!” 

“(iood God! what is tlie matter?” 

”1 am burning] ” 

“Do you suflcr much?” . 

“As much as one of the damned.” \ 

Colbert would have wished to have sunk through the floorijpg. 

“So, then,” resumed Mazarin, “your Majc'sty thinks that du; 

King ” he stopped several seconds — “that ihr King is corning 

here to offer me some small thanks.**” 

“1 think so,” said the (,)iKcn. Ma/aiin aniliiiated Colbert with 
his last look. 

At that inomenl the ushci*s announced that the King was in 
the anlc( hanibci-s, which were filled with people. I his announee- 
inent product cl a stir of which Colbert took advantagt* to eseafx'. 
Anne of Austria rose, and awaited her son, standing. Louis XIV. 
appeared at the threshold of the door, with his eyes fixed upon the 
dying man, who did not even think it worth while to notice that 
Majesty from which he thought he had nothing more to expect. 
An usher placed an arm-chair close to the bed. Louis btiwed to 
liis mother, then to the Cardiiuil, and sat down, 'fhe Queen took 
a st?at in her turn. Tlien, as the King held lixiked behind him. 
the usher understood that look, and made a sign to the courtiers 
who filled up the doorway to he gone, which they instantly 
complied with. Silence fell upon the chamber with the velvet 
curtains. I'hc King, still very young, and very timid in the 
presence of him w'ho had been his niiistcr from his birth, still 
rcsjwcted him much, particularly now, surrounded wiili the 
supreme majesty of death. He did not dare, therefore, to commence 
the conversation, feeling that every word must have its bearing, 
not only upon things of this world, but of the next. As to the 
Cwirdinal, at tlial moment he had but one thought - his donation. 
1 1 was not physical pain which gave him that air of desjxjndency, 
and that lugubrious look ; it was the expectation of the tlianks that 
were about to issue from the King’s moilth, and cut off all hojie 
of restitution. Mazarin was the first to break the silence. “Is your 
Majesty come to make any stay at Vincennes?” said he. 

i..ouis made an affirmative sign with his liead. 

“That is a gracious favour,” continued Mazarin, “granted to a 
dying man, and which w ill render death more mild to him.” 
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*'I hojK/^ rq>lkd the King, ‘‘I am come to visit, not a tlying 
man, but a sick man susceptible of cure.” Mazarin replied by a 
movrinent ol tlit* head. 

** Your Majesty is vcr\^ kind : but I know more than you on th.u 
siibjcrct. The List visit, sire,” said lie, “tlie last visit.” 

“ It It were so, Monsieur le CJardinaJ,” said Louis, ** I would cenne 
a last time to ask counsels ot a guide to whom 1 owe everything.” 

Anne of Austria was a woman, she could not restrain her tears. 
Louis showed himself much alfected, and Mazarin still more 
than his two guests, but from very dillerciU motives. Here the 
silenc c relumed. I'hc Queen wiped her eyes, and the King resumed 
his liimness. 

‘T was sa>dng,” continued the King, “that I owed much to 
youi Ihninencc.” 'Lhe eyes of the Cardinal devoured the King 
for he felt the great moment w«is come. “And," continued Louis, 
principal object of my visit was to oiler you very sinr<*rc 
thanks foi the last evidence of friendship you liave kindly sent rnc.“ 

The cheeks of the Cardinal sank in, his lips partially opened, 
ami the must lamentable sigh he had ever ulleicd wai about to 
issue from his chest. 

“Sire,” said he. “I may have despoiled my poor family; 1 may 
have niiiuxi all that belong to me, which may be imputed to me 
as an enor; but at least, it shall not be said ol me tlial 1 have 
refused to sacrifice everything to my King,” 

Anne of Austiia’s tears flowed alrcsh. 

*‘My dear Monsieur Mazarin,” said tlie King, in a moic 
senous ton(‘ than might have l>ccn expected from his youtii, “y<L»u 
)ia\c misund< rstcxKl me, apparently.” 

Mazarin raised himself upon his elbow. 

“I have no purpose to despoil your dear family, nor to ruin 
your servants. Oh, no, that shall never be!” 

‘Tfum!” thought Mazarin, “he is going to restore me s(nne 
bnlx* ; let us get the largest piece out of the trap we can.” 

“'lhe King is going to be foolishly affected, and play tlie 
gt iKTous,” thought the Queen; “he must not be alhnvcd to 
impoverish himself; such an opportunity for gaining a fortune will 
never occur again.” 

“Sire,” said the C‘.ardirial aloud, “iny family is very numerous, 
and my nieces will he dt siitute when I am gone,” 

“Oh,” iijtcrruptf'd the Queen eagerly, “have no uneasiinss 
^.ilh respect to your family, dear Monsieur Mazarin; we have n»> 
Iriends dearer than your friends ; your nieces shall be my children, 
the sisters of His Majesty ; and if' a favour be distributed in Franc e, 
it shall be to those you love.” 
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“Smoke!” thought Mazarin, who knew better than any one 
the faith that can be put in the promises of kings. Louis read the 
dying man’s thoughts in his face. 

“Be comforted, my dear Monsieur Mazarin,” said he, with a 
half-smile, sad beneath its irony; “the Mcsdemoiselles dc Mancini 
will lose when losing you, their most precious good ; but they shall 
none the less be the richest heiresses of France ; and since you have 
been kind enough t to give me their dowry” — the Cardinal was 
panting — “I restore it to them,” continued Louis, drawing from 
his breast, and holding towards the Cardinal’s bed the parchment 
which contained the donation that, during two days, had iepi 
alive such tempests in the mind of Mazarin. ^ 

“What did I tell you, monseigneur?” murmured a voice, wMch 
passed away like a brcatli. 

“Your Majesty returns me my donation!” cried Mazarin, so 
disturbed by joy as to forget his character of a bcnefactoi . 

“Your Majesty rejects the forty millions!” cried Anne of 
Austria, so stupefied as to forget her character of an afflicted wife. 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Cardinal ; yes, madame,” replied Louis XIV., 
tearing the parchment which Mazarin had not yet ventured to 
clutch; “yes, I annihilate this deed which despoiled a whole 
family. The wealth acquired by His Eminence in my service is 
his own wealth and not mine.” 

“But sire, does your Majesty reflect,” said Anne of Austria, 
“that you have not ten thousand crowns in your cofl'ers?” 

“Madame, I have just performed my first royal action, and I 
hope it will worthily inaugurate my reign.” 

“Ah ! sire, you are right ! ” cried Mazarin ; “ that is truly great — 
that is truly generous which you have just done.” And he looked, 
one after the other, at the pieces of the act spread over his bed, 
to assure himself that it was the original and not a copy that 
had been torn. At length his eyes fell upon tlic fragment which 
bore his signature, and, recognising it, he sunk back swooning 
on his bolster. Anne of Austria, without strength to conceal her 
regret, raised her hands and eyes towards heaven. 

“Oh! sire,” cried Mazarin, “be you blessed! My Gkid! May 
you be beloved by all my family. Per Baccho! if ever any discontent 
comes to you on the part of those belonging to me, sire, only 
frown, and I will rise from my tomb I 

This bit of acting did not produce all the effect Mazarin had 
reckoned upon. Louis had already passed to considerations of a 
more elevated nature, and as to Anne of Austria, unable to support, 
without abandoning herself to the anger she felt burning within 
her, the magnanimity of her son and the hypocrisy of the Cardinal, 
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she arose and left the chamber, hecdlcsis of thus betrayin" tlic 
extent of her grief. Mazarin saw a]l this, and fearing that Louis 
XIV. might repent of his decision, he began, in order to draw 
attention another way, to cry out, as at a later period, Scai)in was 
to cry' out, in that sublime piece of pleasantry which the morose 
and grumbling Boileau dared to reproach Moli6re with, I lis ( l ies, 
however, by degree's, became fainter; and when Anne of Austria 
left the apartment, they ceased altc^cthcr. 

“Monsieur Ic Cardinal,** said the King, “have you any recom- 
mendations to make to me?** 

“Sire,** replied Mazarin, “you arc already wisdom itself, 
prudence personified; of your generosity I w'ill not v<'nture to 
speak ; that whieli you have just done exceeds all that tlie most 
g<‘ner(ms men of antiquity or of m<xlcrn times have ever done.** 
I'he King received this praise coldly. , 

“ So you confine yoursedf, monsieur,” said he, “ to your thanks — 
anti your experience, much more extensive than my wisdom, my 
prudence, or my generosity, does not furnish inc with a singh' piece 
of friendly advice to guide my future.’* Mazarin reflet tt'd fur a 
moment. “You have just done much for me, sire,” said he, “that 
is, for mine.” 

“Say no more about that,” said the King. 

“Well!” continued Ma/arin, “I will return you sorntthing in 
exchange for these forty millions you have given up so royally.” 

Louis XIV., by a movement, indicated that these flatteries 
were unplcasing to him. “I will give you a piece of advice,” 
continued Mazarin ; “yes, a piece of advice — advice more precious 
than the forty millions.” 

“Monsieur le Cardinal!” interrupted Louis. 

“Sire, listen to this advice.” 

“I am listening.” 

“Ck)me nearer, sire, for I am weak! — nearer, sire, nearer!” 

The King bent over the dying man. “Sire,” said Mazarin, 
in so low a tone that the breath of hLs w^ords arrived only like a 
recommendation from the tomb in the attentive cars of the King — 
“Sire, never have a prime minister.” 

Louis drew back astonished. The advice was a confession, llic 
legacy of the Cardinal to the young King was composed of six 
words only, but those six words as Mazarin had said, were worth 
forty millions, Louis remained for an instant confounded. As for 
Mazarin, he appeared only to have said something quite natural. 
A little scratching was heard behind the curtains, Mazarin under- 
stood : “Yes, yes!” cried he warmly, “yes, sire, I recommend you 
a wise man, an honest man, and a clever man.” 
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“Toll me his name, Monsieur le Cardinal.’* 

“His name is yet almost unknown, sire; it is M. Colbert, rriv 
secretary. Oh I try him,** added Mazarin, in an earnest voire ; 
“all that he has predicted ha.s come to pass; he has a safe glance, 
he is never mistaken either in things or in men — ^which is more 
surprising still. Sire, I owe you much, but I think I acquit myself 
of all towards you in giving you M* Colbert.** ' 

'rhe King thanked the Cardinal politely, but as Mazarin lhad 
said, the name of Colbert was quite unknown to him, and he 
thought the enthusiasm of the Cardinal partook of the deliraim 
of a dying man. The Cardinal sank back on his pillow. \ 

“For the present, adieu, sire! adieu,** murmured Mazarin, “I 
am tired and 1 have yet a rough journey to perform before I 
present myself to my new Ma.stcr. Adieu, sire!** 

'rhe young King felt the tears rise to his eyes; he bent over 
the dying man, already half a corpse, and then precipitately 
retired. 


49 

THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF COT. BERT 

I’liE whole night wa,s passed in anguish, common to the dying 
man and the King : the dying man expected his deliverance, the 
King expected his liberty. Louis did not go to bed. An hour after 
leaving the chamber of the Cardinal, he learnt that the dying man, 
recovering a litde strength, had insisted upon going tlirough an 
elaborate toilet, and seeing tlic ambassadors. Like Augustus, he 
no doubt considered the world to be a great theatre, and was 
desirous of playing out the last act of the comedy. Anne of Austria 
reappeared no more in the Cardinal’s apartments ; she had nothing 
more to do there. Propriety was the pretext for her absence. On his 
part, the Cardinal did not ask for her ; the advice the Queen had 
given her son rankled in his heart. Towards midnight, still painted, 
Mazarin’s mortal agony came on. He had revised his testament, 
and as this testament was the exact expression of his will, and as 
he feared that some interested influence might take advantage of 
his weakness to make him change something in that testament, he 
had given oidcrs to Colbert, who walked up and dowm the corridor 
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which led to the Cardinal’s bedchamber^ like the most vigilant 
ot sentinels. The King, shut up in his own apartment, despatched 
his nui*se every liour to Mazarin’s chamber, with oixicrs to bring 
him back the exact bulletin of the Cardinars slate. Alter having 
heard that Mazarin was dressed, painted, and had seen the 
ambassadors, Louis learnt that prayers for the dying were com- 
menced for the Clardinal. At one o'clock in the morning, (iuenaud 
had administered the last remedy. This was a relic of the old 
customs of that fencing time, which was about to disappear to give 
place to another time, to bclicvT that death could be kept oil’ by 
some goixi secret thrust. Mazarin, alter having taken llie remedy, 
respired freely for nearly ten minutes. He immediately gave 
orders that the news should be spread evcxy^hcrc of a fortunate 
Cl isis. Tlic King, on learning this, felt as if a cold sweat were passing 
over his brow; he had had a glimpse of the light of liberty; 
slavciy apixared to him more dark and less acceptable than ever. 
But the bulletin which followed entirely changed the face of things. 
Mazarin could no longer breathe at all, and could scarcely 
follow the prayers wliich the cur^ of Samt-Nieliolas-des-Chanipi 
recited near him. The King resumed his agitated walk about his 
chamber, and consulted, as he walked, several papers drawn 
from a casket of which he alone had the key. A third time the nurse 
returned, M. dc Mazarin had just uttered a joke, and had ordered 
his ‘Flora,’ by Titian, to be revarnished. At lengtli, towards two 
o’clock in the morning, the King could no longer resist his 
weariness: he had not slept for twenty-four bout's. Sleep, so 
powerful at his age, overcame him for about an hour. But he did 
not go to bed for that hour ; he slept in an arm-chair, Alxmt four 
o’clock, his nurse awoke him by entering the room. “ Well ? ” asked 
the King. 

“Well, my dear sire,” said the nurse, clasping her hands with 
an air of commiseration. “Well ; he is dead 1“ 

The King arose at a bound, as if a steel spiing had been 
applied to his legs. “Dead!” cried he. 

“Alas! yes.” 

“Has the news of it been made public?’ 

“Not yet.” 

“Who told you, then, that the Cardinal w^as dead?” 

“M. Colbert.” 

“M. Colbert? And was he sure of what he said?” 

“He came out of the chamber, and had Itcld a glass lor some 
minutes before the Cardinal’s lips.” 

“Ah ! ” said the King. “And what is become of M. Colbert ? ” 

“He has just left the chamber of His Eminence.” 
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“To go whither?” 

“To follow me.” 

“So that he is ” 

“Tlicrc, my dear sire, waiting at your door, till it shall be your 
good pleasure to receive him.” 

Louis ran to the door, opened it himself, and perceived in the 
passage Colbert standing waiting, "rhe King started at the sight 
of this statue, all clothed in !>lack. Colbeirt, bowing with profound 
respect, advanced two steps towards His Majesty. Louis rc-enteted 
his chamber, making Colbert a sign to follow him. Collj|ert 
entered; Louis dismissed llic nurse, who closed the door as ^ic 
went out. Colbert remained modestly standing near that door. 

“What do you come to announce to me, monsieur?” said 
Louis, very much troubled at being thus surprised in his private 
thoughts, whi( h he could pot completely conceal. 

“Tlial Monsieur Ic Cardinal has just expired, sire; and that 
I bring your Majesty his last adieu.” 

'Fhe King remained pensive for a minute; and during tliat 
minute he looked atKmtivcly at Colbert; it was evident that the 
Cardinal’s hist words w'crc in his mind. “Are you then M. 
Colbert?” asked he. 

“Yes, sire.” 

“The faithful servant of His Eminence, as His Eminence himself 
told me?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“The depositary of part of his secrets?” 

“Of all of them.” 

“The friends and servants of the late Cardinal will be dear to 
me, monsieur, and 1 shall take care that you are placed in my 
offices.” 

Colbert bowed. 

“You arc a financier, monsieur, I believe?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“And did Monsieur Ic Cardinal employ you in his steward- 
ship?” 

“I had that honour, sire.” 

“You never did anything personally for my household, I 
believe?” 

“Pardon me, sire, it was I who had the honour of giving 
Monsieur Ic Cardinal the idea of an economy which puts three 
hundred thousand francs a year into your Majesty’s coffers.” 

“What economy was that, monsieur?” asked Louis XIV. 

“Your Majesty knows that the hundred Swiss have silver lace 
on each side of their ribbons?” 
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‘‘Doubtless.** 

“Well, sire, it was I who proposed that false silver lare should 
be placed upon these riblx>ns; it could not be seen, and a bundled 
tliousand crowns scr\T to feed a regiment during six months; 
or is the price of ten thousand good muskets; or is the value c>f a 
vessel of ten gum, ready for sea.” 

“Tliat is true,’* said Louis XIV,, considering the personage 
more attentively, “and, it was an economy well placed; besides 
it was ridiculous for soldiers to wear the same lace as noblemen 
wear.’* 

“I am happy to be approved of by your Majesty.*’ 

“Is that the only appointment you held about tlic Cardinal?” 
asked the King. 

“Il was I who was appointed to examine the accounts of the 
Finance Minister, sire.” 

“All !” said Louis, who was about to ’dismiss Colbert, but whom 
that word stopped; “Ah! it was you whom His Eminence had 
charged to control M. Fouquet, was it? And the result of the 
examination?” 

“Is that there Is a deficit, sire; but if your Majesty w'ill jKinnit 
me ” 

“Speak, M. Colbert.” 

“ I ought to give your Majesty some explanations.” 

“Not at all, monsieur, it is you who have controlled these 
aceoimls; give me the result.” 

“That is very easily done, sire: empty everywhere, money 
nowhere.” 

“Bew^are, monsieur, you arc roughly attacking the adrninistra- 
iu>n of M. Fouquet, who, nevertheless, I have heard say, is an 
able man,” 

Colbert coloured, and then became pale, for he felt that from 
that minute he entered upon a struggle w'ith a man whose [>ower 
almost equalled the power of him who had just died. “Yes, sire, 
a very able man,” repeated Colbert, bowing. 

“But il'M. Fouquet is an able man, and, in spite of that ability, 
if money be weanling, whose fault is it?” 

“I do not accuse, sire, I verify.” 

“That is well ; make out your accounts, and present them to me. 
'I jicic is a deficit, do you say? A deficit may be temporary ; ciedil 
returns and funds are restored.” 

“No, sire.” 

“Upon this year, perhaps, I understand that; but upon next 
year?” 

“Next year is eaten as bare as the current year.” 
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‘*Bul the year after tlicn?’* 

“Like next year.*’ 

“What do you tell me, Monsieur Colbert?” 

“I say there arc four years engaged beforehand.” 

“llicy must have a loan, then.” 

“'I'hcy must have tluee, sire.” 

“ 1 will create oflires to make them resign, and the money of the 
posts shall be paid into the treasury.” 

“ Impossible, sire, for there have already been creations dpon 
creations of ofliccs, the piovisions of whicli arc given in blank, so 
that the purchasers enjoy them without filling them. That is v^hy 
your Majesty cannot make them resign. Further, upon each 
agrrernent M. Foufjuet has made an abatement of a third, \so 
that the ixrople have been plundered, without your Majesty 
proiiling by it. Let your Majesty set down clearly your thought, 
and tell me what you wish me to explain.” 

“You arc right, clearness is what you wish, is it not?” 

“Yes, sire, clearness. God is God above all things, because he 
made light.” 

“Well, for example,” resumed Louis XIV., “if to-day, the 
C'ardinal being dead, and 1 being King, I wanted money?” 

“Your Majesty would not have any.” 

“Oh! that is strange, moasieur! How ! my siuintendanl wtailil 
not find me any money.'*” 

CJolberl shook his large head. 

“How is that.'*” said the King; “are the revenues of the statf 
so much in debt that there are no longer any revenues?” 

“Yes, sire, to that extent,” 

The King started. “Explain me that, M. Colbert,” added 
with a frown. “If it be so, I will get together the ordei's for 
payment to obtain from the holders a discharge, a liquidation, at a 
cheap rate.” 

“Impossible, for the orders have been comerted into bills, 
which bills, for die convenience of return and facility of transaction, 
are divided into so many parts, that die originals can no longer be 
recognised.” 

Louis, very much agitated, walked about, still frow’ning. “But, 
if tins were as you say, Monsieur Colbert,” said he, stopping all 
at once, “I should be ruined before I begin to reign.” 

“You are, in fact, sire,” said the impassible casler-up of 
figures. 

“Well, but yet, monsieur, the money is somewhere?” 

“Yes, sir<‘, and even as a beginning, I bring your Majesty a 
note of funds which M. Ic Cardinal Mazarin was not willing to 
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down in his testament, neither in any ad wliairver, but whit h 
he fonhded to me.” 

“To you?” • 

“Yes, sire, with an injunction to remit it to your Majt^ty.” 

“What! besides the forty millions of the testament 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“M. de Ma/arin had still other funds Colbert bowed. 

“Why, that man was a gulf!” muimnied the King. “M. de 
Mazariii on one side, M. Fouquet on the other, —mote titan a 
hundred millions, perhaps, bclwetn them! No wonder my eodi rs 
should be empty!” Colbert waited without stirring. 

“And is the sum you bring me woith the trouble.'*” asked the 
King. 

“It amounts to thirteen millions of livres, sire.” 

“I'hirtcen millions!” cried Louis, titinhling uilh joy; “do you 
say thirteen millions, Monsieur OillSert;*” 

“ I said thirteen millions, yes, your Majesty.” 

"Ot wiiirh everybody is ignomnl;*” 

“Of which everybody is ignorant.” 

“Whifli are in your hands.’” 

“In my hands, yes, sire.” 

“And wlti< h 1 can have:’” 

“Within tw'o hours, siie.” 

“hut where are thev, ilu n?” 

“In the cellar of a h(;use which tlie Cardinal possessed in the 
city, and which he was so kiiul as to leave to me by a parlit ular 
clause of his w'ill,” 

“\ou aie a<.((uainlcd vvitli the Cardinal’s will, then?” 

“1 have a duplicate of it, signed by his hand; here it is.” 
C>jllx“rt drew the deed Cjuietly from his poc ket, and .showed it to 
the King. The King read the article relative to the donation of llie 
bouse. 

“But,” said he, “there is no cjucstion here but ol iJie house, 
there is nothing said of the money.” 

“Your pardon, sire, it is in my conscieiac.” 

“And Monsieur Mazarin has entrusted it to you.’” 

“Why not sire?” 

“Hc; a man mistrustful of everybody?” 

“He was not so of me, sire, .as your Majesty may perccivr.” 

Louis fixed his eyes with admiration upon that v ulgar but cx- 
piessivc face. “ You are an honest man, M. (x>lberl,” said tlie King. 

“ rhat is not a virtue, it Ls a duty,” replied Colbert coolly. 

“But.” added Louis, “does not the money l>r!ong to the 
family?” 
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“ If this money belonged to the family, it would be disposed of 
in the testament, as the rest of his fortune is. If this money belonged 
to the family, I, who drew up the deed of donation in favour of 
your Majesty, should have added the sum of thirteen millions 
to that of forty millions which was oflered to you.*’ 

‘^How!” exclaimed Louis XIV., “was it you who drew up the 
deed of donation?” 

“Yes, sire.” j 

“And yet the Cardinal loved you ? ” added the King, ingenuously. 

“1 had assured His Eminence you would by no means accept 
the gift,” said Colbert, in that same quiet manner we have 
described, and which, even in the common habits of life, had 
something solemn in it. Louis passed his hand over his brow : — 
“Oh! how young 1 am,” murmured he, “to have the command- 
of men.” 

Colbert waited the end of this interior monologue. He saw 
Louis raise his head. “At what hour shall I send the money to 
your Majesty?” asked he. 

“To-night, at eleven o'clock; I desire that no one may know 
that I possess this money.” 

Colbert made no more reply than if the thing had not been said 
to him. 

“Is the amount in ingots, or coined gold?” 

“In coined gold, sire.” 

“That is well.” 

“Where shall I send it to?” 

“To the Louvre. Thank you, M. Colbert.” 

Colbert bowed and retired. “Thirteen millions!” exclaimed 
Louis, as soon as he was alone. “This must be a dream!” Then 
he allowed his head to sink bctwc‘cn his hands, as if he were really 
asleep. But, at tlie end of a moment, he arose, and opening the 
window' violently, he bathed his burning brow in the keen morning 
air, which brought to his senses the scent of the trees, and the 
perfume of flowers. A splendid dawn was rising in the horizon, 
and the first rays of the sun inundated with flame the bro^v of the 
young King. “This daw'n is that of my reign,” murmured Louis 
XIV. “Is it a presage that you send me, all-pow'erful God?” 
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THE FIRST DAY OF THE ROYALTY OF LOUIS XIV 

I N the morning, the news of the death of tlic Cardinal was spread 
through the castle, and thence speedily reached tlie city. I'hc 
ministers Fouquet, Lyonne, and Lctcllier entered the council 
chamber to discuss the situation. 'Fhe King sent for them immedi- 
ately. “Messieurs,'* said he, ‘*as long as Monsieur Ic Cardinal 
lived, I allowctl him to govern my al Fairs; but now, I mean to 
govern them myself. You will give me your advice when 1 shall 
iisk it. You may go.” 

'Ihe ministers looked at each oilier with surprise. If tiiey 
conrcalfxl a smile, it was with a great elFort, for they knew that the 
prince, biought up in a!)^olute ignoiamc of business, by this, took 
upon himself a burden much too heavy lor his strcngtli. Fouquet 
look leave of his colleagues upon the stairs, saying Mc smc uis ! 
there will be so much tlic li'ss labour for us.” 

And he got gaily into his carriage. 'Fhe others, a little uiif asy 
at the turn things had taken, went back to Paris together. IWards 
ten o’clock, the King repaired to the apartment of his mother, 
with whom he had a long and perl’ectly jnivatc conv<‘rN.ition. 
After dinner, lie got into his carriage, and went straight to the 
I^Rivrc. There he received much (ompany, and took a dc'grec* of 
pleasure in remarking the hesitation of all, and the curiosity of eac li. 
Towards evening, he ordered tiie doors of the Louvre to be closed, 
with the exception of one only, iJiat whic h oixrncd to the quay. 
He placed on duty at this pcant two hundred Swiss, who did not 
speak a word of IVcnch, with orders to admit all who carried 
packages, but no other; and by no means to allow any one to go 
out. At eleven o’clock precisely, he heard the rolling of a lu^avy 
carriage under the arch, then of another, then of a third: alter 
which the gate grated upon its hinges to be closed. Soon alter, 
there was a light tap al the door of the cabinet. The King opened 
it himseif, and beheld Colbert, whose first word was this,— “The 
money is in your Majesty’s cellar.” 

The King then descended and went himself to see the bain ls 
of specie, in gold and silver, which, under the direction of Colbert, 
four men had just rolled into a cellar of which the King had given 
Gilbert the key in the morning. 'Fhis review completed, l^)uis 
returned to his apartments, followed by ColF>crt, who had not 
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warmed his immovable coldness with one ray of personal satisfac- 
tion. 

“Monsieur/’ said the King, “what do you wisli that I should 
give you, as a recompense for this devotedness and probity?” 

“Absolutely nothing, sire.” 

“How! nothing? Not even an opportunity of serving me?” 

“If your Majesty were not to furnish me with that opportunity, 
1 should not the less serve you. It is impossible for me not to be the 
best servant of the King.” 

“You shall be my Secretary of Finance, M. 0>lbert.” 

“But there is already a Finance Minister, sire,” ' 

“I know that.” 

“Sire, the Finance Minister is the most powerful man in th^ 
kingdom.” 

“Ah!” cried Louis, coloiving, “do you think so?” 

“He will crush me in a week, sire. Your Majesty gives me an 
office for w'hich strength is indispensable. An intendant under a 
surintendant, — that i.s inferiority.” 

“You want support — you do not reckon upon me?” 

“I had the honour of telling your Majesty, that during the 
lifetime of M. de Mazarin, M. Fouquet was the second man in the 
kingdom ; now M. de Mazarin is dead, M. Fouquet is become the 
first,” 

“Monsieur, I agree to what you told me of all things, up to 
to-day; but to-morrow, please to remember, I shall no longer 
suficr it.” 

‘“Fhen I shall be of no use to your Majesty?” 

“You are already, since you fear to compromise yourself in 
serving me.” 

“ I only fear to be placed so that I cannot serve your Majesty.” 

“What do you wish, then?” 

“I wish your Majesty to allow me assistance in the labours of 
the office of intendant.” 

“Tlic post would lose in value.” 

“It would gain in security.” 

“Choose your colleagues.” 

“Mcssi-s. Bretcuil, Marin, Harvard.” 

“To-morrow the appointments shall be made.” 

“Sire, 1 thank you.” 

“Is that all you ask?” 

“No, sire, one thing more.** 

“Wffiat is that?” 

“Allow me to compose a Chamber of Justice.** 

“What would this Chamber of Justice do?” 
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“ iry the farmers-gcneral and contractoni, who, durincj uii 
yoan», have pccul.at<.*d.’' 

“Well, but what would you do witli ihcm.^’* 

*’ Hang two or tliree, and that would make the test disgorge. 

“I (arinot commence mv reign with executions, Mon. rut* 
Colbert.’* 

“On the contrary, sire, in order not to end with tlirm.” 

I’hc King made no reply. ‘‘Does your Majesty conseui.”’ viid 
Colbert. 

“f will reflect upon it, monsieur.** 

“It will be too late, when reflection rnav be made.** 

“Why?** 

“Because we have to deal witli people stronger than our.elvc., 
if they arc warned.** 

“Compose that Chamber of justieg, monsieur.’’ 

“I will sire.” 

“Is tliat all:'” 

“No, .sire; tlicrc is still an important aflair. What rights do«s 
your Majesty attach to this office of intendant 

“Well — I do not know—thc castomary ones.” 

“Sire, r require that to tlii.s office he devolved the light of 
reading the correspondence with England.” 

“Impossible, monsieur, for that conespond(‘nee is kept ftom 
the ccnmcil; Monsieur Ic Cardinal liirnself earned it on.” 

“I thought your Majesty liad this morning declared that tliere 
should no longer be a council.'*” 

“Yes, 1 said so.” 

“ Let your Majesty then have the goodness to read all the Icttci^ 
yourself, parti< ularly those from England; 1 hold strongly to this 
arlic Ic.” 

“ Monsi<’ur, you shall have that correspondence, and render inc 
an account of it.” 

“Now, sire, what shall I do with respect to the finance^. 

“All which M. Fouquet has not done.” 

“ I'hat is all I ask of your Majesty. I’hanks, sire, I depait at 
ease;*’ and at the.se words he did depart. Louis watched tin* 
deparliuc. Ckjlhort was not yet a hundred paces from the Louvre, 
when the King received a courier from England. After having 
looked at and examined the envelope, the King Ijirc^kc the seal 
pieeipitately, and found only a letter from Chaiies 1 1. Flif* 
following is what the English Prince wrote to his royal brother : 

“Your Majesty must be rendered very uneasy by the illness of 
M. le Cardinal Mazarin; but the excess of danger can only prove 
of service to you. The Cardinal is given over by hi^ physi< ian. 
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I thank you for the gracious reply you have made to my com- 
munication touching the Princess Henrietta, my sister, and, in a 
week, the Princess and her court will set out for Paris. It is grati- 
fying to me to acknowledge the fraternal friendship you have 
evinced towards me, and to call you, more justly than ever, my 
brother. It is gratifying to me, above everything, to prove to your 
Majesty how much I am interested in all that may please you. 
You arc having Bcllc-Isle-cn-Mer secretly fortified. That is wrong. 
We shall never be at war against each other. That measure dobs 
not make me uneasy, it makes me sad. You arc spending usclcis 
millions there; tell your ministers so; and be assured that I am 
well informed ; render me the same service, my brother, if occasion 
oflers.’* \ 

The King rang his bell violently, and his vaUt-de-ckambre 
appeared. “Monsieur Colbty^t is just gone; he cannot be far off. 
Let liim be called back!’* exclaimed he. The valet was about to 
exexule the order, when the King stopped him. 

“No,** said he, “no; I sec the whole scheme of that man. 
Belle-Isle belongs to M. Fouquet ; Belle-Isle is being fortified, that 
is a conspiracy on the part of M. Fouquet. The discovery of that 
conspiracy is the ruin of the surintendant, and that discovery is 
the result of the correspondence with England ; this is why Colbert 
wished to have that correspondence. Oh ! but I cannot place all 
my dependence upon that man ; he is but the head, I must have 
an arm!** Louis, all at once uttered a joyful cry. “I had,” said 
he to his valet “a lieutenant of musketeers!** 

“Yes, sire — Monsieur d’Artagnan.’* 

“He quitted the service for a time.” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Let him be found, and be here by to-morrow morning.** 

The valet-de^hambre bowed and went out. 

“Thirteen millions in my cellar,” said the King; “Colbert 
bearing my purse, and d’Artagnan canying my sword — I am 
King!** 
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A PASS^ION 

The day of his arrival, on returning from the Palais Royal, 
Athos, as we have seen, went straight to his hotel in the Rue 
Saint-Honorc, He there found the Vicomte dc Bragclonnc waiting 
for iiim in his chamber, chatting with Grimaud. It was not an easy 
thing to talk with this old servant. Two men only possessed the 
secret, Athos and d’Artagnan. The first succeeded, because 
Grimaud sought to make him speak himself; d’Artagnan, on the 
contrary, because he knew how to make Grimaud talk. Raoul was 
occupied in making him describe Aie voyage to England, and 
Grimaud had related it in all its details with a certain number of 
gestures and eight words, neither more nor less. He had, at first, 
indicated, by an undulating movement of Jiis hand, that his master 
and he had crossed the sea. “Upon some expedition.’”* Raoul had 
asked. 

Grimaud, by bending down his head, had answ^erecl, “Yes.** 

“When Monsieur Ic Ck)mtc incurred much danger.'*** asked 
Raoul. 

“Neither too much, nor too little,” was replied by a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“But, still, what sort of danger?” insuNted Raoul. 

Grimaud pointed to the sword ; he point(‘d to tlie fire and to a 
musket hung up over the wall. 

“Monsieur le Comte had an enemy then*, then;”’ cried Raoul. 

“Monk,” replied Grimaud. 

“It is strange,” continued Raoul, “that Monsieur Ic Comte 
persists in considering me a novice, and not allowing me to partake 
the honour and danger of his rencounters.” 

Grimaud smiled. It was at this moment Athos came in. 'Hie 
host was lighting him up the stairs, and Grimaud, recognising the 
step of his master, hastened to meet him, which cut short the 
conversation. But Raoul was launched into the sea of interroga- 
tories, and did not stop. Taking both hands of the Comte, with 
w^arm, but respectful tenderness, — “How Is it, monsieur, ” said 
he, “that you have set out upon a dangerous voyage, without 
bidding me adieu, without commanding the aid of my sword, of 
myself, who ought to be your support, now I have the strength; 
of me, whom you have brought up like a man ^ Ah ! moiLsieur, 
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why would you expose me to the cruel trial of never seeing you 
again?’’ 

“Who told you, Raoul,” said the Comte, placing his cloak and 
hat in the hands of Grimaud, who Jiad unbuckled his sword, 
“who told you that my voyage was a dangerous one?” 

“I,” said Grimaud. 

“And why did you so?” said Aihos sternly. 

Grimaud was embarrassed; Raoul came to his assistance, by 
answering for him, “It is natural, monsieur, that our good 
Grimaud should tell me the trutli in what concerns you. By whoin^ 
should you be loved and supported, if not by me?” \ 

Athos did not reply. He made a friendly motion to Grimaud, 
which sent him out of tlic room ; he then seated himself in an arm- 
chair, whilst Raoul remained standing before him. 

“But it is true,” continued Raoul, “that your voyage tvas an 
expedition, and that stc(‘l and fire threatened you?” 

‘\Say no more about that, Vicomle,” said Athos mildly. “1 set 
out JiasliJy, it is true; but the .service of King Clharlcs II. rcquiied 
a prompt departure. As to your anxiety, 1 thank yem for it, and 
1 know that 1 can depend upon you. You have not wanted for 
iinything, Vicomle, in my absence, have you?” 

“No, monsieur, thank you.” 

*‘I left ord<*rs with Hlaisois to pay you a hundred pistoles, if 
you should stand in need <jf money.” 

“Monsieur, I have not seen Blaisois.” 

“You have been without money, then?” 

“Monsieur, I had thirty j>istoIes left from the sale of the hoisc s 
I UK>k in my last campaign, and M. le Prince had the kindness to 
make me win l\ve) hundre d pistoles at his play-table, three montlis 
ago.” 

“Do you play? I don’t like that, Raoul.” 

“I never play, mon-sieur; it was M. le Prince who ordered mt‘ 
to hold his cards at Chantilly — one night when a courier came to 
him fremi the King, I won, and M. le Prince commanded me 
to take the stakes,” 

“Is that a practice in the household, Raoul?” asked Athos, \vith 
a frown. 

“Yes, memsicur; every week, M. le Prince affords, upon one 
occasion or another, a similar advantage tol)ne of his gentlemen. 
'Pherc are fifty gentlemen in His Highness’s household ; it wa.s my 
turn that time.” 

“Very well ! You went into Spain, then?” 

“Yes, monsieur, I made a very delightful and interesting 
journey.” 
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“You have been back a month, Inive you not? Have you iu»t 
Ix'rn home, to La I ere?'* 

Raoul colouied. ’Athos looked at him with a fixed but lraJU|uil 
exj>r<‘ssion. 

“You would bi' wrong not to believe mo," said Raoul, “I I 
that I coloured; and in spile ofinyMrlf, The tiucstion you did me 
the honour to ask me is of a nature to laisc in me much emotion. 
I colour tlicn because I am agitated, not Ix'cause I meditate a 
falsehood.’* 

“I know, Raoul, that you ncvci 

“No, inonsieui .’* 

“B#;sides, my young fiieiid, you would be wrong; wluU 1 
wanted to say ” 

“1 know quite well, monsh'ui. You would ask me if I have not 
been to BlfUh.'^’* 

“Exactly so." 

“1 have not been thcie; I have not even seen tlu- prison 
whom you would speak to me." 

rhe voice of Raoul li< nif)led as hr pronounced tliese words. 
Athos, a sovereign judge in all mrlleis of dc heai y, imnu'diatcly 
added, “Raoul, you answei v\jth a painiul feeling; you aic 
unhappy." 

“ Veiy, monsieur ; you hav<- )oi bidden rne to go to lilois, or to 
SM‘ Mademoiselle dr la V’alliric* again." Here the young man 
stopped. That dear name, so dcligfiiful to pronounce, made his 
heart bleed, alUiougli so sweet u|>on his lijxs. 

“And I have acted <oiietiiy, Raoul," .Alhos hastc nrcl to leply. 
“J am neither an unjust nor a baibarous lather; 1 respect true' 
Ujve; but 1 look forward to a future lor you- -an immeasc’ lutuir, 
A new reign is about to bic ak upon us like a fresh dawn. War < ails 
upon a young King full ol ehivalric spirit. What is wanting to 
awisl this heroic ardour is a liaiialion lA young and fiee lirutenants 
who would rush to the light with enthusiasm, and lall, crying : 
‘ Vae le Roil ’ instead ol ; ‘Adieu, my dear wife ! ’ — You understand 
that, Raoul. However brutal rny reasoning may appear to hr, I 
conjuie you then to believe me, and to tuin away youi thoughts 
from those early days ol youth in whiih you t<K)k up lliLs fiahii ol 
love, days of elfcminate carelessness, which solten the he art and 
lender it incapable ol eontainmg those strc*ng, bitter draugius 
called glory and adversity, rhereloie. Raoul, 1 repc at to you, y*»u 
should sec in my counsel only the d<‘sin* of being useful to you, only 
the ambition of seeing you prosper. 1 believe you capable »^1 
becoming a remarkable* man. March alone, and you will march 
bette% and more quic kly." 
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“You have commanded^ monsieur,^* replied Raoul, “and I 
obey.” 

“Commanded!” cried Athos. “Is it thus you reply to me? 
I have commanded you! Oh! you distort my words as you 
misconceive my intentions. I did not command you, I requested 
you.” 

“ No, monsieur, you have commanded,” said Raoul persbtendy ; 
“had you only requested me, your request is still more effective 
than your order. I have not seen Mademoiselle de la Vallferc 
again.” \ 

“But you arc unhappy! you arc unhappy!” insisted Athos. ^ 

Raoul made no reply. 

“I find you pale; I find you dull. The sentiment is strong, 
then?” 

“It is a passion,” replied Raoul. 

“No---a habit.” 

“Monsieur, you know 1 have travelled much, that I have 
passed two years far from her. A habit would yield to an absence 
of two years, I believe ; whereas, on my return, I loved, not more, 
that was impossible, but as much. Mademoiselle de la Valli^re is 
for me the mate above all others ; but you arc for me a god upon 
earth — to you I sacrifice everything.” 

“You arc wrong,” said Athos ; “ 1 have no longer any right over 
you. ^\gc has emancipated you, you no longer even stand in 
need of my consent. Besides, 1 will not refuse my consent after 
what you have told me. Marry Mademoiselle de la Vallicre, if 
you like.” 

Raoul was startled, but suddenly: “You are very kind 
monsieur,” said he, “and your concession excites my warmest 
gratitude, but I will not accept it. At the bottom of your heart you 
have an idea against this marriage; you have not chosen it.” 

“That is true.” 

“That is sufficient to make me not persist : 1 will wait.” 

“Beware, Raoul! What you are now saying Ls serious.” 

“ I know it is, monsieur ; as I said, I will wail.” 

“Until I die?” said Athos, much agitated. 

“Oh! monsieur!” cried Raoul, with tears in his eyes, “is it 
possible that you should wound my heart thus? I have never 
given you cause of complaint!” 

“Dear boy, that is true,” murmured Athos, pressing his lips 
violently together to suppress the emotion of whicli he was no 
longer master. “No, I w^ill no longer afflict you; only 1 do not 
compi'chend what you mean by waiting. Will you wait till you 
love no longer?” » 
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“All ! for that ! — no, monsieur. I will wait till you cliange your 
opinion.*’ 

“1 should wish to put the matter to a test, Raoul; I should 
like to sec if Mademoiselle dc la Valli^re will wait as you do.“ 

“ I hope so, monsieur.*’ 

“But take care, Raoul! if she did not wail? Ah! you are so 
young, so confiding, so loyal ! Women are changeable.** 

“You have never spoken ill to me of women, monsieur; you 
have never had to complain of them; why should you doubt of 
Mademoiselle de la Valii^rc?” 

“'rhat is true,” said Athos, casting dowm his eyes; “I luivc 
rn'\ er spoken ill to you of women; I have never had to complain 
of them; Mademoiselle dc la Vallidre never gave birth to a 
suspicion; but when we arc looking forward, wc must go even to 
exceptions, even to improbabilities I I say, Mademoiselle dc la 
Valli^rc should not wait for you?” 

“How, monsieur?” 

“If she turned her eyes another way?** 

“If she looked favourably upon another man, do you mean 
that, moasicur?” said Raoul, pale with agony. “Well ! monsieur, 
I would kill that man,” he continued, “and all llie nicn whom 
Mademoiselle dc la Vallicrc should choose, until one of them fmd 
killed me, or Mademoiselle dc la Valli^‘rc had restored me her 
lieart.** 

Athos started. “I thought,” resumed he, in an agitated voice, 
“that you called me just now your god, your law in tins woild.” 

“Oh!” said Raoul, trembling, “you would forbid me the 
duel?” 

“If I forbade it, Raoul?” 

“You would forbid me to hope, monsieur; consequently you 
would not forbid me to die.” 

Athos raised his eyes towards the Vicomte. He had prc»nounred 
these words with the most melancholy inflection, accompanied by 
the most melancholy look. “Enough,” said Athos, after a long 
silence, “enough of this subject, upon which wc both go too far. 
Live as well as you arc able, Raoul, perform your duties, love 
Mademoiselle dc la Vallicrc; in a word, act like a man, since you 
have attained the age of a man ; only do not forget that 1 love you 
tenderly, and that you profess to love me.” 

“Ah! Monsieur Ic Comte I” cried Raoul, pressing the hands of 
Athos to his heart. 

“Enough, dear boy! leave me; I want rest. By the way, M. 
d’Artagnan has returned from England with me ; you owe him 
a visit.” 
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“1 will go and pay it him, monsieur, with great pleasure. I love 
Monsieur d’Artagnaii exceedingly.** 

“You arc right in doing so; he is a wortliy man and a brave 
cavalier.*’ 

“Who loves you dearly.” 

“I am sure of that. Do you know' his address?” 

“At the Louvre, I suppose, or wherever the King is. Docs lie 
not command the musketeers?** i 

“ No ; at present M. d’Artagnan is absent on leave ; he is restihg 
a little. Do not, therefore, seek him at the posts of his service. You 
will hear of him at the house of a certain Planchet.” ' 

“I know; Rue dcs Lombards?” 

“Somewhere theieabouls, or Rue des Arris.** 

“I will find it, monsieur, — I will find it.” 

“You will say a thousanc} kind things to him, on my part, and 
ask him to come and dine wdth me, before 1 set out for La F<>re.” 

“Yes. monsieur.*’ 

“Cood-night, Raoul!” 

“ Monsieur, I see you wear an order I never saw you wn'ar before ; 
accept my compliments.” 

“The Fleece! — that is true. A coral, my boy, wliirh no long<‘r 
amuses even an old child like myself. Good-night, Raoul.** 
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P’artaonan’s lesson 

Raoul did not meet w'ith d*Artagnan the next dav, as he had 
hoped. He only met with Planchet, whose joy was great at seeing 
the young man again, and w'ho contrived to pay him two or three 
little soldierly compliments, savouring very little of the grocer’s 
shop. But as Raoul was returning the next day from Vincenneii, at 
the head of fifty dragoons confided to Iiim by Moasieur le Prince, 
hr perceived, in the Place Baudoyer, a man^vith his nose in the air, 
examining a house, as wc examine a horse we have a fancy to buy. 
This man, dressed in citizen costume buttoned up in military 
fashion, a very small hat on his head, but a long shagreen-mounted 
sword by his side, turned his head as soon as he heard the steps 
of the horses, and left off looking at the house to look at the 
dragoons. This was simply M. d’Artagnan; d’Artagnan on foot ; 
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d^Artac^nan with hands behind hiin, passing a little review upon 
the dragoons, after having reviewed the buildings. Not a man, not 
a tag, not a horse's hoof escaped his inspection. Raoul rode at the 
side of his troop; d'Artagnan perceived him the last. *'Eh!** said 
lie. “Kh! mordwuxf'^ 

“I was not mistaken!'' cried Raoul, turning his horse towanls 
him. 

“ Mistaken— no ! Good-day to you,'* replied the ex-musketeer; 
whilst Raoul eagerly pressed the hand of liis old friend, “Take 
rare, Raoul,” said d’Artagnan, “tJ»c second liorse of the lifih 
ratik will lose a shoe before he gets to the Pont Marie; lie luis 
only two nails letl in his otf fore-foot.” 

“Wait a minute, 1 will come back,” said Raoul. 

“Can you quit your detachment.''” 

“The cornet is there to take my pl^cc.” 

“'rheri you will come and dine with rnc.'**' 

“Most willingly, Monsieur d'Arlagnan.” 

“He qui( k, then ; leave your hors<\ oi make them me r>nc ** 
“I prefer coming back on foot with you.” 

Raoul hastened to give notice to the cornet, who took his jK>st ; 
he then dismounted, gave his horse to one of the dragoons, and 
with great delight seized the arm of M. d'Artagnan, who had 
watched him during all these little evolutions, with the satisfaction 
of a connokscur. 

“What, do you come from Vincennes.'*” said he. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Chevalier.” 

“And the Cardinal?** 

“Is very ill ; it is even reported he i& dead.** 

“.Are you c>n good terms with M. Fouquet ?” asked d'Artagnan, 
with a disdainful movement of the shoulders, proving lliat the 
death of Mazarin did not affect him I>eyond measure. 

“With M. Fouquet.'*” said Raoul; “I do not know him.” 

“So much the worse ! .so much the worse ! for a new King always 
seeks to get creatures.** 

“Oh! the King means no liann,” replied the young man. 

“I say nothing about the crown,” cried d’Artagnan; “I am 
speaking of the king,— the king, that is M. Fouquet, if xlut 
Ckirdinal is dead. You must contrive to be well with M. Fouquet, 
il you do not wish to moulder away all your life as I hav<^ 
mouldered. It is true you have, fortunately, other protectors.** 
“M. le Prince, for instance.** 

“ Worn out ! worn out ! ” 

“M. le Comte de la F<:*re?” 

'‘Athos! oh! that’s different; yes, Athos— and if you have any 
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wish to make your way in England, you cannot apply to a better 
person. I can even say, without too much vanity, that I myself 
have some credit at the court of Charles II, There is a King— 
Ciod speed him !” 

crit^d Raoul, with the natural curiosity of well-born 
young people, while listening to experience and courage, 

“Yes, a King who amuses himself, it is true, but who has had 
a sword in his hand, and can appreciate useful men. Athos is on 
good terms with Charles II. Take service there, and leave these 
scoundrels of contractors and farmcrs-general, who steal as 
with French hands as otliers have done with Italian hands; ir;ive 
the little snivelling King, who is going to give us another reign ol 
Francis II. Do you know anything of history, Raoul 

“Yes, Monsieur le C'hevalicr.’* 

“Do you know then, that Francis II. had always the ear-ache?” 

“No, I did not know that.” 

“That Charles IV. had always the headache?” 

“Indeed!” 

“And Fleniy III. always the stomach-ache?” 

Raoul began to laugh. 

“Well, my dear friend, Louis XIV., always had the heaii- 
achc; it is deplorable to see a king sighing from morning till niglit, 
without saying once in the course of the day, ventn-mrU-gns! 
(otbauj! or anything to rouse one.” 

“ WfiS that the reason why you quitted the service, Monsieur le 
Chevalier?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you yourself, M. d’Artagnan, are throwing the handle 
after the axe; you will not make a fortune.” 

“Who! 1?” replied d’Artagnan in a careless tone; “I am 
settled '1 had .some family property.” 

Raoul lcK)kcd at him. The poverty of d’Artagnan was proverbial. 
Raoul had a hundred times heard Job and d’Artagnan named 
together, as tlic twias Romulus and Remus arc named. D’Artag- 
»an caught Raoul’s look of astonishment. 

“And has not your father told you I have been in England?” 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Chevalier,” 

“And that I had there met with a vcryjucky chance?” 

“No, Monsieur, I did not know that.” 

“Yes, a very worthy friend of mine, a great nobleman, the 
viceroy of Scotland and Ireland, has endowed me with an in- 
heritance,” 

“An inheritance?” 

“And a good one, too.” 
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“Rrccivc my sincere congratulation.** 

“'lliank you! Look, that is my house? 

“Place dc GrH'C?** 

“Ves; you don’t like this quarter?’* 

“On the contrary, the look-out on the water is pleasant. Oh ! 
what a pretty old house I ** 

“ITie sign Notre-Damc; it is an old tavern, which I have 
transformed into a private house in two days.** 

“But the tavern is still open?** 

“PWurtt.'” 

“And where do you lodge, then?” 

“ I I lodge with Planchet.** 

“ You said just now, ‘This is my house.* ” 

“ T said so, because, in fact, it is my house. I have bought it.’* 
“Ah!” said Raoul. 

“At ten years* purchase, my dear Raoul; a superb aflair; I 
bought the house for thirty thousand livres ; it has a garden opens 
to the Rue dc la Maillcric; the tavern lets for a thousand livre.s, 
with the first story ; the garret, or second floor, for five hundred 
livres.” 

“Five hundred livres for a garret.'* Why, that is not habitable.” 
“T'hcrcfore no one does inhabit it; only, you see, this garret 
has two windows which l(x>k out up>ou the Place.** 

“Yes, monsieur.*’ 

“Well, then, every time anybody is broken on the wheel, or 
hung, quartered, or burnt, these two windows arc let for twenty 
pistolc^s.** 

“Oh!** said Raoul, with horror, 

“It is disgusting; is it not.^*' said d’Artagnan, 

“ Oh ! ” repeated Raoul. 

“ It is disgusting, but so it is. These Parisian cockneys are some- 
times real anthropophagi. I cannot conceive how men, Christians, 
can make such speculations.*’ 

“That is true.” 

“As for myself,” continued d’Artagnan, “if I inliabited that 
house, on days of execution I would shut it up to the very kcylioles ; 
but I do not inhabit it.” 

“And you let the garret for five liundred livres?” 

“To the ferocious carbaretieTf who sub-lets it. I said then fifteen 
hundred livres.” 

“The natural interest of money,” said Raoul, — “five per 
cent.” 

“Exactly so. I then have left the side of the house at the back, 
magazines, lodgings, and cellars, inundated every winter, two 
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hundred Jivres ; and the garden, which is very fine, well planted, 
well shaded, under the walls and the portal of Saint-Gcrv^ais- 
Sainl-Protais, thirteen hundred livres.” 

“Thirteen hundred livres! why that is royal 

“This is the history of it. 1 strongly suspect some canon of ihc 
parish (these canons are all as rich as Croesus) — I suspect some 
canon of having hired the garden to take his pleasure in. .The 
tenant has given the name of M. Godard. That is either a false 
name, or a real name ; if tme, he is a canon ; if false, he is some 
unknown; but of what consequence is it to me? he always nays 
in advance. 1 had also an idea just now, when I met you, of buying 
a house in the Place Baudoycr, the back premises of which join 
my garden, and would make a magnificent property. Your 
dragoons interrupted my calculations. But come, let us lake the 
Rue de la Vannerie, that will lead us straight to M. Planchet’s.^* 
D’Artagnan mendtxl his pace, and conducted Raoul to Planchet’s 
dwelling, a chamber of which the groicr had given up to his old 
master. Plancin t W'as out, but the dinner was ready. Tlien! was a 
remains of military regularity and punctuality preserved in the 
grocer’s household. D’Aitagnan returrud to the chapter of Raoul’s 
future. 

“Your father keeps you rather strictly?” said he. 

“Justly, Monsieur le Qicvalier.” 

“Oh, yes, I know Athos is just; but close, perhaps?” 

“A royal hand, Monsieur d’Arlagnan.” 

“Well, never want, my boy ! If ever you stand in need of a few 
pistoles, the old musketeer is at hand.” 

“My dear Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 

“Do you play a little?” 

“Never.” 

“Successful witli the ladies, then? — Oh! my little Aramis! 
That, my dear friend, costs still more tlian play. It is true we light 
when we lose; that is a compensation. Bah! the little sniveller of 
a King makes men who draw pay for it. Wlrat a reign ! my poor 
Raoul, what a reign! When we think that, in my time, the 
musketeers were besieged in their houses, like Hector and Piiam 
in the city of Troy ; and then the women wept, and then the walls 
laughed, and then live hundred beggarly fellows clapped their 
hands, and cried, ‘ Kill 1 kill ! ’ when not One musketeer was hurt ! 
Mofdiom! you never see anything like that.” 

“You are very hard upon the King, my dear Monsieur 
d’Art.agnan ; and yet you scarcely know liim.” 

“II Listen, Raoul. Day by day, hour by hour, — take note of 
my words, — I will predict what he will do. The Cardinal being 
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dead^ he will weep: very well* that is the thing the least silly he 
will do, particularly if he does not shed a tear.^* 

‘‘And then?’* 

“Why then he will get M. Fouquet to allow him a pension, 
and will go and compose verses at Fontainebleau, upon some 
Mancini or other, whose eyes the Queen will scratch out. She is 
a Spaniard, see you, — this Queen of ours; and she has, as a 
mother-in-law, Madame Anne of Austria. I know something of 
tlie Spaniards of the house of Austria.** 

“And next?** 

“Well; after having torn off tlic silver lace from the uniforms 
his Swiss, because lace is loo expensive, he will dismount the 
musketeers, because the oats and hay of a horse cost five sols a 
day.” 

“Oh! do not say that.’* 

“Of what consequence is it to me; I am no longer a musketeer, 
am I? Let them be on horseback, let them be on foot, let them 
carry a larding-pin, a spit, a sword, or nothing,- -what is it to 
me.**'* 

“My dear Monsieur d'Artagnan, I beseech you, say no more 
ill to me of the King. I am almost in his service, and my father 
would be very angiy with me for having hoard, even from your 
mouth, words that were offensive to His Majesty,** 

“Your father, eh! He is a knight in every bad cause. Pardku! 
yes. your father is a brave, is a Ciaesar, it is true, but a man without 
perception,** 

“Now, my dear Chevalier,” exclaimed Raoul, laughing, “what, 
are you going to speak ill of my father, of him you call the great 
Athos? Truly you arc in a bad vein to-day; riches render you its 
sour as poverty renders other people.” 

Par dieu! you are right. I am a rascal and in my dotage; I am 
an unhappy wretch grotvn old; a forage-cord untwisted, a pierced 
cuirass, a boot without a sole, a spur without a rowel ; — but do me 
the pleasure to say one thing for me.^” 

“What is that, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan?” 

“Say this to me: ‘Mazarin was a pitiful wretch.* ** 

“Perhaps he is dead.” 

“More the reason, — I say ivas\ if I did not hope that he was 
dead, I would entreat you to say: ‘Mazarin is a pitiful wretch.* 
C>)me say so, say so, for the love of me.” 

“Well, I will.” 

“Say it!” 

“Mazarin was a pitiful wretch,” said Raoul, smiling at the 
musketeer, who roared with laughter, as in his best days, 
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*‘A moment,” said the latter; “you have spoken my first 
proposition, here is the conclusion of it, — repeat, Raoul, repeat : 
‘But I regret Mazariri.’ ” 

“ Clicvalicr ! ” 

“You will not say it? VVelK then, I will say it twice for you.” 
“But you would rrgivt Mazarin?” 

And tliey were still laughing and discussing this digesting of a 
profession of principles, wlicn one of the shop-boys entered. “A 
letter, monsieur,” said ho, “for M. d’Arlagnan.” \ 

“Thank you; give it me,” cried the musketeer. \ 

“The handwriting of Monsieur Ic C^oinle,” said Raoul. \ 
“Yes, yes.” And d’Artagnan broke the seal. 

“Dear friend,” said Athos, “a person has just been here to Vg 
me to seek for you, on the part of the King.” 

“Seek me!” said d’Artagnan, letting the paper fall upon the 
tabic. Raoul picked it up^ and continued to read aloud, — 

“Make haste. His Majesty is very anxious to speak to you, and 
cxpccLs you at the Louvre.” 

“Expects me!” again repeated the musketeer. 

“He, he, he!” laughed Raoul. 

“Oh oh!” replied d’Artagnan. “What tiie devil can this 
mean?” 


r>3 

THE KING 

The first movement of surprise over, d’Artagnan rc-perused 
Athos*s note. “It is strange,” said he, “that the King should send 
for me.” 

“Why so?” said Raoul ; “do you not think, monsieur, that the 
King must regret such a servant as you?” 

“Oh, oh!” cried llic officer, laughing with all his might; 
“you arc jeering me. Master Raoul. If the King regretted me, he 
would not have let me leav'e him. No, no ; 1 sec in it something 
belter, or w'orsc, if you like.” 

“Worse! What can that be, Monsieur le Chevalier?” 

“You are young, you arc a boy, you arc admirable. Oh, how 
I should like to be as you arc! To be but twenty-four, with an 
unfurrowed brow, under which the brain is void of everything 
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hut woman, love, and good intentions. Oh, Raoul, as long as yi>u 
have not received the smiles of kings, the ronfidcnce of queens ; 
as hmg as you have not had two cardinals killed under you, the 

one a tiger, tlic other a fox ; as long as you have not But what 

is the g(Kxl of all lliis trifling? We must part, Raoul.” 

“How you speak that! What a serious face!” 

“Kh! but the occ;ision is worthy of it. Listen to me, I have a 
very gf>od recommendation to make you.” 

“I am all attention, Monsieur d'Artagnan.” 

“You will go and inform your father ofiny departure.” 

“Your departure?” 

Pardieu! You will tell liim that I am gone into England; and 
that I am living in my little country-house.” 

*‘Jn England, you! And the Ring’s oiders.’” 

“You gel more and more silly: do you imagine* that I am going 
in that way to the Louvtc, to place m>^elf at the disposal of that 
little crowned wolf-cub?” 

“ riie King a wolf-cub! Wliy, Monsieur le Chevalier, you arc 
mad! ” 

“On the contrary, I was never so mue Ir otherwise. You do not 
know what he w^ants to do with me, this worthy son of liOuis Ic 
Juste! But, mordioux! that is policy. lit* wislres to ensconte me 
snugly in the Bastille — purely and simply, see you!” 

“What for?” cri<‘d Raoul, terrilied at wliat he heard. 

“(3ii account of what I told him one day at Blois. 1 was warm ; 
he remembers it.” 

“You told him what?” 

“ rhat he was mean, cowardly, and silly.” 

“Good God!” cried Raoul, “is it possible that such words 
slit>u!d have issued from your mouth?” 

“Perhaps I don’t give tlic letter of my speech, but I give the 
sense of it.” 

“But did not the King have you arrested immediately?” 

“By whom? It was I who commanded the musketeers; he must 
have commanded me to < onvey myself to prison ; myself. And t hen 
1 wont into England — no more d’Artagnan. Now, the Cardinal is 
dead, or nearly so, they learn that I am in Paris, and they lay 
their hands on me.” 

“The Cardinal was then your protector?” 

“The Cardinal knew' me ; he knew certain particularities of me ; 

I also knew ccrtiiin of him; wc appreciated each other mutually. 
And then, on rendering his soul to the devil, he would recommend 
Anne of Austria to in^e me the inhabitant of a safe place. Go 
then and find your father, relate the fact to him — and, adieu I” 
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“My dear Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said Raoul^ very much 
agitated, after having looked out at the window, “you cannot 
even fly!” 

“Why not?” 

“Became there is below an officer of the Swiss guards waiting 
for you.” 

“Well!” 

“Well, he will arrest you.” j 

D'Artagnan broke into an Homeric laugh. I 

“Oh! 1 know very well that you will resist, that you will fight 
even ; I know very well that you will prove conqueror ; but mat 
amounts to rebellion, and you are an officer yourself, knowing w|iat 
discipline is.” \ 

“Devil of a boy, how noble, how logical that is!” grumbled 
d*Artagnan. 

“You approve of it, do' you not?” 

“Yes, instead of passing into the street, where tliat oaf is waiting 
for me, I will slip quietly out at the back. I have a horse in the 
stable, and a good one. 1 will burst him, my means permit me to 
do so, and by killing one horse after another, I sliall arrive at 
Boulogne in eleven hours : I know the road. Only tell your father 
one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“That is — that that which he knows about is placed at 
Planclicl’s house, except a fifth, and that ” 

“But, my dear M. d'Artagnan, be assured that if you fly two 
things will be said of you.” 

“What arc they, ray dear friend?” 

“The first, that you have been afraid.” 

“Ah! and who will dare to say that?” 

“The King, tlic fii-st.” 

“Well! but he will tell tlic truth, I am afraid.” 

“The second, that you felt yourself guilty.” 

“Guilty of what?” 

“Why of the crimes they wish to impute to you.” 

“That is true again. So, then, you advise me to go and get 
myself made a piisoner in the Bastille?” 

“M. Ic Comte dc la F6rc would advise you just as I do.” 

'^PardieuI 1 know he would,” said Tl*Artagnan thoughtfully. 
“You arc right, I shall not escape. But if they cast me into the 
Bastille?” 

“Wc will get you out again,” said Raoul, with a quiet calm 
air. 

**Mardiowc/ You said that after a brave fashion, Raoul,” said 
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d’Artagnan, seizing his hand ; j^hat savours of Athos» quite pure. 
Well, 1 will go, then. Do not forget my last word. 

‘‘Kxcept a fifth,'* said Raoul. 

“Ves, you are a fine lx>y! and I wish you to add one thing to 
that last word.** 

* ‘ Speak, Chevalier ! ” 

“It is that if you cannot get me out of the llastille, and that I 
remain there — Oh! that will be so, and 1 shall be a detestable 
prisoner; I, who have been a passable man — in that ease, I give 
three-fifths to you, and the fourth to your father.** 

“Chevalier!** 

Mordiotix! If you will have some masses said for me, you 
are welcome.” 

Ihat being said, d*Artagnan took his belt from the hook, 
girded on his sword, took a hat the feather of which was fresh, 
and held his hand out to Raoul, who threw himself into his arms. 
When in the shop, he east a quick glance at the shop lads, who 
IcKikcd upon the scene with a pride mingled with some inquietude ; 
ihen plunging his hand into a chest of currants, he went straiglu 
to the officer who was waiting for him at the door, 

“Those features! Can it be you, Monsieur de iVh'tiisch?” 
ei M d*Artagnan gaily. “Eh ! eh ! what, do we arrest our friends;*** 

“Arrest!** whispered the lads among themselves. 

“Yes, it is I, Monsieur d'ArtagnanI Good-day to you!*’ said 
the Swiss, in his mountain patois, 

“Must I give you up my sword? I warn you, that it is long and 
lieavy ; you had better let me wear it to the Louvre ; I feel quite 
lost in the streets without a sword, and you would \yc more at a 
loss than 1 should, with two.’* 

“The King lias given no orders about it,” replied the Swiss, 
“so keep your sword.” 

“Well, that is very polite on the part of the King. I>et us gr», 
at once.” 

Monsieur Friedisch was not a talker, and d’Artagnan had too 
much to think about to be one. From Planclict’s shop to the 
Louvre was not far, they arrived in ten minutes. It was dark night. 
M. de Friedisch wanted to enter by the wicket. “No,” said d’Ar- 
tagnan, “you would lose time by that ; take the little staircase.” 

The Swiss did as d’Artagnan advised, and conducted him to 
the vestibule of the King’s cabinet. When arrived there, he l>owcd 
to his prisoner, and, without saying anything, returned to liis post. 
D’Artagnan had not had time to ask why his sword was not taken 
from him, when the door of the cabinet opened, and a 
chambre called, “M. d’Artagnan!” The musketeer assumed hit 
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parade carriage, and entered, wkk his large eyes wide open, his 
brow calm, his moustache stiff. The King was seated at a table 
writing. He did not disturb himself when the step of the musketeer 
resounded on the floor : he did not even turn hLs head. D’Artagnan 
advanced as far as the middle of the room, and seeing that the 
King paid no attention to him, and suspecting besides, that that 
was nothing but afl'ectation, a sort of tormenting preamble to the 
explanation which was preparing, he turned his back on jthe 
Prince, and began to examine the I’rescocs on the cornices, and^the 
cracks in the ceiling. At length Louis turned round, 

“Ah! are you there, Monsieur d’Artagnan?” said he. 

D’Artagnan saw the movement and imitated it. “Yes, sird,’* 
said he, 

“Very well; have the goodness to wait till I have cast this 
up.** 

D’Artagnan made no reply, he only bowed. “That is polite 
cncjugh,** thought he, “I have nothing to say.” 

Louis made a violent dash with his pen, and threw it angrily 
away. 

“All! go on, work yourself up!” thought the musketeer; “you 
will put me at my ease ; you shall find I did not empty the bag, 
the other day, at Blois.” 

Louis rose from his scat, passed his hand over his brow; then, 
stopping opposite to d’Artagnan, he looked at him with an air 
at once imperious and kind. “What the devil docs he want with 
me ? 1 wish he would begin ! ” thought the musketeer. 

“Monsieur,” said the King, “you know, without doubt, that 
Monsieur le Cardinal is dead.'*” 

“1 suspected so, sire.” 

“You know that, consequently, I am master in my own king- 
dom?” 

“That is not a thing that dates from the death of Monsieur le 
Ckirdinal, sire; a man is always master in his own house, when he 
wishes to be so.” 

“Yes; but do you remember all you said to me at Blois.*” 

“ Now we come to it,” thought d’Ai tagnan ; “ I W’as not deceivc’d. 
Well, so much the better! it is a sign that my scent is tolerably 
keen yet.” 

“You do not answer me,” said Louis. ~ 

“Sire, I think 1 recollcel.” 

“You only think?” 

“It is so long ago.” 

“ If you do not remember, I do. You said to me — listen with 
attention.” 
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“Ah ! I shall listen with all my cars, sire ; for it is very likely the 
ccHivcrsation will turn in a fashion very int<Testing to me.’* 

Louis once more looked at tiie musketeer. The latter smoothed 
the feather of his hat, then his moustache, and waited intrepidly. 
Louis XIV, continued: “You quitted my service, monsieur, after 
having told me the whole truth.'*” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“That is, after having declared to me all you thought to he 
true, with regard to my itwxie of thinking and acting. Tliat is 
always a merit. You Ixgan l^y telling me that you had served my 
family tliirty years, and w(*re tired.” 

“I said so; yes, sire.** 

“And you afterwards admitted that that fatigue was a pretext, 
and that discontent was the real cause.” 

“1 was discontented, in fact; but that discontent has never 
betrayed itself, tliat I know of, and if,* like a m.An of heart, I have 
spoken out before your Majesty, 1 have not even thought of the 
matter in face of anybexly else.’* 

“Do]|[not excuse yourself, d’Artagnan, but continue to listen to 
me. When making me the reproacli that you were* disconlenk'd, 
you received in reply a promise -Wait — is not that true.'*” 
sire, as true as what 1 told you.” 

“You answered me, ‘Hereafter? No, now, immediately.* Do 
not excuse yourself, 1 tell you. It was natural; but you had no 
charity for your poor Prince, Monsieur d’Artagnan.** 

“Sire, charity for a King, on the part of a poor soldier!** 

“ You imdcrstand me very well : you knew that 1 sUxid in nerd 
of it; you knew very well that I was not master; you knew very 
well that my hope was in the future. Now, you replied to me when 
I .spoke of tliat future, ‘My discharge— and that directly.’ ” 
“That is true,” murmured d’Artagnan, biting his moustache. 
“You did not flatter me when I was in distie.ss,” added Lraiis. 
“But,” said d’Arlagnan, raising his head nobly, “if I did not 
flatter your Majesty when poor, neither did 1 betray you. I have 
shed my blood for nothing ; I have watched like a dog at a door, 
knowing full well that neitiicr bread nor bone would l>c thrown 
to me. I, although poor likewise, asked nothing of your Majesty 
but the discharge you speak of.” 

“ I know you arc a brave man, but I was a young man, and you 
ought to have had some indulgence for me. What had you to 
reproach the King with? — that he left King Charles II. without 
assistance?— let us say further— that he did not mar^ Made- 
moiselle dc Mancini?” When saying these words, the King fixed 
upon the musketeer a searching look. 
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“Ah ! ah !” thought the latter, “he is doing more than remem- 
bering, he is guessing. The devil !*’ 

“Your sentence,'* continued Louis, “fell upon the King and 
fell upon the man. But, Monsieur d’Arlagnan, that weakness, for 
you coasidcred it a weakness?’* — d’Artagnan made no reply — 
“you reproached me also with regard to the late Cardinal. Now 
Monsieur Ic Cardinal, did he not bring me up, did he not support 
me —“elevating himself and supporting himself at the same lime I 
admit ; but the benefit was discharged. As an ingrate or \an 
egotist, would you, then, have better loved me or served me?*\ 

“Sire!’* \ 

“We will say no more about it, monsieur; it would only create 
you too many regrets, and me too much pain.’* 

D’Artagnan was not convinced. The young King, in adopting 
a tone of hauteur with him, did not forward liis purjx)se. 

“You have since reflected?” resumed lx>uis. 

“Upon what, sire?” asked d’Artagnan politely. 

“Why upon all that I Jiavc said to you, monsieur*.” 

“Yes, sire, no doubt — ;-** 

“And you have only waited for an op|X)rtunity of retracting 
your words?” 

“Sire!” 

“You hesitate, it seems.” 

“ I do not understand what your Majesty did me the honour to 
say to me.” 

Louis*s brow became cloudy. 

“Have the goodness to excuse me, sire; my understanding is 
particularly thick; things do not penetrate it without difiiculty; 
but it is true, when once tlicy get in, lliey remain there.** 

“Yes, yes ; you appear to have a memory.” 

“Almost as good a one as your Majesty’s.” 

“ 7’hcn let us come quickly to a conclasion. My time is valuable. 
What have you been doing since your discharge?” 

“Making my fortune, sire.” 

“The expression is rude. Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 

“Your Majesty takes it in bad part, certainly. I entertain 
nothing but the profoundcst respect for the King; and if I haw 
been unjxiJite, which might be excused by my long sojourn in 
camps and barracks, your Majesty is too' much above me to be 
oflTcndcd at a word innocently escaped from a soldier.” 

“ In fact* I know that you have performed a brilliant action in 
England, monsieur. I only regret that you have broken your 
promise.” 

“ I !” cried d’Artagnan. 
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*' Doubtless. You engaged your word not to serve any otlicr 
prince on quitting my service. Now, it was for King Charles II. 
that you undertook’ the marvellous carrying off of M. Monk.** 
“Pardon me, sire; it was for myself.** 

“And did you succeed?** 

“I won a hundi;ed thousand crowns, sire; that is, in one week 
the triple of all I ever had in money in fifty years.** 

“It is a handsome sum — but you arc ambitious, 1 believe?” 
“1, sire? 'Fhe quarter of it would tie a treasure; and I swear to 
you 1 have no thought of augmenting it.** 

“What, do you tontemplate remaining idle?** 

“Yes, sire.*’ 

“Imptwsible, Monsieur d’Artagnan !** said Louis firmly. 

“But, sire *’ 

“You siiall not !** said the young Prince, in a voice so stern and 
impiTious that d*Arlagnan evinced surprise and even uneasiness. 
“ Will your Majesty allow me one word of reply ?*’ said he. 
“Speak.** 

“ I formed that resolution when I was poor and destitute.** 

“So be it. Co on.*’ 

“Now, when by my industry I have acquired a comfortable 
means of subsistence, would your Majesty despoil me of my 
liberty? Your Majesty would condenm me to the least, when 
I have gained the most.** 

“ Who gave you permission, monsieur, to fathom my dcsigas, or to 
leckon with me?** replied Ixiuis, in a voice almost angry; “who 
told you what I shall do, or what you will yourself do?** 

“Sire,** said the musketeer quietly, “as far as I see, freedom is 
not the order of the conversation, as it was on the day we lamc 
lo an explanation at Blois.** 

“No, monsieur; everything is changed.” 

“I make your Majesty my sincere compliments upon that — 
hut ** 

“But you don’t l>clievc it?** 

“I am not a great statesman, and yet I have my eye upon 
affaii-s; it seldom fails; now, I do not see exactly as your Majesty 
docs, sire. The reign of Mazarin is over, but that of the financiers 
is begun. They have the money; your Majesty will not often see 
much of it. To live under the paw of these hungry wolves is hard 
for a man who reckoned upon independence.*’ 

At this moment some one scratched at the door of the cabinet ; 
the King raised his head proudly. “Your pardon. Monsieur 
d’Artagnan,*’ said he; “it is M. Colbert, who comes to make 
me a report. Come in, M. Colbert.” 
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D’Arlagnan drew back. Ciolbert entered with papers in his 
hand, and went up to the King. There can be little doubt that the 
Gascon did not lose the opportunity of applying his keen, quick 
glance to the new figure which presented itself. 

“Is the inquiry then made?’* 

“Yes, sire.’* 

“And the opinion of the inquisitors ?“ 

“Is that accused meiit conliscatioii and death.” 

“Ah! ah!** said the King, without changing countenance, arid 
casting an oblique look at d’Artagnan. “And your own opinioq, 
M. (k>lbcrt?” said he. 

Ckjlbert looked at d’Artagnan in his turn. That imposing 
countenance checked the words upon his lips. Louis perceived thLs. 
“Do not disturb yourself,” said he; “it is M. d’i'Vrtagnan, do you 
not know M. d’Artagnan again?” 

'rhese two men looked al each other ; d’Artagnan with his eye 
open and bright; CJlolbcrt, witli his eye half-rlosc*d, and dim. 
I’he frank intrepidity of the one displeased the other ; the cautious 
circuiTLSi)cction of the financier displeased the soldier. “Ah ! ah ! 
this is the gentleman who made Uie brilliant stroke in England,” 
said C’olbert. And he bowed slightly to d’Artagnan. 

“Ah ! ah !” said the (iascon, “lhi.s is the gentleman w^lio clipped 
off the lace from the uniform of the Swiss ! A praiseworthy piece of 
cctmomy.” 

The financier thought to embarrass the musketeer; but the 
musketeer ran the financier right through. 

“Moasieur d’Artagnan,” resumed the King, who had not 
remarked all the sliadcs of which Mazarin would not have missed 
one ; “ tins concerns the farmers of the revenue who have robbed 
me, whom I am hanging and whose dcalh-warraiils I am about 
to sign.” 

‘*Oh! oil!” said d’Artagnan, starting. 

'i'he King had already taken up the pen. and was applying it 
to (he paper. “Sire,” said CoUicrt, in a subdued voice, “I beg 
to WMrn your Majesty, that if an example be necessary, that 
example may find some difficulty in the execution.” 

“What do you say?” said Louis. 

“You must not conceal from youi*sclf,” continued Colbert 
quietly, “that attacking tlie farmers -general is attacking the 
Finance Minister himself. The two unfortunate guilty men in 
question arc tlic particular friends of a powerful p>ersonage, and 
die day of punishment, which otherwise might be stifled in the 
Ch&tclet, disturbances will arise, without doubt.” 

Louis coloured and turned tow’ards d’Arlagnan, who took a 
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slight bite at his moustadie, not without a smile of pity for the 
iiiiancier, as likewise for the King who had to listen to him so long. 
But Louis seized the pen, and with a movrmenl so rapid, that his 
hand shook, he affixed his signature at the bottom of the two 
papers presented by Colbert, then Im^king the latter in the fare: 
“Monsieur Colbert,’* said he, “when you speak to me of alfairs, 
exclude more frequently the word difficulty from your reasonings 
and opinions; as to the word impossibility, never pronounce it,” 

Colbert bowed, much humiliated at having undergone such 
a lesson belbre the musketeer: he was alK)ut to go out, but 
jealous to repair his check: “1 foigot to anuounre to your 
Majesty,” said he, “that the ronfiscalions amount to the sum of 
five millions of livres.** 

“ rhal’s pretty!” thought d’Artagnan. 

“Which makes in my colfei‘s:*” said the King. 

“Eighteen millioas of livres, sire.”*iT])lied Cblbcrt, bowing. 

Alordioux!^' grumbled d’Arlagnan, “that’s glorious!” 

“Monsieur Ckdbcrt,’* added the King, “you will, if yc>u please, 
go through the gallery where M. Lyonne is waiting, and w'ill tell 
him to bring hither what he has drawn up — by my order.” 

“Directly, sire; if your Majesty wants me no more this 
evening?” 

“No, monsieur; adieu!” And Colbert went out. 

“Now let us return to our affair, M. d’Artagnan,** said the 
King, as if nothing Iiad happened. “You sec that with respect 
to money, there is already a notable change.** 

“Something like from zero to eighteen millions,** replied the 
muskc'tcer gaily. “Ah! that was what your Majesty wanted the 
tiay King Charles II. came to Blois. The two stales would not liave 
be en embroiled to-day; foi I must say, that there also I see another 
stumbling-block.” 

“Well, in the first place,” replied Louis, “you arc unjust, 
monsieur; for, if Provid<*iiec had made me able to give riiy 
broth<‘r the million that day, you would not have quitted my 
sendee, and, consecjucntly, you would not Jiave made ynur 
fortune, as you told me just now you have done. But, in addition 
to this, I have liad another piece of good fortune ; and my dillereiif c 
with Great Britain nec'd not alarm yeju.” 

A mlet-di-ckambu interrupted the King by announcing M. 
Lyonne. “ ("ome in, momicur,*’ said the King ; “you are punctual ; 
that is like a go<xl senant. Let me sec your letter to my brother 
Charles II.** 

D’Artagnan pricked up his cars. “A moment, monsieur,” said 
Louis carelc^^sly, to the Gascon ; “ I must expedite to London my 
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consent to the marriage of my brother, M. le Due d*Ai\jou, with 
the Princess Henrietta Stuarl/* 

“He is knocking me about, it scorns,’* murmured d’Artagnan, 
wltilst the King signed the letter, and dismissed M. dc Lyonne ; 
“but, tna foi! the more he knoc:ks me about in this manner, the 
Ix-tter I shall be pleased.” 

The King followed M, dc Lyonne with his eyes, till the door 
was closed behind him; he even made three steps, as if he would 
follow the minister; but after these three steps, stopping, pausing, 
and coming back to the musketeer. “Now, monsieur,” said h^, 
“let us hasten to terminate our afiair. You told me the other dd^y> 
at Hlois, that you were not rich?” 

“But I am now, sire.” 

“ Yes, but that docs not concern me ; you have your own money, 
not mine; that does not enter into my account. Should you be 
satislied with twenty thoussfnd livres a year as a fixed income?” 

“But, sire,” said d’Artagnan, opening his eyes to the utmost. 

“Would you be satisfied with four horses furnished and kept, 
and witli a supplement of funds such as you should require, 
according to occasions and needs, or would you prefer a fixed 
sum which would be, for example, forty thousand livres? Answer.” 

“Sire, your Majesty ” 

“Yes, you arc surjirised, that is natural, and I expected it. 
Answer me, come! or I shall think you have no longer that 
rapidity of judgment I have so much admired in you.” 

“It is certain, sire, that twenty thousand livres a year make a 
handsome sum ; but ” 

“No butsi Yes or no, is it an honourable indemnity?” 

“Oh! certes ” 

“You will be satisfied w'ith it? Well, that is well. It will be 
better to reckon the extra expenses separately; you can anange 
dial witli Colbert. Now, let ils pass to something more important.” 

“But, sire, I told your Majesty ” 

“That you wanted rest, I know you did; only I replied that 1 
would not allow it — I am master, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“That is well. You w'crc formerly in the way of becoming 
captain of the musketeers?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Well, here is your commission signed. I place it in this 
drawer. The day on which you sliall return from a certain expedi- 
tion which I have to confide to you, on that day you may yourself 
take the commission from the drawer.” D’Artagnan still hesitated, 
and hung down his head. “Ciorac, monsieur,” said the King, 
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**onc would believe, to look at you, that you did not know Uiat at 
the court of the most Christian King, the captain-general of the 
muskcteci-s takes precedence of the marshals of France*” 

‘*Sirc, I know he docs.” 

“Then I must fancy you do not put faith in my word?” 

“Oh! sire, never — never dream of such a thing.” 

“ 1 have wished to prove to you, that you, so good a servant, 
had lost a good master ; am I anything like the master that will 
suit you?” 

“I begin to tliink you are, sire.” 

“Then, monsieur, you will resume your functions. Your 
company is quite disorganised since your departure, and the men 
go about drinking and rioting in the taverns, where they fight, 
in spite of my edicts, or those of my father. You will reorganise 
the service as quickly as possible.” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ Y<iu will not again quit my person.” 

“Very well, sire.” 

“You will march with me to tlic army, you will encamp round 
my tent.” 

“ riien, sire,” said d’Artagnan, “if it is only to impose u|x>n me 
a service like that, your Majesty need not give me twenty thousand 
livres a year. I shall not earn them.” 

“I desire that you shall keep open house; I desire that you 
should keep an open stable ; 1 desire that my captain of muskc(ec‘rs 
should be a personage.” 

“And I,” said d’Artagnan bluntly; “I do not like easily found 
money ; I like money won ! Your Nlajcsty givers me an idle trade, 
which the first comer would perform for four tlmusand livres.” 

Louis XIV. began to laugh. “You arc a true Gascon, Monsieur 
d*Artagnan, you will draw my heart’s secret from roc.” 

“Bah! has your Majesty a secret, then?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well 1 then I accept the twenty thousand livres, for I will keep 
tliat secret, and discretion is above all price, in these times. Will 
your Majesty speak now?” 

“You will get booted, Monsieur d’Artagnan, and mount on 
horseback.” 

“Directly, sire.” 

“Within two days.” 

“That is well, sire; for I have my affairs to settle before I set 
out ; particularly if it is likely there should be any blows stirring.” 

“That may happen.” 

“We can receive them! But sire, you have addressed yourself 
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to the avarice; to the ambition; you have addressed yourself 
to th(; heart of M. d’Arlagnan, but you have forgotten one thing/* 
“What is that?** 

“You have said nothing to his vanity; when shall I !je a knight 
of the King’s orders?” 

“Does that interest you?” 

“Why, yes, sire. My friend Athos is quite covered with orders, 
and that dazzles me.” 

“You shall be a knight of my orders a month after you have 
taken your commission of captain.” \ 

“Ah ! ah ! ” said the ofTiccr thoughtfully, “after the expedition,^ 
“Precisely.” i 

“Where is your Majesty going to send me?” 

“Are you arejuainted with Bretagne?” 

“No, sire.” 

“Have you any friends there?” 

“In Bretagne.'’ No.” 

“So mu('h the better. Do you know anytliing about fortifica- 
tions?” 

“I believe I do sire,*’ said d’Artagnan smiling. 

“That is to say, you can readily distinguish a fortress from a 
simple fortification, such as is allowed to vassals?” 

“I distinguish a fort from a rampait as 1 distinguish a cuirass 
from a raised pic-crust, sire. Is that sulllcicnt?” 

“Yes, monsieur. You will set out then.” 

“Alone?” 

“Absolutely alone. That is to say you must not even take a 
lackey with you.” 

“May l*ask your Majesty for what reason?” 

“Because, monsieur, it will be necessary to disguise yourself 
sometimes, as the servant of a gocxl family. Your face is very well- 
known in France, M. d’Artagnan.” 

“And then, sire?” 

“**\nd then you will travel slowly through Bretagne, and will 
examine carefully the fortifications of that country.** 

“The coasts?” 

“Yes, and the isles; commencing by Belle-Islc-cn-Mer.” 

“Ah! which belongs to M. Fouquet?” said d’Artagnan, in a 
serious tone, raising his intelligent eye to Louis XIV. 

“I fancy you arc right, monsieur, andT that Brdlc-Isle does 
belong to M. Fouquet, in fact.** 

“Then your Majesty wishes me to ascertain if Bclle-Islc is a 
good place; and if the fortifications of it arc new or old?’* 
“Precisely.** 
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“And if the vassals of M. Fouquet arc suflicicntly numerous to 
form a garrison?** 

“That is what I want to know; you have placed your finger on 
the question.’* 

“And if they are not fortifying, sire?” 

“You will tra\'cl about liretagne, listening and judging.” 

“Then 1 am a King's spy;’“ said d'Artagnan bluntly, twisting 
his moustache. 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Your pardon, sire; I spy on vtair Majesty’s account.” 

“You g(» on a discovery, monsieur. Would you march at the 
head of your musketeers, with your sword in your hand, to observe 
any spot whatevtT, or an enemy’s position,*” 

At ibis word d’Artagnan started. 

“Do you,” continued the King, “imagine yourself to be a spy?** 

“No, no,” said d’Artagnan, but [Pensively; “the tiling change.^ 
its face when one observes an enemy ; one is but a soldier. And if 
they arc fortifying Belle-Isle.^” added he quickly. 

“You will take an exact plan of the foriifieations.” 

“Will they permit me to enter?” 

“That docs not concern me, that is your afl'air. Did you not 
understand that I reserved for you a .supplement of twenty 
thousand livres per annum, if you wished for it?” 

“Yes, sire; but if they arc not fortifying?” 

“You will return quietly, without fatiguing your horse.” 

“Sire, I am ready.” 

“You will begin to-morrow by going to the Finance Minister’s 
to take the first quarter of the pension 1 give you. Do you know M. 
Fouquet?” 

“Very little, sire; but I beg your Majesty to observe that I 
don’t tliink it very urgent that I should know him.” 

“ I ask your pardon, monsieur ; for he will refuse you the money 
I wish you to take; and it is that refusal I look for.” 

“Ah!” said d’Artagnan. “Next, sirc.^” 

“The money being refused, you will go and seek it at M, 
Colbert’s. By the way, have you a good horse?” 

“An excellent one, sire.” 

“Hqw much did it cost you?” 

“A hundred and fifty pistoles.” 

“I will buy it of you. Here is a note for two Iiundred pis- 
toles.” 

“But I want my horse for my journey, sire.” 

“Well!” 

“Well, and you take mine from me.” 
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“Not at all. On the contrary, I give it you. Only as it is now 
mine and not yours, I am sure you will not spare it/* 

“Your Majesty is in a hurry then?** 

“A great hurry.*’ 

“Then what compels me to wait two days?** 

“Reasons known to myself.” 

“That’s a different affair. 'The horse may make up the two days, 
in tlic eight he has to do; and then there is the post.” ; 

“No, no, the post compromises. Monsieur d’Artagnan. Begone,! 
and do not forget you arc mine.” 

“Sire, it was not I who ever forgot it! At what hour to-morrow 
shall I take leave of your Majesty?” 

“Where do you lodge?” 

“1 must henceforward lodge at the Louvre.** 

“That must not be now — keep your lodgings in the city, I will 
pay for them. As to your departure, it must take place at night ; 
you must set out without being seen by any one, or, if you are 
seen, it must not be known that you belong to me. A close mouth I 
monsieur.” 

“Your Majesty spoils all you have said by that single word.” 

“1 asked you where you lodged, for I cannot always send to 
M. le Comte de la F6re to seek you.” 

“ I lodge with M. Plaiichet, a grocer, Rue des Lombards, at the 
sign of the Pilon d’Or.” 

“Go out but little, show yourself still less, and await my orders.” 

“And yet, sire, 1 must go for the money.” 

“That is tHKj; but, when going to the surintendance, where so 
many people arc constantly going, you must mingle with the 
crowd.” 

“I want the notes, sire, for the money.” 

“Mere they are.” The King signed them, and d’Artagnan 
looked on, to assure himself of the regularity. 

“That is money,” said he, “and money is cither read or 
counted.” 

“Adieu! Monsieur d’Artagnan,” added the King; “I think 
you have perfectly understood me.” 

“Ill understood that your Majesty sends me to Bcllc-Islc-en- 
Mer, that is all.” 

“To learn?” 

“To learn how M. Fouquet’s works arc going on; that is all.” 

“Very well; I admit you may be taken.” 

“And I do not admit it,” replied the Gascon boldly. 

“ I admit that you may be killed,” continued tlie King. 

“That is not probable, sire.** 
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** In the 6i»t case, you must not speak ; in the second there must 
be no paper found upon you to speak.** 

D’Artagnan shrugged his shoulders without ceremony, and took 
leave of the King, saying to himself, — “The English shower 
continues — ^Ict us remain under the spout!** 


54 

THE HOUSES OF M. FOUQUET 

Whilst d’Artagnan was returning to Planchct’s house, his head 
aching and bewildered with all that had happened to him, tiierc 
was passing a scene of quite a different character, and which 
nevertheless is not foreign to the conversation our musketeer had 
just had with the King; only this scene took place out of Paris, in 
a house possessed by M. Fouquet in the village of Saint^Mande. 
The minister had just arrived at this country house, followed hy his 
principal clerk, who carried an enormous portfolio full of papers 
to be examined, and others waiting for signature. As it might be 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, the masters had dined : supper 
was being prepared for twenty subaltern guests. Tlic surintendant 
did not stop ; on alighting from his carriage, he, at the same bound 
sprang through the doorway, traversed the apartments and gained 
his cabinet, where he declared he would shut himself up to work, 
commanding that he should not be disturbed for anything but an 
order from the King. As soon as this order was given, Fouquet 
shut himself up, and two footmen were placed as sentinels at his 
door. Then Fouquet pushed a bolt which displaced a panel that 
walled up the entrance, and prevented everything that psissed 
in this apartment from being cither seen or heard. But, against all 
probability, it was only for the sake of shutting himself up that 
Fouquet shut himself up thus, for he went straight to a bureau, 
sealed himself at it, opened the portfolio, and began to make a 
choice in the enormous mass of papers it contained. It was not 
more than ten minutes after he had entered, and taken all the 
precautions we have decribed, when the repeated noise of several 
slight equal strokes struck his car, and appeared to fix all his 
attention. Fouquet raised his head, turned his ear, and listened. 

The little stre^es continued. Then the worker arose with a slight 
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inovemerxt of impatience and walked straight up to a glass behind 
which the blows were struck by a hand, or by some invisible 
mechanism. It was a large glass let into a panel. Three other 
glasses, exactly similar to it, completed the symmetry of the 
apartment. Nothing distinguisJied that from the others^ Without 
doubt, these reiteiated little strokes w(‘re a signal; for, at the 
moment, Fouc{uet approached the glass listening ; the same noise 
was renewed, and in the same incasurt*. “Oh! oh!” murmured 
Fouciuet, with suipiise, “who is yonder;' I did not expect anybody 
to-day." And, without doubt, to respond to that signal, he pulled 
a gilded nail in that same glass, and shook it thrice, lluai returning 
to his place, and seating himsc‘lf again, “T^et them wait,” said he. 
And plunging again into the ocean of papers unrolled before him 
he ap})eared to think of nothing any longer but work. In fact, 
with incredible rapidity and marvcdlous lucidity, Foucjuct 
dc:cipherc*d the laigc'st jtapeis, and most complicated waitings, 
correcting them, annotating them wath a })en moved as if by a 
fc\'er, and the work melting under his hands, signatuujs, figures, 
references, bec ame multiplied as if ten clerks — that is to say, a 
hundred fingers and ten braiiLs had performed the duties, instead 
of the five fingers and single brain of this man. From lime to time, 
only, Fouciuet, absorbed by this work, raised his head to cast a 
furtive glance upon a clock placed before him. The reason for this 
was, Fouciuet set himself a task, and when this task was once set, 
in one hour’s work he, by himself, did what another would not 
have accomplislicid in a day; always certain, consequently, 
provided he was not disturbed, to arrive at the end in the time liLs 
devouring activity had fixed. But in tlic midst of his ardent labour, 
the strokes upon the little bell, placed behind the glass, sounded 
again once more, hasty, and, consequently, more urgent. 

“d'hc lady appc'ars to bc^gin to be impatient,” said Fouquet. 
“Hum])h! a cairn! That must be the Comtesse, but, no, the 
Comtesse is gone to Rcmbouillet for three days. The Presidente. 
tlu'ii ? Oh ! no, the Presidente would not assume such grand airs , 
she w'ould ring very humbly, then she would wait my good pleasure. 
The clearest of all is, that I may not know who it can be, but that 
I know who it cannot be. And since it is not you, Marcpiise, 
since it cannot be you, deuce take the rest!” And he wont cai 
wath his work in spite of tlic reileratccl appeals of the bell. At the 
end of a ciuarter of an hour, however, impatience prevailed over 
Fouciuet in his turn: he might be said to burn, rather than to 
complete the rest of Jiis work; he tlirast his papers into his portfolio, 
and giving a glance at the mirror, whilst the taps continued to be 
faster than ewer. “Oh! oh!” said he, “whence comes all tins 
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racket? What has happened, and who can tlie Ariadne be who 
expects me so impatiently. Let us see!’’ 

He then applied the tip of his finger to the nail parallel to the 
one he had drawn. Immediately the glass moved like the fold 
of a door and discovered a secret closet, rather dt^ep, in wliich the 
surintcndant disappeared as if going into a vast box. When there, 
he touched another spring, which opened not a board, but a 
block of the wall, and he went out by that opening, leaving the 
door to shut of itself. Then Fouciuct desc(*nded about a S( ore stej^^, 
whit'll sank, windiiig, undcrgiound, and came to a long paved, 
subterranean passage, lighted by impcrceptibh* loop-holce The 
walls of this vault Avere covered with slabs, or tiles, and the flooi 
with carpeting. This passage was under the street itself wliieh 
separated Fouquet’s liou-se from the Park of Viiicennt's. At the 
end of the passage asct ndcd a winding staircase parallel witli tlial 
by wliieh Fouquet had entcTCil. He mbunted thest' other stairs, 
entered by means of a spring placed in a closet similar to that in 
his cabinet, and from this closet into a eliainber pcrfec'tly empty 
although furnished with the utmost elegance. As soon as lie 
( iitercd, he examined carefully whether tlie glass c losed without 
leaving any trace, and, doubtless, satisfied with his observation, 
he opened by means of a small gold key, the triple fastenings of a 
door in ftoni ofliim. This time the dooi tipeued upon a handsome 
i abinet, sumptuously furnished, in w'hich was seated upon c ushion^, 
.1 lady of surpassing beauty, who, at the sound of llte loc k, sprang 
tow'ards Fouquet. ‘"Ah! good Heavens!” cried the latter starting 
back willi astonishment. “Madame la Manjuise de Bellieiv, you 
iiere? ” 

“Yes,” murmured the Marquise. “Yes; it is T, monsieur.” 

“Marquise! dear Marquise!” added Fouquet, ready to 
jirostratc himself. “All ! my God! how did you come here? And I, 
t(» keep you w^aiting!” 

“A long time, monsieur; yes, a very long time!” 

“ 1 am happy in thinking this waiting has appeared long to you, 
Marquise?” 

“Oh! an eternity, monsieur; oh! I rang more than twenty 
linics. Did you not hear me?” 

“Marquise, you arc pale, you ircmblc.” 

“Did you not hear, then, that you were summoned?” 

“Oh, yes; I heard plainly enough, madame; but 1 could not 
< <‘mc. After your ligour and your refusal, how could I dream it 
was you? If I could have had any suspicion of the happiness that 
‘ovaited me, believe me, madame, I would have ciuittcd every- 
dfmg to fall at your feet, as I do at this moment.” 
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“Are we quite alone, monsieur?” asked the Marquisc> looking 
round the room. 

“Oh, yes, madamc, I can assure you of tiiat.” 

“Really?” said the Marquise, in a melancholy tone. 

“You sigh,” said Fouquet. 

“What mysteries! what piccautions I ” said tlie Marquise, with 
a slight bitterness of expression ; and how evident it is Uiat you 
fear the least suspicion of your amours to cscai>c.” 

“Would you prefer their being made public:*” 

”Oh, no; you act like a delicate man,” said the Marquise, 
smiling. 

“Gome, dear Marquise, punish me not with reproaches, I 
implore you.” 

“Reproaches! Have I a right to make you any?” 

“No, unfortunately, no; but tell me, you, who during a year 
I have loved without rctirrn or hope ” 

“You are mistaken — without hope it is tiue, but not witliout 
return.” 

“What! for me, to my love! thete is but one proof, and tliat 
p»oof 1 still want.” 

“I am come to bring it to you, monsieur.” 

Fouquet wished to clasj) her in his arms, but she disengaged 
herself with a gesture. 

“You persist in deceiving yr»urscif, monsieur, anti never will 
accept of me the only thing I am willing to give you —devotion.” 

“Ah, then, you do not love me? Devotion is but virtue, love is a 
passion.” 

“Listen to me, I implore you : I should not have come liilhcr 
without a serious motive: you are well assured of that, are you 
not?” 

“The motive is of very Htiie consequence, so that you are but 
here — so tliat I see you — so that I speak to you!” 

“You arc right; the principal thing is that I am here without 
any one having seen me, and that 1 can speak to you.” Fouqu<'> 
sank on his knees bcloie her. “Speak! speak, madarne!” said he, 
“1 listen to you.” 

Tiie Marquise looked at Fouquet, on his knees at her feet, and 
there was in tlie looks of the woman a strange mixture of love and 
melancholy. “Oh !” at length murmured she, “would that I were 
she who has the right of seeing you every minute, of speaking t'» 
you every instant ! would tbal I were she who might watcJi over 
you, she who would have no need ofmystcrious springs to summon 
and cause to appear, like a sylph, the inaii slie loves, to look at bin 
for an hour, and then see him disajipcar in the darkness of a 
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mystery, still morc strange at his going out than it had been at his 
coming in. Oh ! that would be to be a happy woman 

“Do you happen, Marquise,” said Fouquet, smiling, “to be 
speaking of my wife?” 

“Y('s, certainly, of her I spoke.” 

“Well, you need not envy her lot, Marquise; of al! the women 
with whom I am in relation, Madame Fouquet is the one 1 see 
the least of, and who has the least intercourse with me.” 

“At least, monsieur, she is not reduced to place, as I liavc done, 
her hand upon the ornament of a glass to call you to her; at least 
)ou do not reply to her by the mysterious, frightful sound of 
a bell, the spring of which comes from I don’t know where; 
at least you have not forbidden her to endeavour to discover 
the secret of these communications under pain of breaking oiV 
lor ever your connections with her, you have foi bidden all 
wiio have come here before me, and all who shall come after 
me.” 

"'Dear Marcjuisc, how unjust you arc, and how little do you 
know what you are doing in thus exclaiming against mystery; 
it is with mystery alone we can love without tiouble ; it is with love. 
without trouble alone that we can be hap]>y. But let us return to 
ourselves, to that devotion of which you were speaking, or rather 
let me labour under a pleasing delusion, and believe that this 
devotion is love.” 

'Just now,” npeated the Marquise. j>assing over her eye.^ a 
hand that might have been a model for the gi aceful contouts of 
anticjuity ; “just now 1 was prepan^d to speak, my ideas 
were clear, bold, now I am quite confused, quite troubled; 1 fear 
1 bring you bad news.” 

“If it is to that had news I owe your presence. Marquise, 
welcome be that bad news! or rather. Marquise, since you allow 
that I am not (piite indilfercnt to you, let me hear nothing ol’ the 
bad news, but spt'ak of yourself.” 

'‘No, no, on the contraiy, demand it of me; require me to tril 
it to you instantly, and not to allow myself to be turned aside by 
any feeling whatever. Fouquet, my friend! it is of immense 
importance ! ” 

“ Yo\i astonish iiic,Marquisc : 1 will even say you almost frighten 
me. You, so serious, so collected ; you who know the world we live 
in so well. Is it then important?” 

“ Oil I very important ! ” 

“In the first place, how did you come here?” 

“You shall know that presently; but first to something of more 
< onsequence.” 
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“Speak, Marquise, speak! I implore you, have pity on iny 
impatience/’ 

“Do you know that Colbert is made intendant of the finances?” 

“Well ! what do you sec so terrific in that, dear Marquise, little 
Colbert is intendant ; that is astonishing, I coriR ss, but it is not 
terrific.” i 

“Do you think the King has given, without a pressing motive, 
such a place to one you call a little upstart?” 

“In the first plac(‘, is it i>ositively true that the King has given 
it to him? Who savs so?” 

“Madame Vanel.” 

“Ah! now you begin to frighttn me in earnest,” said Fouquet, 
laughing; “if any one is well informed, or ought to be well 
inl'brmed, it is the person you name.” 

“Do not speak ill of poor IVIarguerite, Monsieui fouquet, for 
she still loves you.” 

“Bah! indeed? d’iiat is scarc(‘ly credible. I thought little 
Colbert had passed o\er that love, and left the impression upon it 
of a spot of ink or a stain of greas(i.” 

“Fouquet ! Fouquet ! Is this the way you always are for the poor 
women you desert?” 

“Why, surely you are not going to undertake the defence of 
Madame Vanel?” 

“Yes, I will undertake it; for, I repeat, she loves you still, and 
the proof is she saves you.” 

“By your interposition, Ivlarquisc; that is very cunning on her 
part. No angel could be more agreeable to me, or could lead me 
more certainly to salvation. But let me esk you, do you know 
Marguerite?” 

“She w^as my convent friend.” 

“And you say tha^ siie has informed you that Monsieur Colbert 
was named intendant?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“Well, enlighten me. Marquise; granted Monsieur Colbert is 
intendant, so be it. In what can an intendant, that is to say my 
subordinate, niy clerk, give me umbrage or injure me, e\en were 
he Monsieur Colbert?” 

“You do not leflcc t, monsieur, apparently,” replied tlic Marcjuise. 

“Upon what?” 

“This: that Monsieur Colbert hates you.” 

“Hates me!” cried Foucjucl; “(iood hr avens ! Marcjuise, 
whence do you come? wdicic can you live? Hate me! why all the 
W'orld hates me, he as others do.” 

“He more than others.” 
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“More Ilian others — lei him.’* 

“He is aiuhilious.” 

“Who is not. Marquise?” 

“Yes, but witli him ambition has no bounds.” 

“1 am quite awaie of that, since he made it a point to surceed 
me with Madame Vanel.” 

“And obtained his end : look to that.” 

“Do you mi an to say In* has the presumption to hope to ])ass 
from intendant to surinlendant?” 

“Have you not yourself already had the same fear?” 

“Oh! oh!” said Fouquet, “to siiereed with Madame VancI 
is one tiling, to succeed me with the King is another. France is not 
to be purchased so easily as the wife of an accountant.” 

“Eh! monsieur, everything is to be bought; if not by gold, by 
intrigue.” 

“Nobody knows to the contrary better than you, Madame, you 
to whom I liave odered millions.” 

“Instead of millions, Fouquet, you should have offered me a 
tiu(‘, only, and boundless love: I might have accepted that. So 
you see, still, eveiything is to be bought, if not in one way, by 
another.” 

“So Colbert, in your opinion, is in a fair way of bargaining for 
my place of surintimdant. Make yourself easy on that head, rny 
dear Marquise, he is not yet rich enough to purchase it.” 

“But if he should rob you of it?” 

“Ah! that is another thing. Unfortunately, before he can reach 
me; that is to say, the body of the place, he must dt\stroy, must 
make a breach in the advanced works, and I am devilishly well 
fortified, Marquise.” 

“What you call your advanced works are your creatures, are 
they not — your fiiends?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“And is M. dTA ineiis one of your creatures?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Is M. Lyodot one of your friends?” 

“Certainly ” 

“M.de Vanin?” 

“M. de Vanin! ah! they may do what they like with him, 
but 

“But ” 

“But they must not touch the others?” 

“Well, if you arc anxious they should not touch MM. d.Eymciis 
and Lyodot, it is time to look about you.” 

“Who threatens tlicm? ' 
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“Will you listen to me, now?” 

“AUenlively, Marquise.” 

“Well, this morning Marguerite sent for me.” 

“And what did she want with you?” 

“ ‘I dare not see M. Fouquet myself,’ said she.” , 

“Bah! why should she think I would reproaeh hei^,? Poor 
woman, she vastly dcecivc's herself.” 

“ ‘Sec him youisclf,’ said she, ‘and tell him to beware of M, 
Colbert.’ ” 

“What I she wariK'd me to beware of her lover.”’ 

“I have told you she still loves you.” 

“Go on, Marquise.” 

“ ‘M. Colbert,’ she added, ‘came to me two hours ago, to 
inform me he was appointed intendant.’ ” 

“I have already told you, Marquise, that M. Colbert would 
only be the more in my poA^er for that.” j 

“Yes, but that is not all : Maiguerite is intimate, as you know, 
with Madame d’Eymeris and Madame Lyodot.” 

“I know she is.” 

“Well, M. Colbert i)ut many questions to her relative to the 
fortunes of those two gentlemen, and as to the devotion they had 
for you.” 

“ Oh, as to those two, I can answer ibr them ; they must be 
killed before they can cease to be mine.” 

“Then, as Madame Vanel was obliged to quit M. Colbert for 
an instant to receive a visitor, and as M. Colbert is industrious, 
scarcely was th(‘ new intendant left alone, before he took a pein il 
from his pocket, and, as there was papf-r on the table, began to 
make pencil notes.” 

“Notes concerning d’Eymeiis and I.yodot?” 

“Exactly.” 

“I should like to know what those notes were about.” 

“And that is just w'hat I have brought you.” 

“ Madame Van cl has taken Col belt’s notes and sent them to me ?” 

“No; but by a chance which resembles a miracle, she has a 
duplicate of those notes.” 

“ How could she get that?” 

“Listen : I told you that Colbert found some paper on the table ; 
that he had taken a pencil from his pocket, and had written upon 
that paper. Well, this pencil was a lead pe ncil, consequently 
hard; so, it marked in black upon the first sheet, and in white 
upon the second. Colbert, when tearing off tin.' first sheet, took 
no notice of the second. Well, on the second was to be read wliat 
liad been wiilten on the first; Madame Vanel iTad it, and sent 
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for me. Then, when she was assured I was your devoted friend, 
she gave me the paper, and told me the sccrel.” 

“And this paper?” said Fouquel, in some degree of agitation. 

“Here it is, monsieur, — read it,” said the Marquise. I’oiKiuet 
read : “Names of tlie farmers of the revenue to be eondemnc cl by 
tlie Chamber of Justice: d’Eymeris, iriend of M. F. ; Lyodot, 
friend of M. F. ; tie Vanin, indif.” 

“D’Eymeris and Lyodot!” c:ried Fouquet, reading the paper 
eagerly again. 

“Fi lends of M. F.,” pointed the Marcjuis with her linger. 

“But what is the meaning of these words : ‘To be condemned ])y 
the Cliamber of Justice?’ ” 

“That is clear enough, 1 think,” said lh(' Marcpiise. “Besides^ 
that is not all. Read on, read on”; and Fouquet coritinu('d, — 
“'ITie two first to dc'atli, the third to be dismissed, with MM. 
crUaulemont and de la Valetter, who will only hav(^ tlu'ir property 
( onhscated.” 

“Great God 1” cried Fouctuct, “to death, to death ! Lyodot and 
crEymeris. But even if the Cihamber of Justice should condemn 
llieni to death, the King will never ratify their condemnation, 
and they cannot be executed without the King’s signature.” 

“The King has made M. Colbert intendant.” 

“Oh !” cried Fouciuet, tis if he caught a glimpse of a yawning 
abyss beneath his feet, “impossible! impossible! But who passed 
a pencil over the marks made by Gollxn t?” 

“1 did. T was afraid the first would be elfaced.” 

“Oh! I will know all.” 

“You will know' nothing, monsieur; you despise your enemy 
tcK) much for that.” 

“l^irdoii me, my dear Marciuise; excuse me; yes, M. Colbert 
is my enemy, I believe Jiiin to be so; yes, M. Colbert is a man to 
be dreaded, I admit. But 1! I have time, and as you are here, as 
vc>u have assured me of your devotion, as you have allowed me to 
hope for your 1()V<*, as w'e are alone ” 

“I cariK' h(‘ie to save you, Monsieur Foucpiet, and not to ruin 
luvself,” said the Marquise, rising, “therefore, beware ! — -” 

“Maicpase, in truth you terrify yourself too mucli, at least, 
unless this terror is but a pretext ” 

“Me has a deep heart, that M. Clolbert: bew^are!” 

Fouquet, in his (urn, drew himself up. “And I.*’” asked lu\ 

“And you, you liave only a noble heart. Beware! bcwaie! 

“So?” 

“ I have clone \vhat I ought, my friend, at the risk ol my reputa- 
don. Adieu ! ” 
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“Not adieu, au revoiry 

“Perhaps,” said the Marquise, giving her hand to Fouquet to 
kiss, and walking towards the door with so firm a step, that he did 
not dare to bar Jier passage. As to Fouqueh he retook, with his 
head hanging down and a cloud over his brow, tlic path of the 
sulUerranean passage along which ran the metal wires that 
coiumunic ated from one house to the other, transmitting, through 
two glasses, the wishes and signals of two correspondents. 


TIIE'ABBE FOUqUET 

Fouquet hastened back to his apartment by the subterranean 
passage, and immediately closed the mirror with the spring. He 
was scarcely in his (loset, when lie heard someone knocking 
violently at the door, and a well-known voice crying — “Open tla^ 
door, monscigneur, I entreat you open the door!” Fouquet 
quickly restored a little order to everything whicli might reveal 
cither his absence or his agitation; he sj3r(‘ad liLs papers over the 
desk, took up a pen, and, to gain time, said, through the closed 
door, “Who arc ycni.’” 

“What, monseigneur, do you not know me?” rejdied thr 
voice. 

“Yes, yes,” said Fouquet to himself, “yes, my friend, I know 
you well enough,” And then, aloud: “Is it not Gourville?” 

“Why, yes, monseigneur.” 

Fouquet arose, cast a last look at one of hLs glasses, wemt to tie- 
door, pushed the bolt, and Gourville entered. “Ah, monseigneur ! 
monseigneiir ! ” cried he, “what cruelty!” 

“In what.”’ 

“I have been a cjuartcr of an hour imploring you to open ilie 
door, and you would not even answer me.” 

“Once for all, you know that 1 will not be disturbed when T am 
busy. Now, although I might make you an exception, Gourville, 
I insist upon my orders being respected by others.” 

“Monscigneur, at this moment, orders, doors, bolts, locks, and 
walls, 1 could have broken, overthrown, and split them all !” 

“Ah ! ah ! it relates to some great event, then?” asked Imuquel. 

“Oh! I assure you it docs, inonseigneur,” replied Gourville. 
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‘‘And what is this event?” said Fouquet, a little troubled by the 
evident agitation ol his most intimate confidant. 

“I’here is a secret Chamber of Justice instituted, mon- 
seigneur.” 

” I know there is, jjut do the members me et, Courville?” 

“d’hey not only meet, but they have passed a senk-nee, inon- 
scignf ur.” 

“A sentenc'e?" said Fouejuet, with a shudder and palloi iie could 
nol ( oneeah “A s<*ntence! and against whom.'^” 

“Aipiinst two of your friends.” 

“l.yodot and d’Eymeris, do you mean? But w^hat soit ol a 
bcnlc'iK'c'?” 

“Sentence of death.” 

“Passc'd.^ Oh! you must be mistaken, Gourville; that is im- 
])ossible.” 

“Her e is a copy of the senlciK e vvliieh the King is to sign to-day, 
if he has not already signe d it.” 

Fouquet seized the paper eagerly, read it, and returned it to 
Gourville. “'The Kmg will never sign that,” said he. (iourville 
shook his head. 

“Monseigneur, M. Colbeit is a bold councillor, do not trust to 
that.” 

“Monsicair Collx'rt again!” cried Fouquet. “Henv is it that 
that name rises upon all occasions to torment my ears, duiing the 
last two or three days? You make so trifling a su!)jc'ct of tcio nmc'h 
importance, Gourville, Let M. Colbert appear, I will face iiiiii; 
let him raise his hc'ad and 1 will crush him; but you understand, 
there must bc^ an asperity upon which my look may fall, tin ‘re 
must be a surface upon which my feet may be placcxl.” 

“Paticmcc, inonseigncur ; for yem do not know what C^ollx it is 
— study liim quickly; it is wnlh this dark financier, as it is with 
mctcois, which the eve never secs completely hefon‘ their disastnxis 
invasion; when we le*el them we are d(‘ad.” 

“Oh ! Ch)urville, that is going too far,” repllecl Fe)ue|uct, smiling; 

allow me, my fiiend, nol to be so ea.>ily frighteuicd ; M. Golbert 
a mcteoi ! Cotbleu, wc confront the me'teor. Let us see ae ts, and 
not words. What has ho done?” 

“He has endere'd tw'o gibbets of the exe'e utioner of Paii‘.,” 
answe‘r(‘d Gourville. 

Foueiuct laiscd his head, and a flash seemed to stiike his ( ves. 

‘ Are you sure; of \vhat >011 say?” eiied he. 

“Jicre is the proof, monseigneur.” And (h)ur\il]e held out to 
lh(' surintendant a note cominunieale-d by one ol the se e letarie s of 
the; H 6 tcl de Ville, who was one of Fouquet’s creature's. 
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Yes, that is true,*' murmured the minister; “the scafibld may 
be j^iepan d, but tlic King has not signed ; Gourvillc, the King will 
not sign.” 

“I will soon know,” said Gourvillc. 

“How?” 

“If the King has signed, the gibbets will be sent this eVening to 
the Hotel de Villc, in order to be got uj) and ready by toVmorrow 
morning.” 

“Oh! no, no!” cried the surintendant, once again; “you arc 
all deceived, and deceive me in my turn; Lyodot came to, see me 
only the day before yesterday; only three days ago 1 received a 
present of some Syracuse wine from poor d’Rymeris.” 

“What does that prove?” replied Gourvillc, “cKcept that the 
Cham]>er of Justice has been secretly assem])led, has deliberated 
in the al^scnte of the accused, and that the whole proceeding was 
comphne when they were ‘arrested.” 

“WJiat! arc they then arrested?” 

“No doubt they arc.” 

“But wlierc, when, how' have tlicy been arrested?” 

“Lyodot, yesterday, at daybreak; d’Eymeris, the day before 
yesterday, in the evening, as he was returning from the house of 
his mistress. Their disappearance had disturbed nolxjdy; but at 
length M. Colbert, all at once raised the mask, and caused the 
alfair to be published, it is being cried by sound of trumpet, 
at this moment in Paris, and, in truth, monseigneur, there is 
scarce anybody but yourself ignorant of the event.” Fouquet 
began to walk about liis chamb(*r with an uneasiness that became 
more and more serious. 

“What do you decide upon, monscigneur?” said Gourvillc. 

“If it really were as you say, I would go to the King,” cried 
Fouquet. “But as I go to the Louvre, 1 will pass by the Hotel de 
Villc. We shall see if the sentence is signed.” 

“Be cautious,” .said the latter, “the Abbe de Fouquet is there.” 

“All! my brother,” replied Fouquet in a tone of annoyance; 
“he is there, is he? FIc knows all the ill news, then, and is rejoiced 
to bring it to me as usual. The devil! if my lirother is there, my 
affairs are liad, Gourvillc; why did you not tell me that sooner, 1 
should have been the more readily convincc'd.” 

“Monscigneur calumniates him,” said Gourvillc, laughing; “if 
he is come, it is not with a bad intention.” 

“What, do you excuse Jiirn?” cried Fouquet; “a liundied 
thousand crov/as per month, during two years. Corbleu! it is 1 that 
pay, Gourvillc, and I know my figures,” Gourvillc laughed in a 
silent sly manner. “Yes, yas, you mean to say it is the King pays,” 
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said the surintendant. ‘"Ah, Goui-ville, that is a vile joke ; this is 
not tlie place.” 

'‘Monseigneur, do not be angry.” 

“Well, then, send away the Abbe Fouquet, I have not a sou.” 
Gourvillc made a step towards the door. “He has been a month 
without seeing me,” continued Fouquet, “why could he not be 
two months?” 

“Because he repents of living in bod company,” said Gourvillc, 
“and preh^rs you to all his bandits.” 

“Thanks for the preference! You make a strange advocate, 
Gt)urvillc, to-day — the advocate of the Abbe Fouquet!” 

“Eh! but everything and every man has a good side — tlicir 
useful side, monscigneur.” 

“ The bandits wliom the Abbe keeps in pay and drink have their 
uselhl side, have they ? Prove that, if you please.” 

“Let the circumstance arise, monscigneur, and you will be 
very glad to have these bandits under your hand.” 

“You advise me, then, to be reconciled to the Abbe?” said 
Fouquet, ironically. 

“ I advise you, monscigneur, not to quarrel with a hundred or 
a hundred and twenty loose fellows, who, by putting their rapiers 
end to end, would form a cordon of steel, capable of surrounding 
thicc lliousand men.” 

Fouquet darted a searching glance at Gourvillc, and passing 
before him, “That is all very well; let M. PAbbe Fouquet be 
inlrcxluced,” said he to tlie footman. “You are right, Gourvillc.” 
Two minutes after, the Abbe Fouquet appeared in the doorway, 
with ]:)iofound reverences. He was a man of from forty to forty-five 
years of age, half churchman, half soldier. Fouquet saluted him 
moi'c as an elder bi other than as a minister. 

“What can I do to serve you, Abbe?” said he. 

“Oh ! oh ! do you speak like that to me, brother!” 

“I speak it like a man who is in a hurry, monsieur.” 

The Abbe looked maliciously at Gourville, and anxiously at 
Iifuquet and said, “I have three hundred pistoles to pay to M. de 
Bregi lliis evening. A play debt, a sacred debt.” 

“Next,” said Fouquet bravely, for he comprehended that 
liK' Abbe Fouquet would not have disturbed him for such a 
want. 

“A thousand to my butcher, who will supply no more.” 

“Next?” 

“Twelve hundred to my tailor,” continued the Abbe; “the 
fellow has made me take }>ack seven suits of my people’s, whicli 
compromises my liveries, and my mistress talks of replacing me by 
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a farmer of the revenue, whidj would be a humiliation for the 
church.” 

'‘Whal else is there?” said Fouqucl. 

“You will please to remark,” said the Abbe humbly, “that I 
have asked noihing for myself.” I 

“That is delicate, mou'^ieur,” replied Fouquet ; “so ai you sec, 
I wait.” 

“And I ask nothing, oh ! no, it is not for want of need though, I 
assuie you.'" 

The minister reflected a minute. “Twelve hundred piSvtoh s to 
the tailor; that seems a great deal for clothes.” said he. 

“I maintain a hundred men,” said the Abbe proudly; “that 
is a cl large, I believe.” 

“Why a hundred men?” .said Fouquet. “Arc you a Richelieu 
or a Mazarin, to recjuiie a hundred men as a guard? What use 
do you make of tliese hundred men? — speak — say.” 

“And do you ask me that?” cried the Abbe Foucjuct ; “ah! 
how can you pul sui li a question, — why I maintain a hundred 
men? Ah 1 ” 

“Why, yes, T do put tliat question to you. What have you to do 
with a liundred men?- answer.” 

“Ingiate!” e«)ntinucd the Abbe, more and more afferted. 

“Fx])!ain yourself.” 

“ Wiiy, monsi(‘ur, I only want one valct-de-chamhre^ for my part, 
and even if I were alone, cotild help myself very well; but you, 
you who liaxc so many enemk's — a hundred men arc not enough 
for me to defend you witli. A hundred men I - you ought to have 
ton thousand. 1 maintain, then, these men in ordca' that in public 
places, in asscm]>lies, no vcic.es may be r.ais(‘d against you; and 
witJiout them, nujiisiem*, yciii w'ould be loaded with irnprerations, 
you would he torn to pi( ^cs, you would not last a we ek, nc), not a 
week; do yc'u understand?” 

“Ah ! 1 did not know you were my champion to such an extern!, 
Ablx*.’’ 

“You doubt it!” cried the Abbe. “Tist^'n tJien to wliat 
happened, not longer ago than yesterday, Rue dc la Hochettc. A 
jtian was cheapening a fowl.” 

“Well, ho\v could that injure me, Abbe?” 

“This way. The fowl was not fat. The purchaser refused to give 
e ighteen sous for it, saying that he could not afford eighteen sous 
for the skin cT a fowl, of which M. Fouquet had had all tfic fat.” 

“Goon.” 

“'Flic joke caused a dcjal of la ugh Ut,” continuc^d the Ahhe; 
“laughler at your e\'j>fmse, death to all tlie devils! The joker 
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added, ‘give me a fowl fed by M. Colbert, if you like! and I will 
pay all you ask.’ And iminediately there w^as a clapping of hands. 
A frightful scandal! you understand; a scandal which forces a 
broth<*r to hide his lace.” 

I'buqiKt coloured. “And you veiled it:’” Said the minister. 

“No, for it so happened 1 had one of my men in the crowd; 
a new recruit horn the provinces, one M. de Menncville, whom 1 
like very much. He made his way through the jness, saying to the 
joker: ^ Mille. bcubts! Monsieur the false joker; here’s a thrust for 
Colbc'i t ! ' ‘And one for Foucjuet,’ rcjdied the joker. Upon w^hich 
they drew, in front of the cook’s-shop. with a hedge of the curious 
round them, and li\(‘ hundred as curious at the window's.” 

“Well:’” .said Fouquel. 

“Well, monsieur, my Menneville spitted the joker, to the great 
astonishment of the spectators, and said to the cook, ‘Take this 
goo.se, my friend, it is fatter than yoiir fowl.’ 'lliat is the way, 
monsieur,” ended the Abbe triumphantly, “in which I spend my 
revenues; I maintain the lionour of the family, monsieur.” 
Fouquet hung his head. “And T liave a hundred as good as lie,” 
continued the Abbe. 

“Very well,” said Fouquet, “give the account to Gourvillc and 
remain here this e\'eriing,” 

“Shall we have supper:’” 

“Yes, there wall be supper/* 

“But the chest is closed.” 

“Gourvillc will open it for you. Leave us, Abbe, leave us.” 

“Then w'c are friends?” .said the AbbeS with a bow. 

“Oh yes, friends. Come, Gouiville.” 

“Are you going out:’ Y<iu will not .sup then.^” 

“I shall be back in an hour, be contented, Abbe.” Then, aside 
to Gourville, “Let them put to my Fnglish hois(‘s,” said he, “and 
direct the coachman to stop at the Hotel dc Ville dc Paiis.” 
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Carriages were alrca ly bringing the gucsls of Fouquet to 
Saint-Maiide ; already ihc whole house was getting warm with 
preparations for supper, when the surintendant launched liis fleet 
horses upon the road to Paris, and going by the quays, in order to 
meet with fewer people on his route, reached the Hotel dc Vi Me, 
It w^anted a quarter to eight. Fouquet alighted at the corner of the 
Rue dc Long-Pont, and, on foot, directed his coiiise towards the 
Place de Grevc, accompanied by GourvilJe. At the turning ol the 
Place, they saw a man dressed in black and violet, of good mien, 
who was preparing to get into a hired carriage, and told the 
coachman to stop at Vincennes. He had before him a large hamper 
filled with bottles, which he had just purchased at the tavern with 
the sign of 1^’lmage de Notre Dame. 

“Eh, but! that is Vatel! my stew^ardl” said Fouquet to 
Gourville. 

“Yes, monseigneur,” replied the latter. 

“What can he have been doing at the sign of L’lmage dc Notre 
Dame?” 

“Buying w’ine, no doubt.” 

“What! buy wine for me, at a tavern!” said Fouquet. “My 
cellar then must be in a miserable condition!” and he advanced 
towards the steward, wEo w'as arranging his bottles in the cariiage, 
with th(‘ most minute care. 

“Hallo! Vatel,” said he, in the voice of a master. 

“Take care, monseigneur I ” said Gourville, “you will be 
recognised.” 

“ Very well ! Of what couscqu( nre? —Vatel I ” 'Fhc man drevse d 
in black and violet turned round. He had a good and mild 
countenance, without expression — a mathematician, less the pride. 
A certain fire sparkled in the eyes of this personage, a sjuile rather 
sly played round his lips; but the observer might soon have 
remarked that this fire and this smile applied to nothing, en- 
lightened nothing. Vatel laughed like an absent man, and amused 
himself like a child. At the sound of his master’s voice, he turned 
round, exclaiming “Oh! rnoiiseigneur 1 ” 

“Yes, it is I. What the devil are you doing here, Vatel? Wine! 
You are buying wine at a tcivern in the Place de Grevc!” 
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monseigneur,” said Vatel quietly, after having darted a 
hostile glance at Gourville, “why am I interfered with here? Is 
my cellar kept in bad order?” 

“No, certes, no, Vatel, no; but ” 

“But what?” replied Vatel. Gourville touched the elbow of 
Fouquet. 

“Don’t be angry, Vatel; I thought my cellar — your cellar — 
suffic iently well stocked for us to be able to dispense with ha\^ing 
iccourse to tJic ( < liar of L’lmagc de Notre Dame.” 

“Eh, monsieur,” said Vatel, sinking from monseigneur to 
monsieur wuth a d<\grec of disdain; “your cellar is so well stocked 
lhat wh(‘n certain of your guests dine with you they have nothing 
to drink.” 

Fouquet, in great surprise, looked at Gourville. “What do you 
mean by that?” 

“I mean that your butler had not w'incs for all lastcs, monsieur; 
and that M. de la Fontained, M. Pellisson, and M. Cemrart, do 
not drink when tiicy come to the house — those messieurs do not 
lik(' sirong wine. Wliat is to be done, then?” 

“Well, 'and so?” 

“Well, then, I have Ibund here a Joigny wine, which they like. 
T know they coint* once a week to drink at L’lmagc dc Notre 
Dame. That is the reason why 1 make this provision.” 

l'’ou(]uet had no more to say, he w'as almost affected. Vatel, on 
his pari, had much to say, w'ithout doubt, and it w'as plain he was 
getting warm. “It is just as if you would reproach me, monscigneur, 
lor going to the Hue Planclie Milbray, to fetch myself the cider M. 
Loret drinks when he comes to dine at your house.” 

“T^orct drinks cider at my house!” cried F'ouquet, laughing. 

“Certainly he does, monsieur, and that is the reason why lie 
dines tlierc with pleasure.” 

“Vatel,” cried Fouquet, pressing the hand of liis steward, “you 
arc a man ! I thank you, Vatel, for having understood lhat at my 
house M. dc la Fontaine, M. Conrart, and M. Loret, are as great 
as dukes and peers, as great as princes, greater than myself. Valid, 
you arc a good servant, and J double your salaiy.” 

Vatel did not even thank his master, he merely shrugged liis 
boulders a little, murmuring lliis superb sentiment, “To be 
: hanked for having done one’s duty is humiliating.” 

“He is right,” said Gourville, as he drew Fouquet’s attention 
a gesture to another point. He showed him a low-built carriage, 
Irawm by two liorses, upon which rocked two strong gibbets, 
>ound together liack to back by chains, whilst an archer, seated 
*|)on tlic tliickncss of the post, underwent, as well as he could, Avith 
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his head cast down, the comments of a hundred vagabonds, who 
guessed tlic destination of the gibbets, and escorted them to the 
Hotel dc Ville. Fcmquet started. “It is decided, you see,” said 
Gourville. 

‘"But it is not done,” replied Fouquel. ! 

“Oh, do not flatter yourself, monseigneur; if they l^ave thus 
lulled your friendship and suspicions — if things liavc goiie so far, 
you will undo nothing.” 

“But I have not ratified.” 

“M. de Lyonne has ratified for you.** 

“I will go to the Louvre.” 

“Oh no, you will not.” 

“Would you advise such baseness?” cried Fouquet, “would you 
advise me to abandon my friends.* Would you advise me, whilst 
able to fight to throw the arms 1 have in my hand to the ground ?” 

“I do not advise you to do anything of thc kind, monseigneur. 
Arc you in a position to quit the post of Minister ol Finance at this 
moment?” 

“No.” 

“Well, if the King wishes to displace you ** 

“He will displace me absent as well as present.” 

“Yes, but you will never have insulted Ihm.” 

"‘Yes, but I shall have been base; now, 1 am not willing lliat my 
hands should die; and they shall not die!” 

“For that it is necessary you should go to the Louvre.” 

“Gourville ! ” 

“Beware! once at the Louvre, where you will be loncd to 
defend your friends openly, that is to say, to mak(‘ a prof(\ssion of 
faith; or you will be forced to abandon them irr('v(>cably.” 

“Never!” 

“Pardon me; the King will prop<^)se the alternativi' to you 
rigorously, or else you will pro}K>sc it to liim yourself.” 

“That is true.” 

“I'hat is the reason why conflict must be a\oided. Lei us retuin 
to Saint-Mande, monseigneur.” 

“Gourville, I will not stir from this place, where the crime is 
to be carried out, where my digrace is to be a( eomplished ; 1 wiM 
not stir, I say, till I have found some m(‘ans of coiiibatiiig my 
enemies.” 

“Moj\s<‘igneur,” replied Gourvalle, “you would (,‘xcite my pity 
if 1 did not know you for one of the grt^at spiiils ol this world. Yon 
possess a hundred and fifty millions, you are equal to llie King in 
position, and a hundred and fifty millions his superior in mone\ 
M. Colberl has not even had the wit to have the testament ni 
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Mazarin accepted. Now when a man is the richest person in the 
kingdom, and will take the trouble to spend the money, if that be 
done which he does nnt like, it is because he is a poor man. Let us 
return to Saint -Mande, I say.’’ 

“'I’o consult with Pellisson ? — wc will.” 

‘'No, monseigneur; to count your money.” 

“So be it,” said Fouquet, with his eyes inflamed; “yes, y^'s, 
to Saint-Mandc ! ” lie got into his carriage again, and (jour\iIIf‘ 
with him. Upon their road, at the end of the Faubourg Sain- 
Antoine, tlnw overtook tli(^ humble (Tpiipage of Vatel, who was 
cjuiedy conveying along his Joigny wine. 'Fhc l)lack horses, going 
at a swift pace;, alarmed, as they passed, the liinid Jiack of tlic 
steward, who, putting his head out of the window, cried, in a 
fright, “Take care of my bottles!” 
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THE GAT.LERY OF SAINT-MANDE 

Fifty persons were wailing for the minister. He did not even take 
the time to plac e himself in the hands of his valet-de-chambre for a 
minute, but I'rom the perron wT*nt straiglit into the large draw'ing- 
room. Tlicre his fri(‘nd.s were ass<'rnbl(‘d in lull chat. The Abbe 
Foucjuct wTitched the return of his brother, and was endeavouring 
to do the honours of the house in his absence. Upon the arrival 
of the minister, a murmur of joy and afi'ection was heard: 
iTmcpiet, full of alTability, goc^d humour, and munificenc:e, was 
beloved ])y his poets, his artists, and his men of business. His brow, 
upon which his little court read, as upon that of a god, all the 
movements of his soul, and thence drew' rules of conduct — his 
brow, upon w hich alfairs of state never impressed a WTinkle, was 
(his evening paler than usual, and more than one friendly eye 
remarked that paleness. Fouquet placed himself at the head of the 
f<ible, and prcsidc'd gaily during supper. He recounted Vatel’s 
' Kpedition to La Fontaine; he related the history of Menncville 
and the thin fowl to Pcllisson, in such a manner, that all the table 
heard it. A tempest of laughter and jokers ensiu'd, which was only 
' becked by a serious and even sad gestuie from Pcllisson. The 
\bbe Fouquet, not being abk‘ to coni'prehend wdiy his brother 
hould have led the coiivensalion in that direction, listened with all 
his ears, and sought in the countenance of Gourvillc, or in that of 
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his brother, an explanation which nothing afforded him. Pollisson 
took up the matter: “Did they mention M. Colbert, then?” said 
he. 

“Why not?” replied Fouquel ; “if true, as it is said to be, tljat 
the King has made him his secretary?” Scarcely liacjl Fouqiict 
uttered these words, with a marked intention, than an\^ explosion 
broke forth among the guests. 

“The miser!” said one, 

“The mean, pitiful fellow'!” said another. 

“The hypocrite!” said a third. 

Pellisson exchanged a meaning look with Fouquet. “ Messieurs,” 
said he, “in truth wc are abusing a man whom no one knows: 
it is neither charitable nor reasonable; and here is our host, who, 
I am sure, agrees with me.” 

“Entirely,” replied Fouquet. “Let tlie fat fowls of M. Colbert 
alone; our business to-day is with the trufiled pheasants of M. 
Vatel.” This speech stopped the dark cloud which wixs bc'ginning 
to throw' its shade over the guests. Tlie testament of Cardinal 
Mazarin was the text of the conversation at the second course and 
dessert; then Fouqiict ordered basins of confitures and fountaias of 
liqueurs to be carried into the salon adjoining the gallery. He led 
the way thither, conducting by the hand a lady, the queen, by his 
preference, of the evening. The musicians then supped, and the 
promenades in the gallery and the gardens commenced bencatli 
a spring sky, mild and perfumed. Pellisson then approached the 
minister, and said, “Something troubles monscigneur?” 

“Greatly,” replied the minister; “ask Gourville to tell you what 
it is.” Pellisson, cm turning round, found La Fontaine treading 
upon his heels. He was obliged to listen to a I^atin verse, which 
the poet had composed upon Vatel. La Fontaine had, for an hour, 
been scanning this verse in all corners, seeking some one to pour 
it out upon advantageously. He thought he had caught Pellisson, 
but the latter escaped him; he turned towards Lorct, who had. 
himself, just composed a quatrain in honour of the supper, aiici 
the Amphytnon. La Fontaine in vain endeavoured to gain attenlioi' 
to his verses; Lorct wanted to obtain a hearing for his quatraii?. 
He was obliged to retrograde before M. Ic Comte dc ChanosL 
whose arm Fcmquct had just taken. L’Abbe Fouquet perceivcf' 
that the poet, as absent as usual, was about to follow the tw^' 
talkers; and he interposed. La Fontaine seized upon him, aiifi 
recited his verses. I’hc Abbe, who was ejuite innocent of Lali’ . 
nodded his head, in cadence, at every roll which La Fontaii 
impressed upon his body, according to the undulations of tli^ 
dactyls and spondees. While tliis was going on, behind tin* 
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confilurC“l)asins, Fouquct related the event of the day to his son- 
in-law, M. de Chanost. “We must send the idle and useless to 
look at the iirewotks,” said Pcllisson to Gourvillc, “whilst we 
converse hcie.” 

“So be it,’’ said Gourville, addressing four words to Vatel. Tlie 
latter then led towards the gardens the major part of the beaux, 
the ladies and the chatterers, the men walked in the gallery, 
lighted by tliree hundred waxlighls, in the sight of all; the 
athnirers of fireworks all ran away towards the garden, Gourville 
approached Fouquet, and said, “Monsieur, we are all here.*' 

“All !” said Fouquct. 

“Yes — count.” The surintendant counted; there were eight 
persons. Pcllisson and Gourville walked arm in arm, as if con- 
\'ersing upon vague and light subjects. Loret and two officers 
imitated him, in an opposite direction. The Abbe Fouquct walked 
alone. Fouquet, with M. de Chanost, walked as if entirely ab- 
sorbed by the conversation of his son-in-law. “Messieurs,” said he, 
“let no one of you raise his head as he walks, or appear to pay 
attention to me; continue walking, we are alone, listen to me.** 

A perfect silence ensued, disturbed only by the distant cries 
of the joyous guests, from the groves whence they beheld the 
fireworks. It was a whimsical spectacle this, of these men walking in 
groups, as if each one was occupied about something, whilst 
lending attention really to only one amongst them, who, himself, 
seemed to be speaking only to his companion. “Messieurs,” said 
I’ouqucl, “you have*, without doubt, remarked the absence of 
two of my friends this evening, who were with us on Wednesday. 
For God’s sake, Abbe, do not slop — it is not necessary to enable you 
to listen ; walk on, carrying your head in a natural way, and as 
you have an excellent sight, place yourself at tlic window, and if 
any one returns towards the gallery, give us notice by coughing.** 
'The Abbe obeyed. 

“I have not observed the absent,” said Pcllisson, who, at this 
moment, was turning his bark to Fouquet, and walking the other 
way. 

“I do not see M. Lyodot,” said Loret, “who pays me my 
]>en^ion.” 

“And I,” said the Abbe, at the window, “do not sec Monsieur 
d’Rynu ris, who owes me eleven hundred livres from our last game 
.11 Prclan.” 

“Loret,” continued Fouquet, walking I>cnr, and gloomily, 

' you will never receive your pension any more from M. Lyodot; 
and you, Abbe, will never be paid your eleven hundred livres by 
M. d’Flymcris; for both are ali)ut to die.” 
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“To die!” exclciimcd the whole assembly, slopped, in sj^itr of 
themselves, in the scene they were playing, by that terrible word. 

“Recover yourselves, messieurs,” said Fouquet, “for, perliaps, 
we are watched — I said: to die!” 

“To die!” repeated Pellisson; “what, the men I saw not six 
days ago, lull ol health, gaiety, and a future ! What theVi is man, 
good God ! that disease slioulcl thus biing him down all at once !” 

“It is not a disease,” said Fouquet. 

“Then there is a remedy,” said I.oret. 

“No remedy. Messieurs de Lyodot and d’Fymeris arc on the 
ev(' of their last day.” 

“Of what Eire these genliemen dying, then?” asked an oHiier. 

“Ask of him Avho kills them,” replied Fouquet. 

“Who kills them? .\rc they being killed, then?” crii'd the 
terrified chorus. 

“'Fliey do better still; they are hanging them,” murmured 
Fouquet, in a sinister voice, which sounded like a funeral knell 
in that rich gallery, splendid wdth pictures, flowers, velvet, and 
gold. Involuntarily every one slop})ed ; the Abbe: quitted his 
window; the first fusexs of the fireworks bc'gan to mount abovo the 
trees. A prcjlonged cry from the gardens attracted the surintendaiit 
to enjoy the spectacle*. He drew^ near to a window, and his friends 
pk'u'cd themselves be hind him, attentive to his least wish. “Mc‘s- 
sieurs,” said he, “Ivl. Ccjlbert has caused to be arrested, tried, and 
will execute to death, luy two friends; what doc:s it become me 
to do?” 

MordleuF^ exclaimed the Al^bc', the first, “run M. Golbcrt 
through the: body.” 

“ Monsc'igneur,” said rdlisson, “you must spcEik to Flis 
Majesty.” 

“The King, my dcai Pellisson, has signed the order i'or the 
cxcrcution.” 

“W(‘ll!” said tlie Cornte de Chanost, “the execution must nc3t 
take place them; tluit is all.” 

“impossible,” said Gourville, “unless wc could corrupt the 
jailc^rs.” 

“Or the governor,” said Fouquet. 

“I’his night the prisoners might be allowed to escape.” 

“Which of you will take charge of the transaction?” 

“J,” said the Aljbe, “will carry the money.” 

“And I,” said Pellisscm, “will be bearer of the words.” 

“Words and money,” said Fouquet; “five hundred thousand 
livrcs to the gc^vernor, that is sufficient ; nevertheless, it shall be 
million, if ncc essary.” 
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“A million!” cried the Abbe; “why, for less than half, I would 
cause the half of Paris to be sacked.” 

“There must be no disorder,” said Pellisson. “The governor 
being won, the two prisoners escape ; once clear of the I’angs ol‘ the 
law, they will call together the enemies of Collier t, and prove to 
the King that his young justice, like all other exaggerations, is 
not infallible.” 

“Go to Paris, then, Pellisson,” said Fouquet, “and bring hither 
the two victims; to-morrow we shall see.” 

Gourvillc gave Pellisson the five hundred thousand livres. 
“Take cai(i the wind does not cany you away,” said the Abbe; 
“what a resporLsibility. Peste! I.ct me help you a little.” 

“Silence!” said Fouquet, “somebody is coming. /\li! the 
fireworks ate producing a magical effect.” At this moment a 
shower of sparks fell rustling among the branches of the neigh- 
bouring trees. Pellisson and Gourvillc went out tog<lher by the 
door of the gallery; Fouquet descended to the garden with the 
five last plotters. 
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THE EPICUREANS 

As T'ouquet was giving, or appearing to give, all his attention to 
the brilliant illuminations, the languishing music of the violins 
and hautl)oys, the sparkling sheaves of the artificial fires, which, 
inflaming the heavens with glowing reflections, marked ]>ehind 
the tn^'s, the dark profile of the donjon of Vincennes; as, we say, 
the minister was smiling on the ladies and the poets, the fete was 
not h"ss gay than ordinary; and Vatel, whose restless, even jealous 
look, earnestly consulted the look of Fouquet, did not appear 
dissatisfied with the welcome given to the ordering of the evening’s 
entertainment. The fireworks over, the company dispersed about 
the gardens and beneatli the marble porticos with that delightful 
liberty which reveals in the master of the house so much forget- 
I'ulncss of greatness, so much courteous hospitality, so much 
magnificent carelessness. The poets wandered about, arm in arm, 
through the groves ; some reclined upon beds of moss, to the great 
damage of velvet clothes and curled heads, into which little diied 
leaves and blades of grass insinuated themselves. The ladies, in 
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small numbers, listened to the songs of the singers and the vciscs 
oi' the poets ; others listened to the prose, spoken with much art, 
by men who were neither actors nor poets, but to whom youth and 
solitude gave an unaccustomed eloquence, which appeared to 
them preferable to all. “Why,’’ said La Fontaine, “doei not our 
master Epicurus descend into the garden? Epicuri^ never 
abandoned his impils; the master is wrong.” 

“Monsieur,” said Conrart, “you are very wrojig in persisting 
to decorate yourself with the name ol‘ an Epicurean; indeed, 
nothing here reminds me of the doctrine of the philosoplier of 
Gargcita.” 

“Bah!” said La Fontaine, “is it not written that Epicurus 
purchased a large garden, and lived in it tranquilly with liis 
friends?” 

“That is true.” 

“Well, has not M. Fouquet purchased a large garden at Saint- 
Mande, and do we not live here very tranquilly with him and liis 
friends?” 

“Yes, without doubt; unfortunately it is neither the garden nor 
the Inends ^\hich can make the resemblance. N(nv, what likeness 
is there between the doctrine of Epicurus and that of M. Fouquet ? ” 

“'Fhis; pleasure gives happiness.” 

“Next?” 

“Well, I do not think we ought to consider ourselves un- 
foi tuiiate, for my part, at least. A good repast — Joigny wijie, which 
they have the dt'Iicacy to go and fetch for me from my favouiite 
tavern, — not one impertinence heard during a supper of an hour 
long, in spite of the presence often millionaires and twenty poets.” 

“I stop you there. You mentioned Joigny wine, and a good 
repast; do you persist in that?” 

“I persist.” 

“Then please to recollect that the great Epicurus lived, and 
made his pupils live, upon bread, vegetables, and clear water.” 

“That is not certain,” said La Fontaine; “and you appear to 
me to be confounding Epicurus with Pythagoras, my dear 
Conrart.” 

“Remember, likewise, that the ancient philosopher was ratlu t 
a bad friend ol the gods and the magistrates.” 

“Oh! that is what I cannot suffer,” replied La Eonlaine. 
“Epicurus was like M. Fouquet.” 

“Do not compare him to monskmr le surintendani,” said 
Conrart, in an agitated voice, “or you would accredit the repoit'' 
which are circulated clonccrning him and us.” 

“What reports?” 
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‘‘I'liat we are bad Frenchmen, lukewarm with regard to the 
monarch, deaf to the law.” 

“ I return then to my text,” said La Fontaine. “Listen, Conrart, 
tliis is tlic morality of Epicunis, whom, besides, I consider, if 
I must tell you so, as a myth. All which touches the least upon 
antiquity is a myth. Jupiter, if we give a little attention to it, is lilc. 
Alcides is strength. The words are there to bear me out; Zeus, that 
is to live. Abides, that is alee, vigour. Well, Epicurus, that is 
mild watchfulness, that is protection; now who watches better 
over tlic state, or who protects individuals, better than M. Fouquet 
docs?” 

“You talk etymology and not morality; I say that we modern 
Epicureans are troublesome citizens.” 

“Oh ! ” cried La Fontaine, “if w'c become troublesome citizens, 
it will not be in following the maxims qf our master. Listen to one 
of his principal aphorisms.” 

“I listen.” 

“Wish for good haders.” 

“Wcll.”^ 

“Well! w^hat docs M. Fouquet say to us every day? *W'hen 
shall we be governed?’ Does he say so? Come, Conrart, be 
liank.” 

“He says so, that is true.” 

“Well, that is a d<)( trine of Epicurus.” 

“Yes; but that is a little seditious, obsciwe.” 

“Howl seditious to wish to be governed by good heads or 
leaders?” 

“Certainly, when those w'ho govern arc bad.” 

“Patience! I have a reply for all.” 

“Even for that I have just said to you?” 

“Listen! w'ould you submit to those w^Iio govtjrn ill? Oh! it is 
written: (^acos politeiiousi. You grant me the text?” 

Pardini! I think so. Do you know you speak Greek as well as 
p did, my dear La Fontaine.” 

“Is there any w'ickedness in that, my dear Conrart?” 

“(jod forbid 1 should say so.” 

“Then, let us return lo M. Fouquet. What did he repeat to us 
all the day? Was it not this? ‘What a emstre is that MazarinI 
what an ass! what a icech! W'c must, however, submit to the 
i< llow!’ Now, Conrart, did he say so, or did he not?” 

“I confess tliat he said it, and even perhaps too often.” 

“Like Epicurus, my friend, still like Epicurus; I repeat, we are 
1 q)i(:urcans, and that is very amusing.” 

“ Yes ; but J am afraid there will rise up, by^ the side of us, a sect 
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like that of Epictetus : you know him well ; the philosopher of 
Hieropolis, he who called bread luxury, vegetables podigality, and 
clear water drunkenness; he who, ])cing beaten by his master, 
said to him, grumbling a little it is true, but without being angry: 
‘I will lay a wager you have broken my leg!* — and who won his 
wager.” '\ 

“He was a gosling, that Epietetas!” ^ 

“Granted, but he might easily become the fashion by only 
changing his name into that of Colbert.” 

"'Bah!” replied La Fontaine, “that is impossible. NeVer will 
you find Colbert in Epictetus.” 

“You arc right, 1 shall find — Csoluher there, at the most.” 

“Ah! you arc beaten, Conrart; you are reduced to a play upon 
words. M. Arnaud pretends that I have no logic ; I have more than 
M. Nicollc.” 

“Yes,” replied Conrart, “you have logic, but you arc a 
Jansenist.” 

This peroi'ation was haik'd by an immense shout of laught(‘r; 
by degrees the promenadca's had been attrarlcd by lire exclama- 
tions of the two disputants around the arbour under which they 
argued. All tlie discussion had been religiously listened to, and 
Foucjuct himself, scarcely able to suppress liis laughter, Iiad given 
an example of moderation. But tlie denouement of lh(‘ seen** thu'w 
off all restraint; he laughed aloud. Everybody laughed as he did, 
and the two philosophers wciv saluted by unanimous felicitations. 
La i'’onlain<‘, however, was declared c'oncpicaor, on account of 
bis profound (‘rudition and liis irrefragable logic . Conrart obtained 
the cC3mpciLsatioii due to an unsuccessful eoinbalanl; lie was 
praised for his loyalty, and the purity of his conscience. 

At the moment when joy was manifesUng itself by the inosi 
lively demonstrations, at the moment when the ladies were rr- 
proaching the' two adversaries, witli not ha\ing admitted women 
into the system of Epicuifan hajjpiness, Gourville was seen 
hastening from the other end of tliC garden, approaching Foucjuet, 
who surveyed him anxiously, and detaching him, by liis prc‘scucc‘ 
alone, from the group. I'he .suiintenchml ]>rc:servecl u})on his fa^e 
the smile and the cdiaracter of carelc-ssness ; hut scarcely was he 
out of sight than lie ihrcnv off the mask. “Well !” said he eagcaly, 
“where is Pcllisson? Wliat is Jic* cluing?” 

“Pellisson is returning from Paris.” 

“Has he brought back the prisoncTs?” 

“Tie has not even seem tlie concierge of the piison.” 

“What! did he not tell him lie came from me?” 

“He tedd Iiim so, but the concierge sent liiin this rc*ply: ‘If any 
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one came to me from M. Fouquet, he would have a letter from 
M. Fouquet.’ ” 

‘‘Oh!” cried the latter, “if a letter is all he wants ” 

“Never, monsieur!” said IVllisson, showing himself at the 
corner of the little wood, “never! Go yourself, and speak in your 
own name.” 

“You arc right. 1 will go in, as if to work, let tlic horses remain 
harnessed, Pellisson. ICn ter tain my friends, Gourville.” 

“One last word of advice, monseigneur,” n'plicd the latter., 

“Speak, Gourville.” 

“Do not go to the torniet^e but at the last minute; it is brave, 
but it is not wise. Excuse me. Monsieur Pc'llisson, if I am n<^t of 
the same opinion as you ; but believe me, monscigneur, send attain 
a message to this concietge — he Ls a v/orthy man, but do nol carry 
it yourself.” 

“I will think of it,” said Fouquet; “besides, we have all the 
night before us.” 

“Do not reckon too much rrpon time; were the lime we ha\e 
double what it is, it would nol be too much,” replied P(.‘ilisson; 
“it is never a fault to arrive loo soon.” 

“Adieu!” said the surinlendanl ; “come with me, Pellisson. 
(jourville, I conimciid my guests to your care.” And he set olf. 
I'lic Ejricureans did not perceive that the head of the school had 
left them : the violins continued playing all night. 


59 

A QUARTER OF AN IIOUR’s DELAY 

Fouquet, on lca\ing his house for the second lime that day, felt 
l)iin‘i(*ll‘ k'ss hc'avy and less disturbed than might liavc been 
expected. He turned towards Pellisson, who was meditating in the 
corner of the carriage some good arguments against the violent 
]>r(K't'cdings of Golbcrt. 

“My denr Pc'llisson,” said Fouquet, then, “it is a great pity you 
are not a woman.” 

“ J think, on the contrary, it is very fortunate,” replied Pellisson, 
'‘for, monseigne-ur, I am excessively ugly.” 

“Pellisson! Pellisson!” said the surintendant, laughing. “You 
tepcat too often you arc ‘ugly,’ not to leave people to believe that 
it gives you much pain.” 
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“III fact it does, monseigneur, much; there is no man more 
unfortunate than I; I was handsome, the small -pox rendered me 
hideous ; 1 am deprived of a great means of seduction ; nov/, I am 
your principal clerk, or something of the sort ; I take greajt interest 
in your affairs, and if, at this moment, 1 were a pretty \|'oman, I 
could render you an important service.’* \ 

“What?” ' 

“I would go and lind the governor of the Palais; I would 
seduce him, for he is a gallant man, extravagantly partial to 
womt'n; then I would get away our two prisoners.” \ 

“ I hope to be able to do so myself, although 1 am not a pretty 
woman,” replied Fouquet. 

“Granted, monscigneur; but you are compromising yourself 
very much.” 

“Oh!” cried Fouquet suddenly, with one of those secret 
ti ansports which the generous blood of youth, or the remembrance 
of some sweet emotion, infuses into the heart. “Oh! I know a 
woman who will c^nact the personage we stand in need of, with the 
lieutenant-governor of the prison.” 

“And, on my part, I know fifty, monscigneur; fifty trumpets, 
which will inform the universe of your generosity, of your devotion 
to your friends, and, consequently, will ruin you sooner or later 
in ruining themselves.” 

“I do not speak of such women, Pellisson; I speak ol a noble 
and beautiful creature who joins to tlie intelligence and wit of her 
sex, the valour and coolness of* ours ; I speak of a woman, handsome 
enough to make the walls of a prison bow down to salute her, of' a 
woman discreet enough to let no one suspect by whom she has 
been sent.” 

“A treasure!” said Pellisson; “you would make a famous 
present to monsieur the governor of the prison ! Peste! rnonscigneui , 
he might have his head cut off, that might happen ; but he would, 
before dying, liave had such happine.'iS as no man had enjoyed 
before him.” 

“And I add,” said Fouquet, “lliat the concierge of the PalaLs 
would not have his head cut off, for he would receive of me my 
horses, to effect his escape, and five hundred thousand livri's 
wherewith to live comfortably in England : I add, that this woman, 
my friend, would give him nothing but the horses and the moue> . 
Let us go and seek this woman, Pellisson.” 

Fouquet reached forth his hand towards the gold and silkei 
cord placed in the interior of his carriage, but Pellisson stopped 
him. “Monscigneur,” said he, “you are going to lose as mud* 
time in seeking this woman as Columbus look to discover the neu 
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world. Now, we have but two hours in which we can possibly 
succeed ; the concierge once gone to bed, how shall we gel at him 
without making a disturbance? When daylight dawns how can 
we conceal our proceedings? Go, go yourself, nionseigncur, and 
do not seek either woman or an angel to-night.’* 

“But, my dear Pellisson, here we arc before her door.” 

“What! before the angel’s door?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“This is the hotel of Madame dc Belliere!” 

“Hush !” 

“Ah 1 Good Lord!” exclaimed Pellisson. 

“What have you to say against her?” 

“Nothing, alas! and it is that which creates my despair. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. Why can I not, on the contrary, say 
ill enough of her to prevent your going to her?” 

But Fouquet had already given orJers to stop, and the carriage 
was motionless. “Prevent me!” cried Fouquet; “why, no power 
on earth should prevent my going to pay my compliments to 
Madame dc Plessis-Bellicrc ; besides, who knows that wc shall 
nut stand in need of her.'*” 

“No, monseigneur, no!” 

“But 1 do not wish you to wait for me, Pellisson,” replied 
Fouquet, with sincere courtesy. 

“The greater reason why 1 should, monscigneur ; knowing 
that you are keeping me waiting, you will, perhaps, stay a shorter 
time. Take care! You sec there is a carriage in the courtyard; 
she has some one with her.” F’ouquc^t leant towards the steps of 
the carriage, “One word more,” cried Pellisson; “do not go to 
this lady till you have been to the concierge, for Heaven’s sake !” 

“Eh ! five minutes, Pellisson,” replied Fouquet, alighting at the 
steps of the hotel, leaving Pellisson in the carriage, in a very ill 
humour. Fouquet ran upstairs, told his name to the footman, 
which excited an eagerness and a respect that showed the habit 
tiic mistress of the house had of honouring that name in her 
family. “Monsieur,” cried the Marquise, advancing, very pale, 
to meet him; “what an honour! what an unexpected pleasure!” 
said she. Then, in a low voice, “Take care ! ” added the Marquise, 
Marguerite Vanel Ls here!” 

“Madame,” replied Fouquet, rather agitated, “I came upon 
business. One single word, in haste, if you please I ” And he entered 
the salon. Madame Vanel had risen, more pale, more livid, than 
Env^'^ herself. Fouquet in vain addressed her, with the most 
agreeable, most pacific salutation; she only replied by a terrible 
glance darted at the Marquise and Fouquet. This keen glance of a 
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jealous woman is a stiletto which pierces every cuirass ; Marguerite 
Vanel plunged it straight into the hearts of the two confidants. 
Siic made a curtsey to her friend, a more profound one to Fouquet, 
and took leave, under pretence of having a great number^ of visits 
to make, without the Marquise trying to prevent her, or i^ouquet, 
a prey to anxiety, thinking anything about her. She wasWarcely 
out of the room, and Fouquet left alone v»ith the Marquise, before 
he threw himself on his knees, without saying a word. “ I expected 
you,” said the Marquise, with a tender sigh. ^ 

“Oh! no,” cried he, “or you w^ould have sent away that 
woman.” 

“She has been here little more than half an hour, and I had no 
suspicion she would c ome this evening.” 

“You do love me a little, then. Marquise?” 

“'Fhat is not the question, now; it is of your dangers; how are 
your affairs going on?” 

“I am going this evening to get my friends out of the prison 
of the Palais.” 

“How will you do that?” 

“By buying and seducing the governor.” 

“FIc is a friend of mine; can I assist you, without injuring 
you?” 

“Oh ! Marciuisc, it would be a signal service; but how can you 
bc' employed without your being compromised? Now, never shall 
rny life, my power, or even my liberty, be purchased at the expense 
of a single tear from your eyes, or of a single pain upon your 
brow ! ” 

“Monseigneur, speak no more such words, they bewilder me; 
I have been culpable in trying to serve you, without calculating the 
extent of what I was doing. I love you, in reality, as a tender 
friend, and as a friend, I am grateful for your delicate attentions 
— but, alas! — alas! you will never find a mistress in me.” 

“Marquise!” cried Fouquet, in a tone of despair; “why not?” 

“Because you are too much beloved,” said the young woman, 
in a low voice; “because you are too much beloved by too many 
people — because the splendour of glory and fortune wounds my 
eyes, whilst the darkness of sorrow attracts them; because, in 
short, I, who have repulsed you in your proud magnificence; I, 
who scarcely looked at you in your splendour, I came, like a mad 
woman, to throw myself, as it were, into your arms, when I saw a 
misfortune hovering over your head. You understand me, now, 
monscigneur? Become happy again, that I may again become 
chaste in heart and in thought ; your misfortunes would ruin me ! ’ 

“Oh! madarne,” said Fcmciucl, with an emotion he had never 
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before felt; “were I to fall to the last degree of human misery, 
and should hear from your mouth that word which you now 
refuse me, tliat day, madame, you will be mistaken in your noble 
egotism; that day you will fancy you are consoling the most 
unfortunate of men, and you will have said, 'I love you,’ to the 
most illustrious, the most delighted, the most triumphant of the 
happy beings of this world.” 

He was still at her feet, kissing her hand, when Pellisson ent(;rcd 
precipitately, crying, in very ill humour, “ Monseigneur ! madame ! 
for Heaven’s sake ! excuse me. Monscigneur, you have been here 
half an hour. Oh! do not both look at me so reproachfully. 
Madame, pray — who is that lady who left your house soon after 
monseigneur came in?” 

“Madame Vancl,” said Fouquet. 

“There!” cried Pellisson, “1 was sure of that.” 

“Well! what then?” 

“Why, she got into her carriage, looking deadly pale.” 

“What consequence is that to me?” 

“Yes, but what she said to her coachman is of consequence 
to you.” 

“What, good God!” cried the Marquise, “was that?” 

“To M. Coli)ert’s!” said Pellisson, in a hoarse voice. 

“Good Heavens! begone, begone, monscigneur!” replied the 
Marquise, pushing Fouquet out of the room, whilst Pellisson 
dragged him by the hand. 

“Am I, then, indeed,” said the minister, “become a child, to be 
fiightened by a shadow?” 

“You arc a giant,” said the Marcjuise, “whom a viper is 
endeavouring to bite at the heel.” 

Pellisson conlinued to drag Fouquet towards the carriage. “To 
the prison at full speed!” cried Pellisson to the coachman. The 
horses set like lightning; no obstacle relaxed their pace for an 
instant. Only, at tlie Arcade Saint-Jean, as they were coming out 
upon the Place de Gn^ve, a long file of horsemen, ])arring the 
narrow passage, stopped the carriage of the minister. There was 
no means of forcing this barrier ; it was necessary to \vait till the 
mounted archers of the watch, for it was they who stopped the way, 
had passed with the heax'y carriage they were escorting, and which 
ascended rapidly towards the Place Baudoyer. Fouquet and 
Pellisson took no further account of this circumstance beyond 
deploring the minute’s delay they had to submit to. They entered 
the habitation of the governor five minutes after. That officer was 
still walking about in the iront court. At the name of Fouquet, 
whispered in his ear by Pellisson, the governor eagerly approached 
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the carriage, and, hat in his hand, was profuse in his reverences. 
“What an honour for me, monseigneur,” said he. 

“One word, monsieur governor, will you take the trouble to 
get into my carriage?” The officer placed himself bpposite 
Fouquet in the coach. * 

“Monsieur,” said Fouquet, “I have a service to ask of you.” 

“Speak, monseigneur.” ' 

“A service that will he compromising for you, monsieur, but 
which will assure to you for ever my protection and my friendship.” 

“Were it to cast myself into the fire for you, monseignieur, I 
would do it.” 

“That is well,” said Fouquet; “what I require is much more 
simple.” 

“That being so, monscigneur, what is it?” 

“To conduct me to the cliambcr of Messrs. Lyodot and 
cl'Eymeris.” 

“Will monseigneur have the kindness to say for what purpose? ” 

“I will tell you in their presence, monsieur; at the same time 
that I will give you ample means of palliating this escape.” 

“Escape! Why, then, monscigneur, does not know?” 

“What?” 

“That Messrs. Lyodot and d’Eymeris arc no longer here.” 

“Since when?” cried Fouquet, in great agitation. 

“About a quarter of an hour.” 

“Whither arc they gone, then?” 

“To Vincennes — to the donjon.” 

“Who took them from here?” 

“An order from the King.” 

“Oh! woe! woe!” exclaimed Fouquet, striking his forehead. 
“Woe!” and without saying a single word more to the governor, 
he threw himself back in his carriage, despair in his heart and death 
in his countenance. 

“Well!” said Pcllisson, with great anxiety. 

“Our friends arc lost. Colbert is conveying them to the donjon. 
It was they who crossed our passage under the Arcade St. Jean.” 

Pellisson, struck as with a thunderbolt, made no reply. With 
a single reproach he would have killed his master. “Where is 
monscigneur going?” said the footman. 

“Homc—to Paris. You, Pellisson, return to Saint-Mande, and 
bring the Abbd Fouquet to me within an hour. Begone!” 
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PLAN OF BATTLE 

The night was already far advanced when the Abb^ Fouquet 
joined his brother. Gourville had accompanied him. These three 
men, looking pale and agitated, for they felt that a crisis was 
impending, resembled less three powers of the day tlian three 
conspirators, united by one same thought of violence. Fouquet 
walked for a long time, with his eyes fixed upon the floor, striking 
his hands one against the other. At length, taking courage, in tlic 
midst of a deep, long sigh, “Abbe,” said he, “you were speaking 
to me, only to-day, of certain people you maintain.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the Abbe. 

“Tell me j)reciscly who are these people?” The Abbe hesitated. 

“Gome! no fear, I am not threatening; no romancing, for I 
am not joking.” 

“Since you demand the truth, monscigneur, here it is: I have 
a hundred and twenty friends or companions of pleasure, who are 
sworn to me as the thief is to the gallows.” 

“And you think you ran depend upon them?” 

“Entirely.” 

“And you will not compromise yourself?” 

“I will not even make my appearance.” 

“And are they men of resolution?” 

“They would burn Paris, if I promised them they should not 
be burnt in turn.” 

“The thing I ask of you, Abbe,” said Fouquet, wiping the sweat 
which fell from his brow, “is to throw your hundred and twenty 
men upon the people I will point out to you, at a certain moment 
given — is it possible?” 

“ It will not be the first time such a thing has happened to them 
monseigneur.” 

“That is well ; but would these bandits attack an armed force?” 

“They are used to that.” 

“Then get your hundred and twenty men together, Abbe.” 

“Directly. But where?” 

“On the road to Vincennes, to-morrow, at two o'clock 
piecisely.” 

“To carry off Lyodot and d’Eymeris? There will be blows to 
be got ! ” 
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‘‘A number, no doubt; are you afraid?” 

“ Not for myself, but for you.” 

“Your men will know then what they have to do,” 

“Ihcy arc too intelligent not to guess it. Now, a mii:|fislcr who 
gets up a riot against his king — exposes himself ” 1 

“Of what importance is that to you, I pray? Besidesl if I fall, 
you fall with me.” ' 

“It would then be more prudent, monsieur, not to stir in the 
affair, and leave the King to take this little satisfaction.” ^ 

“Think well of this, Abbe. Lyodot and d’Eymeris at Vitjeennes 
arc a prelude of ruin ibr my house. 1 repeal it — I arrested, you will 
be imprisoned — I imprisoned, you will be cxil(*d.” 

“Monsieur, I am at your orders; have you any to give me?” 

“What I told you — I wish that, to-morrow, the two financiers 
of whom they mean to make victims, whilst there remain so many 
criminals unpunished, shoUld be snatched from the fury of my 
enemies. Take your measures accordingly. Is it possible?” 

“It is possible.” 

“Describe your plan.” 

“It is of rich simplicity. The ordinary guard at executions 
consists of twelve archers.” 

“There will be a hundn'd to-morrow.” 

“I reckon so. I even say mon*— there will be two hundred.” 

“Then your hundred and twenty men will not be enough.” 

“Pardon me. In every erow'^d composed of a hundred thousand 
spectators, there arc ten thousand bandits or cutpurscs — only they 
dare not take the initiative.” 

“Well?” 

“There wall then be, to-morrow', on the Place de Grevc, w^hich 
I choose as my battlefield, ten thousand auxiliaries to my hundred 
and twenty men. The attack commenced by tin* latter, the others 
will finish it.” 

“That all appears feasible. But wdiat will be done with r(‘gard 
to the prisoners upon the Place de Grevc?” 

“This; they must be thrust into some house that v/ill make a 
siege necessary to get them out again. And stop! here is another 
idea, more sublime still : certain houses have two issues - one upon 
the Place, and the other into the Rue de la Mortellcrie, or Rue de 
la Vannerie, or Rue de la Texeranderic. The prisoners, entering 
by one door, will go out at another.” 

“Yes; hut fix upon something positive.* 

“I arn seeking to do so.’* 

“And I,” cried Fouquet, “I have found it. Listen to what has 
occurred to me at this moment.” Fouquet made a sign to Ch)urvillc, 
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wlio appeared to understand. “One of my friends lends me some- 
times the keys of a house which he rents in the Place Baudoyer, 
the spacious gardens of which extend behind a certain house of tiie 
Place dc Gr^wc.” 

“That is the place for us,” said the Abbe. “What house?” 

“A tavern, pretty well frequented, whose sign represents the 
image of Notre Dame.” 

“I know it,” said the Abbe. 

“This tavern has windows opening upon the Place, a place of 
exit into the court, which must abut upon the gardens of my friend 
by a door of communication.” 

“Good!” said the A])be. 

“Enter by the tavern, take the prisoners in; defend the door 
while you enable them to fly by the garden and the Place Bau- 
d<wcr,” 

“That is all plain. Monsieur, you* would make an excellent 
general.” 

“How much will it amount to, to make your bandits all drunk 
with wine, and to satisfy them with gold?” 

“Oh, monsieur, what an expression! Oh, monsieur, if they 
heard you I Some of them are very susceptible.” 

“I mean to say they must be brought no longer to know the 
heavens from the earth ; for I shall to-morrow contend with the 
King ; and when I fight I mean to conquer — please to understand.” 

“It shall be done, monsieur. Give me your other ideas.” 

“That is your business.” 

“Then give me your purse.” 

“Gourville, count a hundred thousand livres for the Abbe.” 

“Monscigneur,” objected Gourville, “if this should be known, 
we should lose our heads.” 

“Eh! Gourville,” replied Fouquet, purple with anger, “you 
excite my pity. Speak for yourself, if you please. My head does 
not shake in that manner upon my shoulders. Now, Abbe, is 
cve.'y thing arranged?” 

“Everything.” 

“At two o’clock to-morrow.” 

“At twelve, because it will be necessary to prepare our auxiliaries 
in a secret manner.” 

“That is true; do not spare the wine of the innkeeper.” 

“I will spare neither his wine nor his house,” replied the Abbe, 
with a sneering laugh, “I have my plan, I tell you; leave me to 
Set it in operation, and you shall sec.” 

“Where shall you be yourself?” 

“Everywhere; nowhere.” 
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“And how shall I receive information?’* 

“By a courier, whose horse shall be kept in the very garden of 
your friend. By the way, the name of your friend?” 

Fouquet looked again at Gourvillc. Tlic latter carjie to the 
succour of his master, saying, “The house is easily to be known, 
the Image de Notre Dame in the front ; a garden, the only one in 
the quarter, behind.” ' 

“Good ! good ! I will go and give notice to my soldiers.” 

“Accompany him, Gourville,” said Fouquet, “and count him 
dowm the money. One moment, Abbe — one moment, GooVville — 
what name will be given to this carrying off?” 

“A very natural one, monsieur — the Riot.” 

“The riot on account of what? For, if ever the people of Paris 
are disposed to pay their court to the King, it is when he hangs 
financiers.” 

“I will manage that,” said the Abbe. 

“Yes; but you may manage it badly, and people will guess.” 

“Not at all — not at all. I have another idea.” 

“What is that?” 

“My men shall cry out ‘Golbcrt, vive Colbert!* and shall 
throw themselves upon the prisoners as if they w^ould tear them 
in pieces, and shall force them from the gibbets, as too mild a 
punishment.** 

“Ah! that is an idea,** said Gourville. ^^Peste! AblxS what an 
imagination you have!” 

“Monsieur, we are worthy of our family,’* replied the Ahh6 
proudly. 

“Strange fellow,** murmured Fouquet. Then he added, “That 
is ingenious. Carry it out, but shed no blood.’* 

Gourville and the Abbe set off together, with their heads full 
of the meditated riot. The minister laid himself down upon some 
cushions, half valiant with respect to tlic sinister projects of the 
morrow, half dreaming of love. 
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THE TAVERN OF l’iMAOE DE NOTRE DAME 

At two o’clock the next day> fifty thousand spectators liad taken 
their position upon the Place, around the two gibbets which had 
been elevated bctwc(‘n the Qiiai de la Greve and the Quai 
Pellelicr; one close to (he other, with their backs to the parapet 
of the rivei*. In the luorning also, all the sworn criers of the good 
city of Paris had traversed the quarters of the city, particularly 
the markets and the faubourgs, announcing with their hoarse and 
indefatigable voices, the great justice done by the King upon two 
peculators, two thieves, devourers of the people. And these 
people, whose interests were sio warmly looked after, in order not 
to fail in respect for their King, quitted shops, stalls, and workshops, 
to go and evince a little gratitude to Louis XIV., absolutely like 
invited guests, who feared to commit an impc^litcness in not re- 
pairing to the house of him who had invited them. According to 
the tenor of the sentence, which the crici s read loudly and badly, 
two farmers of the revenues, monopolists of money, dilapidators 
of the royal provisions, extortioners, and forgers, were about to 
undergo capital punishment on the Place de Gr^vc, with their 
names affixed over their heads, according to their sentence. As 
to those names, the sentence made no mention of them. The 
curiosity of the Parisians was at its height, and, as wc have said, 
an immense crowd waited with feverish impatience the hour fixed 
fbr the execution. The news had already spread that the prisoners, 
transferred to the Chateau of Vincennes, would be conducted 
from that prison to the Place de Gr^vc. Consequently, the faubourg 
and the Rue Saint-Antoinc were crowded ; for the population of 
Palis in those days of great executions was divided into two 
categories; those who came to sec the condemned pass — these 
were of timid and mild hearts, but curious in philosophy — and 
those who wished to see the condemned die— these were of hearts 
desirous of emotions. On this day M. d’Artagnan received his last 
instructions from the King, and made his adieus to his friends, the 
number of whom was, at the moment, reduced to Planchet, traced 
the plan of his day, as every busy man whose moments are counted 
ought to do, because he appreciates their importance. 

“ My departure is to be,” said he, “at break of day, three o’cloc k 
in the morning; I have then fifteen hours before me. Take from 
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them the six hours of sleep which are indispensable for me— six ; 
one hour for repasts — seven ; one hour for a farewell visit to Athos 
— eight ; two hours for chance circumstances — total, ten. There are 
then five hours left. One hour to get my money — that ii, to have 
payment refused by M. Fouquet; another hour to go and receive 
my money of M. Colbert, together with his questions and mmaces ; 
one hour to look over my clothes and my arms, and get my boots 
cleaned. I have still two hours left! Mordioux! how rich I am!’^ 
And so saying, d’Artagnan felt a strange joy, a joy of youth, a 
perfume of those great and happy years of former times \mount 
into his brain and intoxicate him. “During these two hours I will 
go,” said the musketeer, “and lake my quarter’s rent of the 
Image de Notre Dame. That wall be pleasant I Three hundred and 
se\a:nty-five livres 1 Mordioux! but that is astonishing ! If the poor 
man who has but one livac in his pocket, found a livre and twelve 
deniers, that would be justice, that would be excellent; but never 
does such a godsend fall to the lot of the poor man. The lich man, 
on the contrary, makes himself revenues wath his money, w^hich 
he does not touch. Heie are three hundred and seventy-five livres 
which fall to me from heaven. I will go, then, to the Image de 
Notre Dame, and drink a glass of Spanish wine wath my tenant, 
which he cannot fail to offer me. But order must be observed. 
Monsieur d’Artagnan, order must be observed! Let us organise 
our time, then, and distribute the employment of it: Art. ist, 
Athos ; Art. 2nd, the Image de Notre Dame ; Art. 3rd, M. Fouquet ; 
An. 4th, M. Colbert; Art. 5th, supper; Art. 6th, clothes, boots, 
horse, portmanteau ; Art. 7th, and last, sleep.” 

In consequence of this arrangement, d’Artagnan then went 
straight to the Comte de la F'ere, to whom, modestly and ingenu- 
ously, he related a part of his fortunate adventures, Athos had 
not been without uneasiness on the subject of d ’Art agnail’s visit 
to the King; but few words sufliccd as an explanation of that. 
Athos divined that Louis had charged d’Artagnan with some 
important mission, and did not even make an effort to draw the 
secret from him. He only recommended him to take care of 
himself, and offered discreetly to accompany him, if that were 
desirable. 

“But, my dear friend,” said d’Artagnan, “ I am going nowhere.” 

“ What !,you come and bid me adieu, and are going nowhere?” 

“Oh! yes, yes,” replied d’Artagnan, colouring a little, “I am 
going to make an acquisition.” 

“lhat is quite another thing. Then I change my formula. 
Instead of ‘Do not get yourself killed,’ I will say, ‘Do not get 
yourself robbed.’ ” 
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“ My friend, I will inform you if I cast my eye upon any property 
that pleases me, and shall expect you will favour me with your 
opinion.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Athos, too delicate to permit himself even the 
consolation of a smile. Raoul imitated the paternal reserve. But 
d*Artagnan thought it would appear loo mysterious to leave his 
friends under a pretence, without even telling them the route he 
was about to take. 

“I have chosen Le Mans,” said he to Athos. “It Ls a good 
country?” 

“Excellent, my friend,” replied the Comte, without making 
him observe that Lc Mans was in the same direction as La 
Touraine, and that by waiting two days, at most, he might travel 
with a friend. But d’Artagnan, more embarrassed than the Comte, 
dug, at eveiy explanation, deeper into the mud, into which he 
sank by degrees. “I shall set out to-morrow at daybreak,” said 
he at last. “Till that time, will you come with me, Raoul?” 

“Yes, Monsieur lc Chevalier,” said the young man, “if Mon- 
sieur lc Comte docs not want me.” 

“No, Raoul; I am to have an audience to-day of Monsieur, 
the King’s brother; that is all I have to do.” 

Raoul asked Grimaud for his sw’ord, which the old man brought 
him immediately. “Now then,” added d’Artagnan, opening liis 
arms to Athos ; “ adieu, my dear friend ! ” Athos held him in a long 
embrace, and the musketeer, who knew his discretion so well, 
murmured in his ear, “An alfair of state,” to which Athos only 
replied by a pressure of the hand, still more significant. They then 
separated. Raoul took the arm of his old friend, who led him 
along the Rue Saint-Honorc. “I am conducting you to the abode 
of the god Plutus,” said d’Artagnan to the young man; “prepare 
yourself. The whole day you wdll w^itness the piling-up of crowns. 
Good God 1 how am I changed !” 

“Oh! oh! what numbers of people there are in the street!” 
said Raoul. 

“ Is there a procession to-day? ” asked d’Arlagnan of a passer-by. 

“Monsieur, it is a hanging,” replied the man. 

“What! a hanging at the Greve?” said d’Artagnan. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Devil take the rogue w^ho gets himself hung the day I want to 
go and lake my rent!” cried d’Artagnan. “Raoul, did you ever 
see anybody hung?” 

“Never, monsieur — thank God!” 

“Oh! how young that sounds! If you were on guard in the 

trenches, as 1 was, and a spy But, look you, pardon me, 
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Raoul, I am doting — you are quite right, it is a hideous sight to 
see a person hung 1 At what hour do they hang, monsieur, if you 
please?’* 

“Monsieur,” replied the stranger respectfully, delighted at 
joining conversation with two men of the sword; “it will take 
place about three o’clo<'k.” \ 

“ Oh ! oh ! it is now only half-past one ; let us step out, wc shall 
be there in time to touch my three hundred and seventy-five livres, 
and get away before the arrival of the malefactor.” 

“Malefactors, monsieur,” continued tlie citizen; “thelre are 
two of them.” 

“Monsieur, I return you many thanks,” said d’Artagnan, who, 
as he grew older, had become polite to a degree. Drawing Raoul 
along, he directed his course rapidly in the direction of La Gr^ve. 
Without that great experience musketeers have of a crowd, to 
which were joined an irresistible strength of wrist and an uncom- 
mon suppleness of shoulders, our two travellers would not have 
arrived at their place of destination. They followed the line of the 
Qiiai, which they had gained on quitting the Rue Saint-Honore, 
where they left Athos. D’Artagnan went first : his elbow, his wrist, 
his shoulder formed three wedges which he knew how to insinuate 
witli skill into the groups, to make them split and separate like 
pieces of wood. He often made use of the hilt of his sword as an 
additional help : introducing it between ribs that were too 
rebellious, making it take the part of a lever or crowbar, to 
separate husband from wife, uncle from nephew, and brother 
from brother. And all this was done so naturally, and with such 
gracious smiles, that people must have had hearts of stone not 
to be enchanted with the bland smile that enlivened the lips of the 
musketeer. Raoul, following his friend, cajoled the women, who 
admired his beauty, pushed back the men, who felt the rigidity 
of his muscles, and both opened, thanks to these manoeuvres, the 
rather compact, and rather muddy tide of the populace. They 
arrived in sight of tlie two gibbets, from which Raoul turned away 
his eyes in disgust. As for d’Artagnan, he did not even see them; 
his house with its gabled roof, its windows crowded with the 
curious, attracted and even absorbed all the attention he was 
( apable of. He distinguished in the Place and around the houses a 
good number of musketeers on leave, who, some with women, 
others with fiicnds, awaited the moment of the ceremony. What 
rejoiced him above* all was to sec that his tenant, the cabaretier, 
was so busy he did not know which way to turn himself. Three lads 
could not supply the drinkers, 'Fhey filled the shop, the chambei’s, 
and the court even. D’Artagnan called Raoul’s attention to this 
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concourse, adding, *‘The fellow will have no excuse for not paying 
his rent. Look at those drinkers, Raoul, one would say they were 
jolly companions. Mordioux! why there is no room anywhcic!” 
D’Artagnan however contrived to catch hold of the master by the 
corner of his apron, and to make himself known to him. 

“Ah, Monsieur le Chevalier,” said the innkeeper, half muzzy, 
“one minute, if you please. I have here a hundred mad devils 
turning my cellar upside down.” 

“'I’he cellar, if you like, but not the money-box.” 

“ Oh, monsieur, your thirty-seven and a half pistoles are all 
counted out ready for you, upstairs in my chamber ; but there are 
in that chamber thirty customers, who are sucking the staves of 
a little barrel of Oporto which I tapped for them this morning. 
Give me a minute — only a minute.” 

“ So be it ; so be it.” 

“1 will go,” said Raoul, in a low voice, to d’Artagnan; “this 
hilarity is vile!” 

“Monsieur,” replied d’Artagnan sternly, “you will please to 
lernain where you are. The soldier ought to familiarise himself 
with all kinds of spectacles. There are in the eye, when it is young, 
fibios which we must learn how to harden; and we are not truly 
gent rous and good but from the moment when the eye has become 
hardened, and the heart remains tender. Besides, my little Raoul, 
would you leave me alone here? ’I’hat would be very ill of you, 
Look, there is yonder in the lower court a tree, and under the shade 
of that tree we shall breathe more freely than in this hot atmo- 
sphere of spilt wine.” 

From the spot on which they had placed themselves the two 
new guests of the Image dc Notre Dame heard the ever-increasing 
murmurs of the tide of people, and lost neither a cry nor a gesture 
of the drinkers, at tables in the tavern, or disseminated in the 
chambers. If d’Artagnan had wished to place himself as a vedette 
for an expedition, he could not have succeeded better. The ticc 
under which he and Raoul were seated, covered them with its 
already thick foliage; it was a low, thick chestnut-tree, with 
inclined branches, which cast their shade over a table so bioken 
tiiat the drinkers had abandoned it. We said that from this post 
d’Artagnan saw everything. He observed the goings and comings 
of the waiters; the arrival of fresh drinkers; the welcome, some- 
i lines friendly, sometimes hostile, given to certain new-comers by 
certain others that were installed. He observed all this to amuse 
himself, for the thirty-seven and a half pistoles were a long time 
(oming. Raoul recalled his attention to it. “Monsieur,” said he, 
“you do not hurry your tenant, and the condemned will soon be 
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here. There will then be such a press, we shall not be able to 
get out.’* 

“You^are right,” said the musketeer. “Hallo! oh! sepmebody 
there! Mordioux!^^ But it was in vain he cried and knocked upon 
the wreck of the old table, which fell to pieces benealli his fist ; 
nobody came. D’Artagnan was preparing to go and seekyiie inn- 
keeper himself, to force him to a definite explanation, wiien the 
door of the court in which he was with Raoul, a door which com- 
municated with the garden situated at the back, opened, and a 
man dressed as a cavalier, with his sword in the sheath, bht not 
at his belt, crossed the court without closing the door ; and having 
cast an oblique glance at d’Artagnan and his companion, directed 
his course towards the tavern itself, looking about in all directions 
with eyes capable of piercing walls or consciences. “Humph!” 
said d’Artagnan, “my tenants arc communicating. That, no doubt, 
now, is some amateur in hanging matters.” At the same moment, 
tlie cries and disturbances in the upper chambers ceased. Silence, 
under such circumstances, surprises more than a twofold increase of 
noise. D’Artagnan wished to sec what was the cause of this sudden 
silence. He then perceived that this man, dressed as a cavalier, 
had just entered the principal chamber, and was haranguing 
the tipplers, who all listened to him with the greatest attention. 
D’Artagnan would perhaps have heard his speech but for the 
dominant noise of the popular clamours, which made a formidable 
accompaniment to the harangue of the orator. But it was soon 
finished, and all the people the tavern contained came out, one 
after the other, in little groups, so that there only remained 
six in the chamber; one of these six, the man with the sword, 
took the innkeeper aside, engaging him in discourse more or 
less serious, v/hilst the others lit a great fire in the chiinney- 
place - a circumstance lendered strange by the fine weather and 
the heat. 

“It is very singular,” said d’Artagnan to Raoul, “but I think 
I know those faces yonder.” 

“Don’t you think you can smell the smoke here?” said Raoul. 

“1 rather think I can smell a conspiracy,” replied d’Artagnan. 

He had not finished speaking, when four of these men came 
down into the court, and without the appearance of any bad design 
mounted guard at the door of communication, casting, at intervals, 
glances at d’Artagnan, which signified many things. 

"" Mordioux!^^ said d’Artagnan, in a low voice, “there is some- 
thing going on. Are you curious, Raoul?” 

“According to the subject, Chevalier.” 

“Well, I am as curious as an old woman. Come a little more in 
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front, wc shall gel a better view of the place. I would lay a wager 
that view will be something curious.’’ 

“But you know, Monsieur Ic Chevalier, that 1 am not willing 
to become a passive and indiffcreiit spectator of the death of the 
tv/o poor devils.” 

“And I, then ! do you think I am a savage? We will go in ^igain, 
when it is time to do so. Come along!” And they made tlieir 
way tow'ards the front of the house, and plac ed themselves iK*ar 
the window which, still more strangely than the rest, remained 
unoccupied. The two last drinkers, instead of looking out at this 
window, kept up the fire. On seeing d’Artagnan and his IVicmd 
enter, “.\li I ah ! a reiiiforccanent,” murmured they. 

D’Artagnan jogged Raoul’s elbow. “Yes, my braves, a rein- 
Ibrcemcnt,” said he; "'cordieti! there is a famous fire. Whom arc 
you going to cook.'”’ 

The two men uttered a shout of jovial laughter, and, instc'ad 
of answering, threw on more wood. D’Arlagnan could not take 
his eyes off them. 

“I suppose,” said one of the lire-inakers, “they sent you to tell 
us the time — did not ihey.^” 

“Without doubt, they have,” said d’Artagnan, anxious to 
know what ^vas g<‘ing on ; “why should I be here else, if it were not 
for that?” 

“Then place yourself at the window, if you please, and observe.” 
D’Artagnan smiled in his moustache, made a sign to Raoul, and 
placed himself at the window. 


62 

VIVE COLBERT 

The spectacle which' the Grevc now presented was a frightful one. 
The heads, levelled by the perspective, extended afar, thick and 
agitated as the cars of c:orn in a vast plain. From time to time, 
a fresh report, or a distant rumour, made the heads oscillate and 
thousands of eyes flash. Now and then there were great movements. 
All those ears of corn bent, and became waves more agitated than 
those of the ocean, which rolled from the extremities to the centre 
and beat like the tides, against the hedge of archers who surrounded 
the gibbets. Then the handles of tlic halberts were let fall upon the 
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heads and shoulders of the rash invaders; at times, also, it was 
the steel as well as the wood, and, in that case, a large empty 
circle was formed around the guard ; a space conquered upon the 
extremities, which underwent, in their turn, the oppression of 
the sudden movement, which drove them against the\ parapets 
of the Seine. From the window, that commanded a vi^ of the 
whole Place, d’Artagnan saw, with interior satisfaction, that such 
of the musketeers and guards as found tliemselves involved in 
the crowd, were able, with blows of their fists and the hilts \of their 
swords, to keep room. He even remarked that they had succeeded, 
by that esprit de corps which doubles the strength of the soldier, 
in getting together in one group to the amount of about fifty men ; 
and that, with the exception of a dozen stragglers whom he still 
saw rolling here and there, the nucleus was complete, and witliin 
reach of his voice. But it was not the musk(!iccrs and guards only 
that drew the attention of d’Artagnan. Around the gibbets, and 
particularly at the entrances to the Arcade Saint-Jean, moved a 
noisy mass, a busy mass ; daring faces, resolute demeanours were 
to be seen here and there, mingled with silly faces and indifferent 
demeanours; signals were exchanged, hands given and taken. 
D*Artagnan remarked among the groups, and those groups the 
most animated, the face of the cavalier whom he had seen enter 
by the door of communication from his garden, and who had gone 
upstairs to harangue the drinkers. The man was organising troops 
and giving orders. Mordiouxr^ said d^Artagnan to himself, ‘T 
was not deceived ; I know that man — it is Menneville. What the 
devil is he doing here?” 

A distant murmur, which became more distinct by degrees, 
stopped this reflection, and drew his attention another way. 
This murmur was occasioned by the arrival of the culprits; a 
strong picket of archers preceded them, and appeared at the angle 
of the arcade. The whole entire crowd now joined as if in one cry ; 
all the cries united, formed one immense howl. D’Artagnan saw 
Raoul was becoming pale, and he slapped him roughly on the 
shoulders. The fire-keepers turned round on hearing the great cry, 
and asked what was going on. “The condemned arc arrived,” 
said d’Artagnan. “That’s well,” replied they, again replcnbhing 
, the fire. D’Artagnan looked at them with much uneaisincss ; it was 
evident that these men who were making such a fire for no 
apparent purpose, had some strange intentions. The condemned 
appeared upon the Place. They were walking, the executioner 
Ijefore them, whilst fifty archers formed a hedge on tlicir right 
and their left. Both were dressed in black; they appeared pale, 
but firm. They looked impatiently over the people’s heads, 
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Standing on tip-toe at every step. D’Artagnan remarked this. 

Mordioux ! cried he, “they- are in a great hurry to get a sight of 
the gibbet!’* Raoul drew back, without, howe\'er, having the 
power to leave the window. Terror even has its attractions. 

“To the death! to the death!” cried fifty thousand voices. 

“Yes, to the death!” howled a hundred frantic others, as if the 
great mass Had given tliem the reply. 

“To the halter! to the halter!” cried the great whole; “ Vive le 
Roi/*' 

“Well,” said d’Artagnan, “this is droll ; I should have thought 
it was M. Colbert who had caused them to be hung.” 

There was, at this moment, a great rolling movement in the 
crowd, which stopped for a moment the march of the condemned. 
The people of a bold and resolute mien, whom d’Artagnan had 
observed, by dint of pressing, pushing, and lifting themselves up, 
had succeeded in almost touching Ihe hedge of archers. The 
(orUge resumed its march. All at once, to cries of Vive Colbert!” 
those men, of which d’Artagnan never lost sight, fell upon the 
escort, which in vain endeavoured to stand against them. Behind 
these men was the crowd. Then commenced, amidst a frightful 
tumult, as frightful a confusion. This time, there were something 
more than cries of expectation or cries of joy, there were cries of 
pain. Halberts struck men down, swords ran them through, 
muskets were discharged at them. The confusion became then so 
great that d’Artagnan could no longer distinguish anything. Then, 
from this chaos, suddenly surged something like a visible intention, 
like a will pronounced. The condemned had been torn from the 
hands of the guards, and were being dragged towards the house 
of L’lmage de Notre Dame. Those who dragged them shouted, 
“ Vive Colbert!” The people hesitated, not knowing which they 
ought to fall upon, the archers or tlie aggressors. What stopped 
the people was, that those who cried Vive Colbert!” began to 
cry, at the same time, “ No halter ! no halter ! to the fire ! to the 
fire! burn the thieves! burn the extortioners!” This cry, shouted 
with an ensemble^ obtained enthusiastic success. The populace 
had come to witness an execution, and here was an opportunity 
offered them of performing one themselves. It was this that must 
be most agreeable to die populace ; therefore, they ranged them- 
sc^lves immediately on the party of the aggressors against the 
archers, crying with the minority, which had become, thanks to 
them, the most compact majority, “Yes, yes; to the fire with the 
t hieves ! Vive Colbert ! ’ ’ 

''Mordiouxr* exclaimed d’Artagnan, “this begins to look 
serious !” 
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heads and shoulders of the rash invaders; at times, also, it was 
the steel as well as the wood, and, in that case, a large empty 
circle was formed around the guard ; a space conquered upon the 
extremities, which underwent, in their turn, the oppression of 
the sudden movement, which drove them against the\ parapets 
of the Seine. From the window, that commanded a vi^ of the 
whole Place, d’Artagnan saw, with interior satisfaction, that such 
of the musketeers and guards as found themselves involved in 
the crowd, were able, with blows of their fists and the hilts \of their 
swords, to keep room. He even remarked that they had sucteeded, 
by that esprit de corps which doubles the strength of the soldier, 
in getting together in one group to the amount of about fifty men ; 
and that, with the exception of a dozen stragglers whom he still 
saw rolling here and there, the nucleus was complete, and witliin 
reach of his voice. But it was not the muskt^iccrs and guards only 
that drew the attention of d’Artagnan. Around the gibbets, and 
particularly at the entrances to the Arcade Saint-Jean, moved a 
noisy mass, a busy mass ; daring faces, resolute demeanours were 
to be seen here and there, mingled with silly faces and indifferent 
demeanours; signals were exchanged, hands given and taken. 
D’Artagnan remarked among the groups, and those groups the 
most animated, the face of the cavalier whom he had seen enter 
by the door of communication from his garden, and who had gone 
upstairs to harangue the drinkers. The man was organising troops 
and giving orders. Mordioux!^^ said d’Artagnan to himself, “I 
was not deceived ; I know that man — it is Mcnneville. What the 
devil is he doing here?” 

A distant murmur, which became more distinct by degrees, 
stopped this reflection, and drew his attention another way. 
This murmur was occasioned by the arrival of the culprits; a 
strong picket of archers preceded them, and appeared at the angle 
of the arcade. The whole entire crowd now joined as if in one cry ; 
all the cries united, formed one immense howl. D’Artagnan saw 
Raoul was becoming pale, and he slapped him roughly on the 
shoulders. The fire-keepers turned round on hearing the great cry, 
and asked what was going on. “The condemned arc arrived,” 
.said d’Artagnan. “That’s well,” replied they, again replenishing 
, the fire. D’Artagnan looked at them with much uneasiness ; it was 
evident that these men who were making such a fire for no 
apparent purpose, had some strange intentions. The condemned 
appeared upon the Place. They were walking, the executionci 
before them, whilst fifty archers formed a hedge on their right 
and their left. Both were dressed in black; they appeared pale, 
but firm. They looked impatiently over the people’s heads, 
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Standing on tip-toe at every step. D’Artagnan remarked this. 
^^Mordioux!*^ cried he, “they are in a great hurry to get a sight of 
the gibbet r* Raoul drew back, without, howe\er, having the 
power to leave the window. Terror even has its attractions, 

“To the death ! to the death !*’ cried fifty thousand voices. 

“Yes, to the death!*’ howled a hundred frantic others, as if the 
great mass Had given them the reply. 

“To the halter! to the halter I” cried the great whole; “ Vive le 
Roif** 

“Well,” said d’Artagnan, “this is droll ; I should have thought 
it was M. Colbert who had caused them to be hung.” 

There was, at this moment, a great rolling movement in the 
crowd, which stopped for a moment the march of the condemned. 
TJie people of a bold and resolute mien, whom d’Artagnan had 
observed, by dint of pressing, pushing, and lifting themselves up, 
had succeeded in almost touching the hedge of archers. The 
cortige resumed its march. All at once, to cries o£"'Vive Colbert!” 
those men, of which d’Artagnan never lost sight, fell upon tlie 
escort, which in vain endeavoured to stand against them. Behind 
these men was the crowd. Then commenced, amidst a frightful 
tumult, as frightful a confusion. This time, there were something 
more than cries of expectation or cries of joy, there were cries of 
pain. Halberts struck men down, swords ran them through, 
muskets were discharged at them. The confusion became then so 
great that d’Artagnan could no longer distinguish anything. Then, 
from this chaos, suddenly surged something like a visible intention, 
like a will pronounced. The condemned had been torn from the 
hands of the guards, and were being dragged towards the house 
of L’lmage de Notre Dame. Those who dragged them shouted, 
""Vive Colbert!” The people hesitated, not knowing which they 
ought to fall upon, the archers or the aggressors. What stopped 
the people was, that those who cried ""Vive Colbert!” began to 
cry, at the same time, “No halter! no halter! to the fire! to the 
fire! burn the thieves! burn the extortioners!” This cry, shouted 
with an ensemble, obtained enthusiastic success. The populace 
had come to witness an execution, and here was an opportunity 
olfered them of performing one themselves. It was this that must 
be most agreeable to the populace; tiierefore, they ranged them- 
selves immediately on the party of the aggressors against the 
archers, crying with the minority, which had become, thanks to 
them, the most compact majority, “Yes, yes; to the fire with the 
thieves ! Vive Colbert ! ” 

"" Mordioux!'' exclaimed d’Artagnan, “this begins to look 
serious !” 
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One of the men who remained near the chimney approached 
the window, a fire-brand in his hand. “Ah, ah I” said he, “it gets 
warm.” Then, turning to his companion, “There is the signal,” 
added he; and he immediately applied the burning brand to 
the wainscotting. Now this tavern of the Image de Notre Dame was 
not a very newly built house; and, therefore, did n^t require 
much entreating to take fire. In a second the boards began to 
crackle, and the flames arose sparkling to the ceiling. A howling 
from without replied to the shouts of the incendiaries. D’Artagnan, 
who had not seen what passed, from being engaged at the Window, 
felt, at the same time, the smoke which choked him ana the fire 
that scorched him. “Hallo!” cried he, turning round, “is the 
fire here? Are you drunk or mad, my masters?” 

The two men looked at each other with an air of astonishment. 
“In what?” asked they of d’Artagnan; “was it not a thing agreed 
upon?” 

“A thing agreed upon that you should burn my house!” 
vociferated d’Artagnan, snatching the brand from the hand of the 
incendiary, and stiking him with it across the face. The second 
wanted to assist his comrade, but Raoul, seizing him by the 
middle, threw him out of the window, whilst d’Artagnan pushed 
his man down the stairs. Raoul, first disengaged, tore the burning 
wainscoting down, and threw it flaming into the chamber. At 
a glance, d’Artagnan saw there was nothing to be feared from the 
fire, and sprang to the window. The disorder was at its licnght. 
The air was filled with simultaneous cries of “To the fire!” “To 
the death!” “To the halter!” “To the stake!” '‘^Vive Colbert!” 
“ l^ive le Roi!^^ The group which had forced the culprits from the 
hands of the archers had drawn close to the house, which appeared 
to be the goal towards which they dragged them. Menneville was 
at the head of this group, shouting louder than all the others, 
“To the fire! to the fire! Vive Colbert!” D’Artagnan began to 
comprehend what was meant. They wanted to burn the con- 
demned, and his house was to serve as a funeral pile. “Halt, there ! ” 
cried he, sword in hand, and one foot upon the window. “ Mcnnc- 
ville, what do you want to do?” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” cried- the latter; “give way, give 
way ! ’ ’ 

“To the fire! to the fire with the thieves! Vive Colbert!” 

These cries exasperated d’Artagnan. Mordioux!"*^ said he. 
“What ! burn the poor devils who are only condemned to be hung? 
that is infamous !” 

Before the door, however, the mass of anxious spectators, 
rolled back against the walls, had become more thick, and closed 
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Up the way: Mcnneville and his men, who were dragging along 
the culprits, were within ten paces of the door. 

Menneville made a last effort. “Passage! passage!’’ cried he, 
pistol in hand. 

“Burn them ! burn them ! ” repeated the crowd. “The Image de 
Notre Dame is on fire! Burn the thieves! burn the monopolists 
in the Image de Notre Dame!” 

There now remained no doubt, it was plainly d’Artagnan’s 
house that was their object. D’Artagnan remembered the old cry, 
always so effective from his mouth: “This way, musketeers!” 
shouted he, with the voice of a giant, with one of those voices 
which dominate over cannon, the sea, the tempest. And suspending 
himself by the arm from the balcony, he allowed himself to drop 
amidst the crowd, which began to draw back from a house that 
rained men. Raoul was on the ground as soon as he, both sword 
in hand. All the musketeers on the Pl^ce heard that challenging 
cry — all turned round at that cry, and recognised d’Artagnan. “To 
the captain, to the captain!” cried they, in their turn. And the 
crowd opened before them as if before the prow of a vessel. At 
that moment d’Artagnan and Mcnneville found themselves face 
to face. “Passage, passage!” cried Mcnneville, seeing that he 
was within an arm’s length of the door. 

“No one passes here,” said d’Artagnan. 

“Take that, then!” said Menneville, firing his pistol almost 
within touch. But before the cock had dropped, d’Artagnan had 
struck up Mennevillc’s arm with the hilt of his sword, and passed 
the blade through his body. 

“I told you plainly to keep youiself quiet,” said d’Artagnan to 
Menneville, who rolled at his feet. 

“Passage! passage!” cried the companions of Menneville, at 
first terrified, but soon recovering, when they found they had only 
to do with two men. But those two men were hundred-armed 
giants. It pierces witli its point, strikes with its back, cuts with its 
edge; every stroke brings down its man. “For the King!” cried 
d’Artagnan, to every man he struck at, tliat is to say, to every 
man that fell. This cry became the charging word for the muske- 
teers, who, guided by it, joined d’Artagnan. During this time the 
archers, recovering fiom the panic tlic'y had undergoi^c, cliarge the 
aggressors in the rear, and regular as mill-strokes, overturn or 
knock down all that oppose them. Tlie crowd, whicli sees swords 
gleaming, and drops of blood flying in the air — the crowd falls 
back, and crushes itsc'lf. At length cries for mercy and of despair 
resound ; that is, the farewell of the vanquished. The two con- 
demned are again in the hands of the archers. * D’Artagiian 
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approaches them, and seeing them pale and sinking: “Console 
yourselves, poor men,” said he, “you will not undergo the 
frightful torture with whieh these wretches threatened you. The 
King has condemned you to be hung : you shall only be hung. Go 
on, hang them, and it will be over.” - 

There is no longer anything going on at the Image! de Notre 
Dame. The fire has been extinguished with two tuns of wine in 
default of water. The conspirators have fled by the gai^len. The 
archers were dragging the culprits to the gibbets. Trom this 
moment the affair did not occupy much time. The executioner, 
heedless about operating according to the rules of art, made such 
haste, that he despatched the condemned in a minute. In the 
meantime, the people gathered around d’Artagnan — they 
felicitated, they cheered him. He wiped his brow, streaming with 
sweat, and his sword, streaming with blood. He shrugged his 
shoulders at seeing Mcnneville writhing at his feet in the last 
convulsions. And, while Raoul turned away his eyes in compassion, 
he pointed up to the musketeers the gibbets laded with their 
melancholy fruit. “Poor devils!” said he, “I hope they died 
blessing me, for I saved them narrowly.” These words caught the 
ear of Menneville, at the moment when he himself was breathing 
his last sigh. A dark, ironical smile flitted across his lips ; he wished 
to reply, but the effort hastened the snapi)ing of the cord of life — 
he expired. 

“Oh! all this is very frightful!” murmured Raoul; “let us be 
gone. Monsieur le Chevalier.” 

“You are not wounded?” asked d’Artagnan. 

“Not at all; thank you.” 

“That’s well! Thou art a brave fellow, mordioux! The head of 
the father, and the arm of Porthos. Ah ! if lie had been here, that 
Porthos, you would have seen something worth looking at.” Then 
as if by way of remembrance, — 

“But where the devil can that brave Porthos be?” murmured 
d’Artagnan. 

“Come, Chevalier, pray come!” urged Raoul. 

“One minute, my friend ; let me take my thirty-seven and a half 
pistoles, and I shall be at your service. The house is a good 
property,” added d’Artagnan, <is he entered the Image de Notre 
Dame, “but, decidedly, even if it were less profitable, I should 
prefer its being in another quarter.” 
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HOW THE DIAMOND OF M. D*EYMERIS PASSED INTO THE 
HANDS OF M. d’ARTAGNAN 

Whilst this violent, noisy, and bloody scene was passing on the 
Gr^ve, several men, barricaded behind the gate of communication 
with the garden, replaced their swords in their sheaths, assisted 
one among tliem to mount a ready-saddled horse which was 
waiting in the garden, and like a Hock of terrified birds, fled away 
in all directions, some climbing the walls, others rushing out at 
the gates with all the fury of a panic. He who mounted the horse, 
and who gave him the spur so sharply that the animal was near 
leaping the wall, this cavalier, wc say, crossed the Place Baudoycr, 
passed like lightning before the crowd in the streets, riding against, 
running over, and knocking down all that came in his way, and, 
ten minutes after arrived at the gates of the surintendant, more 
out of breath than his horse. The Abbe Fouquet, at the clatter 
of the hoofs on the pavement, appeared at a window of the court, 
and before even the cavalier had set foot to the ground, “Well, 
Danecamp?” cried he, leaning half out the window. 

“Well, it is all ovcr,“ replied the cavalier. 

“All over!” cried the Abbe; “then they arc saved?” 

“No, monsieur,” replied the cavalier, “tliey arc hung,” 

“Hung!” repeated the Abbe, turning pale. A lateral door 
suddenly opened, and Fouquet appeared in the chamber, pale, 
distracted, with lips half opened, breathing a cry of grief and 
anger. He stopped upon the threshold to listen to what was 
addressed from the court to the window. 

“Miserable wretches!” said the Abbe, “you did not fight, 
then?” 

“ lake lions.” 

“A liundrcd men accustomed to war, sword in hand, are worth 
ten tnousand archers in a surprise. Where is Menneville, that 
boaster, that braggart, who was to come back either dead or a 
conqueror?” 

“Well, monsieur, he has kept his word; he is dead!” 

“ Dead ! Who killed him ? ” 

“A demon disguised as a man, a giant armed with ten flaming 
swords, a madman, who at one blow extinguished the fire, 
extinguished the riot, and caused a hundred musketeers to rise 
up out of the pavement of tli*- Place dc Greve.” 
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Fouquet raised his brow, streaming with sweat, murmuring, 
*‘Oh! Lyodot and d’Eymeris! dead! dead! dead! and I dis- 
honoured.” 

The Abbe turned round, and perceiving his brother despairing 
and livid, “Come, come,” said he, “it is a blow of fate, ^ monsieur ; 
we must not lament thus. As it is not effected, it is because 
God ” 

“Be silent, Abbe! be silent!” cried Fouquet; “yokr excuses 
are blasphemies. Order that man up here, and let him relate the 
details of this horrible event.” \ 

The Abbe made a sign, and in half a minute the step of the 
man was hftard upon the stairs. At the same time Gourville 
appeared behind Fouquet, like his guardian angel, pressing one 
finger upon his lips to enjoin observation even amidst the bursts 
of his grief. The minister resumed all the serenity that human 
strength could leave at the disposal of a heart half broken with 
sorrow. Danecamp appeared. “Make your report,” said Gour- 
ville. 

“Monsieur,” replied the messenger, “we received orders to 
carry off the prisoners, and to cry ‘ Vive Colbert ! ’ whilst carrying 
them off.” 

“To burn them alive, was it not, Abbe?” interrupted Gourville. 

“Yes, yes, the order was given to Menneville. Monnevillc 
knew what was to be done, and Menneville is dead.” This news 
appeared rather to reassure Gourville than to sadden him. 

“Yes, certainly, to burn them alive,” said the Abbe eagerly. 

“Granted, monsieur, granted,” said the man, looking into the 
eyes and the faces of the two interlocutors, to ascertain what 
there was profitable or disadvantageous to himself in telling the 
truth. 

“Now, proceed,” said Gourville. 

“The prisoners,” continued Danecamp, “were brought to the 
Greve, and the people, in a fury, insisted upon their being burnt 
instead of being hung.” 

“And the people were right,” said the Abb6. “Go on.” 

“But,” resumed the man, “at the moment the archers were 
broken, at the moment the fire was set to one of the houses of the 
Place, destined to serve as a funeral-pile for the guilty, the fury, 
the demon, the giant of whom I told you, and who, we had been 
informed, was the proprietor of the house in question, aided by 
young man who accompanied him, threw out of the window those 
who kept up the fire, called to his assistance the musketeers who 
were in the crowd, leaped himself from the window of the first 
storey into the Place, and plied his sword so desperately that th' 
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victory was restored to the archers, the prisoners were retaken, 
and Mennevillc killed. When once recaptured, the condemned 
were executed in three minutes.” Fouquet, in spite of his self- 
command, could not prevent a deep groan from escaping him. 

‘‘And this man, the proprietor of the house, what is his name?” 
said the Abbe. 

“F cannot tell you, never having been able to get sight of him; 
my post had been appointed in the garden, and 1 remained at my 
post ; only the affair was related to me as I repeat it. I was ordered, 
when once the thing was ended, to come at best speed and 
announce to you the manner in which it finished. According to 
his order, I set out, full gallop, and here I am.” ^ 

“Very well, monsieur, we have nothing else to ask of you,” 
said the Abbe, more and more dejected, in proportion as the 
moment approached for finding himself alone with his brother. 

“Have you been paid.^” asked Gourville. 

“Partly, monsieur,” replied Danecamp. 

“Here are twenty pistoles. Begone, monsieur, and never forget 
to defend, as this time has been done, the true interests of the 
King.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said the man, bowing and pocketing the 
money. After whicli he went out. Scarcely had the door closed, 
after him when Fouquet, who had remained motionless, advanced 
with a rapid step, and stood between the Abbe and Gourville. 
Both of them at the same instant opened their mouths to speak to 
him. “No excuses,” said he, “no recriminations against anybody. 
If I had not been a false friend I should not have confided to any 
<aie the care of delivering Lyodot and d’Eymeris. I alone am 
guilty; to me alone are reproaches and remorse due. Leave me, 
Abbe.” 

“And yet, monsieur, you will not prevent me,*’ replied the 
latter, “from endeavouring to find out the miserable fellow who 
lias intervened for the advantage of M. Colbert, in this so well- 
arranged affair; for, if it is good policy to love our friends dearly, 
1 do not believe that is bad which consists in pursuing our enemies 
with inveteracy.” 

“A truce to policy, Abbe ; begone, I beg of you, and do not let 
uic hear any more of you till I send for you ; what we most need 

circumspection and silence. You have a terrible example before 
gentlemen: no reprisals, I forbid them.” 

“There are no orders,” grumbled the Abbe, “which will 
I a event me from avenging a family affront upon the guilty 
i'fTSOn.” 

“And I,” cried Fouquet, in that imperative tone to which one 
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feels there is nothing to reply, “if you entertain one thought, one 
single thought, which is not the absolute expression of my will, 
I will have you cast into the Bastille, two hours after that thought 
has manifested itself. Regulate your conduct according, Abbe.” 

The Abbe coloured and bowed. Fouquet made a sign to Gour- 
ville to follow him, and was already directing his stpps towards 
his cabinet^ when the usher announced with a Joud voice, 
“ Monsieur le Chevalier d’Artagnan.” 

“Who is he?” said Fouquet, negligently, to Gourviile. 

“An ex-lieutenant of His Majesty’s musketeers,” replied Gour- 
viile, in the same tone. Fouquet did not even take tne trouble 
to reflect, and resumed liis walk. “I beg your pardon, mon- 
seigneur !” "said Gourviile, “but I have remembered; this brave 
man has quitted the King’s service, and probably comes to receive 
a quarter of some pension or other.” 

“Devil take him!” saicj Fouquet, “why docs he choose his time 
so ill?” 

“Permit me then, monseigneur, to announce your refusal to 
him; for he is one of my acquaintance, and is a man whom, in 
our present circumstances, it would be belter to have as a friend 
than an enemy.” 

“Answer him as you please,” said Fouquet. 

“Ell! good Lord!” said the Abbe, still full of malice, like an 
egotistical man; “tell him there is no money, particularly for 
musketeers.” 

But scarcely had the Abbe uttered this imprudent speech, when 
^tlie partly-open door was thrown back, and d’Artagnan appeared. 

“Eh ! Monsieur Fouquet,” said he, “ I was well aware there was 
no money for musketeers here. Therefore I did not come to obtain 
any, but to have it refused. That being done, receive my thanks. 
I give you good-day, and will go and seek it at M. Colbert’s.” And 
iie went out, after making an easy bow. 

“Gourviile,” said Fouquet, “run after that man and bring him 
back.” Gourviile obeyed, and overtook d’Ai'tagnan on the stairs. 
D’Artagnan, hearing steps behind him, turned round and pei- 
ccived Gourviile. '' Adordioux! my dear monsieur,” said he, “these 
are sad lessons which you gentlemen of finance teach us ; I come 
to M. Fouquet, to receive a sum accorded by His Majesty, and 1 
am received like a mendicant who comes to ask charily, or like 
a thief who comes to steal a piece of plate.” 

“But you pronounced the name of M. Colbert, my dear 
Monsieur d’Artagnan ; you said you were going to M. Colbert’s? ’ 

“I certainly am going there, were it only to ask satisfaction of 
the people who try to burn hoases, crying, ‘ Vive Colbert ! ’ ” 
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Gourville pricked up his ears. “Oh, oh!** said he, “you allude 
to what has just happened at the Grevc?** 

“Yes, certainly.’* 

“And ill what did that which has taken place concern you?** 

“What! do you ask me whether it concerns me, or does not 
concern me, if M. Colbert pleases to make a funcral-pilc of my 
house?” 

“So, your house — was it your house they wanted to burn?” 

^"Pardieu! was it ! ” 

“Is the tavern of the Image de Notre Dame yours, then?” 

“It has been this week.” 

“Well, then, are you the brave captain, are yoi^ the valiant 
blade, who dispersed those who wished to burn the condemned?” 

“My dear Monsieur Gourville, put yourself in my place; I am 
an agent of the public force and a proprietor. As a captain, it is 
my duty to have the orders of the .King accomplished. As a 
proprietor, it is my interest my house should not be burnt. I have 
then at llie same time attended to the laws of interest and duty in 
replacing Messrs. Lyodot and d’Eymeris in the hands of the 
archei's.” 

“Then it was you who threw the man out of the window?” 

“It was I, myself,” replied d’Arlagnan modestly. 

“And you who killed Menncville?” 

“I had that misfortune,” said d’Artagnan, bowing like a man 
who is being congratulated. 

“It was you, then, in short, who caused the two condemned 
jiersons to be hung?” 

“Instead of being burnt, yes, monsieur, and I am proud of it. 
I saved the poor devils from horrible tortures. Understand, my 
dear Monsieur de Gourville, that they wanted to burn them alive ! 
It exceeds imagination!” 

“Go, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, go,” said Gourville, 
anxious to spare Fouquet the sight of a man who had just caused 
him such profound grief. 

“No,” said Fouquet, who had heard all from the door of the 
anterhamber; “not so; on the contrary. Monsieur d’Artagnan, 
( onie in.” 

D’Artagnan wiped from the hilt of liis sword a last bloody trace, 
which liad escaped his notice, and returned. He then found 
himself face to face with these three men, whose countenances 
woic very different expressions : with the Abbe it was anger, with 
Ch)urvillc it was stupor, with Fouquet it was dejection. 

“1 beg your pardon, Monsieur le Ministre,” said d’Arlagnan, 
“but my lime is short; I have to go to the oflicc ot the intendant, 
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to have an explanation with Monsieur Colbert, and to take my 
quarter’s pension.” 

“But, monsieur,” said Fouquet, “there is money here.” 
D’Artagnan looked at the surintendant with astonishment, 
“You have been answered inconsiderately, monsieur, I know, 
because I heard it;” said the minister; “a man of your merit 
ought to be known by everybody.” D’Artagnan bowe|d. “Have 
you an order?” added Fouquet. \ 

“Yes, monsieur.” \ 

“Give it me, I will pay you myself; come with me.” lie made 
a sign to Gourville, and the Abbe, who remained in the Chamber 
where they were. He led d’Artagnan into his cabinet. As soon as 
the door was shut, “How much is due to you, monsieur?” 

“Why, something like five thousand livres, monseigneur.” 

“For your arrears of pay?” 

“For a quarter’s pay.” . 

“A quarter consisting of five thousand livres!” said Fouquet, 
fixing upon the musketeer a searching look. “Docs the King, then, 
give you twenty thousand livres a year?” 

“Yes, monseigneur, twenty thousand livres a year; do you think 
it is too much ? ” 

“I?” cried Fouquet, and he smiled bitterly. “If I had any 
knowledge of mankind, if I were — instead of being a frivolous, 
inconsequent, and vain spirit — of a prudent and reflective spirit ; 
if, in a word, I had, as certain persons have known how, regulated 
my life, you would not receive twenty thousand livres a year, but 
a hundred thousand, and you would not belong to the King but 
to me.” 

D’Artagnan coloured slightly. There is in the manner in which 
an eulogium is given, in the voice of the eulogiser, in his affectionate 
tone, a poison so sweet, that the strongest mind is sometimes 
intoxicated by it. The surintendant terminated this speech by 
opening a drawer, and taking from it four rouleaux, which he 
placed before d’Artagnan. The Gascon opened one. “Gold 1 ” said 
he. 

“It will be less burdensome, monsieur.” 

“But then, monsieur, these make twenty thousand livres.” 

“No doubt they do.” 

“But only five are due to me. 

“I wish to spare you the trouble of coming four times to my 
office.” 

“You overwhelm me, monsieur.” 

“ I do only what I ought to do, Monsieur Ic Chevalier ; and I 
hope you will not bear me any malice on account of the rude 
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reception my brother gave you. He is of a sour, capricious dis- 
position.” 

“Monsieur,” said d’Artagnan, “believe me, nothing would 
grieve me more than an excuse from you.” 

“Therefore I will make no more, and will content myself with 
asking you a favour.” 

“Oh, monsieur.” 

Fouquet drew from his finger a ring worth about a thousand 
pistoles. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “this stone was given me by a friend of 
my childhood, by a man to whom you have rendered a great 
service.” 

“A service — I?” said the musketeer; “I have rendered a service 
to one of your friends.” 

“You cannot have forgotten it, monsieur, for it dates this very 
day.” • 

“And that friend’s name was ?” 

“M. d’Eymeris.” 

“One of the condemned?” 

“Yes, one of the victims. Well ! Monsieur d’Artagnan, in return 
for the service you have rendered him, I beg you to accept this 
diamond. Do so, for my sake,” 

“Monsieur! you ” 

“Accept it, I say. To-day is with me a day of mourning ; here- 
after you will, perhaps, learn why ; to-day I have lost one friend ; 
well, I will try to get another.” 

“But, Monsieur Fouquet ” 

“Adieu! Monsieur d’Artagnan, adieu!” cried Fouquet, with 
much emotion; “or rather, au revoir,’^'" And the minister quitted 
the cabinet, leaving in the hands of the musketeer the ring and 
the twenty thousand livres. 

“Oh! oh!” said d’Artagnan, after a moment’s dark reflection. 
“Do I understand what this means? Mordioux! I can understand 
so far. He is a gallant man ! I will go and explain matters with M. 
Colbert.” And he went out. 
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OF THE NOTABLE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MONSIEUR THE 
INTENDANT AND MONSIEUR THE SURINTEN^ANT 

M. Colbert resided Rue Neuve dcs Pctits-champs, a house 
which had belonged lo Beautru. The legs of d’Artagn^n cleared 
the distance in a short quarter of an hour. When he arrived at the 
residence of the new favourite, the court was full of archers and 
police-people, who came to congratulate him, or to excuse' them- 
selves, according to whether he should choose to praise or blame. 
The sentiment of flattery is instinctive among people of abject 
condition ; they have the sense of it, as the wild animal has that 
of hearing and smell. These people, or their loader, had then 
understood that there was a pleasure to offer to M, Colbert, in 
rendering him„an account of the fashion in which his name had 
been pronounced during the rash enterprise of the morning. 
D’Artagnan made his appearance just as the chief of thp watch 
was giving his report. D’Artagnan stood close to the door, behind 
the archers. That officer took Colbert on one side, in spite of his 
resistance and the contraction of his great eyebrows. “In case,’^ 
said he, “you really desired, monsieur, that the people should do 
justice on the two traitors, it would have been wise to warn us of 
it ; for, indeed, monsieur, in spite of our regret at displeasing you, 
or thwarting your views, we had our orders to execulc.” 

“Triple fool!” replied Colbert, furiously shaking his hair, 
thick and black as a mane; “what arc you telling me there 
What 1 that I could have had an idea of a riot ! Arc you mad or 
drunk?” 

“But, monsieur, they cried *Vwe Colbert!’ ” replied the trem- 
bling watch, 

“A handful of conspirators ” 

“No, no; a mass of people.” 

“Ah! indeed,” said Colbert, expanding. “A mass of people 
cried ‘ Vwe Colbcrl ! ’ Arc you certain of what you say, monsieur? ” 

“We had nothing to do but to open our cars, or rather to close 
them, so terrible were the cries.” 

“And this was from the people, the real people?” 

“Certainly, monsieur; only these real people beat us.” 

“Oh! very well,” continued Colbert thoughtfully. “Then you 
suppose it was the people alone who wished to burn the con- 
demned?” 
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“Oh! yes, monsieur,” 

“That is quite another thing. You strongly resisted, then?” 

“We had three men stifled, monsieur.” 

“But you killed nobody yourselves?” 

“Monsieur, a few of tlic rioters were left upon llic square, 
and one among them who was not a common man,” 

“Who was he?” 

“A certain Menncvillc, upon whom the police have a long time 
had an eye.” 

“Menneville !” cried Oolberl, “vvhat, he who killed, in Rue dc 
la fluthcltc, a worthy man who wanted a fat fowl.'’” 

“Yes, monsieur; the same.” 

“And did this Menneville also cry ‘ Vive Colbert!’ ” 

“Louder than all the lesl; like a madman.” 

I’hc brow of Colbert became cloudy and wrinkled, A kind of 
ambitious glory which had lighted his*face was extinguished, like 
the light of those glow-worms which we crush beneath the grass. 
“What then do you say,” resumed the intendant, “that the 
initiative came from the people? Menneville w^as my enemy; I 
would have had him hung, and he knew it well. Menneville 
belonged to the Abbe Fouquet — all the affair originated with 
FoiK}uet ; does not ev^erybody know that the condemned were his 
friends from childhood?” 

“That is true,” thought d’Artagnan, “and there arc all my 
doubts cleared up. I repeat it, Monsieur Fouquet may be what 
they please, but he is a gentlemanly man.” 

“And,” continued Colbert, “arc you quite sure Menneville is 
dead?” 

D’Artagnan thought the time was come for him to make his ap- 
pearance. “Perfectly, monsieur,” replied he, advancing suddenly. 

“Oh! is that you, monsieur?” said Colbert. 

“In person,” replied the musketeer, with his deliberate lone, 
“it appears that you had in Menncvillc a pretty little enemy.” 

“It was not I, monsieur, who had an enemy,” replied Colbert; 
“it was the King.” 

“Double brute!” thought d’Artagnan, “to think to play the 
great man and the hypocrite with me. “Well,” continued he to 
Colbert, “I am very happy to have rendered so good a service to 
the King ; will you take upon you to tell His Majesty, monsieur?” 

“What commission do you give me, and what do you charge 
me to tell His Majesty, monsieur? Be precise, if you please,” 
said Colbert, in a sharp voice, tuned beforehand to hostility, 

“1 give you no commission,” replied d’Artagnan, wath that 
calmness which never abandons the bantcrer. “1 thought it 
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would be easy for you to announce to His Majesty that it was I who, 
being there by chance, did justice upon Menneville, and restored 
things to order.” 

Colbert opened his eyes, and interrogated the chief of the watch 
with a look — “Ah! it is very true,” said the latter, “that this 
gentleman saved us.” 

“Why did you not say so, at once, M. d’Artagnan?” said 
Colbert sharply; “it would have saved misunderstaii^ding.” 

“I did not come for the purpose of relating my own achieve- 
ments to you.” \ 

“It is an exploit, nevertheless.” ^ 

“Oh!” said the musketeer carelessly, “such things rather bore 
me now.” 

“To what do I owe the honour of your visit, then.^” 

“Simply to this ; the King ordered me to come to you.” 

“Ah!” said Colbert, ‘recovering himself, because fte saw 
d’Artagnan draw a paper from his pocket ; “it is to demand some 
money of me? 

“Precisely, monsieur.” 

“Have the goodness to wait, if you please, monsieur, till I have 
despatched the report of the watch.” 

D’Artagnan saluted mechanically, and turning on his heel, 
marched to the door. Colbert was struck with his pointed rudeness, 
to which he was not accustomed. In general, men of the sword, 
when they came to his office, had such a want of money, that 
though their feet had taken root in the marble, they would not 
have lost their patience. Was d’Artagnan going straight to the 
King? Would he go and describe his bad reception, or recount his 
exploit? This was a grave matter of consideration. At all events, 
the moment was badly chosen to send d^Artagnan away, whether 
he came from the King, or on his own account. The musketeer 
had rendered too great a service, and that too recently, for it to be 
already forgotten. Therefore Colbert thought it would be better 
to shake off his arrogance, and call d’Artagnan back. 

“Ho! Monsieur d’Artagnan,” cried Colbert, “what! are you 
leaving me thus?” 

D’Artagnan turned round: “Why not?” said he quietly, “wc 
have no more to say to each other, have we?” 

“You have at least money to take, as you have an order?” 

“Who, I? Oh! not at all, my dear Monsieur Colbert.” 

“But, Monsieur, you have an order! And, in the same manner 
as you give a sword- thrust, when you arc required, I, on my part, 
pay when an order is presented to me. Present yours.” 

“ It is useless, my dear Monsieur Colbert,” said d’Artagnan, wh(» 
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inwardly enjoyed the confusion introduced into the ideas of 
Colbert; “this order is paid.” 

‘ ‘ Paid by whom ? ’ * 

“By the Minister of Finance,” — Colbert became pale. 

“Explain yourself, then,” said he, in a stifled voice — “if you arc 
paid, why do you show me that paper?” 

“In consequence of the word of order of which you spoke to me 
so ingeniously just now, dear M. Colbert ; the King told me to take 
a quarter of the pension he is pleased to make me.” 

“Of me?” said Colbert. 

“Not exactly. The King said to me: ‘Go to M. Fouquet; he 
will, perhaps, have no money, then you will go and draw it of M. 
Colbert.” 

The countenance of M. Colbert brightened for a moment, but 
it was with his unfortunate physiognomy as with a stormy sky, 
sometimes radiant, sometimes dark as, night according as the 
lightning gleams or the cloud passes. “Eh! and was there any 
money in the F’inance Minister’s coffers?” asked he. 

“Why, yes, he could not be badly off for money,” replied 
d’Artagnan — “it may be believed, since M. Fouquet instead of 
paying me a quarter of five thousand livres ” 

“A quarter of five thousand livres!” cried Colbert, struck, as 
Fouquet had been, with the largeness of the sum destined to pay 
a soldier; “why, that would be a pension of twenty thousand 
livres 1” 

“Exactly, M. Colbert, Peste! you reckon like old Pythagoras; 
yes, twenty thousand livres.” 

“Ten times the appointment of an intendant of the finances. 
1 beg to offer you my compliments,” said Colbert, with a venomous 
smile. 

“ Oh ! ” said d’Artagnan, “the King apologised for giving me so 
little ; but he promised to make it more hereafter, when he should 
be rich ; but I must be gone, having much to do ” 

“So, then, notwithstanding the expectation of the King, the 
Finance Minister paid you, did he?” 

“In the same manner as, in opposition to the King’s expectation 
you refused to pay me.” 

“ I did not refuse, monsieur, I only begged you to wait. And you 
say that M. Fouquet paid you your five thousand livres.” 

“Yes, as you might have done; but he did still better than that, 
M. Colbert.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“He politely counted me down the totality of the sum, saying, 
I hat for the King, his coffers were always full.” 
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“The totality of the suml M. Fouquet has given you twenty 
thousand livres instead of five thousand?*’ 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“And what for?” 

“In order to spare me three visits to his money-chests; so that 
I have the twenty thousand livres in my pocket in go6d new coin. 
You see, then, that I am able to go away without standing in need 
of you, having come here only for form’s sake.” And\d’Artagnan 
slapped his hand upon his pocket, with a laugh whiciji disclosed 
to Colbert, thirty-two magnificent teeth, as white ^ teeth of 
twenty-five years old, and which seemed to say in theii:\ language, 
— “Serve up to us thirty- two little Colberts, and we will grind 
them willingly.” The serpent is as brave as the lion, the hawk as 
courageous as the eagle, that cannot be contested. It can only be 
said of animals that are decidedly cowardly, and are so called, 
that they will not be brave when they have to defend themselves. 
Colbert was not frightened at the thirty-two teeth of d’Artagnan. 
He recovered, and suddenly, — “Monsieur,” said he, “the Minister 
of Finance has done what he had no right to do.” 

“What do you mean by that?” replied d’Artagnan. 

“I mean that your note — will you let me sec your note, if you 
please?” 

“Very willingly; here it is.” 

Colbert seized llie paper with an eagerness which the musketeer 
did not remark without uneasiness, and particularly without a 
certain degree of regret at having trusted him with it. “Well, 
monsieur, the royal order says this, — ‘At sight, 1 command that 
there be paid to M. d’Artagnan the sum of five thousand livres, 
forming a quarter of the pension I have made him.* ” 

“So, in fact, it is written,” said d’Artagnan, affecting calmness. 

“Very well; the King only owed you five thousand livres; 
why has more been given to you?” 

“Because there was more; and M. Fouquet was willing to give 
me more; that does not concern anybody.” 

“It is natural,” said Colbert, with a proud case, “that you 
should be ignorant of the usages of finance; but, monsieur, when 
you have a thousand livres to pay, what do you do?” 

“I never have a thousand livres to pay,” replied d’Artagnan. 

“Once more,” cried Colbert, irritated, “once more — if you had 
any sum to pay, would you not pay what you ought ?” 

“That only proves one thing,” said d’Artagnan; “and that is, 
that you have your particular customs in finance, and M. Fouquet 
has his own.” 

“Mine, monsieur, are the correct ones.” 
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“I do not say they are not.’’ 

“And you have received what was not due to you.” 

The eye of d’Artagnan flashed. “What is not due to me yet, 
you mean to say, M. Colbert; for if I had received what was not 
due to me at all, I should have committed a theft.” 

Colbert made no reply to this subtlety. “You, then, owe 
fifteen thousand livres to the public chest,” said he, carried away 
by his jealous ardour, 

“Then you must give me credit for them,” replied d’Artagnan, 
with his imperceptible irony. 

“Not at all, monsieur.” 

“Well ! what will you do then? You will not take my rouleaux 
from me, will you?” 

“You must return them to my chest.” 

“I! Oh! Monsieur Colbert, don’t reckon upon that.” 

“The King wants his money, monsieur.” 

“And I, monsieur, I want the King’s money.” 

“That may be; but you must return this.” 

“Not a sou. I have always understood, that in matters of 
finance, a good cashier never gives back, or takes back.” 

“Then, monsieur, we shall sec what the King will say about it. 
I will show him this note, which proves that M. Fouquet not only 
pays what he docs not owe, but that he docs not even take care 
of the receipts for what he has paid.” 

“Ah! now I understand why you have taken that paper, M. 
Colbert!” 

Colbert did not perceive all that there was of a threatening 
character in his name pronounced in a certain manner. “You 
shall sec hereafter what use I will make of it,” said he, holding up 
the paper in his fingere. 

“Oh!” said d’Artagnan, snatching the paper from him with a 
rapid movement; “I understand it perfectly well, M. Colbert; 
I have no occasion to wait for that.” And he crumpled up in his 
pocket the paper he had so cleverly seized.” 

“Monsieur, monsieur!” cried Colbert, “that is violence!” 

“Nonsense ! you must not be particular about the manners of a 
soldier!” replied d’Artagnan. “I kiss your hands, my dear M. 
Colbert.” And he went out, laughing in the face of the future 
niiiiisler. 

"“Fhat man, now,” muttered he, “was about to adore me ; it is a 
great pity I was obliged to cut company so soon.” 
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d’artagnan makes sundry preparations for the 

JOURNEY j 

I 

For a man who had seen so many much more dangeirous ones, 
the position of d’Artagnan with respect to M. Colbert ' was only 
comic, D’Artagnan, therefore, did not deny himself the satisfaction 
of laughing at Colbert’s expense, from the Rue des PetitsiChamps 
to the Rue des Lombards. He was still laughing when Planchet 
appeared, lauglhng likewise, at the door of his house ; for Planchet, 
since the return of his patron, since the entrance of the English 
guineas, passed the greater part of his life in doing what d’Arta- 
gnan had only done from.Rue-Neuve des Petits-Champs to the 
Rue des Lombards. 

“You are come, then, my dear master?” said Planchet. 

“No, my friend,” replied the musketeer; “I am going, and 
that quickly. I will sup with you, go to bed, sleep five hours, and 
at break of day leap into my saddle. Has my horse had an extra 
feed?” 

“Eh ! my dear master,” replied Planchet, “you know very well 
that your horse is the jewel of the family; that my lads are 
caressing it all day, and cramming it with sugar, nuts, and biscuits. 
You ask me if he has had an extra feed of oats ; you should ask if 
he has not had enough to burst him.” 

“Very well, Planchet, that is all right. Now, then, I pass to what 
concerns me — my supper? ” 

“Ready. A smoking roast joint, while wine, crayfish, and fresh 
gathered cherries. All ready, my master.” 

“You are a capital fellow, Planchet; come on, then, let us sup, 
and I will go to bed.” 

During supper, d’Artagnan noticed that Planchet scratched 
his head frequently, evidently struggling to give expression to some 
idea which was seething in his brain. The Gascon looked kindly 
at his faithful old servitor, and clinking glasses with him, said, — 

“Come, friend Planchet, I am sure there is something on your 
mind. Mordioux! don’t hesitate to tell me frankly what it is.” 

“Well, the truth is I can’t help thinking you are going on some 
expedition.” 

“I will not deny it.” 

“Well, then, I suppose you have some fresh scheme on hand?” 

“That’s quite likely, Planchet.” 
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“Then, perhaps you will want some more capital? I will put 
fifty thousand livres at your service gladly/* 

So saying, Planchet rubbed his hands complacently. 

“Planchet,** replied d’Artagnan, “there is just one difficulty 
about that.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“The project is not of my own devising, and I dare not risk 
anything in it,” 

Planchet sighed. Avarice knows well how to captivate her 
victim, and lavishes her advice generously. She carries him to the 
top of a high mountain, as Satan once took Christ, and shows him 
all the kingdoms of the earth. Then she is joined by her sister Envy, 
and between the two his soul has no rest. 

Planchet’s desire for wealth had grown with his good fortune ; 
and now there was no limit to his desires. But withal he had a 
good heart, and was devoted to d’Artagnan. So he contented 
himself with offering him all sorts of friendly advice, and entreated 
him not to plunge recklessly into danger. 

He would have very much liked to know what the secret of this 
expedition was ; but no suggestions or remarks of his could draw 
any information from his master. 

After supper the portmanteau occupied d’Artagnan; he took 
a turn to the stable, patted his horse, and examined his shoes 
and legs ; then, having counted over his money, he went to bed, 
sleeping as if only twenty, because he had neither inquietude nor 
remorse ; he closed his eyes five minutes after he had blown out 
his lamp. 

Day came. The Rue des Lombards had its share of the caresses 
of Aurora with the rosy fingers, and d’Artagnan arose like Aurora. 
He did not awaken anybody ; he placed his portmanteau under his 
arm, descended the stairs without making one of them creak, and 
without disturbing one of the sonorous snorings storied from the 
garret to the cellar ; then, having saddled his horse, shut the stable 
and house doors, he set off, at a foot-pace, on his expedition to 
Bretagne. In the morning, in the freshness and mild twilight, his 
ideas developed themselves in purity and abundance. In the first 
place, he passed before the house of Fouquet, and threw into a large 
gaping box the fortunate order which, the evening before, he 
had had so much trouble to recover from the hooked fingers of 
Colbert. Placed in an envelope, and addressed to Fouquet, it had 
not even been divined by Planchet, who in divination was equal 
to Calchas or the Pythian Apollo. D’Artagnan thus sent back the 
order to Fouquet, without compromising himself, and without 
having thenceforward any reproaches to make himself. When he 
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had efTected this proper restitution, “Now,” said he to himself, 
“let us inhale much material air, much freedom from cares, much 
health ; let us allow the horse Zephyr, whose flanks puff as if he 
had to respire an atmosphere, breathe ; and let us be very ingenious 
in our little calculations. It is time,” said d’Artagnan, “to form a 
plan of the campaign, and, according to the metjiod of M. 
Turenne, who has a large head full of all sorts of goo^ counsels, 
before the plan of the campaign, it is advisable to dravii a striking 
portrait of the generals to whom we arc to be opposed. the first 
place, M. Fouquet presents himself. What is M. Fouq\iet? — M, 
Fouquet,” replied d’Artagnan to himself, “is a handsome man, 
very much beloved by the women; a generous man, very much 
beloved by the poets ; a man of wit, much execrated by pretenders. 
Well, now I am neither woman, poet, nor pretender; I neither 
love nor hate the Minister of Finance. I find myself, therefore, in 
the same position in which M. de Turenne found himself when 
opposed to the Prince de Gonde at jargeau, Gicn, and the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine. He did not execrate Monsieur Ic Prince, 
it is true, but he obeyed tlie King. Monsieur Ic Prince is an agree- 
able man, but the King is King. Turenne heaved a deep sigh, 
called Cond6 ‘ My cousin,’ and swept away his army. Now, what 
does the King wish? — That does not concern me. Now, what docs 
M. Colbert wish? — Oh, that’s another thing. M. Colbert wishes 
all that M. Fouquet docs not wish. Then what docs M. Fouquet 
wish? — Oh, that is serious, — M. Fouquet wishes precisely for all 
which the King wishes.” 

This monologue ended, d’Artagnan began to laugh, whilst 
making his whip whistle in the air. He was already on the high 
road, frightening the birds in the hedges, listening to the livres 
chinking and dancing in his leather pocket, at every step; and, 
let us confess it, every time that d’Artagnan found himself in such 
conditions, tenderness was not his dominant vice. “Gome,” said 
he, “I cannot think the expedition a very dangerous one; and it 
will fall out with my voyage as with that play M, Monk took me 
to see in London, and which was called, I think, Much Ado About 
Nothing.^ ^ 
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THE JOURNEY 

It was perhaps the fiftieth time since tlie day on which we opened 
this history, that this man, with a heart of bronze, and muscles of 
steel, had left house and friends, everything, in short, to go in 
search of fortune and death. The one — that is to say, death — had 
constantly retreated before him, as if afraid of him ; the other — 
that is to say, fortune — for a month past only had really made 
an alliance with him. Although he was not a great philosopher, 
after the fashion of either Epicurus or Socrates, he was 
a powerful spirit, having knowledge of life, and endowed with 
thought. No one is as brave, as afdventurous, or as skilful as 
d’Artagnan, without being at tlie same timci inclined to be a 
dreamer. He had picked up, here and there, some scraps of M. de la 
Rochefoucault, worthy of being translated into Latin by MM. de 
Port Royal ; and he had made a collection en passant^ in the society 
of Athos and Aramis, of many morsels of Seneca and Cicero, 
translated by them, and applied to the uses of common life. That 
contempt of riches which our Gascon had observed as an article of 
faith during the thirty-five first years of his life, had for a long time 
been considered by him as the first article of the code of bravery. 
“Article first, said he. “A man is brave because he has nothing. 
A man has nothing because he despises riches. Therefore, with 
these principles, which, as we have said, had regulated the thirty- 
five first years of his life, d’Artagnan was no sooner possessed of 
riches, than he felt it necessary to ask himself if, in spite of his 
riches, he were still brave. To this, for any other but d’Artagnan, 
the events of the Place de Grdvc might have served as a reply. 
Many consciences would have been satisfied with them, but 
d’Artagnan was brave enought to ask himself sincerely and 
conscientiously if he were brave. Therefore to this: — 

“But it appears to me that I drew promptly enough, and cut 
and thrust pretty freely on the Place de Greve, to be satisfied of my 
bravery,” d’Artagnan had himself replied. “Gently, captain, that 
is not an answer. I was brave that day, because they were burning 
my house; and there are a hundred, and even a thousand, to 
speak against one, that if those gentlemen of the riots had not 
formed that unlucky idea, their plan of attack would have 
succeeded, or, at least, it would not have been 1 who would have 
opposed myself to it. Now, what will be brought against me.'’ I 
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have no house to be burnt in Bretagne ; I have no treasure there 
that can be taken from me. No ; but I have my skin ; that precious 
skin of M. d’Artagnan, which to him is worth more than all the 
houses and all the treasures of the world. That skin to which I 
cling above everything, because it is, everything considered, the 
binding of a body which encloses a heart very warm and (ready to 
fight, and, consequently to live. Then, I do desire to live! and, in 
reality, I live, much belter, more completely, since I have become 
rich. Who the devil ever said that money spoiled life? Uion my 
soul, it is no such thing ; on the contrary, it seems as if I absorbed 
a double quantity of air and sun. Mordioux! what will it be then, 
if I double that fortune ; and if, instead of the switch I now hold 
in my hand, I should ever carry the baton of a marshal? Then, 
I really don’t know if there will be, from that moment, enough of 
air and sun for me. In fact,^ this is not a dream ; who the devil 
would oppose it, if the King made me a duke and marshal, as his 
father. King Louis XIII., made a duke and constable of Albert de 
Luynes? Am I not as brave, and much more intelligent, than that 
imbecile de Vitry? Ah ! that’s exactly what will prevent my 
advancement; I have too much wit. Luckily, if there is any justice 
in this world, fortune owes me many compensations. She owes me, 
certainly, a recompense for all I did for Anne of Austria, and an 
indemnification for all she has not done for me. Then, at the 
present, I am very well with a King, and with a King who has the 
appearance of determining to reign. May God keep him in that 
illustrious road ! For, if he is resolved to reign, he will want me ; 
and if he wants me, he will give me what he has promised me — 
warmth and light; so that I march, comparatively, now, as I 
marched formerly — from nothing to everything. Only the nothing 
of to-day is the all of former days ; there has only this little change 
taken place in my life. And now let us see ! let us take the part of 
the heart, as I just now was speaking of it. But, in truth, I only 
spoke of it from memory.” And the Gascon applied his hand to 
his breast, as if he were actually seeking the place where his heart 
was. 

“Ah! wretch!” murmured he, smiling with bitterness. “Ah! 
poor mortal species ! You hoped, for an instant, that you had not 
a heart, and now you find you have one, — bad courtier as thou 
art, — and even one of the most seditious. You have a heart which 
speaks to you in favour of M. Fouquet. And what is M. Fouquet, 
when the King is in question ? — A conspirator, a real conspirator, 
who did not even give himself the trouble to conceal his being a 
conspirator ; therefore, what a weapon would you not have against 
him, if his good grace and his intelligence had not made a scab- 
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bard for that weapon. An armed revolt? — ^for in fact, M. Fouquet 
has been guilty of an armed revolt. Thus, while the King vaguely 
suspects M. Fouquet of rebellion, I know it — I co:.*ld prove that 
M. Fouquet had caused the shedding of the blood of His Majesty’s 
subjects. Now, then, let us see? Knowing all that, and holding my 
tongue, what further would this heart wish in return, for a kind 
action of M. Fouquet’s, for an advance of fifteen thousand livres, 
for a diamond worth a thousand pistoles, for a smile in which there 
was as much bitterness as kindness? — I save his life.” 

“Now, then, I hope,” continued the musketeer, “that this 
imbecile of a heart is going to preserve silence, and so be fairly 
quits with M. Fouquet. Now, then, the King becomes my sun, 
and as my heart is quits with M. Fouquet, let him beware who 
places himself between me and my sun. Forward, for His Majesty 
Louis XIV. ! Forward ! ” 

These reflections were the only impediments which were able 
to retard the progress of d’Artagnan. These reflections once made, 
he increased the speed of his horse. But, however perfect his horse 
Zephyr might be, it could not hold out at such a pace for ever. 
The day after his departure from Paris, he was left at Chartres, at 
the house of an old friend d’Artagnan had met with in an hotel 
of that city. From that moment, the musketeer travelled on post- 
horses. Thanks to this mode of locomotion, he traversed the space 
wliich separates Ghartes from Chateaubriand. In the last of these 
cities, far enough from the coast to prevent any one guessing that 
d’Artagnan wished to reach the sea, — far enough from Paris to 
prevent all suspicion of his being a messenger from Louis XIV., 
whom d’Artagnan had called his sun, without suspecting that he 
who was only at present a rather poor star in the heaven of royalty, 
would, one day, make that star his emblem; the messenger of 
Louis XIV., we say, quitted the post and purchased a bidet of 
the meanest appearance, — one of those animals which an officer 
of cavalry would never choose, for fear of being disgraced. Except- 
ing the colour, this new acquisition recalled to the mind of d’Artag- 
nan the famous orange-coloured horse with which, or rather upon 
which, he had made his first appearance in the world. Truth to 
say, from the moment he cross^ this new steed, it was no longer 
d’Artagnan who was travelling — it was a good man clothed in an 
iron-gray jerkin, brown breeches, holding the medium between 
a priest and a layman; that which brought him nearest to the 
churchman was, that d’Artagnan had placed on his head a skull- 
cap of threadbare velvet, and over the skull-cap a large black 
hat ; no more sword ; a stick, hung by a cord to his wrist ; but to 
which, lie promised himself, as an unexpected auxiliary, to join, 
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Upon occasion, a good dagger, ten inches long, concealed under 
his cloak. The bidet purchased at Chateaubriand completed the 
metamorphosis; it was called, or rather, d’Artagnan called it. 
Ferret. 

“If I have changed Zephyr into Ferrer,” said d’Artagnan, “I 
must make some diminutive or other of my own name. Soy instead 
of d’Artagnan, I will be Agnan, short ; that is a concession which 
I naturally owe to my gray coat, my round hat, and !piy rusty 
skull-cap.” 

Monsieur d’Artagnan travelled, then, pretty easily upoi^ Ferret, 
who ambled like a true butter-woman’s pad, and who, with his 
amble, managed cheerfully about twelve leagues a day, upon 
four spindleshanks, of which the practised eye of d’Artagnan had 
appreciated the strength and safety beneath the thick mass of hair 
which covered them. Jogging along the traveller took notes, studied 
the country, which he traversed reserved and silent, ever seeking 
the pretext the most plausible to go to Bellc-Isle-en-Mer, and to 
see everything without arousing suspicion. In this manner, he was 
enabled to convince himself of the importance the event assumed 
in proportion as he drew near to it. In this remote country, in this 
ancient duchy of Bretagne, which was not France at that period, 
and is not even so now, the people knew nothing of the King of 
France. They not only did not know him, but were unwilling to 
know him. One fact — a single one — floated visibly for them upon 
the political current. Their ancient dukes no longer governed 
them; but it was a void; — nothing more. In the place of the 
sovereign duke, the seigneurs of parishes reigned without control ; 
and, above these seigneurs, God, who has never been forgotten in 
Bretagne. Among these suzerains of chateaux and belfries, the most 
powerful, the most rich, and the most popular, was M. Fouquet, 
seigneur of Belle-Isle. Even in the country, even within sight of 
that mysterious isle, legends and traditions consecrate its wonders. 
Every one did not penetrate into it; the isle, of an extent of six 
leagues in length, and six in breadth, was a seignorial property, 
which the people had for a long time respected, covered as it was 
with the name of Retz, so much redoubted in the country. 
Shortly after the erection of this seigneurie into a marquisate, 
Belle-Isle passed to M. Fouquet. The celebrity of the isle did not 
date from yesterday ; its name, or rather its qualification, is traced 
back to the remotest antiquity; the ancients called it Kalon^se, 
from two Greek words signifying beautiful isle. Thus, at a distance 
of eighteen hundred years, it had borne, in another idiom, the 
same name it still bears. There was, llien, something in itself in 
this property of M. Fouquet ’s, besides its position of six leagues off 
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the coast of France ; a jxjsition which makes it a sovereign in its 
maritime solitude, like a majestic ship which should disdain roads, 
and would proudly cast its anchors in mid-ocean. 

D’Artagnan learnt all this without appearing the leeist in the 
world astonished. He also learnt that the best way to get intelli- 
gence was to go to La Roche-Bernard, a tolerably important city 
at the mouth of the Vilaine. Perhaps there he could embark; if 
not, crossing the salt marshes, he would repair to Guerande-en- 
Croisic, to wait for an opportunity to cross over to Belle-Isle. He 
had discovered, besides, since his departure from Chateaubriand, 
that nothing would be impossible for Ferret under the impulsion 
of M. Agnan, and nothing to M. Agnan upon the initiative of 
Ferret. He prepared, then, to sup ofl’ a leal and a tourteau, in an 
hotel of La Roche-Bernard, and ordered to be brought from the 
cellar, to wash down these two Breton dishes, some cider, which, the 
moment it touched his lips, he perceiyed to be more Breton still. 


67 

HOW d’artagnan meets with a poet who had turned 

PRINTER FOR THE SAKE OF PRINTING HIS OWN VERSES 

Before taking his place at table, d’Artagnan acquired, as was 
his custom, all the information he could; but it is an axiom of 
curiosity that every man who wishes to question well and fruitfully 
ought in the first place to lay himself open to questions. D’Artag- 
nan sought, then, with his usual skill, a useful questioner in the 
hostelry of La Roche-Bernard. At the moment, there were in the 
house, in the first storey, two travellers, occupied also in prepara- 
tions for supper, or with their supper itself. D’Artagnan had seen 
their nags in the stable, and their equipage in the hall. One 
travelled with a lackey, as a sort of personage; two Pcrche mares, 
sleek, sound beasts, were their means of locomotion. The other, 
rather a little fellow, a traveller of meagre appearance, wearing a 
dusty surtout, dirty linen, boots more worn by the pavement than 
the stirrup, had come from Nantes, with a cart drawn by a horse 
so like Ferret in colour, that d’Artagnan might have gone a 
hundred miles without finding a better match. This cart con- 
tained divers large packets wrapped up hi pieces of old stuff. 

“That traveller there,’’ said d’Artagnan to himself, “is the man 
for my money. He will do, he suits me ; I ought to do for and suit 
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him; M. Agnan, with the grey doublet and the rusty skull-cap, 
is not unworthy of supping with the gentleman of the old boots and 
the old horse.” This being said, d’Artagnan called the host, and 
desired him to send his teal, tourteau^ and cider up to the chamber 
of the gentleman of modest exterior. He himself climbed, a plate 
in his hand, the wooden staircase which led to the chamber, and 
began to knock at the door. I 

“Come in!” said the unknown. D’Artagnan entered, With a 
simper on his lips, his plate under his arm, his hat in one hand, his 
candle in the other. \ 

“Excuse me, monsieur,” said he, “ I am, as you arc, a traveller; 
I know no one in the hotel, and I have the bad habit of losing my 
spirits when I eat alone ; so that my repast appears a bad one to 
me, and does not nourish me. Your face, which I saw just now, 
when you came down to have some oysters opened, — your face 
pleased me much. Besides, I have observed you have a horse just 
like mine, and that the host, no doubt on account of that resem- 
blance, has placed them side by side in the stable, where they 
appear to agree amazingly well together. I therefore, monsieur, 
cannot see why the masters should be separated when the hprses 
are united. In consequence, I am come to request the pleasure of 
being admitted to your table. My name is Agnan, at your service, 
monsieur, the unworthy steward of a rich seigneur, who wishes 
to purchase some salt-mines in this country, and sends me to 
examine his future acquisitions. In truth, monsieur, I should be 
well pleased if my countenance were as agreeable to you as yours 
is to me ; for, upon my honour, I am quite yours.” 

The stranger, whom d’Artagnan saw for the first time, — for 
before he had only caught a glimpse of him, — the stranger had 
black and brilliant eyes, a yellow complexion, a brow a little 
wrinkled by the weight of fifty years, good humour in his features 
collectively, but a little cunning in his look. 

“One would say,” thought d’Artagnan, “that this merry fellow 
has never exercised more than the upper part of his head, his eyes, 
and his brain. He must be a man of science; his mouth, nose, and 
chin signify absolutely nothing.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the latter, with whose mind and person 
we have been making so free, “you do me much honour; not 
that I am ever bored, for I have,” added he, smiling, “a company 
which amuses me always ; but never mind that, I am very happy 
to receive you.” But when saying this, the man with the worn 
boots cast an uneasy look at his table, from which the oysters had 
disappeared, and upon which there was nothing left but a morsel 
of salt bacon. 
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“Monsieur,*’ d’Artagnan hastened to say, “the host is bringing 
me up a pretty piece of roasted poultry and a superb tourteau,** 
D’Arlagnan had read in the look of his companion, however rapid 
it had been, the fear of an attack by a parasite : he divined justly. 
At this opening, the features of the man of modest exterior relaxed ; 
and, as if he had watched the moment for his entrance, as d’Ar- 
tagnan spoke, the host appeared, bearing the announced dishes. 
The tourteau and the teal were added to the morsel of broiled bacon ; 
d’Artagnan and his guest bowed, sat down opposite to each other, 
and, like two brothers, shared the bacon and the other dishes. 

“Monsieur,” said d’Artagnan, “you must confess that associa- 
tion is a wonderful thing.” 

“How so?” replied the stranger, with his mouth full. 

“Well, I will tell you,” replied d’Artagnan. 

The stranger gave a short truce to the movement of his jaws, 
in order to hear the better. • 

“In the first place,” continued d’Artagnan, “instead of one 
candle, which each of us had, we have two.” 

“That is true!” said the stranger, struck with the extreme 
justness of the observation. 

“Then I see that you eat my tourteau in preference, whilst I, in 
preference, eat your bacon.” 

“That is true again.” 

“And then, in addition to being better lighted and eating what 
we prefer, I place the pleasure of your company.” 

“Truly, monsieur, you are very jovial,” said the unknown 
cheerfully. 

“Yes, monsieur; jovial, as all people are who carry nothing in 
their heads. Oh 1 1 can see it is quite another sort of thing with you,” 
continued d’Artagnan; “I can read in your eyes all sorts of 
genius.” 

“Well, I am an author.” 

“There!” cried d’Artagnan, clapping his hands, “I knew I 
could not be deceived! It is a miracle! I shall then have the 
honour of passing the evening in the society of an author, of a 
celebrated author, perhaps?” 

“Oh!” said the unknown, blushing, “celebrated, monsieur, 
celebrated is not the word.” 

“Modest!” cried d’Artagnan, transported, “he is modest.” 
Then, turning towards the stranger, with a confidential air, — 
“But tell me at least the name of your works, monsieur; for you 
will please to observe you have not told me yours, and I have 
been forced to divine your genius.” 

“My name is Jupenet, monsieur,” said the author. 
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“A fine name! a fine name! upon my honour; and I do not 
know why — pardon me the mistake, if it be one — but, surely I 
have heard that name somewhere.’* 

“I have made verses,” said the poet modestly. 

“Ah! that is it, then; I have heard them read.” j 

“A tragedy.” | 

“I must have seen it played.” \ 

The poet blushed again, and said, — “ I do not think'that can 
be the case, for my verses have not been printed.” i 

“Well, then, it must have been the tragedy which informed me 
of your name — buf.in truth ” \ 

“Monsieur, this cider is abominable! do you not think so? 
And besides, the pot is of such an irregular shape it will not stand 
on the table.” 

“Suppose we were to make it level?” 

“To be sure; but with what?” 

“With this knife.” 

“No; wait.” And the poet rummaged in his pocket, and drew 
out a piece of brass, oblong, quadrangular, about a line in thick- 
ness, and an inch and a half in length. But scarcely had this little 
piece of brass seen the light, than the poet appeared to have 
committed an imprudence, and made a movement to put it 
back again in his pocket. D’Artagnan perceived this, for he was a 
man nothing escaped. He stretched forth his hand towards the 
piece of brass: “Humph! that which you hold in your hand is 
pretty, will you allow me to look at it?” 

“Certainly,” said the poet, w'ho appeared to have yielded too 
soon to a first impulse. “Certainly, you may look at it; but it 
will be in vain for you to look at it.” added he, with a satisfied air; 
“ if I were not to tell you the use of that, you would never guess it.” 

D’Artagnan had seized as an avowal the hesitation of the poet, 
and his eagerness to conceal the piece of brass which a first 
movement had induced him to take out of his pocket. His attention, 
therefore, once awakened on this point, he surrounded himself 
with a circumspection which gave him a superiority upon all 
occasions. Besides, whatever M. Jupenet might say about it, by 
the simple inspection of the object, he had perfectly known what 
it was, it was a character in printing. 

“Can you guess now, what this is?” continued the poet. 

“No,” said d’Artagnan, “no, ma 

“Well, monsieur,” said M. Jupenet, “this little piece of brass 
is a printing letter.” 

“Stop, stop, stop,” said d’Artagnan, opening his eyes very 
innocently. 
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Yes, monsieur, a capital ; the first letter of my name.” 

“Well ; I will confess one thing to you.” 

“And what is that?” 

“No, I will not; I was going to say something very stupid.” 

“No, no,” said Master Jupenct, with a patronising air. 

“Well, then, I cannot comprehend, if that is a letter, how you 
can make a word.” 

“Well, I will explain the thing to you. Attend.” 

D’Artagnan, in fact, appeared absorbed in his observations, 
jupenet drew from his pocket seven or eight other pieces of brass, 
but smaller than the first. 

“Ah, ah!” said d’Artagnan; “you have then, a whole printing 
office in your pcoket. Pesie! that is curious indeed.” 

“Is it not?” 

“Good God, what a number of things we learn by travelling !” 

“To your health!” said Jupenet, t|uite enchanted. 

“To yours, mordioux! to yours. But — an instant — not in this 
cider. It is an abominable drink, unworthy of a man who quenches 
his thirst at the Hippocrene fountain — is not it so you call your 
fountain, you poets?” 

“Yes, monsieur, our fountain is so called. That comes from 
two Greek words — hippos^ which means a hoi'se, and ” 

“Monsieur,” interrupted d’Artagnan, “you shall drink of a 
liquor which comes from one single French word, and is none the 
worse for that, — from the word grape ; this cider gives me the heart- 
burn. Allow me to inquire of our host if there is not a good bollle 
of Beaugcncy, or of the Ceran giowtli, at the back of the large bins 
of his cellar.” 

The host, being called, immediately attended. 

“Monsieur,” interrupted the poet, “take care, we shall not 
have time to drink the wine, unless we make great haste, for I 
must take advantage of the tide to secure the boat.” 

“What boat?” asked d’Artagnan. 

“Why, the boat which sets out for Belle-Isle.” 

“All, — for BclIc-Islc,” said the musketeer, “that is good.” 

“Bah! you will have plenty of time, monsieur,” replied the 
innkeeper, uncorking the bottle, “the boat will not leave this 
hour.” 

“But who will give me notice?” said the poet. 

“Your neighbour,” replied the host. 

“But I scarcely know him.” 

“When you hear him going, it will be time for you to go.” 

“Is he going to Belle-Isle, likewise, then?” 

“Yes.” 
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‘‘The monsieur who has a lackey?” asked d’Artagnan. “He is 
some gentleman, no doubt?” 

“ I know nothing of him.” 

“ How ! — know nothing of him? ” 

“No; all I know is, that he is drinking the same wine as you.” 

^^PesteJ that is a great honour for us,” said d’Artagnan, filling 
his companion’s glass, whilst the host went out. \ 

“So,” resumed the poet, returning to his dominant id^, “you 
never saw any printing done?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, then, take the letters thus, which compose thfe word, 
you see; AB; ma foil here is an R, two E E, then a G.” And he 
assembled the letters with a swiftness and skill which did not 
escape the eye of d’Artagnan. 

said he, as he ended. 

“Good!” said d’Artagndn; “here are plenty of letters got 
together. I was not mistaken in what I said ; you have a press in 
your pocket,” said d’Artagnan, laughing with an air of simplicity 
so stupid, that the poet was completely his dupe. 

“No,” replied he; “but I am too lazy to write, and when I 
have a verse in my head, I print it immediately. That is a labour 
spared.” 

Mordioux!^^ thought d’Artagnan to himself, “this must be 
cleared up.” And under a pretext, which did not embarrass the 
musketeer, who was fertile in expedients, he left the table, went 
downstairs, ran to the shed under which stood the poet’s little cart, 
poked the point of his poniard into the stuff which enveloped one 
of the packages, which he found full of types, like those which the 
poet had in his pocket. 

“Humph!” said d’Artagnan, “I do not yet know whether M. 
Fouquet wishes to fortify Belle-Isle; but, at all events, here are 
some spiritual munitions for the castle.” Then, rich in his discovery, 
he ran upstairs again, and resumed his place at the table. 

D’Artagnan had learnt what he wished to know. He, however, 
remained, none the less, face to face with his partner, to the 
moment when they heard from the next room symptoms of a 
person’s being about to go out. The printer was immediately on 
foot ; he had given orders for his horse to be got ready. His carriage 
was waiting at the door. The second traveller got into his saddle, 
in the courtyard, with his lackey. D’Artagnan followed Jupenet 
to the door; he embarked his cart and horse on board the boat. 
As to the opulent traveller, he did the same with his two horses 
and his servant. But all the wit d’Artagnan employed in en- 
deavouring to find out his name was lost, — ^he could learn nothing. 
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Only he took such notice of his countenance, that that counten- 
ance was impressed upon his mind for ever. D’Artagnan had a 
great inclination to embark with the two travellers, but an interest, 
more powerful than curiosity^ — ^that of success — repelled him from 
the shore, and brought him back again to the inn. He entered 
with a sigh, and went to bed directly, in order to be ready early 
in the morning with fresh ideas and the counsel of the night. 


68 

d’artagnan continues his investigations 

At daybreak, d’Artagnan saddled Ferret, who had fared sump- 
tuously all the night, and devoured the remainder of the corn left 
by her companions. The musketeer sifted all he could out of the 
host, whom he found cunning, mistrustful, and devoted, body and 
soul, to M. Fouquet. In order, then, not to awaken the suspicions 
of this man, he carried on his fable of being a probable purchaser of 
some salt-mines. To have embarked for Belle-Isle at Rochc- 
Bernard, would have been to expose himself to comments which 
had, perhaps, been already made, and would be carried to the 
castle. Moreover, it was singular that this traveller and his lackey 
should have remained a secret for d’Artagnan, in spite of all the 
questions addressed by him to the host, who appeared to know him 
perfectly well. The musketeer then made some inquiries con- 
cerning the salt-mines, and took the road to the marshes, leaving 
ihc sea to his right, and penetrating into that vast desolate plain 
which resembles a sea of mud, of which, here and there, a few 
crests of salt silver the undulations. Ferret walked admirably, 
with his little nervous legs, along the foot-wide causeways which 
separate the salt-mines, D’Artagnan, aware of the consequences of 
a fall, which would result in a cold bath, allowed him to go as he 
liked, contenting himself with looking at, in the horizon, the three 
rocks, which rose up like lance-blades from the bosom of the plain, 
destitute of verdure. Pirial, the bourgs of Batz and Le Croisic, 
('xactly resembling each other, attracted and suspended his 
attention. If the traveller turned round, the better to make his 
observations, he saw on the other side an horizon of J:hree other 
steeples, Guerande, Le Poulighen, and Saint-Joachim, which, in 
their circumference, represented a set of skittles, of which he and 
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Ferret were but the wanderiag ball. Pirial was the first little port 
on his right. He went thither, with the names of the principal 
salters in his mouth. At the moment he visited the little port of 
Pirial, five large barges, laden with stone, were leaving it. It 
appeared strange to d’Artagnan that stones should bc; leaving a 
country where none arc found. He had recourse to all lljc amenity 
of M. Agnan to learn from the people of the port the cause of this 
singularity. An old fisherman replied to M. Agnan, that t(ic stones, 
very certainly, did not come from Pirial or the marshes.^ 

“Where do they come from then?’* asked the musketeer. 

“Monsieur, they come from Nantes and Paimboeuf.” \ 

“Where are they going then?” 

“Monsieur, to Belle-Isle.” 

“Ail! ah!” said d’Artagnan, in the same tone he had assumed 
to tell the printer that his characters interested him; “arc they 
building at Belle-Isle, then/” 

“Why, yes, monsieur, M. Fouquet has the walls of the castle 
repaired every year; it is old.” 

“Thank you. The fact is,” said d’Artagnan to himself, “nothing 
is more natural ; every proprietor has a right to repair his property. 
It would be like telling me I was fortifying the Image de Notre 
Dame, when I should bc purely and simply obliged to make 
repairs. In good truth, I believe false reports have been made to 
His Majesty, and lie is very likely to bc in the wrong.” 

“You must confess,” continued he then aloud, and addressing 
the fisherman — for his part of a suspicious man was imposed upon 
him by the object even of his mission, “you must confess, my good 
monsieur, that these stones travel in a very curious fashion.” 

“How so.'”’ .said the fisherman. 

“They come from Nantes or Paimboeuf by the Loire, do they 
not? Why do they not go straight from Saint-Nazaire to Belle- 
Isle?” 

“Eh! because the barges arc bad boats, and keep the sea 
badly,” replied the fisherman. 

“That is not a reason.” 

“Pardon me, monsieur, one may sec that you have never been 
a sailor,” added the fisherman, not^ithout a sort of disdain. 

“Explain that to me, if you please, my good man. It appears 
to me that to come from Paimboeuf to Pirial, and go from Pirial 
to Belle-Isle, is as if we went from Roche-Bernard to Nantes, and 
from Nantes to Pirial.” 

“By water that would be the nearest way,” replied the fisherman 
imperturbably. 

“But there is an elbow?” The fisherman shook his head. 
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“The shortest road from one place to another is the straight 
line,” continued d^Artagnan. 

“You forget the tide and the wind, monsieur. The current of 
the Loire carries barges alnlost as far as Croisic. If they want to 
lie by a little, or to refresh the crew, they come to Pirial along the 
coast ; from Pirial they find another inverse current, which carries 
them to the Islc-Dumel, two leagues and a half. There the current 
of the Vilaine throws them upon another isle, the isle of Hoedic. 
Well, monsieur, from that isle to Belle-Isle the way is quite straiglit. 
The sea, broken both above and below, passes like a canal — like 
mirror between the two isles; the barges glide* along upon it like 
ducks upon the Loire; that is it.” 

“It does not signify,” said the obstinate M. Agnan; “it is very 
far about.” 

“Ah ! yes ; but M. Fouquet will have it so,” replied, as conclusive, 
the jfisherman taking off his woollen c^p at the enunciation of that 
respected name. 

A look from d’Artagnan, a look as keen and piercing as a 
sword-blade, found nothing in the heart of the old man but simple 
confidence; on his features nothing but satisfaction and indiflibr- 
cncc. He said “ M. Fouquet will have it so,” as he would have said, 
“God has willed it.” 

D’Artagnan had already advanced too far in this direction; 
besides, the barges being gone, there remained nothing at Pirial 
but a single boat — that of the old man, and it did not look fit for 
sea without great preparation. D’Artagnan therefore aroused 
Ferret, who, as a new proof of his charming character, resumed his 
march with his feet in the salt mines, and his nose to the dry wind, 
which bends the furze and the broom of this country. He reached 
Croisic about five o^clock. D’Artagnan found the sky blue, the 
breeze embalmed with saline perfumes, and he said, — “I will 
embark with the first tide, if it be but in a nut-shell.” 

At Croisic as at Pirial, he had remarked enormous heaps of 
stone lying along the shore. These gigantic walls, demolished 
every tide by the transport operated upon them for Belle-Isle, were, 
in the eyes of the musketeer, the consequence and the proof of what 
he had well divined at Pirial. Was it a wall that M. Fouquet was 
constructing? was it a fortification he was erecting? To ascertain 
that, he must sec it. D’Artagnan put Ferret into a stable ; supped, 
went to bed, and on die morrow took a walk upon the port, or 
rather upon the shingle. Le Croisic has a port of fifty feet ; it has 
a lookout which resembles an enormous brioche (a kind of cake) 
elevated on a dish. Upon the shingle were three or four fishermen 
talking about sardines and shrimps. D’Artagnan, with his eye 
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animated by rough gaiety, and a smile upon his lips, approached 
these fishermen. 

“Any fishing going on to-day?” said he. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied one of them, “we are only waiting for 
the tide.” / 

“Where do you fish, my friends?” 

“UpK)n the coasts, monsieur.” \ 

“Which are the best coasts?” \ 

“Ah, that is according. The tour of the isles, for exantole.” 

“Yes, but they are a long way off, those isles, are they not?*’ 

“Not very; four leagues.” \ 

“Four leagues ! That is a voyage.” 

The fishermen laughed out in M. Agnan’s face. 

“ Hear me, then,” said the latter, with an air of simple stupidity ; 
“four leagues off you lose sight of land, do you not?” 

“Why, not always.” 

“Ah, it is a long way — too long, or else I would have asked you 
to take me aboard, and to show me what I have never seen.” 

“What is that?” 

“A live sea-fish.” 

“Monsieur comes from the provinces?” said a fisherman. 

“Yes, I come from Paris.” 

The Breton shrugged his shoulders; then, — “Have you ever 
seen M. Fouquet in Paris?” asked he. 

“Often,” replied d’Artagnan. 

. “Often ! ” repeated the fishermen, closing their circle round the 
Parisian. “Do you know him?” 

“A little; he is the intimate friend of my master.” 

“Ah!” said the fishermen, in astonishment. 

“And,” said d’Artagnan, “I have seen all his chateaux of Saint- 
Mande, of Vaux, and his hotel in Paris.” 

“Is that a fine place?” 

“Superb.” 

“It is not so fine a place as Belle-Isle,” said the fishermen. 

“Bah!” cried M. d’Artagnan, breaking into a laugh so loud 
that he angered all his auditors. 

“It is very plain you have never'^een Belle-Isle,” said the most 
curious of the fishermen, “Do you know that there are six leagues 
of it ; and that there are such trees on it as cannot be equalled even 
at Nantes-sur-le-Fosse ? ” 

“Trees in the sea!” cried d’Artagnan; “well, I should like to 
see them.” 

‘“That can be easily done; we are fishing at the Isle de Hoedic 
‘ — come with us. From that place you will see, as a Paradise, the 
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black trees of Belle-Isle against the sky ; you will see the white 
line of the castle, which cuts the horizon of the sea like a blade.’* 

“Oh,” said d’Artagnan, “that must be very beautiful. But do 
you know there are a hundred belfries at M. Fouquet’s chateau 
of Vaux?” 

The Breton raised his head in profound admiration, but he 
was not convinced. “A hundred belfries? Ah, that may be, but 
Belle-Isle is finer than that. Should you like to see Belle-Isle?” 

“Is that possible?” asked d’Artagnan. 

“Yes, with permission of the governor.” 

“But I do not know the governor.” 

“As you know M. Fouquet, you can tell your name,” 

“Oh, my friends, I am not a gentleman.” 

“Everybody enters Belle-Isle,” continued the fisherman, in his 
strong, pure language, “provided he means no harm to Bclle^Isle 
or its master.” * 

A slight shudder crept over the body of the musketeer. “That 
is true,” thought he. Then, recovering himself, “If I were sure,” 
said he, “not to be sea-sick.” 

“What, upon her!” said the fisherman, pointing with pride to 
his pretty round-bottomed boat. 

“Well, you almost persuade me,” cried M, Agnan; “I will go 
and see Belle-Isle, but they will not admit me.” 

“We shall enter safe enough.” 

“Ypu! What for?” 

“Why, to sell fish to the corsairs.” 

“Eh ! Corsairs; what do you mean?” 

“Well, I mean that M. Fouquet is having two corsairs built to 
chase the Dutch and the English, and we sell our fish to the crews 
of those little vessels.” 

“Upon my word!” thought d’Artagnan, “the plot thickens. 
A printing-press — fortifications — privateers ! After all, M. Fouquet 
is an enemy to be feared. It is well worth the trouble of putting 
myself out a bit to get a closer inspection of all this.” 

‘ We shall start at half-past five,” said the fisherman stolidly. 

“I shall be quite ready to accompany you.” 

As a matter of fact, d’Artagnan was on the spot when the 
fishermen hauled the boat down to the edge of the water, with the 
aid of a capstan and rollers. The tide was rising, and M. Agnan 
went on board, feigning the greatest alarm, which elicited roars 
of laughter from the small cabin-boys who were watching him 
with big round eyes. He lay down upon some sailcloth, leaving the 
fishermen to make the necessary preparations ; and the boat, with 
its large square-sail set, was well out on the open sea in less than 
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two hours. The fishermen were too busy managing their vessel to 
notice that their passenger had not turned pale, nor groaned, nor 
evinced any other sign of suffering; that in spite of the horrible 
rolling and pitching of the vessel — ^which was now drifting at 
random — he had not lost his good spirits, nor his appdtite. 

They fished, and their fishing was successful. Flounders and 
soles leapt and gambolled about the lines, baited wi^h prawns. 
Two of their nets had already been broken with th<i immense 
weight of the cod and other fish which had found thciA way into 
them, and three great congers were wriggling in the hold. 

D’Artagnan, they said, had brought them luck. The liiuskctcer 
found the sport so much to his taste that he put his hand to the 
work ; and every time a vanquished foe tugged at the line, nearly 
dislocating the muscles of his arms, and obliging him to use all his 
skill and strength, his shouts of delight, and his yells of mordioux! 
would liave astonislied eveli his old comrades. 

So absorbed was he in this pastime that he quite forgot his 
mission. He was engaged in a struggle with an enormous conger, 
and was gripping the side of the boat with one hand, and holding 
on to the gaping jowl of his antagonist with the other, when the 
captain said, — 

“Take care they do not see you from Belle-Isle !” 

D’Artagnan was as much startled by these words as if a bullet 
had whistled past his ear. The net and the conger both fell from 
his grasp, and dropped into the water. The Gascon could now 
distinguish about half a league away, the dark and strongly 
marked outline of the rocks of Belle-Isle, above which rose the 
white, majestic lines of the chateau. In tlie distance were forests 
and meadows and pastures where cattle grazed. The sun was 
sinking in the horizon, and its rays illumined the waters, and 
enveloped the enchanted island in a golden haze. The dazzling 
light threw broad patches of brilliancy on the walls and bastions, 
leaving bands of dark shadow between. 

“Ah,’’ said d’Artagnan, as his glance fell on these masses of 
black rock, “it seems to me that those natural defences will never 
need any elaborate fortification to_prevent a landing here. Where 
tlie devil can one get ashore on this place, which has been made 
so impregnable by the Almighty?” 

“This way,” replied the skipper, shifting the sail, and giving 
the rudder a turn, which brought the boat into a pretty, bright 
little harbour, all spick and span, and surrounded by newly-built 
fortifications. 

“What the deuce is this place called?” asked d’Artagnan. 

“This is Locmaria,” replied the fisherman. 
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“And over there?” 

“That is Bangos/’ 

“And beyond it again?” 

“Saujeu; and beyond it the palace.” 

^*Mordioux! Why, it is quite a world in itself! Ah, I can see 
some soldiers over there.” 

“There are seventeen hundred men in Belle-Isle, sir,” said the 
fisherman proudly. “ Perhaps you don’t know that there are never 
less than twenty-two regiments of infantry in garrison here?” 

“So His Majesty was right, after all,” thought d’Arlagnan, 
springing to his feet, for they had now reached the land. 


IN WHICH THE READER WILL NO DOUBT BE AS MUCH 
SURPRISED AS d’ARTAGNAN WAS TO MEET AN OLD FRIEND 

Disembarkation, even from the smallest vessel, is always 
attended by a certain amount of bustle and confusion, which makes 
it almost impossible at first to take in all the details of your new 
surroundings. The gangway, the sailors hurrying to and fro, the 
sound of the waves breaking on the shingle, the shouts and hails of 
the people on the beach, all tend to distract you. So it was not 
until d’Artagnan had landed, and had stood for a few moments on 
the shore, that he noticed what a number of men were employed 
in the harbour, and farther inland as well. Close in shore lay the 
five lighters, laden with stones, which d’Artagnan had last seen 
leaving the harbour of Pirial that morning. The stones were being 
brought ashore by a gang of about thirty peasants, who passed 
them from hand to hand. The large blocla were placed on carts, 
and carried off with the rubble to the works, the extent and 
importance of which d’Artagnan was as yet unable to estimate. 

The spectacle was one of life and activity ; not unlike the scene 
that greeted Telemachus when he landed at Salentum. D’Artag- 
nan was impatient to commence investigations, but he feared his 
curiosity might arouse suspicion. So he contented himself with 
watching the fishermen who were grouped on the beach, noticing 
everything, but saying nothing, except occasionally to ask some 
trifling question, which he did with studied politeness. However, 
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whilst the sailors were engaged in buying and selling fish to the 
workmen and the villagers, d’Artagnan took advantage of their 
seeming indifference to his movements to make closer observations. 
His attention was, in the first place, attracted by the earthworks, 
which, to his practised eye, could only have one significance. 

At each end of the harbour a battery had been constructed 
with a view to bring a cross-fire to bear. These batteries were 
evidently intended to carry guns of position. D’Artagn^ saw the 
workmen finishing the platforms, and putting into position the 
wooden racers, which would enable the guns to be trailed in all 
directions, over the epaulement. By the side of each bf these 
batteries, workmen were engaged in making gabions, which, when 
filled with earth, would be used in revetting another battery. 
This battery had embrasures, and a foreman of works was calling 
up the relays of men who were busy tying fascines, whilst others 
cut the sods, which were intended to retain the checks of the 
embrasures. These works were so far advanced that they might be 
considered as practically complete. They were not yet furnished 
with their cannons, but the platforms had their gites and their 
madriers all prepared ; the earth, beaten carefully, had consolidated 
them ; and, supposing the artillery to be on the island, in less than 
two or three days the port might be completely armed. That which 
astonished d’Artagnan, when he turned his eyes from the coast 
batteries to the fortifications of the city, was to see that Belle-Isle 
was defended by an entirely new system, of which he had often 
heard the Comte de la F^ire speak as a great advancement, but 
of which he had never yet seen the application. These fortifications 
belonged neither to the Dutch method of Marollais, nor to the 
French method of the Chevalier Antoine de Ville, but to the 
system of Manesson Mallet, a skilful engineer, who, for about six 
or eight years had quitted the service of Portugal to enter that of 
France. These works had the peculiarity that instead of lising 
above the earth as did the ancient ramparts destined to defend 
a city from escalades, they, on the contrary, sunk into it ; and what 
created the height of the walls was the depth of the ditches. It did 
not take long to make d’Artagnan perceive the superiority of such 
a system, which gives no advantage to cannon. Besides, as the 
ditches were lower than, or on a level with, the sea, these ditches 
might be inundated by subterranean sluices. Otherwise the works 
were almost complete, and a group of workmen, receiving orders 
from a man who appeared to be conductor of the works, were 
occupied in placing the last stones. A bridge of planks, thrown over 
the ditch for the greater convenience of the manoeuvres connected 
with ihe barrows, joined the interior to the exterior. With an air 
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of simple curiosity, d’Artagnan asked if he might be permitted 
to cross the bridge, and he was told that no order prevented it. 
Consequently, he crossed the bridge, and advanced towards the 
group. 

This group was superintended by the man whom d^Artagnan 
had already remarked, and who appeared to be the engineer-in- 
chief, A plan was lying open before him upon a large stone 
forming a table, and at some paces from him a crane was in 
action. This engineer, who, by his evident importance, first 
attracted the attention of d’Artagnan, wore a doublet, which, 
from its sumptuousness, was scarcely in harmony with the work 
he was employed in, which would rather have necessitated the 
costume of a master mason than of a noble. He was, besides, a man 
of high stature and large square shoulders, wearing a hat covered 
with feathers. He gesticulated in the most majestic manner, and 
appeared, for d’Artagnan only saw his, back, to be scolding the 
workmen for their idleness and want of strength. 

D’Artagnan continued to draw nearer. At that moment the 
man with the feathers had ceased to gesticulate, and, with his 
hands placed upon his knees, was following, half-bent, the efforts 
of six workmen to raise a block of hewn stone to the top piece of 
timber destined to support that stone, so that the cord of the crane 
might be passed under it. The six men, all on one side of the stone, 
united their efforts to raise it to eight or ten inches from the ground, 
sweating and blowing, whilst a seventh got ready against there 
should be daylight enough beneath it to slide in the roller that 
was to support it. But the stone had already twice escaped from 
their hands before gaining a sufficient height for the roller to be 
introduced. There can be no doubt that every time the stone 
escaped them, they bounded quickly backwards, to keep their 
feet from being crushed by the refalling stone. Every time, the 
stone, abandoned by them, sunk deeper into the damp earth, 
which rendered the operation more and more difficult. A third 
effort was followed by no better success, but with progressive 
discouragement. And yet, when the six men were bent towards 
the stone, the man with the feathers had himself, with a powerful 
voice, given the word of command, firm, which presides over all 
manoeuvres of strength. Then he drew himself up. 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” said he, “what is all this about? Have I to do with 
men of straw? Corne de hcBuf! stand on one side, and you shall see 
how this is to be done.” 

*'Pesie/"* said d’Artagnan, “will he pretend to raise that rock? 
that would be a sight worth looking at,” 

The workmen, as commanded by the engineer, drew back, 
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with their ears down, and shaking their heads, with the exception 
of the one who held the plank, who prepared to perforin his office. 
The man with the feathers went up to the stone, stooped, slipped 
his hands under the face lying upon the ground, stiffened his 
Herculean muscles, and, without a strain, with a slow motion, 
like that of a machine, he lifted the end of the rock a foot from the 
ground. The workman who held the plank, profited Iby the space 
thus given him, and slipped the roller under the stonip. 

“That’s the way ! ” said the giant, not letting the rodk fall aigain, 
but placing it upon its support. 1 

Mordiouxr^ eried d’Artagnan, “I know but one ml^n capable 
of such a feat of strength.” 

cried the Colossus, turning round. 

“Porthos!” murmured d’Artagnan, seized with stupor, 
“Porthosat Belle-Isle!” 

On his part, the man vyith the feathers fixed his eyes upon the 
disguised lieutenant, and, in spite of his metamorphosis, recognised 
him. “D’Artagnan!” cried he; and the colour mounted to his 
face. “Hush !” said he to d’Artagnan. 

“Hush ! ” in his turn, said the musketeer. In fact, if Porthos had 
just been discovered by d’Artagnan, d’Artagnan had just been 
discovered by Porthos. The interest of the particular secret of 
each struck them both at the same time. Nevertheless, the first 
movement of the two men was to throw their arms round each 
other. What they wished to conceal from the bystanders was not 
their friendship, but their names. But, after the embrace, came 
the reflection. 

“What the devil brings Porthos to Belle-Isle, lifting stones? ” said 
d’Artagnan ; only d’Artagnan uttered that question in a low voice. 
Less strong in diplomacy than his friend, Porthos thought aloud. 

“How the devil did you come to Belle-Isle?” asked he of 
d’Artagnan, “ and what do you come to do here? ” It was necessary 
to reply without hesitation. To hesitate in his answer to Porthos 
would have been a check, for which the self-love of d’Artagnan 
would never have consoled itself. 

^*Pardieu! my friend; I am at Belle-Isle, because you are here.” 

“Ah, bah!” said Porthos, visibly stupefied with the argument, 
and seeking to account for it to himself, with that lucidity of 
deduction which we know to be peculiar to him. 

“Without doubt,” continued d’Artagnan, unwilling to give 
his friend time to recollect himself, “I have been to see you at 
Pierrefonds.” 

“And you did not find me there?” 

“No; but I found Mouston.” 
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“Well, b.ut Mouslon did not tell you I was here.” 

“Why should he not? Have I, perchance, deserved to lose his 
confidence?” 

“No; but he did not know it.” 

“Well ; that is a reason at least not offensive to my self-love.” 

“Then, how did you manage to find me?” 

“My dear friend, a great noble like you, always leaves traces 
behind him on his passage; and I should think but poorly of 
myself, if I were not sharp enough to follow the traces of my 
friends.” This explanation, flattering as it was, did not entirely 
satisfy Porthos. • 

“But I left no traces behind me, as I came here disguised,” said 
Porthos. 

“And how?” 

“As a miller.” 

“And do you think a great noble, like you, Porthos, can affect 
common manners so as to deceive people?” 

“Well, I swear to you, my friend, that I played my part so well 
that everybody was deceived.” 

“ Indeed ! so well, that I have now discovered and joined you?” 

“Yes; but how have you discovered and joined me?” 

“Stop a bit, I was going to tell you how. Do you imagine 
Mouston ?” 

“Ah! it was that fellow, Mouston,” said Porthos, gathering 
together those two triumphant arches which served him for 
eyebrows. 

“But stop, I tell you; it was no fault of Mouston’s, because he 
was ignorant of where you were.” 

“ I know he was ; and that is why I am in such haste to under- 
stand ” 

“Oh ! how impatient you are, Porthos ! ” 

“When I do not comprehend, I am terrible.” 

“Well, you will understand. Aramis wrote to you at Pierre- 
fonds, and he told you to come before the equinox.” 

“That is true.” 

“Well, that is it;” said d’Artagnan, hoping that this reason 
would satisfy Porthos. Porthos appeared to give himself up to a 
violent mental labour. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, “I understand. As Aramis told me to come 
before the equinox, you have understood that that was to join 
him. You then inquired where Aramis was, saying to yourself, 
‘Where Aramis is, there Porthos will be.* You have learnt tliat 
Aramis was in Bretagne, and you said to yourself, ‘Porthos is in 
Bretagne.* ** 
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“Exactly! In good truth, Porthos, I cannot tell why you have 
not turned conjurer. So you understand that, arriving at Roche- 
Bernard, I heard of the splendid fortifications going on at Belle- 
Isle. The account raised my curiosity. I embarked in a fishing 
boat, without dreaming that you were here : I came, and I saw 
a fine fellow lifting a stone which Ajax could not have stirred. I 
cried out, ‘Nobody but the Baron de Bracieux could have per- 
formed such a feat of strength.’ You heard me, you turned round, 
you recognised me, we embraced ; and, ma foi! if you lilAe, my dear 
friend, we will embrace again.” \ 

“Ah! now it is* all explained,” said Porthos; and he Wbraced 
d’Artagnan with so much friendship as to deprive the musketeer 
of his breath for five minutes. 

“Why, you are stronger than ever,” said d’Artagnan, “and 
still in your arms.” Porthos saluted d’Artagnan with a gracious 
smile. During the five minutes d’Artagnan was recovering his 
breath, he reflected that he had a very difficult part to play. It w^ 
necessary that he should c^uestion without ever replying. By the 
time his respiration returned, he had fixed his plan of the campaign. 


70 

WHEREIN THE IDEAS OF d’aRTAGNAN, AT FIRST VERY 
TROUBLED, BEGIN TO CLEAR UP A LITTLE 

D’Artagnan immediately took the offensive. “Now that I have 
told you all, dear friend, or rather now you have guessed all, tell 
me what you are doing here, covered with dust and mud?” 

Porthos wiped his brow, and looked around him with pride. 
“Why, it appears,” said he, “that you may see what I am doing 
here.” 

“No doubt, no doubt; you lift great stones.” 

“Oh! to show these idle fellows what a man is,” said Porthos, 

with contempt. “But you understand ” 

“Yes; that it is not your place to lift stones, although there are 
many whose place it is, who cannot lift them as you do. It was 
that which made me ask you, just now, What are you doing here, 
Baron?” 

“I am studying topography, Chevalier,” 

“You are studying topography?” 
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“Yes; but you — ^what are you doing in that common dress?’* 

D’Artagnan perceived he had committed a fault in giving 
expression to his astonishment, Porthos had taken advantage of it 
to retort with a question. “Wiy,” said he, “you know I am a 
bourgeois, in fact ; my dress, then, has nothing astonishing in it, 
since it conforms with my condition.” 

“Nonsense! you are a musketeer.” 

“You are wrong, my friend, I have given in my resignation.” 

“You have abandoned the King’s service?” 

“Qpite.” 

Porthos raised his arms towards heaven, like* a man who has 
heard extraordinary news. “ Well, that does confound me,” said he, 

“It is nevertheless true.” 

“And what led you to form such a resolution?” 

“The King displeased me. Mazarin had disgusted me for a 
long time, as you know; so I threw m^ cassock to the nettles.” 

“But Mazarin is dead.” 

“I know that well enough, parhleu! Only, at the period of his 
death, my resignation had been given in, and accepted two 
months. Then, feeling myself free, I set off for Pierrefonds, to see 
my friend Porthos. I had heard talk of the happy division you had 
made of your time, and I wished, for a fortnight, to divide mine 
after your fashion.” 

“ My friend, you know that it is not for a fortnight the house is 
open to you; it is for a year — ^for ten years — ^for life.” 

“Thank you, Porthos.” 

“Ah! but perhaps you want money — do you?” said Porthos, 
making something like fifty louis chink in his pocket. “In that 
case, you know ” 

“No, thank you; I am not in want of anything. I placed my 
savings with Planchet, who pays me the interest of them.” 

“Your savings?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said d’Artagnan; “why should I not put 
by savings as well as another, Porthos?” 

“ Oh, there is no reason why ; on the contrary, I always suspected 
you- -that is to say, Aramis always suspected you to have savings. 
For my own part, d’ye see, I take no concern about the manage- 
ment of my household ; but I presume the savings of a musketeer 
must be small,” 

“No doubt, relative to yourself, Porthos, who are a millionaire ; 
but you shall judge. I had laid by twenty-five thousand livres.” 

“That’s pretty well,” said Porthos, with an affable air. 

“And,” continued d’Artagnan, “on the twenty-eighth of last 
month I added to it two hundred thousand livres more.” 
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Porthos Opened his large eyes, which eloquently demanded of 
the musketeer, “Where the devil did you steal such a sum as that, 
my dear friend?*’ “Two hundred thousand livres!” cried he, at 
length. 

“Yes; which, with the twenty-five I had, and twenty thousand 
I have about me, complete the sum of two hundred and forty-five 
thousand livres.” 

“But tell me, whence comes tliis fortune?” \ 

“I will tell you all about it presently, dear friend; put as you 
have, in the first place, many things to tell me your^lf, let us 
place my recitafin its proper rank.” 

“Bravo!” said Porthos; “then we arc both rich. But what can 
I have to relate to you?” 

“You have to relate to me how Aramis came to be named ” 

“Ah I Bishop of Vannes.” 

That’s it,” said d’Artafgnan, “Bishop of Vannes. Dear Aramis ! 
do you know how he succeeded so well?” 

“Yes, yes; without reckoning that he does not mean to stop 
there.” 

“What! do you mean he will not be contented with violet 
stockings, and that he wants a red hat?” 

“Hush ! that is promised him.” 

“Bah! by the King?” 

“By somebody more powerful than the King,” 

“Ah ! the devil ! Porthos ; what incredible things you tell me, 
my friend !” 

“Why incredible? Is there not always somebody in France more 
powerful than the King?” 

“Oh, yes; in the time of King Louis XIII., it was Cardinal 
Richelieu; in the time of the regency it was Cardinal Mazarin. 
In the time of Louis XIV, it is — M. Fouquet.” 

“Jove! you have hit it the first time.” 

“So then, I suppose it is M, Fouquet who has promised Aramis 
the red hat?” 

Porthos assumed an air of reserve. “ Dear friend,” said he, “ God 
preserve me from meddling with the aff airs of others, above all, from 
revealing secrets it may be to their interest to be kept. When you 
see Aramis, he will tell you all he thinks he ought to tell you.” 

“You arc right, Porthos ; and you are quite a padlock for safety. 
But to revert to yourself, you said just now you came hither to 
study topography?” 

“I did so.” 

“My friend, what fine things you will do!” 

“How do you mean?” 
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“Why, these fortifications are admirable,” 

“Is that your opinion?” 

“Doubtless it is. In truth, to anything but a regular siege, Belle- 
Isle is impregnable.” 

Porthos rubbed liis hands. “That is my opinion,” said he. 

“But who the devil has fortified this paltry little place in tliis 
manner?” 

Porthos drew himself up proudly: “Did not I tell you who?” 

“No; all that I can say is that he is a man who has studied all 
the systems, and who appears to me to have stopped at the best.” 

“Hush!” said Porthos; “consider my mddesty, my dear 
d’Artagnan.” 

“ In truth,” replied the musketeer, “can it be you — who — oh I ” 

“Pray — my dear friend ” 

“You, who have imagined, traced, and combined between these 
bastions, these redans, these curtains, "these half-moons, and are 
preparing that covered way?” 

“I beg you ” 

“ You who have built that lunette with its retiring angles and its 
salient angles.” 

“My friend ” 

“You who have given that inclination to the openings of your 
embrasures, by the means of which you so effectively protect the 
men who serve the guns?” 

“Eh! mon Dieu! yes,” 

“ Oh ! Porthos, Porthos ! I must bow down before you, I must 
admire you ! But you have always concealed from us this superior 
genius. I hope, my dear friend, you will show me all this in detail? ” 

“Nothing more easy. There is my plan.” 

“Show it me.” Porthos led d’Artagnan towards the stone which 
served him for a table, and upon which the plan was spread. At 
the foot of the plan was written in the formidable writing of 
Porthos, writing of which we have already had occasion to speak : — 

“ Instead of making use of the square or rectangle, as has been 
done to this time, you will suppose your place enclosed in a regular 
hexagon, this polygon having the advantage of offering more 
angles than the quadrilateral one. Every side of your hexagon, 
of which you will determine the length in proportion to the 
dimensions taken upon the place, will be divided into two parts, 
and upon the middle point you will elevate a perpendicular 
towards the centre of the polygon, which will equal in length, the 
sixth part of the side. By the extremities of each side of the polygon, 
you will trace two diagonals, which will cut the perpendicular. 
These two rights will form the lines of the defence.” 
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“The devil!” said d’Artagnan, stopping at this point of the 
demonstratipn ; “why, this is a complete system, Porthos.” And he 
replaced the plan upon the stone. 

But however short a time he had the plan in his hands, d*Artag- 
nan had been able to distinguish, under the enormous writing of 
Porthos, a much more delicate hand, which reminjiled him of 
certain letters to Marie Michon, with which he' had been 
acquainted in his youth. Only the indiarubber had passed and 
repassed so often over this writing, that it might have escaped a 
less practised eye than that of our musketeer. \ 

“Bravo ! my friend, bravo ! ” said d’Artagnan. \ 

“And now you know all that you want to know, do you not?” 
said Porthos, wheeling about. 

Mordioux! yes, only do me one last favour, dear friend?” 

“Speak, I am master here.” 

“Do me the pleasure tcftell me the name of that gentleman who 
is walking yonder.” 

“In company with a mean sort of fellow, dressed in black?” 

“Yes, I mean him.” 

“That is M. G6tard. He is the architect of M. Fouquet’s house.” 

“Ah ! ah ! ” cried d’Artagnan ; “you are of the household of M. 
Fouquet, then, Porthos? and that shabby-looking man, who accom- 
panies M. Getard, is he also of the household of M. Fouquet? ” 

“ Oh ! yes,” said Porthos with contempt ; “ it is one M. Jupenet, 
or Juponet, a sort of poet.” 

“Who is come to establish himself here?” 

“I believe so.” 

“I thought M. Fouquet had poets enough, yonder — Scudery, 
Loret, Pellisson, La Fontaine? If I must tell you the truth, Porthos, 
that poet disgraces you.” 

“Eh I — my friend; but what saves us is that he is not here as a 
poet.” 

“As what then is he?” 

“As printer. And you make me remember, I have a word to say 
to the fellow.” 

Porthos made a sign to Jupenet, who perfectly recollected 
d^Artagnan, and did not care to come nearer; which naturally 
produced another sign from Porthos. This was so imperative, he 
was obliged to obey. As he approached, “Gome hither!” said 
Porthos. “You only landed yesterday, and you have begun your 
tricks already.” 

“How so. Monsieur le Baron?” asked Jupenet, trembling. 

“Your press was groaning all night, monsieur,” said Porthos, 
“and you prevented my sleeping, come de 
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** Monsieur-: ** objected Jupenet timidly. 

‘*You have nothing yet tp print; therefore, you have no 
occasion to set your press going. What did you print last night?” 

Monsieur, a light poem of my own composition.” 

“Light! no, no, monsieur; the press groaned pitifully with it. 
Let that not happen again. Do you understand?” 

“I promise, monsieur.” 

“Very well; this time I pardon you. Adieu!” 

“Well, now we have combed that fellow’s head, let us break- 
fast.” 

“Yes,” replied d’Artagnan, “let us breakfast.”* 

“Only,” said Porthos, “I beg you to observe, my friend, that 
we have only two hours for our repast.” 

“What would you have? We will try to make enough of it. 
But why have you only two hours?” 

“Because it is high tide at one o’clock, and, with the tide, I 
am going to Vannes. But, as I shall return to-morrow, my dear 
friend, you can stay here ; you shall be master ; I have a good cook 
and a good cellar.” 

“No,” interrupted d’Artagnan, “better than that. You are 
going to Vannes, you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well! I came from Paris on purpose to see Aramis.” 

“That’s true.” 

“I will go with you, then.” 

“Do; that’s the thing.” 

“And in how many hours can you go from hence to Vannes?” 

“ Oh ! pardieu! in six hours. Three hours by sea to Sarzeau, three 
hours by road from Sarzeau to Vannes.” 

“How convenient that is! Being so near to the bishopric; do 
you often go to Vannes?” 

“Yes; once a week. But, stop till I get my plan.” 

Porthos picked up his plan, folded it carefully, and engulfed 
it in his large pocket.” 

“Good!” said d’Artagnan aside; “I think I now know the 
true engineer who is fortifying Belle-Isle.” 

Two hours after, at high tide, Porthos and d’Artagnan set out 
for Sarzeau. 
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MY LORD BISHOP OF VANNES / 

The passage from Belle-Isle to Sarzcau was made rapidly enough, 
thanli to one of those little corsairs of which d'Artagnai^ had been 
told during his voyage, and which, shaped for fast sailing and 
destined for the* chase, were sheltered at that time in the road of 
Locmaria, where one of them, with a quarter of its war crew, 
performed the duty between Belle-Isle and the continent. D’Artag- 
nan had an opportunity of convincing himself that Porthos, though 
engineer and topographer, was not deeply versed in affairs of 
state. His perfect ignorance, with any other, might have passed 
for well-informed dissimulation. But d*Artagnan knew too well 
all the folds and the re-folds of his Porthos, not to find a secret if 
there were one there ; and, if he had found nothing, that cunning 
D’Artagnan, in rolling and unrolling his Porthos, it was because, 
in truth, there was nothing to be found. 

“Be it so,” said d’Artagnan, “I shall know more at Vannes in 
half an hour, than Porthos has known at Belle-Isle in two montlis. 
Only, in order that I may know something, it is important that 
Porthos docs not make use of the only stratagem I leave at his 
disposal. He must not warn Aramis of my arrival.” All the cares 
of the musketeer were, then, for the moment, confined to the 
watching of Porthos. And let us hasten to say, Porthos did not 
deserve all this mistrust. Porthos thought of no evil. Perhaps on 
his first seeing him, d’Artagnan had inspired him with a little 
suspicion, but almost immediately d’Artagnan had reconquered in 
tha-t good and brave heart the place he had gJways occupied, and 
not the least cloud darkened the large eye of Porthos, fixed from 
time to time with tenderness on his friend. 

On landing, Porthos inquired if his horses were waiting, and 
he soon perceived them at the crossing of the road which turns 
round Sarzeau, and which, without passing through that little 
city, leads towards Vannes. These horses were two in number, 
one for M. de Vallon, and one for his equerry; for Porthos had 
an equerry since Mouston was only able to use a carriage as a 
means of locomotion. D’Artagnan expected that Porthos would 
propose to send forward his equerry upon one horse to bring 
back another horse, and hc-~d’Artagnan— had made up his 
mind to oppose this proposition. But nothing which d'Artagnan 
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expected happened. Porthos simply told the equerry to dismount 
and wait his return at Sarzeau, whilst d*Artagnan would ride his 
horse ; which was done. 

‘ ' Eh ! but you arc quite a man of precaution, my dear Porthos,’^ 
said d’ Artagnan to his friend, when he found himself in the saddle, 
upon the equerry’s horse. 

“Yes; but this is a kindness on the part of Aramis. I have not 
my stud here, and Aramis has placed his stables at my disposal.” 

“Good hoi*scs for bishop’s horses, moidioux!*^ said d’ Artagnan. 
“It is true, Aramis is a bishop of a peculiar kind.” 

“He is a holy man!” replied Porthos, in a k>ne almost nasal, 
and with his eyes raised towards Heaven. 

“Then he is much changed,” said d’Artagnan ; “you and I have 
known him passably profane.” 

“Grace has touched him,” said Porthos. 

“Bravo ! ” said d’Artagnan, “ that roioubles my desire to see my 
dear old friend.” And he spurred his horse, which sprang off into 
a more rapid pace. 

'‘Peste!'* said Porthos, “if we go on at this rate, we shall only 
take one hour instead of two.” 

“That will be a good pace.” 

“I could have embarked you on tlie canal, but the devil take 
rowers and boat-horses ! The first are like tortoises ; the second like 
snails ; and when a man is able to put a good horse between 
his knees, that horse is better worth than rowers or any other 
means.” 

“You are right; you, above all, Porthos, who always look 
magnificent on horseback.” 

“Rather heavy, my friend, I wais weighed the other day.” 

“And what do you weigh.'”’ 

“Three hundredweight!” said Porthos proudly. “So that, you 
must perceive, I am forced to choose horses whose loins are 
straight and wide, otherwise I break them down in two hours.” 

“Yes, giant’s horses, you must have, must you not?” 

“You are very polite, my friend,” replied the engineer, with 
an affectionate majesty. 

“As a case in point,” replied d’Artagnan, “your horse seems to 
sweat already,” 

“ It is so hot ! Ah, ah ! do you see Vannes now?” 

“Yes, perfectly. It is a handsome city, apparently.” 

“ Charming, according to Aramis, at least ; but I think it black ; 
but black seems to be considered handsome by artists ; I am very 
sorry for it.” 

“Why so, Porthos?” 
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“Because I have lately had my chateau of Pierrefonds which was 
gray with age, plastered white.” 

“Humph!” said d’Artagnan, “but white is more cheerful.” 

“Yes, but it is less august, as Aramis tells me. Fortunately tl^cre 
are dealers in black as well as white. I will have Pierrefonds re- 
plastered in black ; that is the whole of it. If gray is handsome, 
you understand, my friend, black must be superb.” < 

^^DammeP^ said d’Artagnan, “that appears logical.” \ 

“Were you never at Vannes, d’Artagnan?” \ 

“Never.” \ 

“Well, look!”* said Porthos, raising himself in his ptirrups 
which made the forequarters of his horse bend sadly — “do you see 
that corner, in the sun, yonder?” 

“Yes, I see it plainly.” 

“Well, that is the cathedral of Saint-Pierre. Now, look again — ■ 
in the faubourg on the left (Jo you see another cross?” 

“Perfectly well.” 

“That is Saint-Paterne, the parish preferred by Aramis.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Without doubt. Saint-Paterne, see you, passes for having been 
the first Bishop of Vannes. It is true that Aramis pretends that he 
was not. But he is so learned that that may be only a paro — ^a 
para ” 

“But a paradox,” said d’Artagnan. 

“Precisely; thank you! my tongue trips, I am so hot.” 

“My friend,” said d’Artagnan, “continue your interesting 
description, I beg. What is that large white building with many 
windows?” 

“Oh! that is the college of the Jesuits. Do you see, close to the 
college, a large house with steeples, turrets, and built in a hand- 
some Gothic style, as that brute, M. Getard, says?” 

“Yes, that is plainly to be seen. Well?” 

“Well, that is where Aramis resides.” 

“What! does he not reside at the episcopal palace?” 

“No; that is in ruins. The palace likewise is in the city, and 
Aramis prefers the faubourgs. That is why, as I told you, he is 
partial to Saint-Paterne; Saint-Paterne is in the faubourg. 
Besides, there are in this faubourg a promenade, a tennis-court, 
and a house of Dominicans. Look, that where the handsome steeple 
rises to the heavens.” 

“Well?” 

“Next, see you, the faubourg is like a separate city, it has its 
walls, its towers, its ditches ; the quay is upon it likewise, and the 
boats land at the quay. If our little corsair did not draw eight 
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feet water, we could have come full sail up to Aramis*s windows.*’ 

“Porthos, Porthos,” cried d’Artagnan, “you are a well of 
knovv^ledge, a spring of ingenious and profound reflections. Porthos, 
you no longer surprise me, you confound me.” 

,“H^re we are arrived, said Porthos, turning the conversation 
with his usual modesty. 

“And high time we were,” thought d’Artagnan, “for Aramis’s 
horse is melting away like a horse of ice.” They entered almost 
at the same instant into the faubourg ; but scarcely had they gone 
a hundred paces when they were surprised tp find the streets 
strewed with leaves and flowers. Against the old walls of Vannes, 
were hung the oldest and the strangest tapestries of France. From 
over balconies fell long white sheets stuck all over with bouquets. 
The streets were deserted ; it was plain that the whole population 
was assembled on one point. The blinds were closed, and the 
breeze penetrated into the houses under the hangings, which cast 
long black shades between their places of issue and the walls. 
Suddenly, at the turning of a street, chants struck the ears of the 
newly arrived travellers. A crowd in holiday garb appeared 
through the vapours of incense which mounted to the heavens 
in blue flocks, and crowds of rose-leaves flew up as high as the 
first stories. Above all heads were to be seen the cross and banners, 
the sacred symbols of religion. Then, beneath these crosses and 
banners, as if protected by them, was a whole world of young girls 
clothed in white, and crowned with corn-flowers. At the two sides 
of the street, enclosing the procession, marched the guards of the 
garrison, carrying bouquets in the barrels of their muskets and on 
the points of their lances. Whilst d’Artagnan and Porthos were 
looking on with a fervour of good taste, which disguised an 
extreme impatience to get forward, a magnificent dais approached, 
preceded by a hundred Jesuits and a hundred Dominicans, and 
escorted by two archdeacons, a treasurer, a penitentiary, and 
twelve canons. A chanter with a thundering voice — a chanter 
certainly picked out from all the voices of France, as was the drum- 
major of the imperial guard from all the giants of the empire — 
a chanter escorted by four other chanters, who appeared to be 
there only to serve him as an accompaniment, made the air 
resound, and the windows of all the houses vibrate. Under the 
dais appeared a pale and noble countenance, with black eyes, 
black hair streaked with threads of white, a delicate compressed 
mouth, a prominent and angular chin. This head, full of graceful 
majesty, was covered with the episcopal mitre, a head-dress which 
gave it, in addition to the character of sovereignty, that of asceticism 
and evangelic meditation. 
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“Aramis!’’ cried the musketeer involuntarily, as this lofty 
countenance passed before him. The prelate started at the sound 
of the voice. He raised his large black eyes, with their long lashes, 
and turned them without hesitation towards the spot whence the 
exclamation proceeded. At a glance he saw Porthos and id’Arlag- 
nan close to him. On his part, d’Artagnan, thanks to the [keenness 
of his sight, had seen all, seized all. The full portrait of the prelate 
had entered his memory never to leave it. One thing l^^d par- 
ticularly struck d’Artagnan. On perceiving him, Aratnis had 
coloured, then he had concentrated under his eyelids the fire of 
the look of the master, and the imperceptible affection of tne look 
of the friend. It was evident that Aramis addressed this question 
to himself: “Why is d’Artagnan with Porthos, and what does he 
want at Vannes?” Aramis comprehended all that was passing in 
the mind of d’Artagnan, on turning his look upon him again, and 
seeing that he had not lowefed his eyes. He knew the acuteness and 
intelligence of his friend ; he feared to let him divine the secret of 
his blush and his astonishment. He was still the same Aramis, 
always having a secret to conceal. Therefore, to put an end to this 
look of an inquisitor, which it was necessary to get rid of at all 
events, as, at any price, a general extinguishes a battery which 
annoys him, Aramis stretched forth his beautiful while hand, upon 
which sparkled the amethyst of the pastoral ring; he cut the air 
with the sign of the cross, and poured out his benediction upon his 
two friends. Perhaps, thoughtful and absent, d’Artagnan, impious 
in spite of himself, might not have bent beneath this holy benedic- 
tion ; but Porthos saw his distraction, and laying his friendly hand 
upon the back^of his companion, he crushed him down towards the 
earth. D’Artagnan was forced to give way; indeed, he was little 
short of being flat on the ground. In’the meantime Aramis had 
passed. D’Artagnan, like Antaeus, had only touched the ground, 
and he turned towards Porthos, almost angry. But there was no 
mistaking the intention of the brave Hercules ; it was a feeling of 
religious propriety that had influenced him. Besides, speech, with 
Porthos, instead of disguising his thought, always completed it. 

“ It is very polite of him,” said he, “ to have given his benediction 
to us alone. Decidedly, he is a holy man, and a brave man.” Less 
convinced than Porthos, d’Artagnan made no reply. 

“Observe, my friend,” continued Porthos, “he has seen us; 
and, instead of continuing to walk on at the simple pace of the 
procession, as he did just now, — see, what a hurry he is in ; do 
you see how the procession is increasing its speed? He is eager to 
join us and embrace us, is that dear Aramis.” 

“That is true,” replied d’Artagnan aloud. — Then to himself, 
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— “It is equally true he has seen me, the fox, and will have time 
to prepare himself to receive me/’ 

But the procession had passed ; the road was free. D’Artagnan 
and Porthos walked straight up to the episcopal palace, which was 
suiTOundcd by a numerous crowd, anxious to see the prelate return. 
D’Artagnan remarked, that this crowd was composed principally 
of citizens and military men. He recognised in tlic nature of these 
partisans the address of his friend. Aramis was not the man to seek 
for a useless popularity. He cared very little for being beloved by 
people who could be of no service to him. Women, children, and 
old men, that is to say, the procession of ordinary pastors, was not 
the procession for him. 

Ten minutes after the two friends had passed the threshold of 
the palace, Aramis returned like a triumphant conqueror; the 
soldiers presented arms to him as to a superior ; the citizens bowed 
to him as to a friend and a patron, father than as a head of the 
Church. There was something in Aramis resembling those Roman 
senators, they who had their doors always surrounded by clients. 
At foot of the prison, he had a conference of half a minute with a 
Jesuit, who, in order to speak to him more secretly, passed his 
head under the dais. He then re-entered his palace; the doors 
closed slowly, and the crowd melted away, whilst chants and 
prayers were still resounding abroad. It was a magnificent day. 
Earthy perfumes were mingled with the perfumes of the air and the 
sea. The city breathed happiness, joy, and strength. D’Artagnan 
felt something like the presence of an invisible hand which had, 
all-powerfully, created this strength, this joy, this happiness, and 
spread everywhere these perfumes. 

“Oh! oh!” said he, “Porthos has got fat, but Aramis is grown 
taller!” 


72 

THE GRANDEUR OF THE BISHOP OF VANNES 

Porthos and d’Artagnan had entered the bishop’s residence by 
a private door, as his personal friends. Of course, Porthos 
served d’Artagnan as guide. The worthy baron comported himself 
evciywhere rather as if he were at home. Nevertheless, whether it 
was a tacit acknowledgment of the sanctity of tlie personage of 
Aramis and his character, or the habit of respecting him who 
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you that the bishopric of Vannes is worth about twenty thousand 
livres a year, neither more nor less. It is a diocese which contains a 
hundred and sixty parishes.** 

“That is very pretty,** said d’Artagnan. 

“It is superb,’* said Porthos. 

“And yet,” resumed D’Artagnan, throwing his eye over Aramis, 
“you don’t mean to bury yourself here for ever?” 

“Pardon me. Only I do not admit the word bury,'* 

“But it seems to me, that at this distance from Paris, a^man is 
buried or nearly so.” \ 

“My friend, I &xn getting old,” said Aramis; “the noiic and 
bustle of a city no longer suit me. At fifty-seven, we ought to seek 
calm and meditation. I have found them here. What is there more 
beautiful, and stern at the same time, than this old Armorica. I 
find here, dear d’Artagnan, all that is opposite to what I formerly 
loved, and that is what muct happen at the end of life, which is 
op})osite to the beginning. A little of my old pleasure of former 
times still comes to salute me here, nowand then, without diverting 
me from the road of salvation. I am still of this world, and yet, 
every step that T take brings me nearer to God.” 

“Eloquent, wise, and discreet ; you are an accomplished prelate, 
Aramis, and I offer you my congratulations.” 

“But,” said Aramis, smiling, “you did not come here only for 
the purpose of paying me compliments. Speak, what brings you 
hither? May it be that, in some fashion or other, you want me?” 

“Thank God, no, my friend,” said d’Artagnan, “it is nothing 
of that kind, — I am rich and free.” 

“Rich!” exclaimed Aramis. 

“Yes, rich for me ; not for you, or Porthos, understand. I have an 
income of about fifteen thousand livres.” 

Aramis looked at him suspiciously. He could not believe — 
particularly on seeing his friend in such humble guise — that he had 
made so fine a fortune. Then d’Artagnan, seeing that the hour for 
explanations was come, related the history of his English ad- 
ventures. During the recital he saw ten times the eyes of the prelate 
sparkle, and his slender fingers work convulsively. As to Porthos, 
it was not admiration he manifested for d’Artagnan, it was 
enthusiasm, it was delirium. When d’Artagnan had finished, 
“Well!” said Aramis. 

“Well!” said d’Artagnan, “you see then I have in England 
friends and property, in France a treasure. If your heart tells you 
so, I offer them to you. That is what I came here for.” 

However firm was his look, he could not this time support the 
look of Aramis. He allowed, therefore, his eye to stray upon 
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Porthos, — ‘like tlie sword which yields to too powerful a pressure, 
and seeks another road. 

“At all events,” said the Bishop, “y'^ou have assumed a singular 
travelling costume, old friend.” 

“Frightful! I know it is. You may understand why I would 
not travel as a cavalier or a noble; since I became rich, I am 
miserly.” 

“And you say, then, you came to Belle-Isle?” said Aramis, 
without transition. 

“Yes,” replied d’Artagnan; “I knew I should find you and 
Porthos there.” • 

“Find me!” cried Aramis. “Me! For the last year past I have 
not once crossed the sea.” 

“Oh,** said d*Artagnan, “I should never have supposed you 
such a housekeeper.” 

“Ah, dear friend, I must tell y^ou tjiat I am no longer the man of 
former times. Riding on horseback is unpleasant to me; the sea 
fatigues me. I am a poor ailing priest, always complaining, 
always grumbling, and inclined to the austerities which appear to 
accord with old age, — parleys with death. I abide, my dear 
d’Artagnan, I abide.” 

“Well, that is all the better, my friend, for wc shall probably 
become neighbours soon.” 

“Bah!” said Aramis, with a degree of surprise he did not even 
seek to dissemble. “You, my neighbour! How so?” 

“I am about to purchase some very profitable salt mines which 
are situated between Pirial and Groisic. Imagine, my friend, a 
clear profit of twelve per cent. Never any deficiency, never any 
idle expenses, the ocean, faithful and regular, brings every six 
hours its contingency to my coffers. I am the first Parisian who 
has dreamt of such a speculation. Do not say anything about it, I 
beg of you, and in a short time we will communicate on the matter. 
I am to have three leagues of country for thirty thousand livres.” 

Aramis darted a look at Porthos, as if to ask if all this were true, 
if some snare were not concealed beneath this outward indifference* 
But soon, as if ashamed of havir^ consulted this poor auxiliary, 
he collected all his forces for a fresh assault and a fresh defence. 
“1 heard that you had had some difference with the court, but 
that you had come out of it as you know how to come out of 
everything, d^Artagnan, with the honours of war.” 

“I!” said the musketeer, with a burst of laughter that could 
not conceal his embarrassment; for, from these words, Aramis 
was not unlikely to be acquainted with his last relations with 
the King. “I ! Oh, tell me all about that, pray, Aramis?” 
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“Yes ; it was related to me, a poor bishop lost in the middle of, 
the Landes^ that the King had taken you as the confidant of his^ 
amours.” 

“With whom?” 

“With Mademoiselle de Mancini.” ^ 

D’Artagnan breathed freely again. “Ah ! I don’t say no tp that,” 
replied he. 

“It appears that the King took you, one morning, o\)^r the 
bridge of Blois, to talk with his lady-love.” i 

“That’s true,” said d’Artagnan, “and you know that, dolyou? 
Well, then, you must know that the same day I gave in my 
resignation.” 

“It was after that, then, that you went to the Comte de la 
Fare’s?” 

“Yes.” 

“Afterwards to Porthos and me?’* 

“Yes.” 

“Was it in order to pay us a simple visit?” 

“No; I did not know you were engaged, and I wished to take 
you with me into England.” 

“Yes, I understand; and then you executed alone, wonderful 
man as you are, what you wanted to propose to us all four to do. 
I suspected you had had something to do in that famous restora- 
tion, when I learnt that you had been seen at King Charles’s 
receptions, and that he appeared to treat you like a friend, or 
rather like a person to whom he was under an obligation.” 

“But how the devil could you learn all that? ” asked d’Artagnan, 
who began to fear that the investigations of Aramis would extend 
further than he wished. 

“Dear d’Artagnan,” said the prelate, “my friendship resembles, 
in a degree, the solicitude of that night-watch whom we have at 
the little tower of the mole, at the extremity of the quay. That 
brave man, every night lights a lantern to direct the barks which 
come from sea. He is concealed in his sentry-box, and the fisher- 
men do not see him ; but he follows them with interest ; he divines 
them, he calls them ; he attracts them into the way to the port. I 
resemble this watcher ; from time to time some news reaches me, 
and recalls to my remembrance all that I loved. Then I follow 
the friends of old days over the stormy ocean of the world; I, a 
poor watcher, to whom Gkxi has kindly given the shelter of a 
sentry-box.” 

“ Well, what did I do when I came from England ! ” 

“Ah ! there,” replied Aramis, “you get out of my sight. I knew 
nothing of you since your return, d’Artagnan; my sight grows 
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thick. I regretted you did not think of nie. I wept over your forget- 
fulness. I was wrong. I see you again, and it is a festival, a great 
festival, I swear to you! — How is Athos?*’ 

“Very well, thank you.’^ 

“And our young pupil, Raoul?” 

“He seeihs to have inherited the skill of his father, Athos, and 
the strength of his tutor, Porthos.” 

“And on what occasion have you been able to judge of that? ” 

“Eh! the eve of my departure from Paris.” 

“ Indeed ! what was it I ” 

“Yes ; there was an execution at the Gr^ve ;hnd, in consequence 
of that execution, a riot. We happened by accident to be in the 
riot; and in this riot we were obliged to have recourse to our 
swords. And he did wonders.” 

“Bah! what did he do?” 

“Why, in the first place, he threw a man out of the window as 
he would have thrown a bale of cotton.” 

“Gome, that’s pretty well,” said Porthos. 

“Then he drew, and cut and thrust away, as we fellows used 
to do in good old times.” 

“And what was the cause of this riot?” said Porthos. 

D’Artagnan remarked upon the face of Aramis a complete 
indifference to this question of Porthos. “Why,” said he, fixing 
his eyes upon Aramis, “on account of two farmers of the revenues, 
friends of M. Fouquet, whom the King forced to disgorge their 
plunder, and then hanged them.” 

A scarcely perceptible contraction of the prelate’s brow showed 
that he had heard d’Artagnan’s reply. “Oh! oh!” said Porthos; 
“and what were the names of these friends of M. Fouquet?” 

“MM. d’Eymeris and Lyodot,” said d’Artagnan. “Do you 
know those names, Aramis?” 

“No,” said the prelate disdainfully; “they sound like the names 
of financiers.” 

“Exactly; so they were.” 

, “Oh! M. Fouquet allows his friends to be hanged, then,” said 
Porthos. 

“If these culprits were hanged it was by order of the King. 
Now, M. Fouquet, although Minister of Finance, has not, I 
believe, the right of life and death.” 

“That may be,” said Porthos; “but in the place of M. Fou- 
quet ” 

Aramis was afraid Porthos was about to say something awkward, 
so interrupted him; “Come, d’Artagnan,” said he; “this is quite 
enough about other people, let us talk a little about you.” 
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“Of me you know all that I can tell you. On the contrary, let 
me hear a little about you, Arainis.” 

“I have told you, my friend. There is nothing of Aramis left in 
me.” 

“Nor of the Abbe d’Herblay even?” j 

“No, not even of him. You see a man whom God has taken by 
the hand, whom he has conducted to a position that he could 
never have dared even to hope for.” \ 

“God?” asked d’Artagnan — “I have been told it wRs M. 
Fouquet.” \ 

“Who told you lihat?” cried Aramis, without being able) with 
all the power of his will, to prevent the colour rising to his cheeks. 

“Why, Bazin.” 

“The fool!” 

“ I do not say he is a man of genius, it is true ; but he told me so ; 
and after him, I repeat it to*you.” 

“1 have never seen M. Fouquet,” replied Aramis, with a look 
as pure and calm as that of a virgin who has never told a lie. 

“Well, but if you had seen him and known him, there is no 
harm in that,” replied d’Artagnan. “M. Fouquet is a very good 
sort of a man.” 

“Humph!” 

“A great politician.” Aramis made a gesture of indifference. 

“An all-powerful minister.” 

“I only hold of the King and the pope.” 

“Listen, then,” said d’Artagnan, in the most natural tone 
imaginable. “I said that because everybody here swears by M. 
Fouquet. The plain is M. Fouquet’s; the salt mines I am about to 
buy, are M. Fouquet’s; the island in which Porthos studies 
topography is M. Fouquet^s; the garrison is M. Fouquet’s; the 
galleys are M. Fouquet’s. I confess, then, that nothing would have 
surprised me in your enfeoffment, or rather in that of your diocese, 
to M. Fouquet. He is another master than the King, that is all ; 
and quite as powerful as the King.” 

“ Thank God I am not enfeoffed to anybody; I belong to nobody, 
and am entirely my own,” replied Aramis, who, during this 
conversation, followed with his eye every gesture of d’Artagnan, 
every glance of Porthos. But d’Artagnan was impassible and 
Porthos motionless ; the thrusts aimed so skilfully were parried by 
an able adversary ; not one hit the mark. Nevertheless, both began 
to feel the fatigue of such a contest, and the announcement of 
supper was well received by everybody. Supper changed the course 
of conversation. Besides, they felt that, upon their guard as each 
one had been, they could neither of them boast of having the 
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advantage. Porthos had understood nothing of what had been 
meant. lie had held himself motionless, because Aramis had 
made him a sign not to stir. Supper, for him, was nothing but 
supper ; but that was quite enough for Porthos. The supper, then, 
went off very well. D’Artagnan was in high spirits. Aramis 
exceeded himself in kind affability. Porthos ate like old Pelops. 
Their talk was of war, finance, the arts, and love. Aramis played 
astonishment at every word of politics d’Artagnan risked. This 
long series of surprises increased the mistrust of d’Artagnan, as the 
eternal indifference of d’Artagnan provoked the suspicions of 
Aramis. At length, d’Artagnan designedly uttered the name of 
Colbert ; he had reserved that stroke for the last. 

“Who is this Colbert?” asked the Bishop. 

“Oh! come,” said d’Artagnan to himself, “that is too strong! 
We must be careful, mordioux! we must be careful.” 

And he then gave Aramis all ihh information respecting M. 
Colbert he could desire. The supper, or rather the conversation, 
was prolonged till one o’clock in the morning between d’Artagnan 
and Aramis. At ten o’clock precisely, Porthos had fallen asleep in 
l)is chair, and snored like an organ. At midnight he woke up, and 
tliey sent him to bed. “ Hum ! ” said he, “ I was near falling asleep ; 
but that was all very interesting you were talking about.” 

At one o’clock, Aramis conducted d’Artagnkn to the chamber 
destined for him, which was the best in the episcopal residence. 
Two servants were placed at his command. “To-morrow, at 
eight o’clock,” said he, taking leave of d’Artagnan, “we will take, 
if agreeable to you, a ride on horseback with Porthos.” 

“At eight o’clock?” said d’Artagnan; “so late?” 

“You know that I require seven hours’ sleep,” said Aramis. 

“That is true.” 

“Good-night, dear friend!” And he embraced the musketeer 
cordially. 

D’Artagnan allowed him to depart ; then, as soon as the door 
was closed, “Good !” cried he, “at five o’clock I will be on foot.” 

This determination being made, he went to bed, and “folded 
the pieces together,” as people say. 
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PORTHOS BEGINS TO BE SORRY FOR HAVING COMlfc WITH 

d’artagnan 

Scarcely had d’Artagnan extinguished his taper, when ifl^amis, 
who had watched through his curtains the last glimmer of light 
in his friend’s apartment, traversed the corridor on tiptoe, and 
went to Porthos’s room. The giant, who had been in bed nearly 
an hour and a half, lay grandly stretched out upon the down bed. 
He was in that happy calm of the first sleep, which, with Porthos, 
resisted the noise of bells or the report of cannon; his head swam 
in that soft oscillation which“reminds us of the soothing movement 
of a ship. In a moment Porthos would have begun to dream. The 
door of the chamber opened softly under the delicate pressure of 
the hand of Aramis. The Bishop approached the sleeper. A thick 
carpet deadened the sound of his steps, besides which Porthos 
snored in a manner to drown all noise. He laid one hand on his 
shoulder — Rouse,” said he, “wake up, my dear Porthos.” The 
voice of Aramis was soft and kind, but it conveyed more than a 
notice, — it conveyed an order. His hand was light, but it indicated 
a danger. Porthos heard the voice and felt the hand of Aramis, 
even in the profoundness of his sleep. He started up: “Who goes 
there?” said he, in his giant’s voice. 

“Hush! hush! It is I,” said Aramis. 

“You, my friend? And what the devil do you wake me for?” 

“To tell you that you must set off directly.” 

“Set off? Where for?” 

“For Paris.” 

“A hundred leagues?” said he. 

“A hundred and four,” replied the Bishop. 

“Oh, Lord!” sighed Porthos, lying down again, like a child 
overcome with drowsiness. 

“Thirty hours’ riding,” said Aramis firmly. “You know there 
are good relays.” 

Porthos pushed out one leg, allowing a groan to escape him. 

“Come, come! my friend,” insisted the prelate, with a sort of 
impatience. 

Porthos drew the other leg out of the bed. “And is it absolutely 
necessary that I should go?” said he. 

“Urgently necessary.” 
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Porthos got upon his feet, and began to shake both walls and 
floors with his steps of a marble statue. 

“Hush! hush! for the love of Heaven, my dear Porthos!” said 
Aramis, “you will wake somebody.” 

“Ah! that’s true,” replied Porthos, in a voice of thunder, “I 
forgot that; but be satisfied, I will observe.” And so saying, he let 
fall a belt loaded with his sword and pistols, and a purse, from 
which the crowns escaped, with a vibrating and prolonged noise. 
This noise made the blood of Aramis boil, whilst it drew from 
Porthos a formidable burst of laughter. “How droll that is !” said 
he, in the same voice. « 

“Not so loud, Porthos, not so loud.” 

“True, true!” and he lowered his voice a half note. 

“I was going to say,” continued Porthos, “that it is droll that 
we are never so slow as when we arc in a hurry, and never make 
so much noise as when we wish to be^ilent.” 

“Yes; that is true; but let us give the proverb the lie, Porthos : 
let us make haste, and hold our tongues.” 

“You see I am doing my best,” said Porthos.” 

“Very well.” 

“This seems to be something in haste?” 

“It is more than that, it is serious, Porthos. D’Artagnan has 
questioned you at Bcllc-Isle, has he not?” 

“Not the least in the world.” 

“Are you sure of that, Porthos? Recollect yoSi-sclf. ” 

“He asked me what I was doing, and 1 told him; studying 
topography. I would have made use of another word which you 
employed one day.” 

“Of castrametation?” 

“Yes, that’s it; but I never could recollect it.” 

“All the better. What more did he ask you?” 

“Who M. G^ard was,” 

“Next?” 

“Who M. Jupenet was.” 

“He did not happen to see our plan of fortifications, did he?” 

“Yes; but don’t be alarmed; I had rubbed out your writing, 
with indiarubber. It was impossible for him to suppose you had 
given me any advice in those works.” 

“Ay; but our friend has very keen eyes.” 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“I fear that everything is discovered, Porthos; the matter is, 
then, to prevent a great misfortune. I have given orders to my 
people to close all the gates and doors. D’Artagnan will not be 
able to get out before daybreak. Your horse is ready saddled ; you 
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will gain the first relay ; by five o’clock in the morning, you will 
have gone fifteen leagues. Come!*’ 

Aramis then assisted Porthos to dress, piece by piece, with as 
much celerity as the most skilful valet-de-chambre could have done. 
Porthos, half-confused, half stupefied, let him do as he liked, and 
confounded himself in excuses. When he was ready, Aramis took 
him by the hand, and led him, making him place his foot with 
precaution on every step of the stairs, preventing his \running 
against door frames, turning him this way and that, as if Aramis 
had been the giant, and Porthos the dwarf. Soul set fire\ to and 
elevated matter. A horse was waiting, ready saddled, in the court- 
yard : Porthos mounted. Then Aramis himself took the horse by 
the bridle, and led him over some dung spread in the yard, with 
the evident intention of suppressing noise. He, at the same time, 
pinched the horse’s nose, to prevent his neighing. When arrived 
at the outward gate, dravdng Porthos towards him, who was 
going off without even asking him what for, “ Now, friend Porthos, 
now; without drawing bridle, till you get to Paris,” whispered he 
in his ears ; “eat on horseback, drink on horseback, sleep on horse- 
back, but lose not a minute.” 

“That’s enough; I will not stop.” 

“This letter to M. Fouquet; cost what it may, he must have it 
to-morrow before midday.” 

“He shall ha^^it.” 

“And do not forget one thing, my friend.” 

“What is that?” 

“That a dukedom depends on your success.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Porthos, with his eyes sparkling; “I will do 
it in twenty -four hours in that case. Forward, Goliath!” 

As long as he could distinguish Porthos through the darkness, 
Aramis followed him with his eyes; when he was completely out 
of sight he re-entered the yard. Nothing had stirred in d’Artagnan’s 
apartment. The valet placed on watch at the door had neither seen 
any light, nor heard any noise. Aramis closed his door carefully, 
sent the lackey to bed, and quickly sought his own. D’Artagnan 
really suspected nothing; therefore, thought he had gained 
everything, when he awoke in the morning about half-past four. 
,He ran to the window in his shirt. The window looked out upon 
jthe court. Day was dawning. The court was deserted; the fowls, 
even, had not yet left their roosts. Not a servant appeared. All the 
doors were closed. 

“Good! perfect calm,” said d’Artagnan to himself. “Never 
mind; I am up first in the house. Let us dress; that will be so 
much done.” And d’Artagnan dressed himself. But, this time, he 
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endeavoured not to give to the costume of M. Agnan that almost 
ecclesiastical rigidity he had affected before; he managed, by 
drawing his belt tighter, by buttoning his clothes in a different 
fashion, and by putting on his hat a little on one side, to restore 
to his person a little of that military character, the absence of which 
had surprised Aramis. This being done, he made free, or affected 
to make free, with his host, and entered his chamber without 
ceremony. Aramis was alseep, or feigned to be asleep. A large book 
lay open upon his night-desk, a wax-light was still burning above 
its silver plateau. This was more than enought to prove to d’Artag- 
nan the innocence of the night of the prelate, and the good 
intentions of his waking. The musketeer did to the Bishop precisely 
as the Bishop had done to Porthos — ^lie tapped him on the shoulder. 
Evidently Aramis pretended to sleep; for, instead of waking 
suddenly, he who slept so lightly, he required a repetition of the 
summons. • 

“Ah I ah ! is that you?’* said he, stretching his arms. “What an 
agreeable surprise ! Sleep had made me forget I had the happiness 
to possess you. What o’clock is it?” 

“ I do not know,” said d’Artagnan, a little embarrassed. “Early, 
I believe. But, you know, that devil of a habit of waking with the 
day, sticks to me still.” 

“Do you wish that we should go out so soon?” asked Aramis. 
“It appears to me to be very early.” 

“Just as you like.” 

“I thought we had agreed not to get on horseback before 
eight.” 

“Possibly; but I had so great a wish to see you, that I said to 
myself, the sooner the better.” 

“And my seven hours’ sleep!” said Aramis; “take care; I 
had reckoned upon them, and what I lose of them I must make 
up.” 

“But it seems to me that, formerly, you were less of a sleeper 
than that, dear friend ; your blood was alive, and you were never 
to be found in bed.” 

“And it is exactly on account of what you tell me, that I am so 
fond of being there now.” 

“Then you confess, tliat it is not for the sake of sleeping, that you 
have put me off till eight o’clock.” 

“I have been afraid you would laugh at me, if I told you the 
truth.” 

“Tell me, notwithstanding,” 

“Well, from six to eight I am accustomed to perform my 
devotions.” 
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“Your devotions? I did not believe a bishop’s exercises were so 
severe/’ 

“A bishop, my friend, must sacrifice more t6 appearances than 
a simple derk.” 

“Must I leave you, then?” / 

“I want time to collect my thoughts, my friend, and (for my 
usual prayers.” \ 

“Well, I leave you to them; but, on account of that poor pagan, 
d’Artagnan, abridge them for once, I beg; I thirst for spdpch of 
you.” 

“Well, d’Artagnan, I promise you that within an hour 
half ” 

“An hour and a half of devotions ! Ah ! my friend, be as reason- 
able with me as you can. Let me have the best bargain possible.” 

Aramis began to laugh. 

“ Still agreeable, still young, still gay,” said he. “You have come 
into my diocese to set me quarrelling with grace.” 

D’Artagnan bit his lips. 

“Well,” said he, “I will take the sin on my own head, favour 
me with one simple Christian sign of the cross, favour me with one 
pater, and we will part.” 

“Hush !” said Aramis, “we are already no longer alone, I hear 
strangers coming up.” 

“Well, dismiss them.” 

“ Impossible ; I made an appointment with them yesterday ; it is 
the principal of the college of the Jesuits, and the superior of the 
Dominicans . ’ ’ 

“Your staff? Well, so be it.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I will go and wake Porthos, and remain in his company till 
you have finished the conference.” 

Aramis did not stir, his brow remained unbent, he betrayed 
himself by no gesture or word: “Go,” said he, as d’Artagnan 
advanced to the door. “By the way, do you know where Porthos 
sleeps?” 

“No, but I can inquire.” 

“Take the corridor, and open the "second door on the left.” 

“Thank you! au revoir.^^ And d’Artagnan departed in the 
direction pointed out by Aramis. 

Ten minutes had not passed away when he came back. He found 
Aramis seated between the superior of the Dominicans and the 
principal of the college of the Jesuits, exactly in the same situation 
as he had found him formerly in the inn at Gr^vecoeur. This 
company did not at all terrify the musketeer. 
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“What is it?” said Aramis quietly. “You have, apparently, 
something to say to me, my friend.” 

“It is,” replied d^Artagnan, fixing his eyes upon Aramis, “it is 
that Porthos is not in his apartment.” 

“Indeed!” said Aramis calmly; “are you sure?” 

^^Pardieu! I came from his chamber.” 

“Where can he be, then?” 

“That is what I ask you.” 

“And have not you inquired?” 

“ Yes, I have ; I went to the stables to see if Porthos was gone out 
on horseback.” 

“And?” interrogated the bishop. 

“Well, there is a horse missing, stall No. 3, Goliath.” 

All this dialogue, it may be easily understood, was not exempt 
from ,a certain affectation on the part of the musketeer, and a 
perfect complaisance on the part of Aramis. 

“Oh! I guess how it is,” said Aramis, after having considered 
for a moment, “Porthos is gone out to give us a surprise.” 

“A surprise?” 

“Yes; the canal which goes from Vannes to the sea abounds in 
teal and snipes ; that is Porthos’s favourite sport, and he will bring 
us back a dozen for breakfast.” 

“Do you think so?” said d’Artagnan. 

“ I am sure of it. Where else can he be? I would lay a wager he 
took a gun with him.” 

“Well, that is possible,” said d’Artagnan. 

“Do one thing, my friend. Get on horseback, and join him.” 

“You are right,” said d’Artagnan; “I will.” 

Aramis rang, and gave orders to have the horse M. d’Artagnan 
might choose saddled. D’Artagnan followed the servant charged 
with the execution of this order. When arrived at the door, the 
servant drew on one side to allow M. d’Artagnan to pass ; and at 
that moment he caught the eye of his master. A knitting of the 
brow gave the intelligent spy to understand that all should be 
given to d’Artagnan he wished. D’Artagnan got into the saddle, 
and Aramis heard the steps of his horse on the pavement. An 
instant after, the servant returned. 

“Well?” asked the bishop. 

“ Monseigneur, he has followed the course of the canal, and is 
going towards the sea,” said the servant, 

“Very well!” said Aramis. 

In fact, d’Artagnan, dismissing all suspicions, hastened towards 
the ocean, constantly hoping to see in the Landes, or on the beach, 
the colossal profile of Porthos. He persisted in fancying he could 
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trace a horse’s steps in every puddle. Sometimes he imagined he 
heard the report of a gun. This illusion lasted three hours ; during 
two of them he went forward in search of his friend, in the last 
he returned to the house. 

“ We must have crossed,” said he, “ and I shall find theni waiting 
for me at table.” 1 

D’Artagnan was mistaken. He no more found PorthoB at the 
palace than he had found him on the seashore. Aramis was Waiting 
for him at the top of the stairs, looking very much concerned. 

“Did my people not find you, my dear d’Artagnan?” cried he, 
as soon as he caught sight of the musketeer. \ 

“No; did you send any one after me?” 

“I am deeply concerned, my friend, deeply, to have induced 
you to take such a useless search; but, about seven o’clock, the 
almoner of Saint-Pa terne came here. He had met du Vallon, who 
was going away, and who, being unwilling to disturb anybody at 
the palace, had charged him to tell me that, fearing M. Gctard 
would play him some ill turn in his absence, he was going to take 
advantage of the morning tide to make a tour to Belle-Isle.” 

“But tell me, Goliath has not crossed the four leagues of sea, 
I should think?” 

“There are full six,” said Aramis. 

“That makes it less probable still.” 

“Therefore, my* friend,” said Aramis, with one of his most 
bland smiles, “Goliath is in the stable, well pleased, I will answer 
for it, that Porthos is no longer on his back.” In fact, the horse 
had been brought back from the relay by the direction of the 
prelate, from whom no detail escaped. D’Artagnan appeared as 
well satisfied as possible with the explanation. He entered upon a 
part of dissimulation which agreed perfectly with the suspicions 
that arose more and more strongly in his mind. He breakfasted 
between the Jesuit and Aramis, having the Dominican in front of 
him, and smiling particularly at the Dominican, whose jolly 
fat face pleased him much. The repast was long and sumptuous ; 
excellent Spanish wine, fine Morbitran oysters, exquisite fish from 
the mouth of the Loire, enormous prawns from Paimboeuf, and 
delicious game from the moors, constituted the principal part of it. 
D’Artagnan ate much, and drank but little. Aramis drank 
nothing, unless it was water. After the repast, — 

“You offered me an arquebuse,” said d’Artagnan; 

“Are you going shooting?” 

“Whilst waiting for Porthos, it is the best thing I can do, I 
think.” 

“Take which you like from the trophy.” 
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“Will you not come with me?” 

“I would with great pleasure; but, alas! my friend, sporting is 
forbidden to bishops.” 

“Ah!” said d’Artagnan. “I did not know that.” 

“Besides,” continued Aramis, “I shall be busy till midday.” 

“I shall go alone, then?” said d’Artagiian. 

“I am sorry to say you must; but come back to dinner,” 

'^^Pardieu! the eating at your house is too good to make me think 
of not coming back.” And thereupon d’Artagnan quitted his host, 
bowed to the guests, and took his arquebusc; but instead of 
shooting, went straight to the little port of Vannes. He looked 
in vain to observe if anybody saw him ; he could discern neither 
thing nor person. He engaged a little fishing-boat for twenty-live 
livres, and set off at half-past eleven, convinced that he had not 
been followed; and that was true, he had not been followed; 
only a Jesuit brother, placed in the topt)f the steeple of his church, 
had not, since morning, by the help of an excellent glass, lost sight 
of one of his steps. At three-quarters past eleven, Aramis was 
informed that d’Artagnan was sailing towards Belle-Isle, llie 
voyage was rapid; a good north-nortli-cast wind drove him 
towards the isle. As he approached, his eyes were constantly 
fixed upon the coast. He looked to sec if, upon the shore or upon 
the fortifications, the brilliant dress and vast stature of Porthos 
should stand out against a slightly clouded sky ;‘'but his search was 
in vain. He landed without having seen anything ; and learnt from 
the first soldier interrogated by him, that M. du Vallon was not 
yet returned from Vannes. Then, without losing an instant, 
d’Artagnan ordered his little vessel to put its head towards 
Sarzeau. We know that the wind changes with the different hours 
of the day. The wind had gone round from the north-north-east to 
the south-east ; the wind, then, was almost as good for the return 
to Sarzeau, as it had been for the voyage to Belle-Isle. In three 
hours d’Arlagnan had touched the continent; two hours more 
sufficed for his ride to Vannes. In spite of the rapidity of liis 
passage, what d’Artagnan endured of impatience and anger 
during that short passage, the deck alone of the vessel upon which 
he stamped backwards and forwards for three hours, could relate 
to history. He made but one bound from the quay whereon he 
landed, to the episcopal palace. He thought to terrify Aramis by 
the promptitude of his return ; he wished to reproach him with 
his duplicity, and yet with reserve; but with sufficient spirit, 
nevertheless, to make him feel all the consequences of it, and 
force from him a part of his secret. He hoped, in short — thanks 
to that heat of expression which is to mysteries what the charge 
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with the bayonet is to redoubts — to bring the mysterious Aramis 
to some manifestation or other. But he found, in the vestibule of 
the palace, the valeUde-chambre^ who closed the passage, while 
smiling upon him with a stupid air. 

“Monseigneur?” cried d’Artagnan, endeavouring tojput him 
aside with his hand. Moved for ari instant, the valet resumed his 
station. \ 

“His Greatness is not at home.” j 

“What ! His Greatness is not at home? where is he then?” 
“Gone.** \ 

“Whither?^’ * \ 

“ I don’t know ; but perhaps he tells Monsieur le Chevalier in 
this letter.” And the valet-de-chambre drew a letter from his pocket. 

“Give it me, then, you rascal,” said d’Artagnan, snatching it 
frbm his hand. “Oh, yes,” continued he, at the first line, “yes, I 
understand;” and he read; — 

L 1 ' 

“Dear Friend, — ^An affair of the most urgent nature calls me 
to a distant parish of my diocese. I hoped to see you again before 
I set out ; but Xylose that hope in thinking that you are goiiig, no 
doubt, to remain tw^o or three days at Belle-Isle, with our dear 
Porthos. Amuse yourself as well as you can ; but do not attempt to 
hold out ag 2 dnst him at table. This is a counsel I might have given 
even to Athos, in his most brilliant and best days. Adieu, dear 
friend; believe that I regret greatly not having better, and for a 
longer time, profited by your excellent company.” 

MordiouxP^ cried d’Artagnan. “I am tricked. Ah! blockhead, 
brute, triple fool that I am ! But let them laugh who laugh last. 
Oh,duped, duped like a monkey cheated with an empty nutshell 1 ” 
And with a hearty blow bestowed upon the nose of the still grinning 
valet-de-chamhrey he made all haste out of the episcopal palace. 
Ferret, however good a trotter, was not equal to present circum- 
stances. D’Artagnan, therefore, took the post, and chose a horse, 
which he made to understand, with good spurs and a light hand, 
that stags are not the most agile creatures in nature. 
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IN WHICH d’aRTAGNAN MAKES ALL SPEED, PORTHOS 
SNORES, AND ARAMIS COUNSELS 

From thirty to thirty-five hours after the events we have just 
related, as M. Fouquet, according to his custom, having inter- 
dicted his door, was working in the cabinet of his house at Saint- 
Mand6, with which we are already acquainted, a carriage, drawn 
by four horses streaming with sweat, entered the court at full 
gallop. This carriage was, probably, expected; for three or four 
lackeys hastened to the door, which they opened. Whilst M. Fou- 
qpet rose from his bureau and ran to the window, a man got 
painfully out of the carriage, descending with difficulty the three 
steps of the door leaning upon the shoulder of his lackeys. He had 
scarcely uttered his name, when the valet upon whom he was not 
leaning, sprang up the perron, and disappeared in the vestibule. 
This ihan went to inform his master ; but he had no occasion to 
khock at the door : Fouquet was standing on the threshold. 

“ Mbnseigncur, the Bishop of Vannes,’’ said he. 

“^Very well !” replied his master. 

Then leaning over the banister of the staircase, of which Aramis 
was beginning to ascend the first steps, — 

“You, dear friend!” said he, “you, so soon!” 

“Yes; I, myself, monsieur! but bruised, battered, as you sec.” 

“Oh! my poor dear friend,” said Fouquet, presenting him his 
arm, upon which Aramis leant, whilst the servants drew back with 
respect. 

“Bah!” replied Aramis, “it is nothing, since I am here; the 
principal thing was that I should get here, and here I am.” 

“Speak quickly,” said Fouquet, closing the door of the cabinet 
behind Aramis and himself. 

“Is M. du Vallon arrived?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you have received my letter?” 

“Yes. The affair is serious, apparently, since it necessitates 
your presence in Paris, at a moment when your presence was so 
urgent elsewhere.” 

“You are right; it cannot be more serious.” 

“Thank you! thank you! What is it about? But, for God’s 
sake ! before anything else, take time to breathe, dear friend. You 
are so pale, you frighten me.” 
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“I am really in great pain. But, for Heaven’s sake, think 
nothing about me. Did M. du Vallon tell you nothing, when he 
delivered the letter to you?” 

“ No ; I heard a great noise ; I went to the window ; I saw at the 
feet of the perron a sort of horseman of marble ; I went down, he 
held the letter out to me, and his horse fell down dead.M 

“But he?” \ 

“He fell with the horse; he wais lifted up, and carried to an 
apartment. Having read the letter, I went up to him, in hopes of 
obtaining more ample information ; but he was asleep, ar\d, after 
such a fashion, that it was impossible to wake him. I took ^ity on 
him ; I gave orders that his boots should be taken off, and that he 
should be left quite undisturbed.” 

“So far well; now, this is the question in hand, monseigneur. 
You have seen M. d’Artagnan in Paris, have you not?” 

“Yes, and think him a man of intelligence, and even a man of 
heart ; although he did bring about the death of our dear friends, 
Lyodot and d’Eymeris.” 

“Alas ! yes, I heard of that. At Tours, I met the courier who 
was bringing me the letter from Gourville, and the despatches 
|from Pellisson. Have you seriously reflected on that event, 
monsieur?” 

“Yes.” 

“And in it you perceived a direct attack upon your sovereignty?” 

“And do you believe it to be so?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so.” 

“Well, I must confess, that sad idea occurred to me likewise.” 

“Do not blind yourself, monsieur, in the name of Heaven! 
Listen attentively to me. I return to d’Artagnan. Under what 
circumstances did you sec him?” 

“He came here for money; with an order from the King.” 

“Direct?” 

“Signed by His Majesty.” 

“There, then! Well, d’Artagnan has been to Belle-Isle; he was 
disguised. Now d’Artagnan has no other master but the King; 
he came then, sent by the King. HcLsaw M. du Vallon at Belle- 
Isle; and he knows, as well as you and I do, that Belle-Isle is 
fortified.” 

“And you think that the King sent him there?” said Fouquet 
pensively. 

“I certainly do.” 

“And d’Artagnan in the hands of the King, is a dangerous 
instrument?” 

“The most dangerous imaginable.” 
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“Then I formed a correct opinion of him at the first glance. I 
wished to attach him to myself.” 

“If you judged him to be the bravest, the most acute, and the 
most adroit man in France, you have judged correctly.” 

“He must be had, then, at any price.” 

“You will never have him.” 

“Why?” 

“Because we have allowed the time to go by. He was dissatisfied 
with the court, wc should have profited by that ; since that, he has 
passed into England ; there he powerfully assisted in the Rest^ira- 
tion, there he gained a fortune, and, after all, lie returned to the 
service of the King. Well, if he lias returned to the service of the 
King, it is because he has been well paid in that service.” 

“We will pay him still better, that is all.” 

“Oh! monsieur, excuse me; d’Artagnan has a high sense of 
his word, and where that word is once engaged, that word remains 
where it is.” 

“What do you conclude, then?” said Fouquet, with great in- 
quietude. 

“At present, the principal thing is to parry a dangerous blow.” 

“But d'Artagnan will come and render an account to the King 
of his mission.” 

“Oh, wc have time enough to think about that.” 

“How so? You arc much in advance of him, I presume?” 

“Nearly ten hours ” 

“Well, in ten hours ” 

Aramis shook his pale head. “Look at these clouds which flit 
across the heavens ; at these swallows which cut the air. D’Artag- 
nan moves more quickly than the clouds or birds ; d’ Artagnan is 
the wind which carries them.” 

“A strange man 1 ” 

“I tell you, he is something superhuman, monsieur. He is of 
my age, and I have known him these five-and-thirty years. Listen 
to my calculation, monsieur. I sent M. du Vallon off to you at 
two hours after midnight. M. du Vallon was eight hours in advance 
of me; when did M. du Vallon arrive?” 

“About four hours ago.” 

“ You see, then, that I gained four upon him ; and yet Porthos 
is a staunch horseman, and he has left on the road eight dead 
horses, whose bodies I came to successively. I rode post fifty 
leagues ; but I have the gout, the gravel, and what else I know not ; 
so that fatigue kills me. I was obliged to dismount at Tours; 
since that, rolling along in a carriage, half-dead, sometimes over- 
turned, often drawn upon the sides, and sometimes on the back of 
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the carriage, always with four spirited horses at full gallop, I have 
arrived — arrived, gaining four hours upon Porthos ; but see you, 
d’Artagnan does not weigh three hundred-weight as Porthos docs ; 
d’Artagnan has not the gout and gravel, as I have; he is not a 
horseman, he is a centaur. D’Artagnan, see you, set out] for Belle- 
I sic when I set out for Paris ; and d’Artagnan, notwithstanding my ten 
hours’ advance, d’Artagnan will arrive within two hours sifter me.” 

“But then, accidents?” 

“He never meets with any accidents.” 

“Horses may fail him.” 

“He will run as fast as a horse.” 

“Good God ! what a man ! ” 

“Yes, he is a man whom I love and admire. I love him because 
he is good, great, and loyal ; I admire him because he represents 
with me the culminating point of human powers; but whilst 
loving and admiring him, I fear him, and am on my guard against 
him. Now then, I resume, monsieur ; in two hours d’Artagnan will 
be here ; be beforehand with him. Go to the Louvre, and see the 
King before he sees d’Artagnan.” 

“What shall I say to the King?” 

“Nothing; give him Belle-Isle.” 

“Oh! Monsieur d’Herblay! Monsieur d’Herblay,” cried Fou- 
quet, “what projects crushed all at once!” 

“After one project that has failed, there is always another 
project which may lead to good; we should never despair. Go, 
monsieur, and go quickly.” 

“But that garrison so carefully chosen, the King will change it 
directly.” 

“That garrison, monsieur, was the King’s when it entered 
Belle-Isle; it is yours now; it will be the same with all garrisons 
after a fortnight’s occupation. Let things go on, monsieur. Do you 
see any inconvenience in having an army at the end of a year, 
instead of two regiments? Do you not see that your garrison of 
to-day will make you partisans at La Rochelle, Nantes, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse — in short, wherever they may be sent to? Go to the King, 
monsieur; go; time flies, and d’Artagnan, while we are losing 
time, is flying like an arrow along the highroad.” 

“Monsieur d’Herblay, you know that each word from you is a 
germ which fructifies in my thoughts, I will go to the Louvre.” 

‘ ‘ Instantly, will you not ? ” 

“I only ask time to change my dress.” 

“Remember that d’Artagnan has no need to pass through St. 
Mand^; but will go straight to the Louvre; that is cutting off 
an hour from the advance which remains to us,” 
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“D^Artagnan may have everything except my English horses. 

I shall be at the Louvre in twenty-five minutes.’^ And, without 
losing a second, Fouquet gave orders for his departure. 

Aramis had only time to say to him, “ Return as quickly as you 
go ; for I shall await you impatiently. 

Five minutes after, the minister was flying along the road to 
Paris. During this time, Aramis desired to be shown the chamber 
in which Porthos was sleeping. At the door of Fouquet’s cabinet he 
W2is folded in the arms of Pellisson, who had just heard of his 
arrival, and had left his office to see him. Aramis received with 
that friendly dignity which he knew so well how*to assume, those 
caresses as respectful as earnest : but, all at once, stopping on the 
landing-place: “What is that I hear up yonder?” 

There was, in fact, a hoarse, growling kind of noise, like the 
roar of a hungry tiger, or an impatient lion, “Oh, that is nothing,” 
said Pellisson, smiling. “It is M. du Vallon snoring.” 

“Ah! true,” said Aramis; “I had forgotten. No one but he is 
capable of making such a noise. Allow me, Pellisson, to inquire 
if he wants anything.” 

“And you will permit me to accompany you?” 

“Oh, certainly;” and both entered the chamber. Porthos wais 
stretched upon the bed; his face was violet rather than red; his 
eyes were swelled ; his mouth was wide open. The roaring which 
escaped from the deep cavities of his chest made the glass of the 
windows vibrate. To those developed and clearly defined muscles 
starting from his face, to his hair matted with sweat, to the energetic 
heaving of his chin and shoulders, it was impossible to refuse a 
certain degree of admiration. Strength carried to this point is 
almost divinity. The Herculean legs and feet of Porthos had, by 
swelling, burst his leather boots ; all the strength of his enormous 
body was converted into the rigidity of stone. Porthos moved no 
more than does the giant of granite which reclines upon the plains 
of Agrigentum. According to Pellisson’s orders, his boots had been 
cut off, for no human power could have pulled them off. Four 
lackeys had tried in vain, pulling at them as they would have 
pulled capstans; and yet all this did not awaken him. They had 
taken off his boots in fragments, and his legs had fallen back upon 
the bed. They then cut off the rest of his clothes, carried him to a 
bath, in which they let him lie a considerable time. They then 
put on him clean linen, and placed him in a well-warmed bed — 
the whole with efforts and pains which might have roused a dead 
man, but which did not make Porthos open an eye or interrupt for 
a second the formidable organ of his snoring. Aramis wished, on 
his part, with a dry, nervous nature, armed with extraordinary 
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courage, to outbrave fatigue, and employ himself with Gourvillc 
and Pellisson, but he fainted in the chair in which he had per- 
sisted to remain. He was carried into the adjoining room, where 
the repose of bed soon calmed his throbbing brain. ^ 
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IN WHICH MONSIEUR FOUQUET ACTS ' 

In the meantime Fouquet was hastening to the Louvre at the 
best speed of his English horses. The King was at work with 
Colbert. All at once the King became thoughtful. The two 
sentences of death he had signed on mounting his throne sometimes 
recurred to his memory : they were two black spots which he saw 
with his eyes open; two spots of blood which he saw when his 
eyes were closed. “Monsieur/* said he, rather sharply, to the 
intendant, “it sometimes seems to me that those two men you 
made me condemn were not very great culprits.” 

“Sire, they were picked out from the herd of the farmers of the 
financiers, which wanted decimating.” 

“Picked out by whom?” 

“By necessity, sire,” replied Colbert coldly. 

“They were devoted friends of the Minister of Finance, were 
they not?” 

“Yes, sire; friends who would have given their lives for 
Monsieur Fouquet.” 

“They have given them, monsieur,” said the King. 

“That is true; but uselessly, by good luck, which was not their 
intention.” 

“How much money had these men fraudulently obtained?” 

“Ten millions, perhaps; of which six have been confiscated.” 

“And is that money in my coffers?” said the King, with a 
certain air of repugnance. 

“It is there, sire; but this confiscation, whilst threatening M. 
Fouquet, has not touched him.” 

“You conclude, then, M. Colbert ” 

“That if M. Fouquet has raised against your Majesty a troop 
of factious rioters to extricate his friends from punishment, he will 
raise an army when he shall have to extricate himself from punish- 
ment.” 

The King darted at his confidant one of those looks which 
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resemble the red fire of a stormy flash of lightning, one of those 
looks which illuminate the darkness of the deepest consciences. 
“I am astonished,” said he, ‘^that, thinking such things of M. 
Fouquet, you did not come to give me your counsels thereupon.” 

‘‘Counsels upon what, sire?” 

“Tell me, in the first place, clearly and precisely, what you 
think, M. Colbert.” 

“I think, sire, that M. Fouquet, not satisfied with attracting 
all the money to himself, as M. Mazarin did, and by that means 
depriving your Majesty of one part of your power, still wishes to 
attract to himself all the friends of easy life and pleasures, — of 
what idlers call poetry, and politicians, corruption. I think that, 
by holding the subjects of your Majesty in pay, he trespasses upon 
the royal prerogative, and cannot, if this continues so, be long in 
placing your Majesty among the weak and obscure.” 

“How would you qualify all these projects, M. Colbert?” 

“They are called crimes of Use majesU.^^ 

“And what is done to criminals guilty of Use majeste?^* 

“They are arrested, tried, and punished.” 

“You arc quite sure that M. Fouquet has conceived the idea of 
the crime you impute to him?” 

“ 1 can say more, sire ; there is evident, palpable, material proof 
of treason.” 

“And what is that?” 

“I have just learnt that M. Fouquet is fortifying Belle-Isle.” 

“Ah, indeed! Are you sure?” 

“Perfectly. Do you know, sire, what soldiers there arc at 
Belle-Isle?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“I am ignorant, likewise, sire; I should therefore propose to 
your Majesty to send somebody to Belle-Isle.” 

“Who?” 

“Me, for instance.” 

“And what would you do at Belle-Isle?” 

“Inform myself whether, after the example of the ancient 
feudal lords, M. Fouquet was cmbattlementing his walls.” 

“And with what purpose could he do that?” 

“With the purpose of defending himself some day against his 
King.” 

“But, if it be thus, M. Colbert,” said Louis, “we must immedi- 
ately do as you say; M. Fouc]uet must be arrested.” 

“That is impossible.” 

“I thought I had already told you, monsieur, that I suppressed 
that word in my service.” 
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“The service of your Majesty cannot prevent M. Fouquet from 
being Minister of Finance. In consequence of holding that post, 
he has for him all the parliament, as he has all the army by his 
largesses, all literature by his favours, and all the noblesse by his 
presents.” 

“That is to say, then, that I can do nothing against M. Fou- 
quet?” ^ 

“Absolutely nothing, at least at present, sire.” \ 

“You are a sterile counsellor, M, Colbert.” \ 

“Oh, no, sire; for I will not confine myself to pointing out the 
peril to your Maje’sty.” \ 

“Gome, then, where shall we begin to undermine the Colossus; 
let us see ;” and His Majesty began to laugh with bitterness. 

“He has grown great by money; kill him by money. Ruin him, 
sire, that is the way.” 

“But how?” 

“Occasions will not be wanting; take advantage of all 
occasions.” 

“Point them out to me.” 

“Here is one at once. His Royal Highness Monsieur is about to 
be married, his nuptials must be magnificent. That is a good 
occasion for your Majesty to demand a million of M. Fouquet. 
M. Fouquet, who pays twenty thousand livres down when he 
need not pay more than five thousand, will easily find that million 
when your Majesty shall demand it.” 

“That is all very well ; I will demand it,” said Louis. 

“If your Majesty will sign this order, I will have the money 
taken myself.” And Colbert pushed a paper before the King, and 
presented a pen to him. 

At that moment the usher opened the door and announced the 
Minister of Finance. Louis turned pale, Colbert let the pen fall, 
and drew back from the King, over whom he extended his black 
wings of a bad angel. The surintendant made his entrance like a 
man of the court, to whom a single glance was sufficient to make 
him appreciate his situation. That situation was not very encourag- 
ing for Fouquet, whatever might be the consciousness of his 
strength. The small black eye of Colbert, dilated by envy, and 
limpid eye of Louis XIV., inflamed by anger, signalled a pressing 
danger. Fouquet had only to interrogate the silence which his 
arrival had produced ; he found it big with menacing revelations. 
The King allowed him quite time enough to advance as far as the 
middle of the chamber. His adolescent modesty commanded this 
forbearance of the moment, Fouquet boldly seized the opportunity. 

“Sire,” said he, “I was impatient to see your Majesty.” 
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“What for?’* asked Louis. 

“To announce some good news to you.” 

Colbert, in grandeur of person, less largeness of heart, resembled 
Fouquet in many points. The same penetration, the same know- 
ledge of men. Moreover, that great power of contraction which 
giv^s to hypocrites time to reflect, and gather themselves to lake 
a spring. He guessed that Fouquet was going to meet the blow he 
was about to deal him. His eyes sparkled. 

“What news?” asked the King. Fouquet placed a roll of papers 
on the table. 

“Let your Majesty have the goodness to cast*your eyes over this 
workj” said he. The King slowly unfolded the paper. 

“Plans?” said he. “And what are these plans?” 

“A new fortification, sire.” 

“Ah, ah ! ” said the King, “you amuse yourself with tactics and 
strategies then, M. Fouquet?” • 

“I occupy myself with everything that may be useful to the 
reign of your Majesty,” replied Fouquet. 

“Beautiful descriptions!” said the King, looking at the design, 

“Your Majesty comprehends, without doubt,” said Fouquet, 
bending over the paper; “here is the circle of the walls, here are 
the forts, there the advanced works.” 

“And what do I see here, monsieur?” 

“The sea.” 

“And what is then this place of which you show me the plan?” 

“Sire, it is Belle-Isle-en-Mer,” replied Fouquet, with simplicity. 

At this word, at this name, Colbert made so marked a move- 
ment, that the King turned round to enforce the necessity for 
reserve. Fouquet did not appear to be the least in the world 
concerned by the movement of Colbert, or the King’s signal. 

“Monsieur,” continued Louis, “you have then fortified Belle- 
Isle?” 

“Yes, sire; and I have brought the plan and the accounts to 
your Majesty,” replied Fouquet; “I have expended sixteen 
hundred thousand livres in this operation.” 

“What to do?” replied Louis coldly, having taken the initiative 
from a malicious look of the intendant. 

“For an aim very easy to seize,” replied Fouquet. “Your 
Majesty was on cool terms with Great Britain.” 

“Yes; but since the restoration of King Charles II., I have 
formed an alliance with him.” 

“A month since, sire, your Majesty has truly said; but it is 
more than six months since the fortifications of Belle-Isle have 
been begun.” 
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“Then they have become useless.” 

“Sire, fortifications are never useless, I fortified Belle-Isle 
against MM. Monk and Lambert, and all those London citizens 
who were playing at soldiers. Belle-Isle will be ready , fortified 
against the Dutch, against whom cither England or your/ Majesty 
cannot fail to make war.” 1 

The King was again silent, and looked under at Colbert^ “Belle- 
Isle, I believe,” added Louis, “is yours, M. Fouquet?” , 

“No, sire; your Majesty’s.” 

Colbert was seized with as much terror as if a gulf had Opened 
beneath his feet. Louis started with admiration, either at the\gcnius 
or the devotion of Fouquet. 

“Explain yourself, monsieur,” said he. 

“ Nothing more easy, sire ; Belle-Isle is one of my estates : I have 
fortified it at my own expense. But as nothing in the world can 
oppose a subject making a humble present to his King, I offer your 
Majesty the proprietorship of the estate, of which you will leave 
me the usufruct. Belle-Isle, as a place of war, ought to be occupied 
by the King. Your Majesty will be able, henceforth, to keep a safe 
garrison there.” 

Colbert felt almost sinking down upon the floor. To keep himself 
from falling, he was obliged to hold by the columns of the wains- 
coting. 

“This is a piece of great skill in the art of war that you have 
exhibited here, monsieur,” said Louis. 

“Sire, the initiative did not come from me,” replied Fouquet ; 
“many officers have inspired me with it. The plans themselves 
have been made by one of the most distinguished engineers, M. du 
Vallon.” 

“M. du Vallon?” resumed Louis, “I do not know him. It is 
jnuch to be lamented, M. Colbert,” continued he, “that I do not 
know the names of the men of talent who do honour to my reign.” 
And while saying these words he turned towards Colbert. The 
latter felt himself crushed, the sweat flowed from his brow, no 
word presented itself to his lips, lie suffered an inexpressible 
martyrdom. “You will recollect th&t name,” added Louis XIV. 

Colbert bowed, but was paler than his ruffles of Flemish lace. 
Fouquet continued, — 

“The masonries are of Roman mastic ; tlie architects have com- 
posed it for me after the best accounts of antiquity.” 

“And the cannons?” asked Louis. 

“ Oh ! sire, that concerns your Majesty ; it did not become me to 
place cannon in my own house, unless your Majesty had told me 
it was yours.” 
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Louis began to float undetermined between the hatred which 
this so powerful man inspired him with, and the pity he felt for 
that other man, so cast down, who seemed to him the counterfeit 
of the former. But the consciousness of his kingly duty prevailed 
over the feelings of the man, and he stretched out his finger to the 
paper. 

‘‘It must have cost you a great deal of money to carry these 
plans into execution,” said he, 

“I believe I liad the honour of telling your Majesty the 
amount?” 

“Repeat it, if you please, I have forgotten il.” 

“Sixteen hundred thousand livres.” 

“Sixteen hundred thousand livres? you arc enormously rich, 
monsieur.” 

“It is your Majesty who is rich, since Belle-Isle is yours.” 

“Yes, thank you ; but however rich.1 may be, M. Fouquet ” 

The King stopped. 

“Well, sire?” asked the surintendant. 

“I foresee the moment when I shall want money.” 

“You sire? And at what moment, then?” 

“To-morrow, for example.” 

“Will your Majesty do me the honour to explain yourself?” 

“My brother is going to marry the Princess of England.” 

“Well, sire.” 

“Well, I ought to give the young Princess a reception worthy of 
the granddaughter of Henry IV.” 

“That is but just, sire.” 

“Then I shall want money,” 

“No doubt.” 

“1 shall want .” Louis hesitated. The sum he was going to 

demand was the same that he had been obliged to refuse Charles 
II. He turned towards Colbert, that he might give the blow. 

“I shall want to-morrow,” repeated he, looking at Colbert. 

“A million,” said the latter bluntly; delighted to take his 
revenge. Fouquet turned his back upon the intendant to listen 
to the King. He did not at all turn round, but waited till the King 
repeated, or rather murmured, “a million.” 

“ Oh ! sire,” replied Fouquet disdainfully, “ a million ! What will 
your Majesty do with a million?” 

“It appears to me, nevertheless ” said Louis XIV. 

“That is not more than is spent at the nuptials of one of the 
most petty princes of Germany.” 

“Monsieur!” 

“Your Majesty must have two millions at least. The horses 
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alone would run away with five hundred thousand livres, I shall 
have the honour of sending your Majesty sixteen hundred thousand 
livres this evening.” 

“How,” said the King, “sixteen hundred thousand livres?” 

“Look, sire,” replied Fouquet, without even turning Itowards 
Colbert, “I know that that wants four hundred thousarm livres 
of the two millions. But the Financial Secretary” (pointing over 
his shoulder to Colbert, who, if possible, became paler, pehind 
him) “has in his coffers nine hundred thousand livres of mine.” 

The King turned round to look at Colbert. \ 

‘ ‘ But ’ ’ said ‘the latter. \ 

“Monsieur,” continued Fouquet, still speaking indirectly to 
Colbert, “monsieur has received, a week ago, sixteen hundred 
thousand livres; he has paid a hundred thousand livres to the 
guards, sixty-four thousand livres to hospitals, twenty-five thousand 
to the Swiss, a hundred and thirty thousand to provisions, a 
thousand for arms, ten thousand for incidental expenses.; I do not 
err, then, in reckoning upon nine hundred thousand livres that are 
left.” Then turning towards Colbert, like a disdainful he^d of 
office towards his inferior, “Take care, monsieur,” said he, “that 
those nine hundred thousand livres be remitted to His Majesty 
this evening, in gold.” 

“But,” said the King, “ that will make two millions five huncjred 
thousand livres.” 

“Sire, the five hundred thousand livres over may serve as 
pocket money for His Royal Highness. You understand. Monsieur 
Colbert, this evening before eight o’clock.” 

And with these words, bowing respectfully to the King, the 
minister made his exit backwards, without honouring with a single 
look the envious man, whose head he had just half-shaved. 
Colbert tore his ruffles to pieces in his rage, and bit his lips till they 
bled. 

Fouquet had not passed the door of the cabinet, when an usher, 
pushing by him, exclaimed: “A courier from Bretagne for His 
Majesty.” 

“M. d’Herblay was right,” munfiUred Fouquet, pulling out his 
watch; “an hour and fifty-five minutes. It was quite true.” 
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IN WHICH D^ARTAGNAN FINISHES BY AT LENGTH PLACING 
HIS HAND UPON HIS CAPTAIN’s COMMISSION 

The reader guesses beforehand whom the usher announced in 
announcing the messenger from Bretagne. This messenger was 
easily recognised. It was d’Artagnan, his clothes dusty, his face 
inflamed, his hair dripping with sweat, his legS stiff; he lifted his 
feet paiitfully the height of each step upon which resounded the 
ring of his bloody spurs. He perceived in the doorway he was 
passing through the Minister of Finance coming out. Fouquet 
bowed with a smile to him who, an hour before, was bringing him 
ruin and death. D’ Artagnan found in*his goodness of heart and in 
his ineidiaustible vigour of body, enough presence of mind to 
remember the kind reception of this man; he bowed then, also 
much more from benevolence and compassion, than from respect. 
He felt upon his lips the word which had so many times been 
repeated to the Due de Guise : “ Fly.’^ But to pronounce that word 
would have been to betray his cause ; to speak that word in the 
cabinet of the King, and before an usher, would have been to 
ruin himself gratuitously, and coidd save nobody. D’ Artagnan then 
contented himself with bowing to Fouquet, and entered. At this 
monient the King floated between the joy the last words of 
Fouquet had given him, and the pleasure at the return of d*Arta- 
gnan. Without being a courtier, d* Artagnan had a glance as sure 
and as rapid as if he had been one. He read, on his entrance, 
devouring humiliation on the countenance of Colbert. He even 
heard the King say these words to Jiim, — 

‘‘Ah ! Monsieur Colbert ; you have then nine hundred thousand 
livres in your possession.” Colbert, suffocated, bowed, but made no 
rejjly. All this scene entered into the mind of d’ Artagnan, by the 
eyes and ears, at once. The first word of Louis to his musketeer, as 
if he wished it to be in opposition to what he was saying at the 
moment, was a kind “good-day.” His second was to send away 
Colbert. The latter left the King’s cabinet, livid and tottering, 
whilst d’ Artagnan twisted up the ends of his moustache. 

“ I love to see one of my servants in this disorder,” said the King, 
admiring the martial stains upon the clothes of his envoy, 

‘T thought, sire, my presence at the Louvre was sufficiently 
urgent to excuse my presenting myself thus before you.” 

“You bring me great news, then, monsieur.” 
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“Sire, the thing is this, in two words. Belle-Isle is fortified, 
admirably fortified ; Belle-Isle has a double line of walls, a citadel, 
two detached forts; its port contains three corsairs; and the side 
batteries only wait for their cannon.” < 

“I know all that, monsieur,” replied the King. j 

“Whatl your Majesty knows all that?” replied the meteketeer, 
stupefied. \ 

“ I have the plan of the fortifications of Beile-Isle,” said th^ King. 

“Your Majesty has the plan?” 

“Here it is.” \ 

“ It is really it, ^re, and I saw a similar one on the spot.” 

The brow of d’Artagnan became clouded. “Ah! 1 understand 
all. Your Majesty has not trusted to me alone, but has sent some 
other person,” said he, in a reproachful tone. 

“Of what importance is the manner, monsieur, in which I have 
learnt what I know, so that*! do know it?” 

“Sire, sire,” said the musketeer, without seeking even to conceal 
his dissatisfaction; “but I must be permitted to say to your 
Majesty, that it is not worth while to make me use such speed, to 
risk twenty times the breaking of my neck, to salute me on my 
arrival with such intelligence. Sire, when people are not trusted, or 
are deemed insuflicient, they should not be employed.” And 
d’Artagnan, with a movement perfectly military, stamped with 
his foot, and left upon the floor dust stained with blood. The King 
looked at him, inwardly enjoying his first triumph. 

“Monsieur,” said he, at the expiration of a minute, “not only is 
Bclle-IsJe known to me, but, still further, Belle-Isle is mine.” 

“That is well 1 that is well, sire, I ask no more,” replied d’Ar- 
tagnan. “My discharge.” 

“What! your discharge?” 

“Without doubt. I am too proud to eat the bread of the King 
without gaining it, or rather by gaining it badly. My discharge, 
sire!” 

“You arc angry, monsieur?” 

“I have reason — mordiotix! I am ^irty-two hours in the saddle, 
I ride night and day, I perform prodigies of speed, I arrive stiff 
as the corpse of a man who has been hung — and another arrives 
before me! Come, sire, I am a fool! My discharge, sire!” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said Louis, leaning his white hand 
upon the dusty arm of the musketeer, “what I tell you will not 
at all affect that which I promised you. A word given, a word 
should be kept.” And the King going straight to his table, opened 
a drawer and took out a folded paper. “Here is your commission 
of captain of musketeers ; you have won it, Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 
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D’Artagnan opened the paper eagerly, and looked at it twice. 
He could scarcely believe his eyes. 

“And this commission is given you,” continued the King, “not 
only on account of your journey to Belle-Isle, but, moreover, for 
your brave intervention at the Place de Greve. There, likewise, you 
served me valiantly.” 

“Ah, ah!” said d’Artagnan, without his self-command being 
able to prevent a certain redness mounting to his eyes, “you know 
that also, sire?” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

The King possessed a piercing glance and an infallible judgment, 
when it was his object to read a conscience. “You have something 
to say,” said he to the musketeer, “something to say which you 
do not say. Gome, speak freely, monsieur; you know that I told 
you, once for all, that you are to be quite frank with me.” 

“Well, sire 1 what I have to say is this, that I would prefer being 
made captain of musketeers for having charged a battery at the 
head of my company or taken a city, than for causing two wretches 
to be hung.” 

“Is that quite true that you tell me?” 

“And why should your Majesty suspect me of dissimulation, I 
ask?” 

“Because I know you well, monsieur; you cannot repent of 
having drawn your sword for me.” 

“Well, in that your Majesty is deceived, and greatly; yes, I do 
repent of having drawn my sword on account of the results that 
action produced ; the poor men who were hung, sire, were neither 
your enemies nor mine ; and they could not defend themselves.” 

The King preserved silence for a moment. “And your com- 
panion, M. d’Artagnan, does he partake of your repentance?” 

‘ ‘ My companion ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, you were not alone, I have been told.” 

“No, sire, no;” said d’Artagnan, blushing at the idea that the 
King might have a suspicion that he, d’Artagnan, had wished to 
engross to himself all the glory that belonged to Raoul; “no. 
Mordioux! and as your Majesty says, I had a companion, and a 
good companion, too. Oh ! your Majesty must accept my compli- 
ments, you are as well informed of things out of doors as with 
things within. It is M. Colbert who makes all these fine reports to 
the King.” 

“M. Colbert had said nothing but good of you, M. d’Artagnan, 
and he would have met witli a bad reception if he had come to tell 
me anything else.” 

“That is fortunate!” 
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*‘But he also said much good of that young man/* 

“And with justice,” said the musketeer. 

“In short, it appears that tl^is young man is a brave,” said 
Louis, in order to sharpen the sentiment which he mistook f(j>r envy, 
“A brave! Yes, sire,” repeated d’Artagnan, delighted on his 
part to direct the King’s attention to Raoul. \ • 

“Do you know his name?” \ 

“I have known him nearly five-and-twenty years, sire.”* 
“Why, he is scarcely twenty-five years old 1 ” cried the King. 
“Well, sire ! I have known him ever since his birth, that wall.” 
“Do you affirm ‘that?” 

“Sire,” said d’Artagnan, “your Majesty questions me with a 
mistrust in which I recognise another character than your own. M. 
Colbert, who has so well informed you, has he not forgotten to tell 
you that this young man is the son of my most intimate friend?” 
“The Vicomte de Brageldnne is?” 

“ Certainly, sire. The father of the Vicomte de Bragelonne is M. 
le Comte de la F^re, who so powerfully assisted in the restoration 
of King]^Charles II. Bragelonne is of a valiant race, sire.” 

“Then he is the son of that nobleman who came to me, or 
rather to M. Mazarin, on the part of King Charles II., to offer me 
his alliance?” 

“Exactly, sire,” 

“And the Comte de la F^re is a brave, say ybu? ” 

“Sire, he is a man who has drawn his sword more times for the 
King, your father, than there are, at present, days in the happy 
life of your Majesty.” 

It was Louis XIV. who now bit his lips in his turn. 

“That is well, M. d’Artagnan, very well ! And M. le^Comte de la 
F^re is your friend, say you?” 

“For about forty years; yes, sire. Your Majesty may see that I 
do not speak to you of yesterday,” 

“Should you be glad to see this young man, M. d’Artagnan?” 
“Delighted, sire.” 

The King touched his bell, and an usher appeared. “Call M. de 
Bragelonne,” said the King. 

“Ah I ah ! he is here?” said d’Artagnan. 

“He is on guard to-day, at the Louvre, with the company of the 
gentlemen of Monsieur le Prince.” 

The King had scarcely ceased speaking, when Raoul presented 
himself, and, on seeing d’Artagnan, smiled on him with that 
charming smile which is only found upon the lips of youth. 

“Come, come,” said d’Artagnan familiarly to Raoul, “the King 
will allow you to embrace me; only tell His Majesty you thank him.” 
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Raoul bowed so gracefully, that Louis, to whom all superior 
qualities were pleasing when they did not affect anything against 
his own, admired his beauty, strength, and modesty. 

“Monsieur,** said the King, addressing Raoul, “I have asked 
Monsieur le Prince to be kind enough to give you up to me; I 
have received his reply, and you belong to me from this morning. 
Monsieur le Prince was a good master, but I hope you will not lose 
by the change.** 

“Yes, yes, Raoul, be*satisfied ; the King has some good in him,** 
said d’Artagnan, who had fathomed the character of Louis, and 
who played with his self-love within certain limits; always 
observing, be it understood, the proprieties, and flattering, even 
when he appeared to be bantering. 

, “ Sire,” said Bragelonne, with a voice soft and musical, and with 
the natural and easy elocution he inherited from his father ; “ Sire, 
it is not from to-day that I belong lo*your Majesty.” 

“Oh! no, I know,’* said the King; “you mean your enterprise 
of the Grfeve. That day, you were truly mine, monsieur.” 

“Sire, it is not of that day, I would speak; it would not become 
me to refer to so paltry a service in the presence of such a man as M. 
d*Artagnan. I would speak of a circumstance which created an 
epoch in my life, and which consecrated me, from the age of 
sixteen, to the devoted service of your Majesty.’* 

“Ah 1 ah ! ” said the King, “what is that circumstance? Tell me, 
monsieur.” 

“This is it, sire. — ^When I was setting out on my first campaign, 
that is to say, to join the army of Monsieur le Prince, M. le Comte 
de la Fere came to conduct me as far as Saint-Denis, where the 
remains of King Louis XIII. wait, upon the lowest steps of the 
funereal basiliqtie, a successor, whom will not send him, I hope, 

for many years. Then he made me swear upon the ashes of our 
masters, to serve royalty, represented by you — incarnate in you, 
sire — to serve it in word, in thought, and in action. I swore, and 
God and the dead were witnesses to my oath. During ten years, 
sire, I have not so often as I desired had occasion to keep it. 1 am a 
soldier of your Majesty, and nothing else; and, on calling me 
nearer to you, I do not change my master. I only change my 
garrison.** 

Raoul was silent, and bowed. Louis still listened after he ha4 
done speaking. 

MordiouxP^ cried d’Artagnan, “that is well spoken! is it not, 
your Majesty? A good race I a noble race I **• 

“Yes,” murmured the agitated King, without, however, daring 
to manifest his emotion, for it had no other cause than the contact 
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With a nature eminently aristocratic, “Yes, monsieur, you say 
truly ; — wherever you were, you were the King’s. But in changing 
your garrison, believe me, you will find an advancement of which 
you are worthy.” * , 

Raoul saw that there stopped what the King had to say to him. 
And with the perfect tact, which characterised his refined mature, 
he bowed and retired. \ 

“Is there anything else, monsieur, of which you have to inform 
me?” said the King, when he found himself again alont with 
d’Artagnan. \ 

“ Yes, sire, and I kept that news for the last, for it is sad, and will 
clothe European royalty in mourning.” 

“What do you tell me?” 

“ Sire, in passing through Blois, a word, a sad word, echoed from 
the palace, struck my ear.” 

“In truth, you terrify mo, M. d’Artagnan!” 

“Sire, this word was pronounced to me by a huntsman, who 
wore a crape on his jarni.” 

“My uncle, Gaston of Orleans, perhaps?” 

“Sire, he has rendered his last sigh.” 

“And I was not warned of it ! ” cried the King, whose royal 
susceptibility saw an insult in the absence of this intelligence. 

“Oh! do not be angry, sire,” said d’Artagnan; “neither the 
couriers of Paris, nor the couriers of the whole world, can travel 
with your servant ; the courier from Blois will not be here these 
two hours, and he rides well, I assure you, seeing that I only passed 
him on the other side of Orleans.” 

“My uncle Gaston,” murmured Louis, pressing his hand to his 
brow, and comprising in those three words all that his memory 
recalled of that name of opposite sentiments. 

“Eh! yes, sire, it is thus,” said d’Artagnan, philosophically 
replying to the royal thought, “it is thus the past flies away.” 

“That is true, monsieur, that is true; but there remains for us, 
thank God ! the future ; and we will try to make it not too dark.” 

“I feel confidence in your Majesty on that head,” said d’Arta- 
gnan, bowing, “and now ” 

“You are right, monsieur ; I had forgotten the hundred leagues 
you have just ridden. Go, monsieur, take care of one of the best 
of soldiers, and when you have reposed a little, come and place 
yourself at my orders.” 

“Sire, absent or present, I always am so.” 

D’Artagnan boweS and retired. Then, as if he had only come 
from Fontainebleau, he quickly traversed the Louvre to rejoin 
Bragelonne. 
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Whilst the wax-lights were burning in the Castle of Blois, around 
the inanimate body of Gaston of Orleans, that last representative 
of the past ; whilst the citizens of the city were making his epitaph, 
which was far from being a panegyric; whilst the Dowager- 
Duchess, no longer remembering that in her >a3ung days she had 
loved that senseless corpse to such a degree as to fly the paternal 
palace for his sake, was making, within twenty paces of the funeral 
apartment, her little calculations of interest and her little sacrifices 
of pride; other interests and other prides were in agitation in all 
the parts of the castle into which a Jiving soul could penetrate. 
Neither the lugubrious sounds of the bells, nor the voices of the 
chanters, nor the splendour of the wax-lights through the windows, 
nor the preparations for the funeral, had the power to divert the 
attention of two persons, placed at a window of the interior court. 
These two persons, so occupied, not by the death of the Duke, but 
by the conversation which was the consequence of that death, these 
two persons were a young woman and a young man. The latter 
personage, a man of from twenty-five to twenty-six years of age, 
with a mien sometimes lively and sometimes dull, making good 
use of two immensely large eyes, shaded with long eyelashes, was 
short of stature and brown of skin ; he smiled with an enormous, 
but well-furnished mouth, and his pointed chin, which appeared 
to enjoy a mobility which nature does not ordinarily grant to that 
portion of the countenance, leant from time to time very lovingly 
towards his interlocutrix, who, we must say, did not always draw 
back so rapidly as strict propriety had a right to require. The young 
girl — we know her, for we have already seen her — the young girl 
presented a singular mixture of slyness and reflection; she was 
charming when she laughed, beautiful when she became serious ; 
but, let us hasten to say, she was more frequently charming than 
beautiful. The two persons appeared to have attained the culmin- 
ating point of a discussion — half-bantering, half-serious. 

“Now, Monsieur Malicorne,” said the young girl, “does it, at 
length, please you that we should talk reasonably? Say what you 
have to tell me.” 

“Monsieur is dead.” 

“Ah, peste! there’s news ! And where do you come from, to be 
able to tell us that?” 
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**I come from Orleans, mademoiselle.” 

“And is that all the news you bring?” 

“Ah, no; I am come to tell^you that Madame Henrietta of 
England is coming to marry His Majesty’s brother.” i 

“Indeed, Malicome, you are insupportable with your [news of 
the last century. Now, mind, if you persist in this bad habit of 
laughing at people, I will have you turned out. You kno^ that I 
am anxious to have that commission of l^y of honour, \yhich I 
have been foolish enough to ask of you, and you do not usie your 
credit.” \ 

“Who, I?” Mahcorne cast down his eyes, joined his hands, and 
assumed his sullen air. “And what credit can the poor clerk of a 
procureur have, pray?” 

“Your father has not twenty thousand livres a year for nothing, 
M. Malicome.” 

“A provincial fortune, M^tdemoiselle de Montalais.” 

’‘Your father is not in the secrets of Monsieur le Prince for 
nothing.” 

“An advantage which is confined to lending monseigneur 
money.” 

“In a word, you are not the most cunning young fellow in the 
province for nothing.” 

“You flatter me ; since I maintain that I have no credit, and you 
maintain I have.” 

“Well, then, — my commission?” 

‘ ‘ Well, — ^your commission ? ’ * 

“Shall I have it, or shall I not?” 

“You shall have it.” 

“Ay, but when?” 

“When you like.” 

“Where is it, then?” 

“In my pocket.” 

“How — ^in your pocket?” 

“Yes/’ And, with a smile, Malicome drew from his pocket a 
letter, upon which Montalais seized ^ a prey, and which she read 
with avidity. As she read, her face brightened. 

“Malicome,” cried she, after having read it, “in truth, you are 
a good lad.” 

‘ ‘ What for, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Because you might have been paid for this commission, and 
you have not.” And she burst into a loud laugh, thinking to put 
the clerk out of countenance ; but Malicome sustained the attack 
bravely, 

“I do not understand you,” said he. It was now Montalais who 
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was disconcerted in her turn. have declared my sentiments to 
you,’* continued Malicome. ‘‘You have told me three times, 
laughing all the while, that you did not love me ; you have em- 
braced me once without laughing* and that is all I want.” 

“Ail?” said the proud and coquettish Montalais, in a tone 
through which wounded pride was visible. 

“Absolutely all, mademoiselle,” replied Malicorne. 

“Ah ! ” — And this mgnosy liable indicated as much anger as the 
young man might have expected gratitude. He shook his head 
quietly. 

‘ ‘ Listen, Montalais,’ * said he, without heedingVhether that fami- 
liarity pleased his mistress or not ; “ let us not dispute about it.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because during the year which I have known you, you might 
have had me turned out of doors twenty times if I did not please 
you.” • 

“Indeed; and on what account should I have had you turned 
out?” , 

“Because I have been sufficiently impertinent for that.” 

“Oh, that, yes, that’s true.” 

“ You see plainly that you are forced to avow it,” said Malicorne. 

‘ ‘ Monsieur Malicorne ! ” 

“ Don’t let us be angry ; if you have retained me, then, it has not 
been without cause.” 

“It is not, at least, because I love you,” cried Montalais. 

“Granted. I will even say that, at this moment, I am certain 
that you execrate me. Well, on my part, I detest you.” 

“Ah, I take the act.” 

“Take it. You find me brutal and foolish; on my part I find 
you with a harsh voice, and your face distorted with anger. At this 
moment you would allow yourself to be thrown out of that window 
rather than allow me to kiss the tip of your finger; I would 
precipitate myself from the top of the balcony -rather than touch 
the Item of your robe. But, in five minutes, you will love me, and I 
shall adore you. Oh, it is just so.” 

“Coxcomb!” 

“And then, that is not the true reason. You stand in need of me, 
Aure, and I of you. When it pleases you to be gay, I make you 
laugh ; when it suits me to be loving, I look at you. I have given 
you a commission of lady of honour which you wished for ; you 
will give me, presently, something I wish for.” 

“I will?” 

“Yes, you will; but at this moment, my dear Aure, I declare 
to you that I wish for absolutely nothing; so be at ease.” 
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“You are a frightful man, Malicorne; I was going to rejoice 
at getting this commission, and thus you take away all my joy.” 

“Good ; there is no time lost, you will rejoice when I am gone.” 

“Go, then; and after ” j 

“So be it ; but, in the first place, a piece of advice. Resume your 
good humour, you are ugly when you pout.” \ 

“Oh, Malicorne! Bad-hearted man!” ' 

“Oh, Montalais! Ungrateful girl!” » ' 

The young man leant with his elbow upon the windovf-frame ; 
Montalais took a book and opened it. Malicorne st(\od up, 
brushed lik hat with his sleeve, smoothed down his black doublet ; 
Montalais, though pretending to read, looked at him out of the 
corner of her eye. 

“Good !” cried she, quite furious; “he has assumed his respect- 
ful air — and he will pout for a week.” 

“A fortnight, mademoisefte,” said Malicorne, bowing. 

Montalais lifted up her little doubled fist. “ Monster !” said she ; 
“oh ! that I were a man !” 

“What would you do to me?” 

“I would strangle you.” 

“Ah! very well, then,” said Malicorne; “I believe I begin to 
desire something.” 

“And what do you desire. Monsieur Demon? That I should 
lose my soul from anger?” 

Malicorne was rolling his hat respectfully between his fingers ; 
but, all at once, he let fall his hat, seized the young girl by the 
two shoulders, pulled her towards him, and applied to her lips 
two other very warm lips for a man pretending to so much 
indifference. Aure would have cried out, but the cry was stifled 
in the kiss. Nervous and apparently angry, the young girl pushed 
Malicorne against the wall. 

“Good!” said Malicorne philosophically, “that’s enough for 
six weeks. Adieu, mademoiselle, accept my very humble saluta- 
tion.” And he made three steps towards the door. 

“Well ! no, — you shall not go !” cxied Montalais, stamping with 
her little foot. “Stay where you arc! I order you! Am I not 
mistress?” 

“Of my heart and soul, without a doubt.” 

“A pretty property ! ma foi! The soul is silly and the heart dry.” 

“Beware, Montalais, I know you,” said Malicorne; “you are 
going to fall in love with your humble servant.” 

“Well, yes!” said she, hanging round his neck with childish 
indolence, rather than with loving abandonment. “Well, yes! for 
I must thank you at least.” 
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“And for what?’’ 

“For the commission ; is it not my whole future?” 

“And all mine.” Montalais lopked at him. 

“It is frightful,” said she, “that one can never guess whether 
you are speaking seriously or not.” 

“I cannot speak more seriously. I was going to Paris, you are 
going there, we are going there.” 

“And so it was foe that motive only you have served me; 
selfish fellow!” 

“What would you have me say, Aurc; I cannot live without 
you.” 

“Well! in truth, it is just so with me; you are, nevertheless, it 
must be confessed, a very bad-hcarted young man.” 

“Aure, my dear Aure, take care 1 if you take to calling names 
again you know the efl'cet they produce upon me, and I shall 
adore you.” And so saying, Malicbme drew' the young girl a 
second time towards him. But at that instant a step resounded on 
the staircase. The young people were so close, that they would have 
been surprised in the arms of each other, if Montalais had not 
violently pushed Malicorne, with his back against the door, just 
then opening. A loud cry, followed by angry reproaches, im- 
mediately resounded. It was Madame de Saint-Remy who uttered 
the cry and proffered the angry words. The unlucky Malicorne 
almost crushed her between the wall and the door she was coming 
in at. 

“ It is again that good-for-nothing ! ” cried the old lady. “Always 
here!” 

“Ah, madamel” replied Malicorne, in a respectful tone; “it is 
eight long days since I was here.” 


78 

IN WHICH FRIEND HELPS FRIEND 

Behind Madame de Saint-Remy came up Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re. She heard the explosion of maternal anger, and as she 
divined the cause of it, she entered the chamber trembling, and 
perceived the unlucky Malicorne, whose woeful countenance 
might have softened or set laughing whoever might have observed 
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it coolly. He had promptly intrenched himself behind a large chair, 
as if to avoid the first attacks of Madame de Saint-Remy ; he had 
no hopes of prevailing with Words, for she spoke louder than he, 
and without stopping ; but he reckoned upon the eloquencd of his 
gestures. The old lady would neither listen to nor see anything ; 
Malicorne had long been one of her antipathies. But her anger was 
too great not to overflow from Malicorne on to his acconlplice. 
Mbntalais had her turn. 

‘‘And you, mademoiselle; and you, may you not be certkin I 
shall inform Madame of what is going on in the apartment of one 
of her ladies of honour? 

“Oh, dear mother!” cried Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, “for 
mercy’s sake, spare ” 

“Hold your tongue, mademoiselle, and do not uselessly trouble 
yourself to intercede for unworthy subjects ; that a young maid 
of honour like you should be Subjected to a bad example is, certes, 
a misfortune great enough; but that you should sanction it by 
your indulgence is what I will not allow.” 

“But in truth,” said Montalais, rebelling again, “I do not know 
under what pretence you treat me thus. I am doing no harm, I 
suppose?” 

“And that great good-for-nothing, mademoiselle,” resumed 
Madame de Saint-Remy, pointing to Malicorne, “is he here to 
do any good, I ask you?” 

“He is neither here for good nor harm, madame; he comes to 
see nie, that is all.” 

“It is all very well! all very well!” said the old lady. “Her 
Royal Highness shall be informed of it, and she will judge.” 

“At all events, I do not see why,” replied Montalais, “it should 
be forbidden that M. Malicorne should have intentions towards 
me, if his intentions are honourable.” 

“Honourable intentions with such a face!” cried Madame de 
Saint-Remy. 

“I thank you, in the name of my face, madame,” said Mali- 
corne. — 

“Gome, my daughter, come,” continued Madame de Saint- 
Remy; “we will go and inform Madame that at the very moment 
she is weeping for her husband, at the moment when we are all 
weeping for a master in this old castle of Blois, the abode of grief, 
there are people who amuse themselves with rejoicing.” 

“Oh!” cried both the accused, with one voice. 

“A maid of honour! a maid of honour!” cried the old lady, 
lifting her hands towards heaven. 

“Well! there you are mistaken, madame,” said Montalais, 
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highly exasperated; “I am no longer a maid of honour, of 
Madame’s, at least.” 

“Have you given in your -resignation, mademoiselle? That is 
well! I cannot but applaud such a determination, and I do 
applaud it.” 

“I do not give in my resignation^ madame; I take another 
service, that is all.” 

“In the family of s^me lawyer or tradesman?” asked Madame 
dc Saint-Remy disdainfully. 

“Please to learn, madame, that I am not a girl to serve either 
lawyers or tradespeople, and that instead of1:he miserable court 
at wliich you vegetate, I am going to reside in a court almost 
royal.” 

“Ah I ah I a royal court,” said Madame de Saint-Remy, forcing 
a laugh; “a royal court! what think you of that, my daughter?” 

And she turned round towards Mademoiselle de la Valliere, 
whom she would by main force have dragged away from Montalais, 
and who, instead of obeying the impulse of Madame dc Saint- 
Remy, looked first at her mother and then at Montalais with her 
beautiful conciliatory eyes. 

“I did not say a royal court, madame,” replied Montalais; 
“be<;ause Madame Henrietta of England, who is about to become 
the wife of the Due d’Anjou, is not a queen. I said almost royal, 
and I spoke correctly, since she will be sister-in-law to the King.” 

A thunderbolt falling upon the Castle of Blois would not have 
astonished Madame de Saint-Remy as did the last sentence of 
Montalais. 

“What do you say of Her Royal Highness Madame Henrietta? ” 
stammered out the old lady. 

“ I say I am going to belong to her household, as maid of honour, 
that is what I say.” 

“As maid of honour!” cried, at the same time, Madame de 
Saint-Remy with despair, and Mademoiselle de la Vallidirc with 
delight. 

“Yes, madame, as maid of honour.” 

The old lady’s head sunk down as if the blow had been too 
severe for her. But, almost immediately recovering herself, she 
launched a last projectile at her adversary. 

“Oh! oh?” said she; “I have heard of many of these sorts of 
promises beforehand, which often lead people to flatter themselves 
with wild hopes, and, at the last moment, when the time comes to 
keep the promises, and have the hopes realised, they are surprised 
to see the great credit upon which they reckoned reduced to 
smoke.” 
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** Oh ! madame, the credit of my protector is incontestable, and 
his promises are as good as acts.” 

“And would it be indiscreet to ask you the name of this powerful 
protector?” ‘ » 

“Oh, no! it is that gentleman there,” said Montalais, pointing 
to Malicome, who, during this scene, had preserved the most 
imperturbable coolness, and the most comic dignity. \ 

“Monsieur I” cried Madame de Saint-Remy, with an explosion 
of hilarity, “monsieur is your protector! Is the man whose credit 
is so powerful, and whose promises are as good as acts, MoWieur 
Malicorne ! ” Maiicorne bowed. As to Montalais, as her sole reply, 
she drew the brevet from her pocket, and showed it to the old lady. 

“Here is the brevet,” said she. 

At once, all was over. As soon as she had cast a rapid glance over 
this fortunate brevet, the good lady clasped her hands, an un- 
speakable expression of envy* and despair contracted her counten- 
ance, and she was obliged to sit down to avoid fainting. Montalais 
was not malicious enough to rejoice extravagantly at her victory, 
or to overwhelm the conquered enemy, particularly when that 
enemy was the mother of her friend ; she used then, but did not 
abuse, her triumph. Malicorne was less generous ; he sprawled in 
an easy-chair, and stretched himself out with a familiarity which 
two hours earlier, would have drawn upon him threats of a caning. 

“ Maid of honour to the young madame ! ” repeated Madame de 
Saint-Remy, still but half convinced. 

“Yes, madame, and through the protection of M. Malicorne, 
moreover.” 

“It is incredible!” repeated the old lady: “is it not incredible, 
Louise?” But Louise did not reply; she was leaning, thoughtful, 
almost afflicted; passing one hand over her beautiful brow, she 
sighed heavily. 

“Well, but, monsieur,” said Madame de Saint-Remy, all at 
once, “how did you manage to obtain this post?” 

“I asked for it, madame.” 

“And have you friends sufficiently jpowerful at court to give you 
such proofs of their credit?” 

“ It appears so.” 

“And may one ask the name of these friends?” 

“I did not say I had many friends, madame, I said I had one 
friend.” 

“And that friend is called?” 

^^Peste! madame, you go too far! When one has a friend as 
powerful as mine, we do not publish his name in that fashion, in 
open day, in order that he may be stolen from us.” 
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‘‘You are right, monsieur, to be silent as to that name; for I 
think it would be pretty difficult for you to tell it.” 

“At all events,’* said Montalais, “if the friend docs not exist, 
the brevet does exist, and that cuts short the question.” 

“Then, I conceive,” said Madame de Saint-Remy, with the 
gracious smile of a cat who is going to scratch, “when I found 
monsieur here just now, he had brought you the brevet.” 

“Exactly, madame;^you have guessed rightly.” 

“Well, then, nothing can be more moral or proper.” 

“I think so, madame.” 

“And I have been wrong, as it appears, iif reproaching you, 
mademoiselle.” 

“Very^wrong, madame; but I am so accustomed to your 
reproaches, that I pardon you these.” 

“ In that case, let us be gone, Louise ; wc have nothing to do but 
to retire. Well I ” • 

“Madame!” said La Valli^ra; starting, “did you speak?” 

“You do not appear to listen, my child.” , 

“No, madame, I was thinking.” 

“You bear me no ill will, at least, Louise?” cried Montalais, 
pressing her hand. 

“And why should I, my dear Aure?” replied the girl, in a voice 
soft as a flute. 

“Well,” resumed Madame de Saint-Remy, “if she did bear 
you a little ill will, poor girl, she could not be much blamed.” 

“And why should she bear me ill will?” 

“It appears to me that she is of as good a family, and as pretty 
as you.” 

“Mother! mother!” cried Louise. 

“Prettier a hundred times, madame — not of a better family; 
but that docs not tell me why Louise should bear me ill will.” 

“Do you think it will be very amusing for her to be buried alive 
at Blois, when you are going to shine at Paris?” 

“But, madame, it is not I who prevent Louise following me 
thither ; on the contrary, I should certainly be most happy if she 
came there.” 

“But it appears tliat M. Malicorne, who is all powerful at 
court ” 

“Ah I so much the worse, madame,” said Malicorne, “every one 
for himself in this poor world.” 

“Malicorne! Malicorne!” said Montalais. Then stooping to- 
wards the young man, — 

“ Occupy Madame de Saint-Remy, either in disputing with her, 
or making it up with her; I must speak to Louise.” And, at the 
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same time, a soft pressure of the hand recompensed Malicorne for 
his future obedience. Malicorne went grumbling towards Madame 
dc Saint-Remy, whilst Montalais said to her friend, throwing 
one arm round Jpier neck, — 

“What is the matter? Say? Is it true that you would i4ot love 
me if I were to shine, as your mother says?’* | 

“Oh, no!” said the young girl, with difficulty restraining her 
tears; “on the contrary, I rejoice at your good fortune.” I 

“Rejoice ! why, one would say you are ready to cry ! ” I 

, “Do people never weep but from envy?” \ 

“Oh! yes, I understand; I am going to Paris, and that Word 
Paris recalls to your mind a certain cavalier ” 

“Aure!” 

“A certain cavalier who formerly lived near Blois, and who now 
resides at Paris.” 

“In truth, I know not wkat ails me, but I feel stifled.” 

“Weep, then, weep, as you caitnot give me a smile!” 

Louise raised her sweet face, which the tears, rolling down one 
after the other^ illumined like diamonds. 

“What makes you weep; people don’t weep without a cause. 
I am your friend : whatever you would wish me to do, I will do. 
Malicorne is more powerful than, you would think. Do you wish 
to go to Paris?” 

“Alas!” sighed Louise. 

“Do you wish to come to Paris?” 

“To remain here alone, in this old castle, I who have enjoyed 
the delightful habit of listening to your songs, of pressing your hand, 
of running about the park with you. Oh ! how I shall be bored ! 
how quickly I shall die ! ” 

“Do you wish to come to Paris?” Louise breathed another 
sigh. 

“You do not answer me.” 

“What would you that I should answer you?” 

“Yes or no; that is not very difficult, I think.” 

“Oh ! you are very fortunate,^ Montalais !” 

“That is to say you would like to^be in my place.” 

Louise was silent. 

“Little obstinate thing!” said Montalais; “did ever any one 
keep her secrets from her friend thus? But, confess that you would 
like to come to Paris ; confess that you would like to come to Paris ; 
confess that you are dying with the wish to see Raoul again?” 

“I cannot confess that.” 

“Then you are wrong.” 

“In what way?” , 
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•‘Because Do you see this' brevet?** 

“To be sure I do.” 

“Well, I would have made ypu^have a similar one.*^ 

‘ ‘ By whose means ? ’ ’ 

“ Malicorne*s.** 

“Aure, do you tell truth? Is that possible?” 

“ Malicorne is there ; and what he has done for me, he must be 
sure to do for you.” • 

' Malicorne had heard his name pronounced twice ; he was 
delighted at having an opportunity of coming to a conclusion with 
Madams de Saint-Remy, and he turned round, — 

“What is the question, mademoiselle?*’ 

“Come hither, Malicorne,** said Montalais, with an imperious 
gesttire. Malicorne obeyed. 

“A brevet like this,” said Montalais, 

“How so?” 

“I want one — I must have one I*' 

“Oh ! oh ! you must have one.” » 

“It is impossible, is it not, M. Malicorne?” said Louise, with 
her sweet soft voice. 

“If it is for you, mademoiselle ” 

“For me. Yes, Monsieur Malicorne, it would be for me.** 

“And if Mademoiselle de Montalais asks it at the same 
time ” 

“Mademoiselle de Montalais does not ask it, she requires it.” 
“Weil! we will endeavour to obey you, mademoiselle.” 

“ No evasive reply, Louise de la Valli^re shall be maid of honour 
to Madame Henrietta within a week.” 

“Well! or else?” 

“ Keep your brevet ; Mademoiselle de la Valli^re shall be a maid 
of honour.” 

“Is that true?” 

“Quite true.” 

“ I may then hope to go to Paris? ” 

“Oh! Monsieur Malicorne, what gratitude!” cried Louise, 
clapping her hands, and bounding with joy. 

“Little dissembler!” said Montalais, “try again to make me 
believe you are not in love with Raoul.” 

Louise blushed like a rose in June, but instead of replying she 
ran and eitibraced her mother. “Madame,” said she, “do you 
know that M. Malicorne is going to have me appointed maid of 
honour?” 

“M. Malicorne is a prince in disguise,” replied the old lady; 
“he is all-powerful, seemingly.” 
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“Should you also like to be maid of honour?” asked Malicorne 
of Madame de Saint-Remy. “ Whilst I am about it, I miglit as 
well get everybody appointed.” 

And upon that he went away, leaving the poor lady quite 
disconcerted, as Tallemont des Reaux would say. j 

“Humph!” murmured Malicorne, as he descended tl^e stairs, 
— “Humph! there is another note of a thousand livres that will 
cost me ; but I must get through as well as can ; my frienoj Mani- 
camp does nothing for nothing.” 

’ \ 
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MALICORNE AND MANICAMP 

The introduction of these two new personages into this history, 
and that mysterious affinity of names and sentiments, merit some 
attention on the part of the historian and the reader. We will then 
enter into some details concerning M. Malicorne and M. 
Manicamp. Malicorne, we know, had made the journey to 
Orleans in search of the brevet destined for Mademoiselle de 
Montalais, the arrival of which had produced such a strong feeling 
at the castle of Blois. At that moment, M. de Manicamp was at 
Orleans. A singular personage was this M. de Manicamp ; a very 
intelligent young fellow, always poor, always needy, although he 
dipped his hand freely into the purse of M. Ic Comte de Guiche, 
one of the best-furnished purses of the period. M. le Comte de 
Guiche had had as the companion of his boyhood, this de Mani- 
camp, a poor gentleman vassal, born of the house of Grammont. 
M. de Manicamp, with his acuteness, had created himself a 
revenue in the opulent family of the celebrated marechal. From his 
infancy he had, by a calculation much above his age, lent his name 
and his complaisance to the follies of the Comte de Guiche. 
If his noble companion had stolen some fruit destined for Madame 
la Marechal e, if he had broken a mirror, or put out a dog’s eye, 
Manicamp declared himself guilty of the crime committed, and 
received the punishment, which was not made the more mild for 
failing upon the innocent. But this was the way in which this 
system of abnegation was paid for : instead of wearing such mean 
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habiliments as his paternal fortunes entitled him to, he was able 
to appear brilliant, superb, like a young noble of fifty thousand 
livres a year. It was not that he was mean, in character or humble in 
spirit ; no, he was a philosopher, o/rather he had the indifference, 
the apathy, the extravagance which banish from man every 
feeling of the hierarchical world. His sole ambition was to spend 
money. But, in this respect, the worthy M. de Manicamp was a 
gulf. Three or four tim^cs every year he drained the Comte dc 
Guiche, and when the Comte de Guichc was thoroughly drained, 
when he had turned out his pockets and his purse before him, 
when he declared that it would be at least » fortnight before 
paternal munificence would re-fill those pockets and that purse, de 
Manicamp lost all his energy, he went to bed, remained there, ate 
nothing, and sold his handsome clothes, under the pretence that, 
remaining in bed, he did not want them. During this prostration 
of mind and strength, the purse of the Comte de Guiche was 
getting full again, and when once filled, overflowed into that of de 
Manicamp, who bought new clothes, dressed* himself again, and 
recommenced the same life he had followed before. His mania of 
selling his new clothes for a quarter of what they were worth, had 
rendered our hero sufficiently celebrated in Orleans, a city where, 
in general, we should be puzzled to say why he came to pass his 
days of penitence. 

Among the admirer’s of these splendid toilets, our friend 
Malicorne was conspicuous ; he was the son of a syndic of the city, 
of whom M, de Conde, always needy as a de Gond6, often borrowed 
money at enormous interest. M. Malicorne kept the paternal 
money-chest ; that is to say, that in those times of easy morals, he 
had made for himself, by following the example of his father, and 
lending at high interest for short terms, a revenue of eighteen 
hundred livres, without reckoning six hundred other livres 
furnished by the generosity of the syndic ; so that Malicorne was 
the king of the gay youth of Orleans, having two thousand four 
hundred livres to scatter, squander, and waste on follies of every 
kind. But, quite contrary to Manicamp, Malicorne was terribly 
ambitious. He loved from ambition; he spent money from am- 
bition ; and he would have ruined himself from ambition. Mali- 
corne had determined to rise, at whatever price it might cost; 
and for this, at whatever price it did cost, he had given himself a 
mistress and a friend. The mistress, Mademoiselle de Montalais, 
was cruel, as regarded the last favours of love ; but she was of a 
noble family, and that was sufficient for Malicorne. The friend had 
no friendship, but he was the favourite of the Comte de Guiche, 
himself the friend of Monsieur, the King’s brother ; and that was 
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sufficient for Malicome. Only in the chapter of charges, Made- 
moiselle de Montalais cost yearly — ^ribbons, gloves, and sweets, a 
thousand livres. De Manicamp cost — money lent, never returned, 
from twelve to fifteen hundred livres a year. So that there was 
nothing left for Malicorne. Ah ! yes, we arc mistaken ; tjbere was 
left the paternal strong box. He employed a mode of proceeding, 
upon which he preserved the most profound secrecy, ar\^ which 
consisted in advancing to himself, from the coffer of the!^ syndic, 
half a dozen years, that is to say, fifteen thousand livres, swearing 
to himself — observe, quite to himself — to repay this deficiency as 
soon as an opportoanity should present itself. The opportunity was 
expected to be the concession of a good post in the household of 
Monsieur, when that household would be established at the period 
of his marriage. This period was arrived, and the household was 
about to be established. A good post in the family of a prince of the 
blood, when it is given by the credit, and on the recommendation 
of a friend, like the Comte de Guiche, is worth at least twelve 
thousand livres a ye^r ; and by the means which M. Malicorne had 
taken to make his revenues fructify, twelve thousand livres might 
rise to twenty thousand. Then, when once an incumbent of this 
post, he would marry Mademoiselle de Montalais. Mademoiselle 
de Montalais, of a family which the woman's side ennobles, not 
only would be dowered, but would ennoble Malicorne. But, in 
order that Mademoiselle de Montalais, who had not a large 
patrimonial fortune, although an only daughter, should be 
suitably dowered, it was necessary that she should belong to some 
great princess, as prodigal as the dowager Madame was covetous. 
And in order that the wife should not be on one side whilst the 
husband was on the other, a situation which presents serious in- 
conveniences, particularly with characters like those of the future 
consorts — Malicorne had imagined the idea of making the central 
point of imion the household of Monsieur the King's brother. 
Mademoiselle de Montalais would be maid of honour to Madame. 
M. Malicorne would be officer to Monsieur. 

It is plain the plan was formed by a clear head ; it is plain, also, 
that it had been bravely executed. Malicorne had asked Manicamp 
to ask a brevet of maid of honour of the Comte de Guiche ; and the 
Comte de Guiche had asked this brevet of Monsieur, who had 
signed it without hesitation. The moral plan of Malicorne — ^for 
we may well suppose that the combinations of a mind as active as 
his were not confined to the present, but extended to the future — 
the moral plan of Malicorne, we say, was this : — ^To obtain entrance 
injx> the household of Madame Henrietta, for a woman devoted 
to himself, who was intelligent, young, handsome, and intriguing ; 
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to learn, by means of this woman, all the feminine secrets of the 
young household ; whilst he, Malicorne, and his friend Manicamp, 
should, between them, know alLthe male secrets of the young 
community. It was by these meads that a rapid and splendid 
fortune might be acquired at one and the same time. Malicorne 
WEIS a vile name ; he who bore it had too much wit to conceal this 
truth from himself; but an estate might be purchased; and Mali- 
corne of some place, or even de Malicorne itself quite short, would 
sound nobly in the ear. 

It was not improbable that a most aristocratic origin might be 
found for this name of Malicorne ; might it not come from some 
estate where a bull with mortal horns had caused some great 
misfortune, and baptised the soil with the blood it had spilt? 
Certes, this plan presented itself bristling with difficulties ; but the 
greatest of all was Mademoiselle de Montalais herself. Capricious, 
variable, close, giddy, free, prudish, a .virgin armed with claws, 
Erigone stained with grapes, she sometimes overturned, with a 
single dash of her white fingers, or with a sipgle puff from her 
laughing lips, the edifice which had employed the patience of 
Malicorne a month to establish. 

Love apart, Malicorne was happy; but this love, which he 
could not help feeling, he had the strength to conceal with care ; 
persuaded that at the least relaxing of the ties by which he had 
bound his Protean female, the demon would overthrow him and 
laugh at him. He humbled his mistress by disdaining her. Burning 
with desire, when she advanced to tempt him, he had the art to 
appear ice, persuaded that if he opened his arms, she would run 
away laughing at him. On her side, Montalais believed she did not 
love Malicorne; whilst, on the contrary, she did love him. 
Malicorne repeated to her so often his protestation of indifference, 
that she finished, sometimes, by believing him and then she 
believed she detested Malicorne. If she tried to bring him back by 
coquetry, Malicorne played the coquet better than she could. 
But what made Montalais hold to Malicorne in an indissoluble 
fashion, was that Malicorne was always come cram full of fresh 
news brought from the court and the city ; it was that Malicorne 
always brought to Blois a fashion, a secret, or a perfume ; it was that 
Malicorne never asked for a meeting, but on the contrary, 
required to be supplicated to receive the favours he burned to 
obtain. On her side, Montalais was no miser with stories. By her 
means Malicorne learnt all that passed at Blois, in the family of the 
dowager Madame ; and he related to Manicamp tales that made 
him ready to die with laughing, which the latter, out of idleness, 
took ready-made to M, de Guiche, who carried them to Monsieur. 
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Such, in two words, was the woof of petty interests and petty 
conspiracies which united Blois with Orleans, and Orleans with 
Paris; and which was about to bring into the last-named city 
where she was to produce so®great a revolution, the poor little 
La Valli^re, who was far from suspecting, as she returne^ joyfully, 
leaning on the arm of her mother, for what a strange mture she 
was reserved. As to the good man, Malicorne — ^we speWk of the 
syndic of Orleans — he did not sec more clearly into thq present 
than others did into the future ; and had no suspicion, as het walked, 
every day, between three and five o’clock, after his dinnAr, upon 
the Place Sainte-iCatherine, in his grey coat, cut after the fashion 
of Louis XIII., and his cloth shoes with great knots of ribbon, that 
it was he who paid for all those bursts of laughter, all those stolen 
kisses, all those whisperings, all that ribbonry, and all those bubble 
projects which formed a chain of forty-five leagues in length, 
from the palais of Blois to«the Palais Royal. 
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MANICAMP AND MALICORNE 

Malicorne, then, left Blois, as we have said, and went to find 
his friend Manicamp, then in temporary retreat in the city of 
Orleans. It was just at the moment when that young nobleman was 
employed in selling the last piece of decent clothing he had left. 
He had, a fortnight before, extorted from the Comte de Guiche, a 
hundred pistoles, all he had, to assist in equipping him properly 
to go and meet Madame, on her arrival at Havre. He had drawn 
from Malicorne, three days before, fifty pistoles, the price of the 
brevet obtained for Montalais. He had then no expectations from 
anything'^else, having exhausted all his resources, with the excep- 
tion of selling a handsome suit of cloth and satin, all embroidered 
and laced with gold, which had been the admiration of the court. 
But to be able to sell this suit, the last he had left , — ^s we have been 
forced to confess to the reader — Manicamp had been obliged to 
take to his bed. No more fire, no more pocket-money, no more 
walking money, nothing but sleep to take the places of repasts, 
companies and balls. It has been said — ‘‘He who sleeps, dines”; 
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but it has not been said ; He who sleeps, plays, — or, He who sleeps, 
dances. Manicamp, reduced to this extremity of neither playing 
nor dancing, for a week at le^t, was, consequently, very sad, he 
was expecting a usurer, and saw^alicorne enter. A cry of distress 
escaped him. 

“Eh! what!” said he, in a tone which nothing can describe, 
“is that you again, dear friend.^” 

“Humph! you are very polite!” said Malicorne. 

“Ay, but look you, Y was expecting money, and, instead of the 
i money, I see you come.” 

“And suppose I brought you some money?*” 

“ Oh ! then it is quite another thing. You are very welcome, my 
dear friend !” 

And he held out his hand, not for the hand of Malicorne, but 
ifor the purse. Malicorne pretended to be mistaken, and gave him 
his hand. • 

“And the money?” said Manicamp. 

“My dear friend, if you wish to have it, parn it.” 

“And after what fashion?” 

“ Oh ! that is rather trying, I warn you. You must get out of bed, 
and go immediately to M. le Comte de Guiche.** 

“I get up!” said Manicamp, stretching himself in his bed 
voluptuously, “oh no, thank you!” 

“You have then sold all your clothes?” 

“No, I have one suit left, the handsomest even; but I expect a 
purchaser.” 

“Very well! since you have a suit left, put it on; have a horse 
saddled, and set off.” 

“Not I ; don’t you know that M. de Guiche is at Etampes?” 

“No, I thought he was at Paris ; you will then only have fifteen 
leagues to go, instead of thirty.’* 

“You are a wonderfully clever fellow! If I were to ride fifteen 
leagues in these clothes, they would never be fit to put on again ; 
and, instead of selling them for thirty pistoles. I should be obliged 
to take fifteen.” 

“Sell them for what you like, but I must have a second com- 
mission of maid of honour.” 

“Good! for whom? Is Montalais doubled then?” 

“Vile fellow! It is you who are doubled. You swallow up two 
fortunes — mine, and that of M. le Comte de Guiche.” 

“ My friend, there will only be twelve maids of honour for 
Madame ; I have already obtained for you what twelve hundred 
women are trying for, and for that I was forced to employ, my 
diplomacy.” 
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“Oh ! yes, I know you have been quite heroic, my dear friend ; 
but the present affair is to procure for me a second place of maid of 
honour,” 

“ My friend, if you were to promise me heaven, I would not 
disturb myself at this moment,” Malicorne chinked the money in 
his pocket. 

“There are twenty pistoles here,” said Malicorne. 

“And what would you do with twenty pistoles?” 

“Well!” said Malicorne, a little angrily,* “suppose I were only 
to add them to the five hundred you already owe me?” \ 

“You arc right,” replied Manicamp, stretching out his\hand 
again, “and in that point of view I can accept them. Give them to 
me. 

“ It is not only holding out your hand that will do ; if I give you 
the twenty pistoles, shall I have my brevet?” 

“To be sure you shall.” 

“Soon?” 

“To-day.” 

“ Oh I take care ! Monsieur de Manicamp ; you undertake much, 
and I do not ask that. Thirty leagues in a day is too much, you 
would kill yourself.” 

“I think nothing impossible, when obliging a friend,” 

“You are quite heroic.” 

“Where are the twenty pistoles?” 

“Here they are,” said Malicorne, showing them. 

“That’s well.” 

“Yes, but my dear M. Manicamp, you would consume them 
in nothing but post horses.” 

“No, no, make yourself easy on that head.” 

“Pardon me. Why, it is fifteen leagues from this place to 
Etampes.” 

“Fourteen.” 

“Well! fourteen be it; fourteen leagues make seven posts; at 
twenty sous the post, seven livres; seven livres the courier — 
fourteen ; as many for coming back — twenty-eight ! as much for 
bed and supper ; that makes sixty of the livres which this com- 
plaisance would cost you.” 

Manicamp stretched himself like a serpent in his bed, and fixing 
his two great eyes upon Malicorne. “You are right,” said he; 
“I could not return before to-morrow”; and he took the twenty 
pistoles. 

“Now then, be off!” 

“ Well, as I cannot be back before to-morrow, we have time.” 

“Time for what?” 
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“Time to play.” 

“What do you wish to play with?” 

“ Your twenty pistoles !”- 
“No; you always win.” * 

“I will wager them, then.” 

“Against what?” 

“Against twenty others.” 

“And what shall be .the object of the wager?” 

“ This. We have said it was fourteen leagues to go to Elampes? ” 
“Yes.” 

“And fourteen leagues back?” • 

“Doubtless.” 

“Well; for these twenty-eight leagues you cannot allow less 
than fourteen hours?” 

“That is agreed.” 

“One hour to find the Comte de Guiche.” 

“Go on.” 

“And an hour to persuade him to write a letter to Monsieur.” 
“Just so.” 

“Sixteen hours in all.” 

“You reckon as well as M. Colbert. 

“It is now twelve o’clock.” 

“Half-past.” 

“You have a handsome watch!” 

“What were you saying?” said Malicome, putting his watch 
quickly back into his fob. 

“Ah, true; I was offering to lay you twenty pistoles against 
these you have lent me, that you will have the Comte de Guiche *s 

letter in ” 

“How soon?” 

“In eight hours.” 

“Have you a winged horse, then?” 

“That is no matter. Will you lay?” 

“I shall have the Comte’s letter in eight hours?” 

“In hand?” 

“In hand.” 

“Well, be it so; I lay,” said Malicorne, curious to know how 
this seller of clothes would get through. 

“It is agreed?” 

“It is.” 

“Pass me the pen, ink, and paper. 

“Here they are.” 

“Thank you.” 
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Manicamp raised himself up with a sigh, and leaning on his left 
elbow, he, in his best hand, traced the following lines. — 

“An order for a place of maid of honour to Madame which M. 
Ic Comte de Guichc will take upon him to obtain at sight! 

De Manicamp.” 

This painful task accomplished, he laid himself down \n bed 
again. ^ > 

“Weill” asked Malicorne, “what does this mean?” » 

“That means that if you are in a hurry to have the lettenfrom 
the Comte de Guiehc for Monsieur, I have won my wager. 

“How the devil is that?” 

“That is transparent enough, I think; you take that paper.” 
“Well?” 

“And you set out instead of me.” 

“Ah!” 

“You put your horses to their best speed.” 

“Good!” 

“ In six hours you will be at Etampes; in seven hours you have 
the letter from the Comte, and I shall have won my wager without 
stirring from my bed, which suits me and you too, at the same time, 
I am very sure.” 

“Decidedly, Manicamp, you are a great man.” 

“1 know that.” 

“I am to start then for Etampes?” 

“Directly.” 

“I am to go to the Comte de Guiche with this order?” 

“He will give you a similar one for Monsieur.” 

“Monsieur will approve?” 

“Instantly.” 

“And I shall have my brevet?” 

“You will. I hope I behave genteelly?” 

“Adorably.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You do as you please, then, with the Comte de Guiche, Mani- 
camp?” 

“Except making money of him — everything.” 

Diable! the exception is annoying, but then, if instead of asking 

him for money, you were to ask ” 

“What?” 

“Something important.” 

“What do you call important?” 

Well I suppose one of your friends asked you to render him a 
service?” 
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“I would not render it to him.” 

“Selfish fellow!” 

“Or at least I would ask him what service he would render me 
in exchange.” * 

“Ah! that, perhaps, is fair. Well, that friend speaks to you.” 
“What, you, Malicorne? You arc rich then?” 

“I have still fifty pistoles left.” 

“Exactly the sum I \\ant. Where are those fifty pistoles?” 
“Here,” said Malicorne, slapping his pocket. 

“Then speak, my friend; what do you want?” 

Malicorne took up the pen, ink, and paper again, and presented 
them all to Manicamp. “Write,” said he, “an order for a place 
in the household of Monsieur.” 

“Oh!” said Manicamp, laying down the pen, “a place in the 
household of Monsieur for fifty pistoles?” 

“You mistook me, my friend; you did not hear plainly.” 
“What did you say, then?” 

“I said five hundred.” 

“And the five hundred?” 

“Here they are.” 

Manicamp devoured the rouleau with his eyes; but this time 
Malicorne held it at a distance, 

“Eh ! what do you say to that? Five hundred pistoles. 

“I say it is for nothing, my friend,” said Manicamp, taking up 
the pen again, “and you will wear out my credit. Dictate.” 
Malicorne continued. 

“Which my friend the’ Comte de Guiche will obtain for my 
friend Malicorne.” 

“That’s it,” said Manicamp. 

“Pardon me, you have forgotten to sign,” 

“Ah! that is true. The five hundred pistoles?” 

“Here are two hundred and fifty of them.” 

“And the other two hundred and fifty?” 

“ W^ien I shall be in possession of my place.” 

Manicamp made a face. 

“In that case give me the recommendation back again.” 
“What to do?” 

“To add tv/o words to it.” 

“Two words?” 

“Yes; two words only.” 

“What are they?” 

“In haste.” 

Malicorne returned the recommendation : Manicamp added the 
words. 
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“Good!” said Malicorne, taking back the paper. 

Manicamp began to count the pistoles, 

“There want twenty,”. said he. 

“How so?” * j 

“The twenty I have won.” ( 

“In what way?” \ 

“By laying that you would have the letter from the ^omte de 
Guiche in eight hours.” , 1 

“Ah ! that’s fair,” and he gave him the twenty pistolesi 
Manicamp began to lake up his gold by handfuls, and\ pour it 
down in cascaded upon his bed. ' 

“This second place,” murmured Malicorne, while drying his 
paper, “which, at the first glance, appears to cost me more than 

the first, but ” He stopped, took up the pen in his turn, and 

wrote to Montalais, — 

“Mademoiselle, — Announce to your friend that her com- 
mission will not be long before it arrives ; I am setting out to get 
it signed ; that will *be twenty-eight leagues I shall have gone for 
the love of you.” 

Then with his demon’s smile, taking up the interrupted sentence, 
— “This place,” said he, “at the first glance, appears to cost more 
than the first ; but — the benefit will be, I hope, in proportion with 
the expense, and Mademoiselle de la Vallidrc will bring me back 
more than Mademoiselle de Montalais, or else — or else my name 
is not Malicorne. Farewell, Manicamp,” and he left the room. 


8i 

THE COURTYARD OF THE hStEL GRAMMONT 

On Malicorne’s arrival at Orleans, he was informed that the 
Comte de Guiche had just set out for Paris. Malicorne rested him- 
self for a couple of hours, and then prepared to continue his 
journey. He reached Paris during the night, and alighted at a small 
hotel, where, in his previous journeys to the capital, he had been 
accustomed to put up, and at eight o’clock the next morning he 
presented himself at the Hotel Grammont. Malicorne arrived just 
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in time, for the Comte de Guiche was on the point of taking leave 
of Monsieur before setting out for Havre, where the principal 
members of the French nobility had gone to await Madame’s 
arrival from England. Malicorne pronounced the name of Mani- 
camp, and was immediately admitted. He found the Comte de 
Guiche in the courtyard of the Hotel Grammont, inspecting his 
horses, which his trainers and equerries were passing in review 
before him. The Count, inahe presence of his tradespeople and of 
hi^ servants, was engaged in praising or blaming, as the case 
seemed to deserve, the appointments, horses, and harness which 
were being submitted to him ; when, in the midst of this important 
occupation, the name of Manicamp was announced. 

“Manicamp!” he exclaimed; “let him enter by all means.” 
And he advanced a few steps towards the door. 

Malicorne slipped through the half-open door, and, looking at 
the Comte de Guiche, who was surprised to see a face which he did 
not recognise, instead of the one he expected, said, “Forgive me. 
Monsieur le Comte, but I believe a mistake has been made. M. 
Manicamp himself was announced to you, instead ef which it is 
only an envoy from him.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed de Guiche coldly; “and what do you bring 
me?” 

“A letter. Monsieur le Comte.” Malicorne handed him the first 
document, and narrowly watched the Comte’s face, who, as he 
read it, began to laugh. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “another maid of honour? Are all the 
maids of honour in France, then, under his protection?” Malicorne 
bowed. “Why does he not come himself?” he inquired. 

“He is confined to his bed.” 

“The deuce ! he has no money then, I suppose,” said de Guiche, 
shrugging his shoulders. “What does he do with his money?” 

Malicorne made a movement, to indicate that upon this subject 
he was as ignorant as the Comte himself. “Why does he not make 
use of his credit then?” continued de Guiche. 

“With regard to that, I think ” 

“What?” 

“That Manicamp has credit with no one but yourself, Monsieur 
Ic Comte.” 

“He will not be at Havre, then?” Whereupon Malicorne made 
another movement. 

“But every one will be there.” 

“ I trust, Monsieur le Comte, that he will not neglect so excellent 
an opportunity.” 

“He should be at Paris by this time.” 
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“He will lake the direct road there, to make up for lost time.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“At Orleans.” 

“Monsieur,” said de Guich^e, “you seem to me a nian of very 
good taste.” [ 

Malicorne wore Manicamp’s clothes. He bowed in return, 
saying, “You do me a very great honour, Monsieur le Cfomte.” 

“Whom have I the pleasure of addressing?” i 

“My name is Malicorne, monsieur.” ‘ \ 

“M. de Malicorne, what do you think of these pistol-holsters?” 

Malicorne wax a man of great readiness, and immediately 
understood the position of affairs. Besides, the “de” which had 
been prefixed to his name, raised him to the rank of the person 
with whom he was conversing. He looked at the holsters with the 
air of a connoisseur, and said, without hesitation, “Somewhat 
heavy, monsieur.” , 

“You see,” said de Guiche to the saddler, “this gentleman who 
understands these matters well, thinks the holsters heavy, a com- 
plaint I had already made.” The saddler was full of excuses. 

“What do you think,” asked de Guiche, “of this horse, which 1 
have just purchased ? ” 

“To look at it, it seems perfect, Monsieur le Comte ; but I must 
mount it before I give you my opinion.” 

“Do so, M. de Malicorne, and ride him round the court two or 
three times.” 

The courtyard of the hotel was so arranged, that whenever there 
was any occasion for it, it could be used as a riding-school. 
Malicorne, with perfect ease, arranged the bridle and snaffle- 
reins, placed his left hand on the horse’s mane, and with his foot 
in the stirrup, raised himself and seated himself in the saddle. At 
first, he made the horse walk the whole circuit of the courtyard at 
a foot-pace; next at a trot; lastly at a gallop. He then drew up 
close to the count, dismounted, and threw the bridle to a groom 
standing by. “Well,” said the Comte, “what do you think of it, 
M. de Malicorne?” 

“This horse. Monsieur le Comte, is of the Mecklenburg breed. 
In looking whether the bit suited his mouth, I saw that he was 
rising seven, the very age when the training of a horse intended for 
a charger should commence. The forehand is light. A horse which 
holds his head high, it is said, never tires his rider’s hand. The 
withers are rather low. The drooping of the hind-quarters would 
almost make me doubt the purity of its German breed, and I 
think there is English blood in him. He stands well on his legs, but 
he trots high, and may cut himself which requires attention to be 
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paid to his shoeing. He is tractable ; and as I made him turn round 
and change his feet, I found him quick and ready in doing so.” 

'‘Well said, M. de Malicorne,” exclaimed the Comte; “you are 
a judge of horses, I perceive;” then, turning towards him again, 
he continued, “You are most becomingly dressed, M. de Mali- 
corne. That is not a provincial cut, I presume. Such a style of 
dress is not to be met with at Tours or Orleans.” 

“No, monsieur le Comte; my clothes were made at Paris.” 

“ There is no doubl of that. But let us resume our own affair. 
Manicamp wishes for the appointment of a second maid of 
honour.” • 

“You perceive what he has written, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“For whom was the first appointment?” 

Malicorne felt the colour rise in his face, as he answered 
hurriedly, “A charming maid of honour. Mademoiselle de 
Montalais.” , 

“Ah, ah! you are acquainted with her?” 

“We are affianced, or nearly so.” 

“That is quite another thing, then — a thousand compliments,” 
exclaimed de Guiche, upon whose lips a courtier’s jest was already 
flitting, but to whom the word “affianced” addressed by Mali- 
corne with respect to Mademoiselle de Montalais, recalled the 
respect due to women. 

“And for whom is the second appointment destined?” asked 
de Guiche ; “is it for any one to whom Manicamp may happen to 
be affianced? In that case, I pity her, poor girl ! for she will have a 
sad fellow for a husband in him.” 

“No, Monsieur le Comte; the second appointment is for 
Mademoiselle le Baume le Blanc de la Valli^re.” 

“Unknown,” said de Guiche. 

“Unknown? yes, monsieur,” said Malicorne, smiling in his 
turn. 

“Very good. I will speak to Monsieur about it. By the bye, she is 
of gentle birth?” 

“She belongs to a very good family, and is maid of honour to 
Madame.” 

“That’s well. Will you accompany me to Monsieur?” 

“Most certainly, if I may be permitted the honour.” 

“Have you your carriage?” 

“No; I came here on horseback.” 

“Dressed as you are?” 

“No, monsieur; I posted from Orleans, and I changed my 
travelling suit for the one I have on, in order to present myself to 
you.” 
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“True, you already told me you had come from Orleans;” 
saying which he crumpled Manicamp’s letter in his hand and 
thrust it in his pocket. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Malicorne, timidly; “but I do not 
think you have read all.” I 

“Not read all, do you say?” 

“No; there were two letteis in the same envelope.” 

“Oh, oh! are you sure?” 

“Quite sure.” ' \ 

“Let us look then,” said the Comte, as he opened the\ letter 
again. ^ \ 

“Ah ! you are right,” he said, opening the paper which he had 
not yet read. 

“I suspected it,” he continued — “another application for an 
appointment under Monsieur, This Manicamp is a complete gulf 
— he is carrying on a trade iix it.” 

“No, Monsieur le Comte; he wishes to make a present of it.” 

“To whom?” 

“To myself, monsieur.” 

“Why did you not say so at once, my dear M. Mauvaisecorne? ” 

“Malicorne, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Forgive me; it is the Latin which bothers me — that terrible 
habit of etymologies. Why the deuce arc young men of family 
taught Latin? Mala and mauvaise — ^you understand it is the same 
thing. You will forgive me, I trust, M. de Malicorne.” 

“Your kindness affects me much, monsieur; but it is a reason 
why I should make you acquainted with one circumstance without 
any delay.” 

“What is it?” 

“That I was not born a gentleman. I am not without courage, 
and not altogether deficient in ability; but my name is Malicorne 
simply.” 

“You appear to me, monsieur,” exclaimed the Comte, looking 
at the astute face of his companion, “to be a most agreeable man. 
Your face pleases me, M. Malicorne ; and you must possess some 
indisputably excellent qualities to have pleased that egotistical 
Manicamp. Be candid, and tell me whether you are not some 
saint descended upon the earth.” 

“Why so?” 

“For the simple reason that he makes you a present of anything. 
Did you not say that he intended to make you a present of some 
appointment in the King’s household?” 

“I beg your pardon, Comte; but, if I succeed in obtaining the 
appointment, you, and not he, will have bestowed it on me.” . 
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“Besides, he will not have given it to you for nothing, I suppose. 
Stay, I have it — there is a Malicorne at Orleans, who lends money 
to the Prince.” 

“I think that must be my father, monsieur.” 

“Ah ! the Prince has the father, and that terrible devourer of a 
Manicamp has the son. Take care, monsieur ; I know him. He will 
fleece you completely.” 

“The only differeiy:e is, that I lend without interest,” said 
Malicorne, smiling. 

“I was correct in saying you were either a saint or very much 
resembled one. M. Malicorne, you shall have* the post you want, 
or I will forfeit my name.” 

“Ah ! Monsieur le Comte, what a debt of gratitude shall I not 
owe you?” said Malicorne, transported. 

“Let us go to the Prince, my dear M. Malicorne.” And de 
Guiche proceeded towards the door,* desiring Malicorne to follow 
him. At the very moment they were about to cross the threshold, 
a young man appeared on the other side. He, was from twenty-four 
to twenty-five years of age, of pale complexion, bright eyes, and 
brown hair and eyebrows. “Good-day,” he said, suddenly, almost 
pushing de Guiche back into the courtyard again. 

“Is that you, de Wardes? — ^Whatl and booted, spurred, and 
whip in hand, too?” 

“The most befitting costume for a man about to set off for 
Havre. There will be no one left in Paris to-morrow.” And here- 
upon he saluted Malicorne with great ceremony, whose handsome 
dress gave him the appearance of a prince in rank. 

“M. Malicorne,” said de Guiche to his friend. De Wardes 
bowed. 

“M. de Wardes,” said de Guiche to Malicorne, who bowed in 
return. “By the bye, de Wardes,” continued de Guiche, “you who 
are so well acquainted with these matters, can you tell us, probably, 
what appointments are still vacant at the court ; or rather in the 
Prince’s household ? ’ ’ 

“In the Prince’s household,” said de Wardes, looking up with 
an air of consideration, “ let me see — the appointment of the master 
of the horse is vacant, I believe.” 

“Oh,” said Malicorne, “there is no question of such a post as 
that, monsieur; my ambition is not nearly so exalted.” 

De Wardes had a more penetrating observation than de Guiche, 
and understood Malicorne immediately. “The fact is,” he said, 
looking at him from head to foot, “ a man must be either a duke 
or a peer to fill that post.” 

“i^l I solicit,” said Malicorne, “is a very humble appointment ; 
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I am of little importance, and I do not rank myself above my 
position.” 

“M. Malicorne, whom you see here,” said de Guiche to de 
Wardes, “is a very excellent fellfiw, whose only misfortune is that 
of not being of gentle birth. As far as I am concerned, yqu know, 

I attach little value to those who have gentle birth alone to hipastof.” 

“Assuredly,” said de Wardes ; “but will you allow me to Remark, 
my dear Comte, that, without rank of somp sort, one can\hardly 
hope to belong to His Royal Highness’s household.” \ 

“You are right,” said the Comte, “the etiquette is veryy strict 
with regard to such matters. The deuce! we never thought of 
that.” 

“Alas! a sad misfortune for me. Monsieur le Comte,” said 
Malicorne, changing colour slightly. 

“Yet not without remedy, 1 hope,” returned de Guiche. 

“The remedy is found easdly enough,” exclaimed de Wardes; 
“you can be created a gentleman. His Eminence the Cardinal 
Mazarin did nothing ^Ise from morning till night.” 

“Hush, hush, de Wardes,” said the Comte; “no jests of that 
kind ; it ill becomes us to turn such mattens into ridicule. Letters 
of nobility, it is true, are purchasable ; but that is a sufficient mis- 
fortune without the nobles themselves laughing at it.” 

“Upon my word, de Guiche, you’re quite a Puritan, as the 
English say.” 

At this moment, the Vicomte dc Bragelonne was announced by 
one of the servants in the courtyard, in precisely the same manner 
as he would have done in a room. 

“Gome here, my dear Raoul. What, you too booted and 
spurred? You are setting off then?” 

Bragelonne approached the group of young men, and saluted 
them with that quiet and serious manner which was peculiar to 
him. His salutation was principally addressed to de Wardes, with 
whom he was unacquainted, and whose features, on his perceiving 
Raoul, had assumed a strange sternness of expression. “I have 
come, de Guiche,” he said, “to ask your companionship. We set 
off for Havre, I presume.” 

“This is admirable — this is delightful. We shall have a capital 
journey. M. Malicorne, M. Bragelonne — ah! M. de Wardes, let 
me present you.” The young men saluted each other in a restrained 
manner. Their two natures seemed, from the very beginning, 
disposed to take exception to each other. De Wardes was pliant, 
subtle, and full of dissimulation ; Raoul was calm, grave, and up- 
right. “Decide between us — between de Wardes and myself, 
Raoul.” 
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“Upon what subject?” 

“ Upon the subject of noble birth.” 

“Who can be better informed on that subject than a de Gram- 
mont?” 

“No compliments; it is your opinion I ask.” 

“At least, inform me of the subject under discussion,” 

“De Wardes asserts that the distribution of titles is abused; I, 
on the contrary, maintswin that a title is useless as regards the man 
on whom it is bestowed.” 

“And you are correct,” said Bragelonne quietly. 

“But, Monsieur le Vicomte,” interrupted cfc Wardes, with a 
kind of obstinacy, “I affirm that it is I who am correct.” 

“What was your opinion, monsieur?” 

“I was saying that everything is done in France at the present 
moment, to humiliate men of family.” 

“And by whom 

“By the King himself. He surrounds himself with people who 
cannot show four quartcrings.” • 

“Nonsense,” said de Guiche; “where could you possibly have 
seen that, de Wardes?” 

“ One example will suffice,” he returned, directing his look fully 
upon Raoul. 

“State it, then.” 

“Do you know who has just been nominated captain-general of 
the musketeers — an appointment more valuable than a peerage ; 
for it gives precedence over all the marshals of France?” 

Raoul’s colour mounted in his face; for he saw the object de 
Wardes had in view. “No; who has been appointed? In any case 
it must have been very recently, for the appointment was vacant 
eight days ago ; a proof of which is, that the King refused Monsieur, 
who solicited the post for one of his proteg^.” 

“Well, the King refused it to Monsieur’s protege, in order to 
bestow it upon Chevalier d’Artagnan, a younger brother of some 
Gascon family, who has been trailing his sword in the ante- 
chambers during the last thirty years.” 

“Forgive me if I interrupt you,” said Raoul, darting a glance 
full of severity at de Wardes : “but you give me the impression of 
being unacquainted with the gentleman of whom you are 
speaking.” 

“I unacquainted with M. d’Artagnan? Can you tell me, 
monsieur, who does know him?” 

“Those who do know him, monsieur,” replied Raoul, with still 
greater calmness and sternness of manner, “are in the habit of 
saying, that if he is not as good a gentleman as the King — which 
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is not his fault — ^he is the equal of all the kings of the earth in 
courage and loyalty. Such is my opinion, monsieur ; and I thank 
Heaven I have known M. 'd’Ar^agnan from my birth.” 

E)e Wardes was about to reply, when de Guiche inljerrupted 
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The discussion was becoming full of bitterness. De Guiche 
perfectly understood the whole matter, for there was in Brage- 
ionne*s look something instinctively hostile, while in that of de 
Wardes there was something like a determination to offend. 
Without inquiring into the different feelings which actuated his 
two friends, de Guiche resolved to ward off the blow which he felt 
was on the point of being dealt by one of them, and perhaps by 
both. “Gentlemen,” he said, “we must take our leave of each 
other, I must pay a visit to Monsieur. You, de Wardes, will 
accompany me to the Louvre, and you, Raoul, will remain here 
master of the house ; and as all that is done here is under your 
advice, you will bestow the last glance upon my preparations for 
departure.” 

Raoul, with the air of one who neither seeks nor fears a quarrel, 
bowed his head in token of assent, and seated himself upon a bench 
in the sun. “That is well,” said de Guiche, “remain where you 
are, Raoul, and tell them to show you the two horses I have just 
purchased : you will give me your opinion, for I only bought them 
on condition that you ratified the purchase. By the bye, I have to 
beg your pardon for having omitted to inquire after the Comte 
de la F6re.” While pronouncing these latter words, he closely 
observed de Wardes, in order to perceive what effect the name of 
Raoul’s father would produce upon him. “ I thank you,” answered 
the young man, “the Comte is very well.” A gleam of deep hatred 
passed into de Wardes’ eyes. De Guiche, who appeared not to 
notice the foreboding expression, went up to Raoul, and grasping 
him by the hand, said, — “It is agreed then, Bragelonne, is it not, 
that you will rejoin us in the courtyard of the Palais Royal?” 
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He then signed to dc Wardes to follow him, who had been engaged 
in balancing himself first on one foot, then on the other. “We are 
going,** said he, “come, M. Maheome.’* This name made Raoul 
st^rt; for it seemed that he had ‘already heard it pronounced 
before, but he could not remember on what occasion. While trying, 
to do so, half-dreamingly, yet half-irritated at his conversation 
with de Wardes, the three young men were on their way towards 
the Palais Royal, where Monsieur was residing. Malicorne learned 
two things ; the first, that the young men had something to say 
to each other ; and the second, that he ought not to walk in the 
same line with them ; and therefore he walked behind. “Are you 
mad?’* said dc Guiche to his companion, as soon as they had left 
the Hotel de Grammont; “you attack M. d*Artagnan, and that, 
too, before Raoul.’* 

“Well,” said de Wardes, “what then?” 

“What do you mean by ‘what then^’ *’ 

“Certainly, is there any prohibition against attacking M. 
d’Artagnan?” * 

“But you know very well that M. d’Artagnan was one of those 
celebrated and terrible four men who were called the musketeers,’* 

“That may be; but I do not perceive why, on that account, I 
should be forbidden to hate M, d’Artagnan.** 

“What cause has he given you?” 

“Me! personally, none.” 

“"yVhy hate him, therefore?” 

“Ask my dead father that question.** 

“Really, my dear de Wardes, you surprise me. M. d’Artagnan 
is not one to leave unsettled any enmity he may have to arrange, 
without completely clearing his account. Your father, I have 
heard, on his side, carried matters with a high hand. Moreover, 
there are no enmities so bitter which cannot be washed away by 
blood, by a good sword-thrust loyally given.** 

“Listen to me, my dear de Guiche, this inveterate dislike existed 
between my father and M. d’Artagnan, and when I was quite a 
child, he acquainted me with the reason for it, and, as forming 
part of my inheritance, I regard it as a particular legacy bestowed 
upon me.” 

“And docs this hatred concern M. d’Artagnan alone?” 

“As for that, M. d’Artagnan was too intimately associated with 
his three friends, that some portion of the full measure of my hatred 
for him should not fall to their lot, and that hatred is of such a 
nature that, whenever the opportunity occurs, they shall have no 
occasion to complain of their portion.” 

De Guiche had kept his eyes fixed on de Wardes, and shuddered 
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at the bitter manner in which the young man smiled. Something 
like a presentiment flashed across his mind ; he knew that the time 
had passed away for gentlemen to settle their disputes by ex- 
changing a few sword-thrust^, but that the feeling ^f hatred 
treasured up in the mind, instead of being diffused abjoad, was 
still hatred all the same; that a smile was sometimes ip full of 
meaning as a threat ; and, in a word, that, to the fathers ^vho had 
hated with their hearts and fought with, their arms, would now 
succeed the sons, who, themselves also, would indeed hite with 
their hearts, but would no longer encounter their enemi^, save 
by the means of Intrigue or treachery. As, therefore, it certainly 
was not Raoul whom he could suspect either of intrigue or treach- 
ery, it was on Raoul’s account that de Guiche trembled. However, 
while these gloomy forebodings cast a shade of anxiety over de 
Guiche’s countenance, de Wardes had resumed the entire meistery 
over himself. * 

“At all events,” he observed, “I have no personal ill will 
towards M. de Bragelonne, I do not know him even.” 

“In any case,” said de Guiche, with a certain amount of 
severity in his tone of voice, “do not forget one circumstance, that 
Raoul is my most intimate friend ; ” a remark at which de Wardes 
bowed. 

The conversation terminated there, although de Guiche tried 
his utmost to draw out his secret from him; but, doubtless, de 
Wardes had determined to say nothing further, and he remained 
impenetrable. De Guiche therefore promised himself a more 
satisfactory result with Raoul. In the meantime they had reached 
the Palais Royal, which was surrounded by a crowd of lookers-on. 
The household belonging to Monsieur awaited his orders to moimt 
their horses, in order to form part of the escort of the ambassadors, 
to whom had been entrusted the care of bringing the young 
Princess to Paris. The brilliant display of horses, arms, and rich 
liveries, afforded some compensation in those times, thanks to the 
kindly feelings of the people, and to the traditions of deep devotion 
to their sovereigns, for the enormws expenses charged upon the 
taxes. Mazarin had said “Let them sing, provided they pay;” 
while Louis XIV. ’s remark was, “Let them look.” Sight had 
replaced the voice ; the people could still look, but they could no 
longer sing. De Guiche left de Wardes and Malicorne at the 
bottom of the grand staircase, while he himself, who shared the 
favour and good graces of Monsieur with the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, who always smiled at him most affectionately, while he 
could not endure him, went straight to the Prince’s apartments, 
whom he found engaged in admiring himself in the glass and in 
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putting rouge on his face. In a corner of the cabinet, tlic Chevalier 
de Lorraine was extended full length upon some cushions, having 
just had his long hair curled, with which he was playing in the 
same manner a woman woulcf have done. The Prince turned 
round as the Comte entered, and perceiving who it was, said : 
“Ah ! is that you, Guiche, come here and tell me the truth.*’ 

“You know, my lord, it is one of my defects to speak the truth.” 

“You will hardly bplieve, de Guiche, how that wicked Chevalier 
has annoyed me.” 

The Chevalier shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, he pretends,” continued the Pflnce, “that Mdlle. 
Henrietta is better looking as a woman, than I am as a man.” 

“Do not forget, my lord,” said de Guiche, frowning slightly, 
“you require me to speak the truth?” 

“Certainly,” said the Prince tremblingly. 

“Well, and I shall tell it you.” • 

“Do not be in a hurry, Guiche,” exclaimed the Prince, “you 
have plenty of time ; look at me attentively, and try and recollect 
Madame. Besides her portrait is there. Look at it.” And he held 
out to him a miniature of the finest possible execution. De Guiche 
took it, and looked at it for a long time attentively. 

“Upon my honour, my lord, this is indeed a most lovely face.” 

“But look at me, Comte, look at me,” said the Prince, en- 
deavouring to direct upon himself the attention of the Comte, who 
was completely absorbed in contemplation of the portrait. 

“It is wonderful,” murmured Guiche. 

“Really, one would almost imagine you had never seen this 
girl before.” 

“It is true, my lord, I have seen her, but it is five years ago ; 
there is a great difference between a child of twelve years old and a 
young girl of seventeen.” 

“Well, what is your opinion?” 

“ My opinion is that the portrait must be flattered, my lord.” 

“Of that,” said the Prince triumphantly, “there can be no 
doubt ; but let us suppose that it is not flattered, what would your 
opinion be?” 

“My lord, your Highness is exceedingly happy to have so 
charming a bride.” 

“Very well, that is your opinion of her, but of me?” 

“My opinion, my lord, is that you are far too handsome for a 
man.” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine burst out laughing. The Prince 
understood how severe towards himself this opinion of the Comte 
de Guiche was, and he looked somewhat displeased, saying, “My 
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friends are not over indulgent/* De Guiche looked at the portrait 
again, and, after lengtliened contemplation, returned it with 
apparent unwillingness, saying, “Most decidedly, my lord, I 
should rather prefer to look ten times at your Highness, than to 
look at Madame once again.” It seemed as if the Gheval^r had 
detected some mystery in these words, which were incompre- 
hensible to the Prince, for he exclaimed : “Very well, get mVrried 
yourself.” Monsieur continued rouging himself, and when hip had 
finished, looked at the portrait again, once more turned to admire 
himself in the glass, and smiled, and no doubt was satisfied With 
the comparison. “You are very kind to have come,” he 'said 
to Guiche, “I feared you would leave without bidding me 
adieu.” 

“Your Highness knows me too well to believe me capable of so 
great a disrespect.” 

‘^Besides, 1 suppose you haf^^e something to ask from me before 
leaving Paris?” 

“Your Highness has indeed guessed correctly, for I have a 
request to make.” 

“Very good, what is it?” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine immediately displayed the greatest 
attention i for he regarded every favour conferred upon another 
as a robbery committed against himself. And, as de Guiche 
hesitated, the Prince said If it be money, nothing could be more 
fortunate, for I am in funds ; the Minister of Finance has sent me 
five hundred thousand pistoles.” 

thank your Highness ; but it is not an affair of money.” 

“What is it then? Tell me.” 

“The appointment of a maid of honour.** 

“ Oh 1 oh ! Guiche, what a protector you have become of young 
ladies,*’ said the Prince, “you never speak of any one else now.” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine smiled, for he knew very well that 
nothing displeased the Prince more than to show any interest in 
ladies. “My lord,” said the Comte, “it is not I who am directly 
interested in the lady of whom I hav^ust spoken ; I am acting on 
behalf of one of my friends.” 

“Ah ! that is different ; what is the name of the young lady in 
whom your friend is interested?” 

“ Mdlle. de la Baume le Blanc de la Valli^re ; she is already maid 
of honour to the dowager Princess.” 

“Why, she is lame,” said the Chevalier de Lorraine, stretching 
himself on his cushions. 

‘^Lame,” repeated the Prince, “and Madame to have her 
constantly before her eyes? Most certainly not, it may be dangerous 
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for her when in an interesting condition.’* The Chevalier de 
Lorraine burst out laughing. 

“Chevalier,” said Guiche, “your conduct is ungenerous; while 
I am soliciting a favour, you do* me all the mischief you can.” 

“Forgive me, Comte,” said the Chevalier de Lorraine, some- 
what uneasy at the tone in which Guiche had made his remark, 
“ but I had no intention of doing so, and I begin to believe I have 
mistaken one young lady for another.” 

“There is no doubt of it, monsieur; and I do not hesitate to 
declare that such is the case.” 

“Do you attach much importance to it, Giflche?” inquired the 
Prince. 

“I do, my lord.” 

“Well, you shall have it ; but ask me for no more appointments, 
for there are none to give away.” 

“All!” exclaimed the Chevalier, ^‘midday already, that is the 
hour fixed for the departure.” 

“You dismiss me, monsieur?” inquired Guiche. 

“Really, Comte, you treat me very ill to-day,” replied the 
Chevalier. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Comte, for Heaven’s sake, Chevalier,” 
said Monsieur, “do you not see how you arc distressing me.” 

“My signature?” said Guiche. 

“Taike a blank appointment from that drawer, and give it to 
me.” Guiche handed the Prince the document indicated, and at 
the same time presented him with a pen already dipped in ink; 
whereupon the Prince signed. “Here,” he said, returning him the 
appointment, “but I give it on one condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“That you will make friends with the Chevalier.” 

“Willingly,” said Guiche. And he held out his hand to the 
Chevalier with an indifference amounting to contempt. 

“Adieu, Comte,” said the Chevalier, without seeming in any 
way to have noticed the Comte’s slight, “adieu, and bring us 
back a Princess who will not talk with her own portrait too much.” 

“Yes, set off and lose no time. By the bye, who accompany you? ” 

“Bragelonne and de Wardes.” 

“Both excellent and fearless companions.” 

“Too fearless,” said the Chevalier; “endeavour to bring them 
both back, Comte.” 

“Bad heart, bad heart,” murmured de Guiche; “he scents 
mischief everywhere, and sooner than anything else.” And taking 
leave of the Prince, he quitted the apartment. As soon as. he 
{reached the vestibule, he waved in the air the paper which the 
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Prince had signed. Malicorne hurried forward, and received it 
trembling with delight. When, however, he held it in his hand, 
Guiche observed that he still awaited something further, 

“Patience, monsieur,” he said ; “the Chevalier de LorraSne was 
there, and I feared an utter failure if I asked too much at once. 
Wait until I return. Adieu.” \ 

“Adieu, monsieur le Comte; a thousand thanks,” said* Mali- 
corne. t 

“Send Manicamp to me. By the way, monsieur, is it true that 
Mdlle. de la Valliere is lame?” As he said this, a horse dr^ up 
behind him, and, o'h turning round, he noticed that Bragelonne, 
who had just at that moment entered the courtyard, turned 
suddenly pale. The poor lover had heard the remark, which, 
however, was not the case with Malicorne for he was already 
beyond the reach of the Comte’s voice. 

“Why is Louise’s name spbken of here,” said Raoul to himself; 
“oh! let not de Wardes, who stands smiling yonder, even say a 
word about her in my presence.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” exclaimed the Comte dc Guiche, “prepare 
to start.” 

At this moment, the Prince, who had completed his toilet 
appeared at the window, and was immediately saluted by the 
acclamations of all who composed the escort, and ten minutes 
afterwards, banners, scarfs, and feathers were fluttering and waving 
in the air, as the cavalcade galloped away. 
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HAVRE^ 

This brilliant and animated company, the members of which 
were inspired by various feelings, arrived at Havre four days after 
their departure from Paris. It was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and no intelligence had yet been received of Madame. 
They were soon engaged in quest of apartments ; but the greatest 
confusion immediately ensued among the masters, and violent 
quarrels among their attendants. In the midst of this disorder, the 
Comte de Guiche fancied he recognised Manicamp. It was indeed 
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Manicarnp himself; but as Malicornc had .taken possession of his 
very best costume, he had not been able to get any other than a 
suit of violet velvet, trimmed with silver. Guiche recognised him 
as much by his dress as by his features, for he had very frequently 
seen Manicarnp in this violet suit, which was his last resource. 
Manicarnp presented himself to the Comte under an arch of 
torches, which set fire to, rather than illuminated, the gale by 
which Havre is entered, and which is situated close to the tower 
of Fraincis I. The Comte, remarking the woe-begone expression 
of Manicamp’s face, could not resist laughing. “Well, my poor 
Manicarnp,” he exclaimed, “how violet you^look; are you in 
mourning?” 

“Yes,” replied Manicarnp; “I am in mourning.” 

“For whom, or for what?” 

“F'or my blue and gold suit, which has disappeared, and in the 
place of which I could find nothing but this ; and I was even 
obliged to economise, from compulsion, in order to get possession 
of it.” 

“Indeed?” 

“ It is singular you should be astonished at that, since you leave 
me without any money,” 

“At all events, here you are, and that is the principal thing.” 

“Ry the most horrible roads.” 

“Where are you lodging?” 

“Lodging?” 

“Yes!” 

“I am not lodging anywhere.” 

De Guiche began to laugh. “Well,” said he, “where do you 
intend to lodge?” 

“ In the same place you do.” 

“But I don’t know.” 

“What do you mean, by saying you don’t know?” 

“ Certainly, how is it likely I should know where I should stay.” 

“Have you not retained an hotel?” 

“Neither of us has thought of it. Havre is of considerable size, 
I suppose, and provided I can get a stable for a dozen horses, and 
a suitable house in a good quarter ” 

“Certainly, there are some very excellent houses.” 

“Well, then ” 

“But not for us.” 

“What do you mean by saying not for us? — for whom, then?” 

“For the English, of course.” 

“ For the English? ” 

“Yes; the houses are all taLen.” 
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“By whom?” 

“By the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“I beg your pardon!” said Quiche, whose attention’^this name 
had awakened. l 

“Yes, by the Duke of Buckingham. His Grace has been preceded 
by a courier, who arrived here three days ago, and immediately 
retained all the houses fit for habitation which the town possesses.” 

“Gome, come, Manicamp, let us understand each oth4*.” 

“Well, what I have told you is clear enough, it sciems to 
me.” \ 

“But surely Buckingham does not occupy the whole of Havre? ” 

“He certainly does not occupy it, since he has not yet arrived; 
but, when once disembarked, he will occupy it.” 

“Oh! oh!” 

“It is quite clear you are not acquainted with the English ; they 
have a perfect rage for modopolising everything.” 

“That may be; but a man who has the whole of one house, is 
satisfied with it, and does not require two.” 

“Yes, but two men?” 

“Be it so ; for two men, two houses, or four, or six, or ten, if you 
like ; but there are a hundred houses at Havre.” 

“Yes, and all the hundred are let.” 

“Impossible!” 

“What an obstinate fellow you are. I tell you Buckingham has 
hired all the houses surrounding the one which the Qjiiecn 
Dowager of England and the Princess her daughter will inhabit.” 

“He is singular enough, indeed,” said dc Wardes, caressing his 
horse’s neck. 

“Such is the case, however, monsieur.” 

“You are quite sure of it, Monsieur de Manicamp?” and as 
he put this question, he looked slyly at de Guiche, as though to 
interrogate him upon the degree of confidence to be placed in his 
friend’s state of mind. During this discussion the night had closed 
in, and the torches, pages, attendants, squires, horses, and carriages, 
blocked up the gate and the open place ; the torches were reflected 
in the channel, which the rising tide was gradually filling, while 
on the other side of the jetty might be noticed groups of curious 
lookers-on, consisting of sailors, and townspeople who seemed 
anxious to miss nothing of the spectacle. Amidst all this hesitation 
of purpose, Bragclonne, as though a perfect stranger to the scene, 
remained on his horse somewhat in the rear of Guiche, and 
watched the rays of light reflected in the water, inhaling with 
rapture the sea-breezes, and listening to the waves which noisily 
broke upon the shore and on the beach, dashing the spray into 
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the air with a noise which echoed in the distance. “ fiut/’ exclaimed 
de Guichc, ‘Vhat is Buckingham’s motive* for providing suph a 
supply of lodgings ? ” 

‘‘Yes, yes,” said de Wardes, “what reason has he?” 

“Bend your head down towards me.” 

“What! can it not be said except in secrecy?” 

“You shall judge of that yourself.” 

“Very well.” De Guiche bent down. 

“Love,” said Manicamp. 

“I do not understand you at all.” 

“Say, rather, you cannot understand 

‘ ‘ Explain yourself. ’ ’ 

“Very well ; it is quite certain, Comte, that His Royal Highness 
will be the most unfortunate of husbands.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The Duke of Buckingham ” • 

“It is a name of ill omen to princes of the house of France.” 

“And so the Duke is madly in love with Maejame, so the rumour 
runs, and will have no one approach near her but himself.” 

De Guiche coloured. “Thank you, thank yoii,” said he to 
Manicamp, grasping his hand. Then, recovering himself, added, 
“Whatever you do, Manicamp, be careful that this project of 
Buckingham’s is not made known to any Frenchman here; for, 
if so, swords will be unsheathed in this country which do not fear 
thq English steel.” 

“But after all,” said Manicamp, “I have had no satisfactory 
proof given me of the love in question, and it may be no more than 
a mere idle tale.” 

“No, no,” said de Guiche, “it must be the truth;” and, despite 
his command over himself, he clenched his teeth. 

“Well,” said Manicamp, “after all, what does it matter to you? 
What does it matter to me whether the Prince is to be what the 
late King was? Buckingham the father for the Queen, Buckingham 
the sop for the young Princess.” 

“ Manicamp ! Manicamp I ” 

“ It is a fact, or, at least, everybody says so.” 

“ Silence I ” said the Comte. 

“But why silence?” said de Wardes; “it is a highly creditable 
circumstance for the French nation. Are not you of my opinion. 
Monsieur de Bragelonne?” 

“To what circumstance do you allude?” inquired de Brage- 
lonne, with an abstracted air. 

“That the English should render homage to the beauty of oqr 
queens and our princesses.” 
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“ Forgive me, biit I have not been paying attention to what has 
passed; will you oblige me by explaining?” 

“There is no doubt it was necessary that Buckingham the father 
should come to Paris in order that His Majesty King Louis XIII. 
should perceive that his wife was one of the most beautiful women 
of the French court ; and it seems necessary, at the pre^nt time, 
that Buckingham the son should consecrate, by the devotion of 
his worship, the beauty of a Princess who^ has French blodd in her 
veins. The fact of having inspired a passion on the other side of 
the Channel will henceforth confer a title to beauty on its object.” 

“Sir,” replied^ de Bragelonne, “I do not like to hear such 
matters treated so lightly. Gentlemen as we are should be careful 
guardians of the honour of our queens and our princesses. If wc 
jest at them, what will our servants do?” 

“How am I to understand that?” said de Wardes, whose ears 
tingled at the remark. • 

“In any way you choose, monsieur,” replied de Bragelonne 
coldly. 

“Bragelonne, Bragelonne,” murmured Guiche. 

“ M. de Wardes,” exclaimed Manicamp, noticing that the young 
man had spurred his horse close to the side of Raoul. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said de Guiche, “do not set such an 
example in public, in the street too. De Wardes, you are wrong.” 

“Wrong; in what way, may I ask you?” 

“You are wrong, monsieur, because you are always speaking 
ill of some one or something,” replied Raoul, with an undisturbed 
composure. 

“Be indulgent, Raoul,” said de Guiche, in an undertone. 

“Pray do not think of fighting, gentlemen,” said Manicamp, 
“before you have rested yourselves; for in that case you will not 
be able to do much.” 

“Come,” said de Guiche, “forward, gentlemen ! ” and, breaking 
through the horses and attendants, he cleared the way for himself 
towards the centre of the square, through the crowd, followed by 
the whole cavalcade. A large gatej^ay looking out upon a court- 
yard was open; Guiche entered the courtyard; and Bragelonne, 
de Wardes, Manicamp, and three or four other gentlemen, 
followed him. A sort of council of war was held, and the means to 
be employed for saving the dignity of the embassy were deliberated 
upon, Bragelonne was of opinion that the right of priority should 
be respected, while de Wardes suggested that the town should br 
sacked. This latter proposition appeared to Manicamp rathci 
rash, he proposing instead that they should first rest themselves. 
This was the wisest thing to do, but, unhappily, to follow his advice, 
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two things only were wanting ; namely,^ a house and Ijcds. De 
Guiche reflected for awhile, and then said aloud, ‘‘Let him who 
loves me, follow me ! ’* 

“The attendants also?” inquifed a page, who had approached 
the group. 

“Every one,” exclaimed the impetuous young man. “Mani- 
camp, show us the way to the house destined for Her Royal 
Highness’s residence.”^ 

Without in any way divining the Comte’s project, his friends 
followed him, accompanied by a crowd of people, whose acclama- 
tions and delight seemed a happy omen fo# the success of the 
project with which they were yet unacquainted. The wind was 
blowing loudly from the harbour, and moaning in fitful gusts. 
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The following day was somewhat calmer, although the wind still 
continued to blow. The sun had, however, risen through a bank 
of reddened clouds, tinging with its crimson rays the crests of the 
black waves. Watch was impatiently kept from the different look- 
outs. Towards eleven o’clock in the morning a ship, with sails full 
set, was signalled as in view ; two others followed at the distance 
of about half a knot. They approached like arrows shot from the 
bow of a skilful archer; and yet the sea ran so high that their 
speed was as nothing compared to the rolling of the billows in 
which the vessels were plunging first in one direction and then in 
another. The English fleet was soon recognised by the lines of the 
ships, and by the colour of their pennants ; the one which had the 
Princess on board and carried the admiral’s flag preceded the 
others. 

The rumour now spread that the Princess was arriving. Tnc 
whole French court ran to the harbour, while the quays and 
jetties were soon covered by crowds of people. Two hours after- 
wards, the other vessels had overtaken the flag-ship, and the three, 
not venturing perhaps to enter the narrow entrance of the harbour, 
cast anchor between Havre and La Heve. When the manoeuvre 
had been completed, the vessel which bore the admiral saluted 
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France by twelve discl^rges of cannon, which were returned, 
discharge for discharge, from Fort Francis the First. Immediately 
afterwards a hundred boats were launched — they were covered 
with the richest stuffs, and destined for the conveyance of the 
different members of the French nobility towards the vessels at 
anchor. But when it was observed that even inside the lUrbour 
the boats were tossed to and fro, and that beyond the jetty the 
waves rose mountains high, dashing upon tljie shore with a tferrible 
uproar, it will readily be believed that not one of those frail\ boats 
would be able with safety to reach a fourth part of the di^ance 
between the shore ahd the vessels at anchor. A pilot-boat, how'ever, 
notwithstanding the wind and the sea, was getting ready to leave 
the harbour for the purpose of placing itself at the admiral’s, 
orders, i 

De Guiche, who had been looking among the different boats for 
one stronger than the otheis, which might offer a chance of 
reaching . the English vessels, perceived the pilot-boat getting ready 
to start, said to Raoul^ “Do you not think, Raoul, that intelligent 
and vigorous men, as we are, ought to be ashamed to retreat before 
the brute strength of wind and waves?’* 

“That is precisely the very reflection I was silently making tp 
myself,” replied Bragelonne. 

“Shall we get into that boat, then, and push off? Will you come, 
de Wardes?” 

“Take care, or you will get drowned,” said Manicamp. 

“And for no purpose,” said de Wardes, “for, with the wind 
dead against you, as it will be, you will never reach the vessels.” 

“You refuse, then?” 

“Assuredly 1 do ; 1 would willingly risk and lose my life in an 
encounter against men,” he said, glancing at Bragelonne, “but as 
to fighting with oars against waves, I have no taste for that.” 

“And for myself,” said Manicamp, “even were I to succeed in 
reaching the ships, I should not be indifferent to the loss of the 
only good dress which I have left — ^salt water would splash and 
spoil it.” _ 

“You then, refuse also?” exclaimed de Guiche. 

“ Decidedly I do ; I beg you to understand that most distinctly.” 

“But,” exclaimed de Guiche, “look, de Wardes — look, Mani-* 
camp — ^look yonder, the Princesses are looking at us from the poop 
of the admiral’s vessel.” 

“An additional reason, my dear fellow, why we should not make 
ourselves ridiculous by taking a bath while they are looking on.” 

“Is that your last word, Manicamp?” 

“Yes.” * 
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“And yours, de Wardes?** ^ ^ 

“Yes.” 

“Then I go alone.” 

“Not so,” said Raoul, “for I stall accompany you; I thought 
it was understood we should do so.” 

The fact is, that Raoul, uninfluenced by any devotion, measur- 
ing the risk they would run, saw how imminent the danger was, 
but he willingly allowed himself to accept a peril which de Wardes 
had declined. 

The’boat was about to set off, when de Guiche called to the 
pilot. “Stay,” said he; “we want two pladbs in your boat;” 
and wrapping five or six pistoles in paper, he threw them from the 
quay into the boat. 

“It seems you are not afraid of salt water, young gentlemen,” 

“We are afraid of nothing,” replied de Guiche. 

“Come along, then.” • 

The pilot approached the side of the boat, and the two young 
men, one after the other, with equal vivacity, jumped into the 
boat. “Courage, my men,” said de Guiche; “I have twenty 
pistoles left in this purse, and as soon as we reach the admiral’s 
vessel they shall be yours.” The sailors bent themselves to their 
oars, and the boat bounded over the crest of the waves. The 
interest taken in this hazardous expedition was universal; the 
whole population of Havre hurried towards the jetties, and every 
look was directed towards the little boat; at one moment it 
remained suspended upon the crest of the foaming waves, then 
suddenly glided downwards towards the bottom of a roaring 
abyss, where it seemed utterly lost within it. At the expiration of 
an hour’s struggling with the waves, it reached the spot where the 
admiral’s vessel was anchored, and from the side of which two 
boats had already been despatched towards their aid. Upon the 
quarter-deck of the flag-ship, sheltered by a canopy of velvet and 
ermine, which was suspended by stout supports, Madame 
Henrietta, the Queen-Dowager, and the young Princess — ^with 
the admiral, the Duke of Norfolk, standing beside them — 
watched with alarm this slender boat, at one moment carried to 
the heavens, and the next buried beneath the waves, and against 
whose dark sail the noble figures of the two French noblemen stood 
forth in relief like two luminous apparitions. The crew, leaning 
against the bulwarks and clinging to the shrouds, cheered the 
courage of the two daring young men, the skill of the pilot, and 
the strength of the sailors. They were received at the side of the 
vessel by a shout of triumph. The Duke of Norfolk, a handsome 
young man, from twenty-six to twenty-eight years of age, advanced 
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to meet them, De Gujche and Bragelonne lightly mounted the 
ladder on the starboard side, and, conducted by the Duke cf 
Norfolk, who resumed his place near them, they approached to 
offer their homage to the Princesses. Respect, and yet /more, a 
certain apprehension, for which he could not account, hadi hitherto 
restrained the Comte de Guiche from looking at Madame 
attentively, who, however, had observed him immediately, and 
had asked her mother, “ Is not that Monsiepr in the boat ycinder ? ” 
Madame Henrietta, who knew Monsieur better than her daughter 
did, smiled at the mistake her vanity had led her into, am had 
answered, “No; il is only M. de Guiche, his favourite.” The 
Princess, at this reply, had been obliged to check an instinctive 
tenderness of feeling which the courage displayed by the Count 
had awakened. At the very moment the Princess had put this 
question to her mother, de Guiche had, at last, summoned courage 
to raise his eyes towards her^ and could compare the original with 
the portrait he had so lately seen. No sooner had he remarked her 
pale face, her eyes so full of animation, her beautiful nut-brown 
hair, her expressive lips, and her every gesture, which, while 
betokening her royal descent, seemed to thank and to encourage 
him at one and the same time, than he was, for a moment, so 
overcome, that, had it not been for Raoul, on whose arm he leant, 
he would have fallen. His friend’s amazed look, and the encourag- 
ing gesture of the Queen, restored Guiche to his self-possession. 
In a few words he explained his mission, explained in what way 
he had become the envoy of His Royal Highness ; and saluted, 
according to their rank and the reception they gave him, the 
admiral and several of the English noblemen who were grouped 
around the Princesses. 

Raoul was then presented, and was most graciously received ; 
the share that the Comte de la Fdre had had in the restoration 
of Charles II. was known to all; and, more than that, it was the 
Comte who had been charged with the negotiation of the marriage, 
by means of which the granddaughter of Henry IV. was now 
returning to France. Raoul spoke English perfectly, and constituted 
himself his friend’s interpreter with the young English noblemen, 
who were indifferently acquainted with the French language. 
At this moment a young man came forward, of extremely hand- 
some.features, and whose dress and arms were remarkable for their 
extravagance of material. He approached the Princesses, who were 
engaged in conversation with the Duke of Norfolk, and, in a voice 
which ill concealed his impatience, said, “It is time now to 
disembark, your Royal Highness.” The younger of the Princesses 
rose from her seat at this remark, and was about to take the hand 
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which the young nobleman had extended her, \^ith an eagerness 
which arose from a variety of motives, when the admiral advanced 
between them, observing, “A moment, if you please, my lord; it 
is not possible for ladies to diseihbark just now, the sea is too 
rough ; it is probable the wind may abate towards four o’clock, and 
the landing will not be effected, therefore, until this evening.” 

“Allow me to observe, my lord,” said Buckingham, ^vith an 
irritation of manner which he did not seek to disguise, “you detain 
these ladies, and you liave no right to do so. One of them, un- 
liappily, now belongs to France, and you perceive that France 
claims them by the voice of her ambassadors;!” and at the same 
moment he indicated Raoul and Guiche, whom he saluted. 

“I cannot suppose that these gentlemen intend to expose the 
lives of their Royal Highnesses,” replied the admiral. 

“These gentlemen,” retorted Buckingham, “arrived here safely, 
notwithstanding the wind ; allow me to believe that the danger will 
not be greater for their Royal Highnesses when the wind will be in 
their favour.” , 

“These gentlemen have shown how great their courage is,” 
said the admiral. “You may have observed that there was a great 
number of persons on shore who did not venture to accompany 
them. Moreover, the desire which they had to show their respect 
with the least possible delay to Madame and her illustrious mother, 
induced them to confront the sea, which is very tempestuous to- 
day, even for sailors. These gentlemen, however, whom I recom- 
mend as an example for my officers to follow, can hardly be so for 
these ladies.” 

Madame glanced at the Comte de Guiche, and perceived that 
his face was burning with confusion. This look had escaped 
Buckingham, who had eyes for nothing but watching Norfolk, of 
whom he was evidently very jealous, and seemed anxious to 
remove the Princesses from the deck of a vessel where the admiral 
reigned supreme. “ In that case,” returned Buckingham, “ I appeal 
to Madame herself.” 

“And I, my lord,” retorted the admiral, “I appeal to my own 
conscience, and to my own sense of responsibility. I have under- 
taken to convey Madame safely and soundly to France, and I shall 
keep my promise.” 

“Yet, sir ” continued Buckingham. 

“My lord, permit me to remind you that I command here.” 

“Arc you aware what you arc saying, my lord?” replied 
Buckingham haughtily. 

“Perfectly so; I therefore repeat it: I alone comm^d here, all 
yield obedience to me ; the sea and the winds, the ships and men 
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too.” This remark w^?is made in a dignified and authoritative 
manner. Raoul observed its effect upon Buckingham, who trembled 
from head to foot, and leaned against one of the poles of the tent 
to prevent himself falling; his* eyes became suffused wkh blood, 
and the hand which he did not need for his support wandered 
towards the hilt of his sword. \ 

“ My lord,” said the Queen, “permit me to observe th^ I agree 
in every particular with the Duke of Norfolk; if the lieavens, 
instead of being clouded as they are at the present moment, were 
perfectly serene and propitious, we can afford to bestow a few 
hours upon the officer who has conducted us so successfully, and 
with such extreme attention, to the French coast, where he is to 
take leave of us,” 

Buckingham, instead of replying, seemed to seek counsel from 
the expression of Madame’s face. She, however, half-concealed 
beneath the thick curtains »f velvet and gold which sheltered her, 
had not listened to the discussion, having been occupied in 
watching the Comt? de Guiche, who was conversing with Raoul. 
This was a fresh misfortune for Buckingham, who fancied he 
perceived in Madame Henrietta’s look a deeper feeling than that 
of curiosity. He withdrew, almost tottering in his gait, and nearly 
stumbled against the mainmast of the ship. 

“The Duke has not acquired a steady footing yet,” said the 
Queen-Mother, in French, “and that may possibly be his reason 
for wishing to find himself on firm land again.” 

The young man overheard this remark, turned suddenly pale, 
and, letting his hands fall in great discouragement by his side, 
drew aside, mingling in one sigh his old affection and his new 
hatred. The admiral, however, without taking any further notice 
of the Duke’s ill humour, led the Princesses into the quarter-deck 
cabin, where dinner had been served with a magnificence worthy 
in every respect of his guests. The admiral seated himself at the 
right hand of the Princess, and placed the Comte de Guiche on 
her left. This was the place Buckingham usually occupied; and 
when he entered the cabin, how profound was his unhappiness to 
see himself banished by etiquette from the presence of the soverign 
to whom he owed respect, to a position inferior to that which, 
by his rank, he was entitled to occupy. De Guiche, on the other 
hand, paler still perhaps from happiness, than his rival was from 
anger, seated himself tremblingly next the Princess, whose silken 
robe, as it lightly touched him, caused a tremor of mingled regret 
and happiness to pass through his whole frame. The repast 
finished, Buckingham darted forward to hand Madame Henrietta 
from the table ; but this time it was de Quiche’s turn to give the 
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Duke a lesson. “Have the goodness, my lora, front this moment,** 
said he, “not to interpose between Her Royil Highness and myself. 
From this moment, indeed, Her Royal Highness belongs to France, 
and when Her Royal Highness hoiaours me by touching my hand, 
it is the hand of His Royal Highness Monsieur, the brother of the 
King of France that she touches.’* 

And saying this, he presented his hand to Madame Henrietta 
with so marked a timidity, and, at the same time, with a noble- 
ness of mien so intrepid? that a murmur of admiration rose from 
the English, whilst a groan of despair escaped from Buckingham’s 
lips. Raoul, who loved, comprehended it all. JIc llxcd upon his 
friend one of those profound looks which a friend or a mother can 
alone extend, either as a protector or guardian, over the child or 
the friend about to stray from the right path. Towards two o’clock 
in the afternoon the sun shone forth, the wind subsided, the sea 
became smooth as a crystal niirroi^ and the fog which had 
shrouded the coast, disappeared like a veil withdrawn from before 
it. The smiling hills of France then appeared to the view, with their 
numerous white houses rendered more conspicuous by the bright 
green of the trees or the clear blue sky. 


85 

THE TENTS 

The admiral, as has been seen, had determined to pay no further 
attention to Buckingham’s threatening glances and fits of passion. 
In fact, from the moment they had left England, he had gradually 
and quietly accustomed himself to it. De Guiche had not yet in any 
way remarked the animosity which appeared to influence that 
young nobleman against him, but he felt instinctively that there 
could be no sympathy between himself and the favourite of Charles 
JI. The Queen-Mother, with greater experience and calmer 
judgment, perceived the exact position of affairs, and, as she 
discerned its danger, was prepared to meet it, whenever the proper 
moment should arrive. Quiet had been everywhere restored, 
except in Buckingham’s heart; he, in his impatience^ addressed 
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himself to the Piincess, W a low tone of voice. “For Heaven’s sake, 
xnadame, I implore you to hasten your disembarkation. Do you 
not perceive how that insolent Duke of Norfolk is killing me with 
his attentions and devotions to<you?” / 

Henrietta heard his remark; she smiled, and withoui turning 
her head towards him, but giving only to the tone of her vbice that 
inflection of gentle reproach, and languid impertinenc^ which 
coquetry so well knows how to assume, she murmured, have 
already told you, my lord, that you must Rave taken leave W your 
senses.” \ 

Not a single dqtail escaped Raoul’s attention; he had ^ heard 
both Buckingham’s entreaty and the Princess’s reply; he had 
remarked Buckingham retire, had heard his deep sigh, and saw 
him pass his hand across his face. He understood everything, and 
trembled as he reflected on the position of affairs, and the state 
of the minds of those about Jiim. At last the admiral, with studied 
delay, gave the last directions for the departure of the boats. 
Buckingham heard the directions given with such an exhibition 
of delight, that a stranger would almost have imagined the young 
man’s reason was affected. As the Duke of Norfolk gave his orders, 
a large boat or barge, decked with flags, and capable of holding 
about twenty rowers and fifteen passengers, was slowly lowered 
from the side of the admiral’s vessel. The barge was carpeted with 
velvet and decorated with coverings embroidered with the arms 
of England, and with garlands of flowers ; for, at that time, signs 
and parables were cultivated freely enough. No sooner was the boat 
afloat, and the rowers, with oars uplifted, awaiting, like soldiers 
presenting arms, the embarkation of the Princess, than Bucking- 
ham ran forward to the ladder in order to take his place in the 
boat. His progress was, however, arrested by the Queen. “My 
lord,” she said, “it is hardly becoming that you should allow my 
daughter and myself to land, without having previously ascer- 
tained that our apartments are properly prepared. I beg your 
lordship to be good enough to precede us ashore, and to give 
directions that everything be in proper order on our arrivsd.” 

This was a fresh disappointmentTor the Duke, and, still more 
so, since it was so unexpected. He hesitated, coloured violently, but 
could not reply. He had thought he might be able to keep near 
Madame during the passage to the shore, and, by this means, to 
enjoy to the very last moment the brief period which fortune still 
reserved for him. The order, however, was explicit; and the 
admiral, who heard it given, immediately called out, “Launch 
the ship’s gig.’* Buckingham, in utter hopelessness, cast a look of 
despair at the Princess, of supplication towanis the Queen, and 
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directed a glance full of anger towards th^admirll. The Princess 
pretended not to notice him while the t^ecn turned aside her 
head, and the admiral laughed outright ; at the sound of which, 
Buckingham seemed ready to sjuring upon him. The Qiieen- 
Mother, rose, and with a tone of authority, said, “ Pray set ofl', sir.** 

The young Duke hesitated, looked around him, and with a last 
effort, half-choked by contending emotions, said, “And you, 
gentlemen, M. de Guiche and M. de Bragelonne, do not you 
accompany me ? ’ * • 

De Guiche bowed and said, “Both M, de Bragelonne and 
myself await Her Majesty’s orders; whatever ^ay be the com- 
mands she imposes on us, we shall obey them.** Saying this, he 
looked towards the Princess, who cast down her eyes. 

“Your Grace will remember,** said the Queen, “that M. de 
Guiche is here to represent Monsieur ; it is he who will do the 
honours of France, as you have d^ne those of England ; his 
presence cannot be dispensed with ; besides, we owe him this slight 
favour for the courage he displayed in venturing to seek us in such 
terrible weather.** 

Buckingham opened his lips, as if he were about to speak, but, 
whether thoughts or expressions failed him, not a syllable escaped 
them, and turning away, as though he were out of his mind, he 
leapt from the vessel into the boat. The sailors were just in time to 
catch hold of him to steady themselves ; for his weight and the 
rebound had almost upset the boat, 

“His Grace cannot be in his senses,** said tlie admiral aloud to 
Raoul . 

“I am uneasy on His Grace’s account,** replied Bragelonne. 

While the boat was advancing towards the shore, the Duke 
kept his eyes immovably fixed upon the admiral *s ship, like a miser 
torn away from his coffers, or like a mother separated from her 
child, about to be led away to death. No one, however, acknow- 
ledged his signals, his gesticulations, or his pitiful gestures. In very 
anguish of mind, he sank down in the boat, burying his hands in 
his hair, whilst the boat, impelled by the exertions of the thought- 
less sailors, flew over the waves. On his arrival, he was in such a 
state of apathy, that, had he not been received at the harbour by 
the messenger whom he had directed to precede him, he would 
hardly have been able to ask his way. Having once, however, 
reached the house, which had been set apart for him, he shut 
himself up, like Achilles in his tent. The barge bearing the 
Princesses quitted the admiral’s vessel at the very moment 
Buckingham had landed. It was followed by another boat, filled 
with officers, courtiers, and zealous friends. Great numbers of the 
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inhabitants of Hhvre, hlwing embarked in fishing-boats, and boats 
of every description, s^t off' to meet the royal barge. The cannon 
from the forts fired salutes, which were returned by the flagship 
and the two other .vessels, and^thc flashes from the opei^ mouths 
of the cannon floated in white vapour over the waves, ^nd then 
disappeared in the clear blue sky. I 

The Princess landed at the steps of the quay. Band^ of gay 
music greeted her arrival, and accompanied her every i^tcp she 
took. During the time she was passing through the centr^ of the 
town, and treading beneath her delicate feet the richest carpets 
and the gijyest Hoovers which had been strewn upon the ground, 
de Guiche and Raoul, escaping from their English friends, 
hurried through the town and hastened rapidly towards the place 
intended for the residence of Madame. 

“Let us hurry forward,” said Raoul to de Guiche, “for if I 
read Buckingham’s character aright, he will create some dis- 
turbance, when he learns the result of our deliberations of 
yesterday.” 

“Never fear,” said de Guiche, “de Wardes is there, who is 
determination itself, while Manicamp is the very personification 
of gentleness.” 

De Guiche was not, however, the less diligent on that account, 
and five minutes afterwards they were in sight of the Hotel de 
Ville. The first thing which struck them was the number of peoj^lc 
assembled in front of the square. “Excellent,*’ said de Guiche; 
“our apartments, I see, arc prepared.” 

In fact, in front of the Hotel dc Ville, upon the wide open space 
before it, eight tents had been raised, surmounted by the flags of 
France and England united. The hotel was surrounded by tents, 
as by a girdle of variegated colours; ten pages and a dozen 
mounted troopers, who had been given to the ambassadors for an 
escort, mounted guard before the tents. It had a singularly curious 
effect, almost fairy-like in its appearance. These tents had been 
constructed during the night-lime. Fitted up, within and without, 
with the richest materials that de Guiche had been able to procure 
in Havre, they completely encircled the Hotel de Ville. The only 
passage which led to the steps of the hotel, and which was not 
enclosed by the silken barricade, was guarded by two tents, 
resembling two pavilions, the doorways of both of which opened 
towards the entrance. These two tents were destined for dc Guiche 
and Raoul ; in whose absence, tlicy were intended to be occupied, 
that of de Guiche by de Wardes, and that of Raoul by Manicamp. 
Surrounding these two tents, and the six others, a hundred officers, 
gentlemen, and pages, dazzling in their display of silk and gold, 
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thronged like bees around a hive. Every oJe of th^m, their swords 
by their sides, was ready to obey the sligiitcst sign cither of de 
Guiche or Bragclonnc, the two leaders, of the embassy. 

At the very moment tlie two ydung men appeared at the end 
of one of the streets leading to the square, they perceived, crossing 
the square, at full gallop, a young man on horseback, and whose 
costume was of surprising richness. He pushed hastily through the 
crowd of curious lookers^-on, and, at the sight of these unexpected 
erections, uttered a cry of anger and dismay. It was Buckingham, 
who had awakened from his stupor, in order to adorn himself 
with a costume perfectly dazzling from its beauty, and to await 
the arrival of the Princess and the Queen-Mother at the Hotel de 
Villc. At the entrance to the tents, the soldiers barred his passage, 
and his further progress was arrested. Buckingham, completely 
infuriated, raised his wliip; but his arm was seized by a couple 
of the officers. Of the two guardians of 4hc tent, only one was there. 
De Wardes was in the interior of the Hotel de Vi lie, engaged in 
attending to the execution of some orders givgn by de Guiche. At 
the noise made by Buckingham, Manicamp, who was indolently 
reclining upon the cushions at the doorway of one of the two tents, 
rose with his' usual indifference, and, perceiving that the distur- 
bance continued, made his appearance from underneath the 
curtains. “What is the matter?’* he said, in a gentle lone of voice, 
“and who is it making this disturbance?” It so happened, that, 
at the moment he began to speak, silence had just been restored, 
and, although his voice wras very soft and gentle in its tone, every 
one heard his question. Buckingham turned round, and looked at 
the tall thin figure, and the listless expression of countenance of 
his questioner. Probably the personal appearance of Manicamp, 
who was dressed very plainly, did not inspire him with 
much respect, for he replied disdainfully, “Who may you be, 
monsieur?” 

Manicamp, leaning on the arm of a gigantic trooper, as firm 
as the pillar of a cathedral, replied in his usual tranquil tone of 
voice — “And you, monsieur?” 

“I, monsieur, am His Grace the Duke of Buckingham ; I have 
hired all the houses which surround the Hotel de Villc, where I 
have business to transact; and as these houses are let, they belong 
to me, and, as I hired them in order to preserve the right of free 
access to the Hotel de Villc, you are not justified in preventing me 
passing to it.” 

“But who prevents you passing, monsieur?” inquired Mani- 
camp. 

“Your sentinels.” • 
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“Because yolfe wish Ao pass on horseback, and orders have been 
given to let only persons on foot pass.” 

“No one has any right to give orders here, except myself,” said 
Buckingham. " ' j 

“On what grounds?” inquired Manicamp, with his Wl tone; 
“will you do me the favour to explain tliis enigma to rAc?” 

“Because, as I have already told you, I have hired all ifte houses 
looking on the square.” \ 

“We are very well aware of that, since nothing but th^ squaie 
itself has been left for us.” ^ 

“You arc mistaken, monsieur; the square belongs to me, as well 
as the houses in it.” 

“Forgive me, monsieur, but you are mistaken there. In our 
country, we say, the highway belongs to the King, therefore this 
square is His Majesty’s ; and, consequently, as we are the King’s 
ambassadors, the square belongs to us.” 

“I have already asked you who you arc, monsieur,” exclaimed 
Buckingham, exasperated at the coolness of his interlocutor. 

“My name is Manicamp,” replied the young man, in a voice 
whose tones were as harmonious and sweet as the notes of an 
./Folian harp. 

Buckingham shrugged his shoulders conlemptuously, and said, 
“When I hired these houses which surround the Hotel de Villc, 
the square was unoccupied ; these barracks obstruct my sight, let 
them be removed.” 

A hoarse and angry murmur ran through the crowd of listeners 
at these words. De Guiche arrived at this moment; he pushed 
through the crowd which separated him from Buckingham, and, 
followed by Raoul, arrived on the scene of action, from one side, 
just as de Wardes arrived from the other. “Pardon me, my lord ; 
but if you have any complaint to make, have the goodness to 
address it to me, inasmuch as it was I who supplied the plans for 
the construction of these tents.” 

“Moreover, I would beg you to observe, monsieur, that the 
term ‘barrack’ is objected to,” added Manicamp graciously. 

“You were saying, monsieur,” continued de Guiche 

“I was saying. Monsieur le Comte,” resumed Buckingham, in 
a tone of anger more marked than ever, although in some measure 
moderated by the presence of an equal, “I was saying, that it is 
impossible these tents can remain where they are.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed de Guiche, “and for what reason?’’ 

“Because 1 object to them.” 

A movement of impatience escaped dc Guiche, but a warning 
glance from Raoul restrained him. 
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“You should the less object to them, imousievff, on account of 
the abuse of priority you have permitted yourself to exercise.*’ 
“Abuse!” 

“Most assuredly. You commis.tion a messenger, who hires, in 
your name, the whole of the town of Havre, without considci ing 
the members of the French court, who would be sure to arrive here 
to meet Madame. Your Grace will admit that this is hardly 
friendly conduct in the representative of a friendly nation.” 

“The right of possession belongs to him who is first on the spot.” 
“Not in France, monsieur.” 

“Why not in France?” • 

“Because France is a country where politeness is observed.” 
“Which means!” exclaimed Buckingham, in so violent a 
manner that those who were present drew back, expecting an 
immediate collision. 

“Which means, monsieur,” repliod de Guiche, turning pale, 
“that I have caused these tents to be raised as habitations for 
myself and my friends, as a shelter for the aipbassadors of Fiance, 
as the only place of refuge which your exactions have left us in the 
town; and that I, and those who are with me, shall remain in 
them, at least, until an authority more powerful, and particularly 
more supreme than your own, shall dismiss me from them.” 

“In other words, until we are ejected, as the lawyers say,” 
observed Manicamp blandly. 

“I know an authority, monsieur, which I trust will be such as 
you wish for,” said Buckingham, placing his hand on his sword. 

At this moment, and as the goddess of Discord, inflaming all 
minds, was about to direct their swords against each other, Raoul 
gently placed his hand on Buckingham’s shoulder. “One word, 
rny lord,” he said. 

“My right, my right, first of all,” exclaimed the fiery young 
man. 

“It is precisely upon that point I wish to have the honour of 
addressing a word to you.” 

“Very well, monsieur, but let your remarks be brief,” 

“One question is all I ask; you can hardly expect me to be 
briefer.” 

“Speak, monsieur, I am listening.” 

“Are you, or is the Duke of Orleans, going to marry the grand- 
daughter of Henry IV. ? ” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Buckingham, retreating a 
few steps, quite bewildered. 

“Have the goodness to answer me,” persisted Raoul tranquijly. 
“You know it perfectly well, monsieur, I should invagine.” 
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“ I beg your plirdon/but your conduct has been such as to leave 
it not altogether certam.** 

“Proceed, monsieur, what do you mean to convey?’* 

Raoul approach\5d the Duk6. “Are you aware, my l6rd,** he 
said, lowering his voice, “that your extravagances very much 
resemble the excesses of jealousy. These jealous fits, with\ respect 
to any woman, are not becoming in one who is neither her lover 
nor her husband ; and I am sure you will admit that my ^remark 
applies with still greater force, when the lady in questioip is a 
Princess of royal blood.** \ 

“Monsieur,** exclaimed Buckingham, “do you mean to insult 
Madame Henrietta?** 

“Be careful, my lord,** replied Bragelonne coldly, “for it is 
you who insult her. A little while since, when on board the 
admiral’s ship, you wearied the Qiicen, and exhausted the 
admiral’s patience. I was observing you, my lord ; and, at first, I 
concluded you were not in possession of your senses, but I have 
since surmised the real character of your madness.” 

“ Monsieur ! ’* exclaimed Buckingham. 

“One moment more, for I have yet another word to add. I 
trust I am the only one of my companions who have guessed it.** 

“Are you aware, monsieur,” said Buckingham, trembling with 
mingled feelings of anger and uneasiness, “are you aware, that' 
you are holding a language towards me, which requires to be 
checked?** 

“Weigh your words well, my lord,** said Raoul haughtily; “my 
nature is not such that its vivacities need checking ; whilst you, on 
the contrary, are descended from a race whose passions are 
suspected by all true Frenchmen; I repeat, therefore, for the 
second time, be careful !** 

“ Careful of what, may I ask? Do you presume to threaten me? ** 

“I am the son of the Comte de la F^re, my lord, and I never 
threaten, because I strike first. Therefore, understand me well, the 
threat that I hold out to you is this ** 

Buckingham clenched his hands^ but Raoul continued, as 
though he had not observed the movement. “At the very first 
word, beyond the respect and deference due to Her Royal High- 
ness, which you permit yourself to use towards her. — Be patient, 
my lord, for I am perfectly so.” 

“You?** 

“Undoubtedly. So long as Madame remained on English 
territory, I held my peace ; but from the very moment she stepped 
oa French ground, and now that we have received her in the name 
of the Prince, I warn you, that at the first mark of disrespect which 
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you, in your insane attachment, shall cxfcbit to^rards the royal 
house of France, I shall have one of two c<^rses to follow — either 
I declare, in the presence of every one, the madness witli which 
you are now affected, and I get you ignorniniously dismissed to 
England ; or, if you prefer it, 1 will run my dagger through your 
lliroat in the presence of all here. This second alternative seems to 
me the least disagreeable, and I think I shall hold to it.” 

Buckingliam had become paler than the lace collar around his 
neck. ”M. dc Bragelontie,” he said, “is it, indeed, a gentlennm 
who is speaking to me?” 

“Yes ; only the gentleman is speaking to a madman. Get cuK'd, 
my lord, and he will hold quite another language to you.” 

“But, dc Brageloniie,” murmured the Duke, in a voice, 
half-choked, and putting his hand to his neck — “Do you not sec 
1 am dying?” 

“If your death were to take place ^at this moment, my lord,” 
replied Raoul, with unruffled composure, “1 should, indeetl, 
regard it, as a great happiness, for this circumstance would prevent 
all kinds of evil remarks; not alone about yourself but also about 
those illustrious persons whom your devotion is compromising in so 
absurd a manner.” 

“You are right, you are right,” said the young man, almost 
beside himself. “ Yes, yes ; better to die, than to suffer as I do, at 
this moment.” And he grasped a beautiful dagger, the handle of 
which was inlaid with precious stones ; and which he half drew 
from his breast, 

Raotil thrust his hand aside. “Be careful what you do,” he 
said, “if you do not kill yourself, you commit a ridiculous action; 
and if you were to kill youi'self, you sprinkle blood upon the 
nuptial robe of the Princess of England.” 

Buckingham remained a minute gasping for breath; during 
this interval, his lips qui veered, his features worked convulsively, 
and his eyes wandert’d as though in delirium. Ihen, suddenly, he 
said, “M. dc Bragelonnc, I know nowlicre a nobler mind than 
yours ; you arc, indeed, a worthy son of the most perfect gentleman 
that ever lived. Keep your tents.” And he threw his arms round 
RaouPs neck. All who were present, astounded at this conduct, 
which was such as they could hardly have expected, considering 
the violence of the one adversary, and the determination of the 
other, began immediately to clap their hands, and a thousand 
cheers and joyful shouts arose from all sides. De Guiche, in his 
turn, embraced Buckingham somewhat against his inclination, 
but, at all events, he did embrace him. This was the signal for 
French and English to do the same; and they wlio^ until that 
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moment, had t)oked/at each other with restless uncertainty, 
fraternised on the spoj.. In the meantime, the procession of the 
Princess arrived, and, liad it not been for Bragelonne, two armies 
would have been engaged together in conflict, and blood have been 
shed upon the flowers with which the ground was covered. At 
the appearance, however, of the banners borne at the hea!^ of the 
procession, quiet was restored. 
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Concord had returned to resume its place amidst the tents. 
English and French rivalled each other in their devotion and 
courteous attention to the two illustrious travellers. The English 
foi'wardcd to the French baskets of flowers, of which they had 
made a plentiful provision to greet the arrival of the young 
Princess; the French in return invited the English to a supper, 
which was to be given the next day. Congratulations were poured 
in upon the Princess everywhere during her journey. From the 
respect paid her on all sides, she seemed like a queen; and from 
the adoration with which she was treated by some two or three, 
she seemed like an object of worship. I’he Queen-Mother gave the 
French the most affectionate reception. France was her native 
country, and she had suffered too much unhappiness in England, 
for England to have made her forget France. She taught her 
daughter, then, by her own affection for it, that love for a country 
wJicre they had both been hospitably received, and where a 
brilliant future was being opened before them. After the public 
entry was over, and the spectators in the streets had somewhat 
dispersed, and the sound of the music and cheering of the crowd 
could be heard only in the distance, when the night had closed in, 
wrapping, with its star-covered mantle, the sea, the harbour, the 
town, and surrounding country, de Guiche, still excited by the 
great event of the day, returned to his lent, and seated himself 
upon one of the stools with so profound an expression of distress 
that Bragelonne kept his eyes fixed on him until he heard him sigh, 
and then he approached him. The Count had thrown himself 
back on his seat, leaning his shoulders against the partition of the 
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tent, and remained thus, his face buried his iJknds, and with 
heaving chest and restless limbs. ^ 

“You are suffering?*’ asked kaoul. 

“Cruelly.” 

“Bodily, I suppose?” 

“Yes; bodily.” 

“This has indeed been a harassing day,” continued the young 
man, his eyes fixed upon his friend. 

“Yes ; a night’s rest \^ill restore me.” 

“Shall I leave you?” 

“No; I wish to talk to you,” ^ 

“You shall not speak to me, Guiche, until you have first 
answered my questions.” 

“Proceed then.” 

“You will be frank with me?” 

“As I always am.” ^ 

“Gan you imagine why Buckingham has been so violent.^” 

“I suspect why.” 

“Because he is in love with Madame, is it*not?” 

“One could almost swear it, to sec him.” 

“You are mistaken; there is nothing of the kind.” 

“It is you who are mistaken Raoul; I have road his distress in 
his eyes, in his every gesture and action the whole day.” 

“You are a poet, my dear Comte, and find subjects for your 
muse everywhere,” 

“I can perceive love clearly enough.” 

“Where it does not exist?” 

“Nay, where it does exist.” 

“Do you not think you are deceiving yourself, Guiche?” 

“I am convinced of what I say,” said the Comte. 

“Now, inform me, Comte,” asked Raoul, fixing a penetrating 
look upon him, “what has happened to render you so clear- 
sighted?” 

Guiche hesitated for a moment, and then answered, “Self-love, 
I suppose.” 

“Self-love is a very long word, Guiche.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ I mean that, generally, you arc less out of spirits than seems 
to be the case this evening.” 

“I am fatigued.” 

“Listen to me, dear Guiche; we have been campaigners to- 
gether ; we have been on horseback for eighteen hours at a time, 
and our horses even dying from fatigue, or from sheer exhaustion, 
of hunger, have fallen beneath us, and yet we hav(^ laughed at 
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our mishaps. Believe it is not fatigue which saddens you to- 
night.” f 

“It is annoyance, tlicn,” 

“What annoyan€:e?” 

“That of this evening.” 

“The mad conduct of the Duke of Buckingham, do youlmean?” 

“Of course; is it not vexatious for us, the representatives of our 
sovereign master, to witness the devotion of an Englishman to 
our fulure mistress, the second lady in* point of rank' in the 
kingdom:’” 

“Yes, you’re riijht; but I do not think any danger is to be 
apprehended IVom Buckingham.” 

“ No ; still, he is intrusive. Did he not, on his arrival here, almost 
succeed in creating a disturbance between the English and our- 
selves ; and, had it not been for you, for your admirable prudence, 
for your singular decision o/' character, swords would have been 
drawn in the very streets of the town.” 

“You observe, however, that he has changed.” 

“Yes, certainly; but it is that which amazes me so much. You 
spoke to him in a low tone of voice — what did you say to him? 
Ypu think he loves her; you admit that such a passion does not 
give way readily. He does not love her, then!” De Guiche 
pronounced the latter words with so marked an expression that 
Raoul raised his head. The noble character of the young man’s 
countenance expressed a displeasure which could easily be read. 

“What I said to him, Comte,” replied Raoul, “I will repeat 
to you. Listen to me. I said, ‘You arc regarding with wistful 
feelings, and with most injurious desire, the sister of your Prince — 
her to whom you arc not affianced, who is not, who can never be 
anything to you ; you are outraging those who, like ourselves, have 
come to seek a young girl to lead her to her husband.’ ” 

“You spoke to him in that manner?” asked Guiche, colouring. 

“In those very terms; I even added more. ‘How would you 
regard us,’ I said, ‘if you were to perceive among us a man mad 
enough, disloyal enough, to entertain other than sentiments of the 
most perfect respect for a princess who is the destined wife of our 
master?’ ” 

These words were so applicable to dc Guiche that he turned 
pale, and, overcome by a sudden agitation, was barely able to 
stretch out one liand mechanically towards Raoul, as he covered 
his eyes and face with the other. 

“But,” continued Raoul, not interrupted by this movement of 
his friend, “Heaven be praised, the French, who arc pronounced 
to be thoughtless and indiscreet, reckless even, are capable of 
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bringing a calm and sound judgment to \caf oif matters of such 
high importance. I added even more, for I said, ‘Learn, my lord, 
that we gentlemen of France devote ourselves to our sovereigns by 
sacrificing for them our aflections? as well as c^r fortunes and our 
lives; and whenever it may chance to happen that the tempter 
suggests one of those vile thoughts which set the heart on fire, we 
extinguish that flame, even were it done by shedding our blood 
for the purpose. I'lius it is that the honour of three persons is 
saved : our country’s, our master’s, and our own. It is thus that we 
act, your Grace; it is thus that every man of honour ought to act.’ 
In this manner, my dear Guiche,” continued Uaoul, “1 addicssed 
the Duke of Buckingham ; and he admitted and resigned himself 
unresistingly to my arguments.” 

De Ciiiiche, who had hitherto sat leaning forward, while Raoul 
was speaking, drew himself up, his eyes glancing proudly; he 
seized Raoul’s hand, his face, whioii had been as cold as ice, 
seemed on fire. “And you spoke right well,” he said, in a voice 
half choked ; “you are indeed a friend, RaoqJ. And now, I entreat 
you, leave me to myself.” 

“Do you wish it?” 

“ Yes ; I need repose. Many things have agitated me to-day, both 
in mind and body ; when you return to-morrow I shall no longer 
be the same man.” 

“I leave you, then,” said Raoul, as he withdrew. The Comte 
advanced a step towards his friend, and pressed him warmly in 
his arms. But in this friendly pressure Raoul could detect the 
nervous agitation of a great internal conflict. 

The night was clear, starlit, and splendid; the tempest had 
passed away, and the warmth of the sun had restored life, peace, 
and security everywhere. A few light fleecy clouds were floating in 
the heavens, and indicated from their appearance a continuance 
of beautiful weather, tempered by a gentle breeze from the cast. 
Upon the large square in front of the hotel, the large shadows of 
the tents, intersected by the brilliant 'moonbeams, formed as it 
were a huge mosaic of black and white flagstones. Soon, however, 
the whole town was wTapped in slumber; a feeble light still 
glimmered in Madame’s apartment, which looked out upon the 
square, and the soft rays from the expiring lamp seemed to be the 
image of the calm sleep of a young girl, hardly yet sensible of 
existence, and in whom the flame of life sinks down as sleep steals 
over the body. Bragelonne quitted the tent with the slow and 
measured step of a man curious to observe, but anxious not to be 
seen. Sheltered behind the thick curtains of his own tent, embrac- 
ing with a glance the whole square, he noticed tha^ after a few 
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momenls’ paus^, the cfertains of de Guiche’s tent were agitated, 
and then drawn partially aside. Behind them he could perceive 
the shadow of de Guich^, his eyes glistening in the obscurity, 
fastened ardently upon the Prim:ess’s sitting apartment, Which was 
partially lighted by the lamp in the inner room. That Isoft light 
which illumined the windows was the Comte’s star. The fervent 
aspirations of his nature could be read in his eyes. Raoul, concealed 
in the shadow, divined the many passionate thoughts which 
established, between the tent of the young ambassador i^nd the 
balcony of the Princess, a mysterious and magical bond ofsyi\ipathy 
— a bond created, by thoughts imprinted with so much strength 
and persistence of will, that they certainly besought that happy 
and loving dreams might alight upon the perfumed couch, which 
the Comte, with the eyes of his soul, devoured so eagerly. But de 
Guichc and Raoul were not the only watchers. The window of 
one of the hf)uses lookiiig,on the square was opened too, the 
window of the house where Buckingham resided. By aid of the rays 
of light which issuc<J from this latter window, the profile of the 
Duke could be distinctly seen, as he indolently reclined upon the 
carved balcony with its velvet hangings; he also was breathing 
in the direction of the Princess’s apartment his prayers and the 
wild visions of his love. 

Bragelonnc could not resist smiling, as, thinking of Madame, 
he said to himself, “Hers is, indeed, a heart well besieged;” 
and then added, compassionately, as he thought of Monsieur, 
“and he is a husband well threatened too; it is a good thing for 
liim that he is a Prince of such liigh rank, and that he has an army 
to win for him that which is his own.” Bragelonnc watched for 
some time the conduct of the two lovers, listened to the loud and 
uncivil slumbers of Manicamp, who snored as imperiously as 
though he had his blue and gold, instead of his violet suit, and then 
turned towards the night breeze which bore towards him, he 
seemed to think, the distant song of a nightingale; and, after 
having laid in a due provision of melancholy, another nocturnal 
malady, he retired to rest, thinking, that with regard to his own 
love affair, perhaps four or six eyes, quite as ardent as those of dc 
Guiche and Buckingham, were coveting his own idol in the 
chateau at Blois. “And Mademoiselle de Montalais is by no means 
a very safe garrison,” said he to himself, as he sighed aloud. 
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FROM HAVRE TO PARIS 

The next day the fetes look place, accompanied by all the pomp 
and animation whicli the resources of the town and the natural 
disposition of men’s minds could supply. During the last few hours 
spent in Havre, every preparation for the#departure had been 
made. After Madame had taken leave of the English fleet, and, 
once again, had saluted the country in saluting its flags, she entered 
the carriage prepared for her, surrounded by a brilliant escort. 
De Guiche had hoped that the Duke of Buckingham would 
accompany the admiral to England ; but Buckingham succeeded 
in demonstrating to the Queen that^ there would be great 
impropriety in allowing Madame to prQceed to Paris, almost 
entirely alone. As soon as it had been settled that Buckingham was 
to accompany Madame, the young Duke selected a court of 
gentlemen and officers to form part of his own suite, so that it was 
almost an army which proceeded towards Paris, scattering gold, 
and exciting the liveliest demonstrations as they passed through 
the different towns and villages on the route. The weather was 
very fine. France is a beautiful country, especially along the route 
by which the procession passed. Spring cast its flowers and its 
perfumed foliage upon their path. Normandy, with its vast variety 
of vegetation, its blue skies and silver rivers, displayed itself in all 
the loveliness of a Paradise for the new sister of the King. Fetes and 
brilliant displays received them everywhere along the line of 
march. De Guiche and Buckingham forgot everything ; de Guiche 
in his anxiety to prevent any fresh attempts on the part of the 
Duke, and Buckingham, in his desire to awaken in the heart of 
tlic Princess, a softer remembrance of the country, to which tlie 
recollection of many happy days belonged. But, alas ! the poor 
Duke could perceive that the image of that country so cherished 
by himself, became, from day to day, more and more effaced in 
Madame’s mind, in exact proportion as her affection for France 
became more deeply engraved on her heart. In fact, it was not 
difficult to perceive that his most devoted attention awakened no 
acknowledgment, and that the grace with which he rode one of his 
most fiery horses was thrown away, for it was only casually and by 
the merest accident that the Princess’s eyes were turned towards 
him. In vain did he try, in order to fix upon himself one of those 
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looks, which wcre\hr6wn^oarclessly around, or bestowed elsewhere, 
to produce from the aninf al he rode, its greatest display of strength, 
speed, temper, and address ;• in vain did he, by exciting his horse 
almost to madness, %pur him, at the risk of dashing liimfeelf in 
pieces against the trees, or of rolling in the ditches, over the gates 
and barriers which they passed, or down the steep declivities of 
the hills. Madame, whose attention had been aroused by the 
noise, turned her head for a moment to observe the cause \of it, 
and then, slightly smiling, again turned round to her faiVliful 
guardians, Raoul and dc Guichc, who were quietly riding a^Jier 
carriage doors. Buckingham felt himself a prey to all the tortures of 
jealousy ; an unknown anguish glided into his veins, and laid siege 
to his heart; and then, as if to show that he knew the folly of his 
conduct, and that he wished to correct, by the humblest submission, 
his flights of absurdity, he mastered his horse, and compelled him, 
reeking with sweat and flecked with foam, to champ his bit close 
beside the carriage, amidst the crowd of courtiers. Occasionally 
he obtained a w’ord from Madame as a recompense, and yet this 
word seemed almost a reproach to him. 

“That is well, my lord,^’ she said, “now you are reasonable.’* 

Or from Raoul, “Your Grace is killing your horse.” 

Buckingham listened patiently to Raoul’s remarks, for he 
instinctively felt, without having had any proof that such was the 
case, that Raoul checked the display of de Guiche’s feelings, and 
that, had it not been for Raoul, some mad act or proceeding, either 
of the Comte, or of Buckingham himself, would have brought 
about an open rupture, or a disturbance, and perhaps even exile 
itself. From the moment of that excited conversation which the 
two young men had had in front of the tents at Havre, when 
Raoul had made the Duke perceive the impropriety of his conduct, 
Buckingham had felt himself attracted towards Raoul almost in 
spite of himself. He often entered into conversation with him, and 
it was nearly always to talk to him either of his father or d’Artag- 
nan, their mutual friend, in whose praise Buckingham was nearly 
as enthusiastic as Raoul. Raoul endeavoured, as much as possible, 
to make the conversation turn upon this subject in dc Wardcs’ 
presence, who had, during the whole journey, been exceedingly 
annoyed at the superior position taken by Bragelonne, and especi- 
ally by his influence over dc Guichc. De Wardes had that keen and 
observant penetration which all evil natures possess, he had 
immediately remarked de Guiche’s melancholy, and the nature of 
liis regard for the Princess. Instead, however, of treating the 
subject with the same reserve which Raoul had practised ; instead 
of regarding with that respect, which was their due, the obligations 
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and duties of society, de Wardes resolutiVy attalkcd in the Comte 
that ever-sounding chord of juvenile audality and egotistical pride. 
It happened one evening, during a halt lit Nantes, that while de 
Guichc and de Wardes were learning against « barrier, engaged in 
conversation, Buckingham and Raoul were also talking together as 
they walked up and down. Manicamp was engaged in devotional 
attentions to the Princesses, who already treated him without 
any reserve, on account of his versatile fancy, his frank courtesy of 
manner, and conciliafory disposition. 

“Confess,’’ said de Wardes, “that you are really ill, and that 
your pedagogue of a friend has not succeeded in curing you.” 

“I do not understand you,” said the Comte. 

“And yet it is easy enough ; you are dying for love.” 

“You are mad, de Wardes.” 

“Madness it would be, I admit, if Madame were really in- 
diflfeient to your martyrdom; but sfce takes so much notice ol it, 
observes it to such an extent, that she compromises herself, and 
I tremble lest, on our arrival at Paris, M. c^e Bragelonne may not 
denounce both of you.” 

“For shame, de Wardes! again attacking de Bragelonne.” 

“Come, come, a truce to child’s play,” replied the Comte’s 
evil genius, in an undertone; “you know, as well as I do, what I 
mean. Besides, you must have observed how the Princess’s glance 
softens as she looks at you ; you can tell, by the very inflection of 
her voice, what pleasure she takes in listening to you, and can feel 
how thoroughly she appreciates the verses you recite to her. You 
cannot deny, too, that every morning she tells you how indilTcr- 
ently she slept the previous night.” 

“True, de Wardes, quite true; but what good is there in your 
telling me all that?” 

“Is it not important to know the exact position ol alfairs?” 

“ No, no ; not when I am a witness of things which arc enough to 
drive one mad.” 

“Stay, stay,” said de Wardes; “look, she calls you — do you 
understand? Profit by the occasion, for your pedagogue is not 

... . j 

De Guiche could not resist; an invincible attraction drew him 
towards the Princess. De Wardes smiled as he saw him withdraw. 

“You are mistaken, monsieur,” said Raoul, suddenly stepping 
across the barrier against which the previous moment the two 
friends had been leaning, “the pedagogue is here, and has over- 
heard you.” . . . , -A 

De Wardes, at the sound of Raoul’s voice, which he recognised 

without having occasion to look at him, half drew hj^ swor 
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“Put up your ^^ord,’J,said Raoul, “you know perfectly well 
that, until our journey at an end, every demonstration of that 
nature is useless. Why do you distil into the heart of the man you 
term your friend all the bitterness which infects your ow^? As 
regards myself, you wish to arouse a feeling of deep dislike slgainst 
a man of honour — ^my father’s friend, and my own ; and as fbr the 
Comte, you wish him to love one who is destined for your iriaster. 
Really, monsieur, I should regard you as a coward, and a traitor 
too, if I did not, with greater justice, regard you as a madmai^.” 

“Monsieur,” exclaimed de Wardes, exasperated, “I waii\ de- 
ceived, I find, in tending you a pedagogue. The tone you assume, 
and the style which is peculiarly your own, is that of a Jesuit, and 
not of a gentleman. Ifiscontinue, I beg, whenever I am present, 
this style I complain of, and the tone also. I hate M. d’Artagnan 
because he was guilty of a cowardly act towards my father.” 

“You lie, monsieur,” said Raoul coolly. 

“You give me the lie, monsieur?” exclaimed de Wardes. 

“Why not, if what you assert be untrue?” 

“You give me the lie and do not draw your sword?” 

“ I have resolved, monsieur, not to kill you until Madame shall 
have been delivered up into her husband’s hands.” 

“Kill me! Believe me, monsieur, your schoolmaster’s rod does 
not kill so easily.” 

“No,” replied Raoul sternly; “but M. d’Artagnan’s sword kills ; 
and, not only do I possess his sword, but he has himself taught me 
how to use it ; and with that sword, when a befitting time arrives, 
I shall avenge his name — a name you have so dishonoured.” 

“Take care, monsieur,” exclaimed de Wardes; “if you do not 
immediately give me satisfaction, I will avail myself of every means 
to revenge myself.” 

“Indeed, monsieur,” said Buckingham, suddenly appearing 
upon the scene of action, “that is a threat which sounds like 
assassination, and would, therefore, ill become a gentleman.” 

“What did you say, my lord?” said de Wardes, turning round 
towards him. ^ 

“I said, monsieur, that the words you have just spoken, are 
displeasing to my English ears.” 

“Very well, monsieur, if what you say is true,” exclaimed de 
Wardes, thoroughly incensed, “ I shall at least find in you one who 
will not escape me. Understand my words as you like.” 

“ I understand them in the manner they cannot but be under- 
stood,” replied Buckingham, with that haughty tone which 
characterised him, and which, even in ordinary conversation, gave 
a tone of defiance to everything he said ; “ M. de Bragelonne is my 
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friend, you insult M. de Bragelonne, ^nd yiu shall give me 
satisfaction for that insult/* | 

De Wardes cast a look upon de Bragiblonne, who, faithful to 
the character he had assumed, remained calna and unmoved, even 
after the Duke’s defiance. 

“It would seem that I did not insult M. de Bragelonne, since 
M. dc Bragelonne, who carries a sword by his side, does not 
consider himself insulted.” 

“At all events, you Insult some one?” 

“Yes, I insulted M. d’Artagnan,” resumed de Wardes, who had 
observed that this was the only means of stinging Raoul so as to 
awaken his anger. 

“That, then,” said Buckingham, “is another matter.” 

“Precisely so,” said de Wardes ; “it is the province of M. d’Ar- 
lagnan’s friends to defend him.” 

“1 am entirely of your opinion,’* replied the Duke, who had 
regained all his indifference of manner ; “ if M. de Bragelonne were 
offended, I could not reasonably be exjjected to espouse his 
quarrel, since he is himself here ; but when you say that it is a 
quarrel of M. d’Artagnan ” 

“You will of course leave me to deal with the matter,” said de 
Wardes. 

“Nay, the very contrary, for I draw my sword,” said Bucking- 
ham, unsheathing it as he spoke; “for, if M. d’Artagnan injured 
your father, he rendered, or at least did all that he could to render, 
a great service to mine.” 

De Wardes seemed thunderstruck. 

“M. d’Artagnan,” continued Buckingham, “is the bravest 
gentleman I know. I shall be delighted, as I owe him many 
personal obligations, to settle them with you, by crossing my 
sword with yours.” At tire same moment Buckingham drew his 
sword gracefully from its scabbard, saluted Raoul, and put himself 
in guard. 

Wardes advanced a step to meet him. 

“Stay, gentlemen,” said Raoul, advancing towards them, and 
placing his own drawn sword between the combatants, “the 
aflair is hardly worth the trouble of blood being shed almost in the 
presence of the Princess. M. de Wardes speaks ill of M. d’Artagnan, 
with whom he is not even acquainted.” 

“What, monsieur,” said de Wardes setting his teeth hard 
together and resting the point of his sword on the toe of his boot, 
“do you assert that I do not know M. d’Artagnan?” 

“ Certainly not ; you do not know him,” replied Raoul coldly, 
“and you are not even aware where he is to be foun^.” 
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••Not know whAf'e he iJ?” 

‘*Such must be the c/se, since you fix your quarrel with him 
upon strangers, instead If seeking M. d’Artagnan where he is to 
be found.” De Ward^^s turned pale. “Well, monsieur,” continued 
Raoul, “ I will tell you where M. d’Artagnan is ; he is now injParis ; 
when on duty he is to be met with at the Louvre — when not so, 
in the Rue des Lombards. M. d’Artagnan can be easily discovered 
at cither of those two places. Having, therefore, as you assert, so 
many causes of complaint against him, ydu do not show! your 
courage in not seeking him out, to afford him an opportunity of 
giving you that satisfaction you seem to ask of every one but of 
himself.” De Wardes passed his hand across his forehead, which 
was covered with perspiration. “For shame, M. de Wardes! so 
quarrelsome a disposition is hardly becoming after the publication 
of the edicts against duels. Pray think of that; the King will be 
incensed at our disobedience^ particularly at such a time — and 
His Majesty will be in the right.” 

“Mere excuses,” murmured de Wardes; “mere pretexts.” 

“Really, my dear M. de Wardes,” resumed Raoul, “such 
remarks are the merest idle talk ; you know very well that the Duke 
of Buckingham is a man of undoubted courage, who has already 
fought ten duels, and will probably fight eleven. His name alone 
is significant enough. As far as I am concerned, you are well 
aware that I can fight also. I fought at Sens, at Blcneau, at the 
Dunes in front of the artillery, a hundred paces in front of the line, 
while you — I say this parenthetically — were a hundred paces 
behind it. True it is, that on that occasion there were by far too 
great a concourse of persons present for your courage to be 
observed, and on that account, perhaps, you did not reveal it; 
while here, it would be a display, and would excite remark — you 
wish that others should talk about you, in what manner you do 
not care. Do not depend upon me, M. de Wardes, to assist you in 
your designs, for I shall certainly not afford you that pleasure.” 

“Sensibly observed,” said Buckingham, putting up his sword, 
“and I ask your forgiveness, M. de Bragelonnc, for having allowed 
myself to yield to a first impulse.” — 

De Wardes, however, on the contrary, perfectly furious, 
bounded forward, and raised his sword threateningly against 
Raoul, who had scarcely time to put himself in a posture of 
defence. 

“Take care, monsieur,” said Bragelonnc tranquilly; “or you 
will put out one of my eyes.” 

“You will not fight, then?” said de Wardes. 

“Not at tl^is moment; but this I promise to do, immediately 
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on our arrival at Paris ; I will conduct >^ou lo il. d’Artagnan, to 
whom you shall detail all ihc causes of coiii plaint you have against 
him. M. d’Artaguan will solicit the Kin^s permission to measure 
swords with you. The King wilPyicld his cofisent, and when you 
shall have received the sword-thrust in due course, you will 
consider, in a calmer frame of mind, the precepts of the Gospel, 
which enjoin forgetfulness of injuries.” 

‘‘Ah!” exclaimed de Wardcs, furious at this imperturbable 
coolness, “one can clearly see you are half a bastard, M. dc 
Bragclonne.” 

Raoul became as pale as death; liis eyes fliLshed like lightning, 
and made de Wardes fall back. Buckingham also, who had 
perceived their expression, threw himself between the two 
adversaries, whom he expected to sec precipitate themselves on 
each other. De Wardcs had reserved this injury for tlic last; he 
clasped his sword tight in his handf and awaited the encounter. 
“You are right, monsieur,” said Raoul, mastering his emotion, 
“I am only acquainted with my father’s r\ame; but I know too 
well that the Comte de la F^re is too upright and honourable a 
man to allow me to fear for a single moment that there is, as you 
seem to say, any stain upon my birth. My ignorance, therefore, of 
my mother’s name is a misfortune for me, and not a reproach. You 
are deficient in loyalty of conduct ; you arc wanting in courtesy, in 
reproaching me with a misfortune. It matters little, however, the 
insult has been given, and I consider myself insulted accordingly. 
It is quite understood, then, that after you shall have received 
satisfaction from M. d’Ai tagnan, you will settle your quarrel w'ith 
me. 

‘T admire your prudence, monsieur,” replied de Wardes, with 
a bitter smile; “a little while ago you promised me a sword- 
thrust from M. d’Ar tagnan, and now, after I shall have received 
his, you offer me one from yourself.” 

“Do not disturb yourself,” replied Raoul, with concentrated 
anger, “in all affairs of that nature, M. d’Artagnan is exceedingly 
skilful, and I will beg him as a favour to treat you as he did your 
father ; in other words, to spare your life at least, so as to leave me 
the i^lcasure, after your recovery, of killing you outright; for you 
have a bad heart, M. de Wardcs, and in very truth, too many 
precautions cannot be taken against you.” 

“I shall take my precautions against you,” said de Wardcs, 
“be assured of it.” 

“Allow me, monsieur,” said Buckingham, “to translate your 
remark by a piece of advice I am about to give M. de Bragelonne : 
M. de Bragelonne, wear a cuirass.” • 
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De Wardes dl'nchedi his hands. “Ah!’* said he, “you two 
gentlemen intend to wlit until you have taken that precaution 
before you measure yoiA* swords against mine.” 

“Very well, monjUeur,” said Raoul, “since you pc^sitively will 
have it so, let us settle the affair now.” And, drawing his sw6rd, lie 
advanced towards dc Wardes. \ 

“What are you going to do?” said Buckingham. ^ 

“Be easy,” said Raoul, “it will not be very long.” \ 

De Wardes placed himself on his guard*; their swords crossed. 
De Wardes flew upon Raoul with such impetuosity, that at the 
first clashing of the s^eel blades Buckingham clearly saw that Raoul 
was only trifling with his adversary. Buckingham stepped aside, 
and watched the struggle. Raoul was as calm as if he were handling 
a foil, instead of a sword; having retreated a step, he parried 
three or four fierce thrusts which de Wardes made at him, caught 
the sword of the latter within his own, sending it flying twenty 
paces the other side of the barrier. Then, as de Wardes stood 
disarmed and astounded at his defeat, Raoul sheathed his sword, 
seized him by the collar and the waistband, and hurled him also 
to the other side of the barrier, trembling and mad with rage. 

“We shall meet again,” murmured de Wardes, rising from the 
ground and picking up his sword. 

“I have done nothing for the last half-hour,’* said Raoul, “but 
say the same thing.” Then, turning towards the Duke, he said, “I 
entreat you to be silent about this affair; I am ashamed to have 
gone so far, but my anger carried me away, and I ask your forgive- 
ness for it: forget it too.” 

“Dear Viscount,” said the Duke, pressing within his own the 
vigorous and valiant hand of his companion, “ allow me, on the 
contrary, to remember it, and to look after your safety ; that man 
is dangerous — he will kill you.” 

“My father,” replied Raoul, “lived for twenty years under the 
menace of a much more formidable enemy, and he still lives.” 

“Your father had good friends, Viscount.” 

“Yes,” sighed Raoul, “such friends indeed that none are now 
left like them.” 

“Do not say that, I beg, at the very moment I offer you my 
friendship,” and Buckingham opened his arms to embrace Raoul, 
who delightedly received the proffered alliance. “In my family,” 
added Buckingham, “you are aware, M. de Bragelonne, that we 
die to save those we love.” 

“I know it well, Duke,” replied Raoul. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT THE CHEVALIER DE LORRAINE 
THOUGHT OF MADAME 

Nothing further inlcrrupted the journey. Under a pretext wJiicli 
was little remarked, M. de Wardes went forward in advance of 
the others, lie took Manicamp with him,, for his equable and 
dreamy disposition acted as a counterpoise to his own. It is a 
subject of remark, that quarrelsome and restless characters in- 
variably seek the companionship of gentle, timorous dispositions, 
as if the former sought, in the contrast, a repose for their own ill 
humour, and the latter a protection against their own weakness. 
Buckingham and Bragelonne admitting de Guiche into their 
friendship, joined, in concert with him, th(^ praises of the Princess 
during the whole of the journey. Biagelonne had, however, 
insisted that their three voices should be in concert, instead of 
singing in solo parts, as de Guiche and his rival seemed to have 
acquired a dangerous habit of doing. I'his style of harmony pleased 
the Queen-Mother exceedingly, but it was not perhaps so agreeable 
to the young Princess, who was an incarnation of coquetry, and 
who, without any fear as far as her own voice was concerned, 
sought opportunities of so perilously distinguishing herself. She 
possessed one of those fearless and incautious dispositions which 
find gratification in an excess of sensitiveness ol feeling, and for 
whom, also, danger has a certain fascination. And so her glances, 
her smiles, her toilet, an inexhaustible armoury of weaj>oi\s of 
ofi'ence, were showered down upon the three young men with over- 
whelming force ; and, from her well-stored arsenal issued glances, 
.kindly recognitions, and a thousand other little charming atten- 
tions which were intended to strike at long range the gentlemen 
who formed the escort, the townspeople, the officers of the different 
cities she passed through, pages, populace, and servants ; it was 
wholesale slaughter, a general devastation. By the time Madame 
arrived at Paris, she had reduced to slavery about a hundred 
thousand lovers : and brought in her train to Paris, half a dozen 
men who were almost mad about her, and two who were quite 
out of their minds. Raoul was the only person who divined the 
power of this woman’s attraction, and, as his heart was already 
engaged, he arrived in the capital full of indifference and distrust. 
Occasionally during the journey he conversed with, the Queen of 
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England respecting the j power of fascination which Madame 
possessed, and the mother, whom so many misfortunes and 
deceptions had taught Experience, replied, “Henrietta was sure 
to be illustrious in oAe way or arfbthcr, whclhcr born in a palace 
or born in obscurity ; for she is a woman of great imagirfation, 
capricious, and self-willed.’* De Wardcs and Manicamp, iii their 
character of couriers, had announced the Princess’s arrival\ The 
procession was met at Nanterrc by a brilliant escort of cavkliers 
and carriages. It was Monsieur himself, who, followed by the 
Chevalier de Lorraine and by his favourites, the latter being 
themselves followed by a portion of the King’s military household, 
had arrived to meet his affianced bride. At St. Germain, the 
Princess and her mother had changed their heavy travelling 
carriage, somewhat impaired by the journey, for a light, richly- 
dccorated chariot drawn by six horses with white and gold harness. 
Seated in this open carriage, aS' though upon a throne, and bencaih 
a parasol of embroidered silk, fringed with feathers, sat the young 
and lovely Princess, on whose beaming face were reflected the 
softened rose-tints which suited her delicate skin to perfection. 
Monsieur, on reaching the carriage, was struck by her beauty ; he 
showed his admiration in so marked a manner that the Chevalier 
dc Lorraine shrugged his shoulders as he listened to his compli- 
ments, while Buckingham and dc Guichc were almost heart- 
broken. After (lie usual courtesies had been rendered, and the 
ceremony completed, the procession slowly resumed the road to 
Paris. The presentations had been carelessly made, and Bucking- 
ham, with the rest of the English gentlemen, had been introduced 
to Monsieur, from whom they had received but a very indifferent 
attention. But, during their progress, as he observed that the Duke 
devoted himself with his accustomed earnestness to the carriage- 
door, he asked the Chevalier de LoiTaine, his inseparable com- 
panion, “Who is that cavalier?” 

“He was presented to your Highness a short lime since; it is 
the handsome Duke of Buckingham.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember.” 

“Madame’s knight,” added the favourite, with an inflection 
of the voice which envious minds can alone give to the simplest 


phrases. 

“What do you say?” replied the Prince. 

“I said ‘Madame’s knight.* ’* 

“Has she a recognised knight, then?” 

“ One would think you can judge of that for yourself; look, only, 
how- they arc laughing and flirting. All three of them.” 

“What do you mean by all three?” 
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‘‘’Do you not sec that clc Guiche is oni of.th</party?” 

*‘Ycs, I see. But what does that provcA’’ 

“That Madame has two admirers instijad of one.” 

“You poison everything, vipeij.” ’ ^ 

“I poison nothing. Ah! your Royal Highness’s mind is very 
perverted. I'he honours of the kingdom of France are being paid 
to your wife, and you are not satisfied.” 

'Fhe Duke of Orleans dreaded the satirical humour of the 
Chevalier de l.orrain* whenever he found it reached a certain 
degree of bitterness, and he changed the conversation abruptly. 
“I'hc Princess is pretty,” said he very negligently, as if he were 
speaking of a stranger. 

“Yes,” replied the Chevalier, in the same lone. 

“You say ‘yes’ like a ‘no.’ She has very beautiful black eyes.” 

“ Yes, but small.” 

“That is so, but they arc brilliant^ She has a good figure.” 

“Her figure is a little spoilt, my lord.” 

“ I do not deny it. She has a noble appearance.” 

“Yes, but her face is thin.” 

“I thought her teeth beautiful.” 

“Th(‘y can easily be seen, for her mouth is large enough. 
Decidedly I was wrong, my lord ; you are certainly handsomer than 
your wife.” 

“But do you think me as handsome as Buckingham?” 

“Certainly, and he thinks so, too; for, look, my lord, he is 
redoubling his attentions to Madame to prevent your effacing the 
impression he has made.” 

Monsieur made a movement of impatience, but as he noticed 
a smile of triumph pass across the Chevalier’s lips, he drew up his 
horse to a foot-pace. “Why,” said he, “should I occupy myself 
any longer about my cousin? Do I not already know her? Were 
we not brought up together ? Did I not sec her at the Louvre when 
she was quite a child?” 

“A great change has taken place in her since then, Prince. At 
the period you allude to, she was somewhat less brilliant, and 
somewhat less proud too. One evening, particularly, you may 
remember, my lord, the King refused to dance with her, because 
he thought her plain and badly dressed!” 

lliese words made the Duke of Orleans frown. It was by no 
means flattering for him to marry a Princess of whom, when young, 
the King had not thought much. He might probably have replied, 
but at this moment de Guiche quitted the carriage to join the 
Prince. He had remarked the Prince and the Chevalier together, 
and full of anxious attention ; he seemed to try and guess the nature 
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of the remarks vAnich thiey had just exchanged. The Chevalier, 
whether he had some treacherous object in view, or from imprud- 
ence, did not take the tf,ouble to dissimulate. “Comte/* he said, 
“you’re a man of excellent taster* , 

“Thank you for the compliment,” replied de Guichej “but 
why do you say that?” 

“Well, I appeal to His Highness.” \ 

“No doubt of it,” said Monsieur; “and Guiche knows perfectly 
well that I regard him as a most finished ckvalier.” \ 

. “Well, since that is decided, I resume. You have been iA the 
Princess’s society, Gpmte, for the last eight days, have you not?” 

“Yes,” replied de Guiche, colouring in spite of himself. 

“Well, then, tell us frankly, what do you think of her personal 
appearance? ” 

“Of her personal appearance?” returned de Guiche, stupefied. 

“Yes; of her appearance, Qfher mind, of herself, in fact.” 

Astounded by this question, de Guiche hesitated answering. 

“Come, come, de Guiche,” resumed the Chevalier, laughingly, 
“tell us your opinion frankly, the Prince commands it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Prince, “be frank.” 

De Guiche stammered out a few unintelligible words. 

“I am perfectly well aware,” returned Monsieur, “that the 
subject is a delicate one, but you know you can tell me everything. 
What do you think of her?” 

In order to avoid betraying his real thoughts, de Guiche had 
recourse lo the only defence which a man taken by surprise really 
has, and accordingly told an untruth. “I do not find Madame,” 
he said, “either good or bad looking, yet rather good than bad 
looking.” 

“What ! Comte,” exclaimed the Chevalier, “you who went into 
such ecstasies and uttered so many exclamations at (he sight of her 
portrait.” 

De Guiche coloured violently. Very fortunately his horse, which 
was slightly restive, enabled him by a sudden plunge to conceal 
his agitation. “What portrait?” he murmured, joining them 
again. The Chevalier had not talcen his eyes off him. 

“Yes, the portrait. Was not the miniature a good likeness?” 

“I do not remember. I have forgotten the portrait; it has quite 
escaped my recollection.” 

“And yet it made a very marked impression up)on you,” said 
the Chevalier. 

“That is not unlikely.” 

“Is she clever, at all events?” inquired the Duke. 

“I believe ^so, my lord.” 
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“Is M. dc Buckingham so too?” said the Chevalier. 

“I do not know.” h 

“My own opinion is, that he must be,’) replied the Chevalier, 
“for he mak(^ Madame laugh, and she see^^ to take no little 
pleasure in his society, which never liappens to a clever woman 
when in the company of a simpleton.” 

“Of course, then, he must be clever,” said de Guiche simply. 

At this moment Raoul opportunely arrived, seeing how de 
Guiche was pressed by his dangerous questioner, to whom he 
addressed a remark, and so changed the conversation. The entiy 
was brilliant and joyous. 

The King, in honour of his brother, had directed that the 
festivities should be on a scale of the greatest magnificence. 
Madame and her mother alighted at the Louvre, where, during 
their exile, they had so gloomily submitted to obscurity, misery, 
and privations of every description. J hat palace, which had been 
so inhospitable a residence for the unhappy daughter of Henry IV., 
the naked walls, the sunken flooring, the ceilings covered with 
cobwebs, the vast but broken chimney-places, the cold hearths 
on which the charity extended to them by Parliament had hardly 
permitted a fire to glow, was completely altered in appearance. 
The richest hangings and the thickest carpets, and pictures, with 
their richly gilded frames; in every direction could be seen 
candclabras, mirrors, and furniture and fittings of the most 
sumptuous character ; in every direction also were guards of the 
proudest military bearing with floating plumes, crowds of attend- 
ants and courtiers in the antechambers and upon the staircases. 
In the courtyards, where the grass had formerly been accustomed 
to grow, as if the ungrateful Mazarin had thought it a good idea 
to let the Parisians perceive, that solitude and disorder were, witli 
misery and despair, the proper accompaniments of a fallen 
monarchy ; the immense courtyards, formerly silent and desolate, 
were now thronged with courtiers whose horses were pacing and 
prancing to and fro. The carriages were filled with young and 
beautiful women, who awaited tire opportunity of saluting, as she 
passed, the daughter of that daughter of France, who, during her 
widowhood and her exile, had sometimes gone witliout wood for 
her fire, or bread for her table, whom the meanest attendants at 
the chateau had treated with indifference and contempt. And so, 
Madame Henrietta once more returned to the Louvre, with her 
heart more swollen with grief and bitter recollections than her 
daughter, whose disposition was fickle and forgetful, returned to it 
with triumph and delight. She knew but too well that present 
brilliant reception was paid to the happy molhec of a King 
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restored to his th^pnc, and that throne second to none in Europe, 
while the worse than inejifferent reception she had before met with 
was paid to her, the dciughter of Henry IV., as a punishment 
for having been unh^J-ppy* After the Princesses had been installed 
in their apartments and had rested themselves, the gentlemen who 
had formed their escort having in like manner recoverc(^ from 
their fatigue, they resumed their accustomed habits and oicupa- 
tions. Raoul began by setting off to see his father, who liad left 
for Blois. He then tried to see M, d’Artagnan, who, however, being 
engaged in the organisation of a military household for the I^ing, 
could not be found anywhere. Bragelonne next sought out de 
Guichc, but the Comte was occupied in a long conference with 
his tailors and with Manicamp, which consumed his whole time. 
With the Duke of Buckingham he fared still worse, for the Duke 
was purchasing horses after horses, diamonds upon diamonds. 
He monopolised every embroiderer, jeweller, and tailor that Paris 
could boast of. Between de Guiche and himself a vigorous contest 
ensued, invariably a most courteous one, in which, in order to 
insure success, the Duke was ready to spend a million; while 
the Mar^chal de Gramrnont had only allowed his son 60,000 francs. 
So Buckingham laughed and spent his money. Guiche groaned in 
despair, and would have shown it more violently, had it not been 
for the advice de Bragelonne gave him. 

“A million!” repeated de Guiche daily; “I must submit. Why 
will not the Marcchal advance me a portion of my patrimony?” 

‘‘Because you will throw it away,” said Raoul. 

“What can that matter to him? If 1 am to die of it, I shall die 
of it, and then I shall need nothing further.” 

“But what need is there to die?” said Raoul. 

“ I do not wish to be conquered in elegance by an Englishman.” 

“My dear Comte,” said Manicamp, “elegance is not a costly 
commodity, it is only a very difficult one.” 

“Yes, but difficult things cost a good deal of money, and I 
have only got 60,000 francs.” 

“A very embarrassing state of things, truly,” said de Wardes; 
“spend as much as Buckingham; there is only 940,000 francs 
difference.” 

“Where am I to find them?” 

“Get into debt.” 

“I am so already.” 

“A greater reason for getting further.” 

Advice like this resulted in de Guiche becoming excited to sucli 
an extent that he committed extravagances where Buckingham 
only incurred expenses. The rumour of this extravagant profusc- 
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ness delighted the hearts of all the shopkccpcVs di Paris; from the 
hotel of the Duke of Buckingham to that hf the Comte de Gram- 
mont nothing but wonders dreameef c>f. While all this was 
going on, Madame was resting herself, a Ad Bragelonnc was 
engaged in writing to Mademoiselle de la Valli^rc. He had already 
despatched four letters, and not an answer to any one of them had 
been received, when, on the very morning fixed for the marriage 
ceremony, which was to take place in the chapel at the Piilais 
Royal, Raoul, who was dressing, heard his valet announce M. de 
Malicorne. “What can this Malicorne want with me,*^ thought 
Raoul ; and then said to his valet, “Let him wait.’’ 

“It is a gentleman from Blois,” said the valet. 

“Admit him at once,” said Raoul eagerly. 

Malicorne entered as brilliant as a star, and wearing a superb 
sword by his side. After having saluted Raoul most gracefully, he 
said, “M. de Bragelonnc, 1 am the bearer of a thousand com'pli' 
ments from a lady to you.” 

Raoul coloured. “ From a lady,” said he, “.from a lady of Blois. 

“Yes, monsieur; from Mademoiselle de Montalais.” 

“Thank you, monsieur; I recollect you now,” said Raoul. 
“And what does Mademoiselle de Montalais require of me?” 

Malicorne drew four letters from his pocket, which he offered 
to Raoul. 

“My own letters — is it possible?” he said, turning pale; “my 
letters, and the seals unbroken?” 

“Monsieur, your letters did not find, at Blois, the pci-son to 
whom they were addressed and so they are now returned to you.” 

“Mademoiselle de la Valli^re has left Blois then?” exclaimed 
Raoul. 

“Eight days ago.” 

“Where is she, then?” 

“At Paris.” 

“How was it known that these letters were from me?” 

“Mademoiselle de Montalais recognised your handwriting and 
your seal,” said Malicorne. 

Raoul coloured and smiled. “Mademoiselle de Montalais is 
exceedingly amiable,” he said ; *^she is always kind and charming. 

“Always, monsieur.” 

“Surely she could give me some precise information about 
Mademoiselle de la Vallidrc. I could never find her in this immense 
city.” 

Malicorne drew another packet from his pocket. “You may 
possibly find in this letter what you are anxious to learn.” . 

Raoul hurriedly broke the seal. The writing .was that of 
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Mademoiselle and enclosed were these words: “Paris, 

Palais Royal. The daytof the nuptial blessing.’’ 

“What does this mem?” inquired Raoul of Malicorne; “you 
probably know?” ^ '• / 

“I do, monsieur.” j 

“For pity’s sake, tell me, then.” i 

“Impossible, monsieur.” \ 

“Why so?” \ 

“Because Mademoiselle Aure has forbidden me to do so.r 

Raoul looked at his strange companion, and remained snent; 
“At least, tell me v^hether it is fortunate or unfortunate.” 

“That you will see.” 

“You are very severe in your reservations.” 

“Will you grant me a favour, monsieur?” said Malicorne. 

“What is it?” 

“I have the greatest desire to see the ceremony, and I have no 
ticket to admit me, in spite of all the steps I have taken to secure 
one. Could you get me admitted?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Do me this kindness, then, I entreat.” 

“Most willingly, monsieur; come with me.” 

“ I am exceedingly indebted to you, monsieur,” said Malicorne. 

“I thought you were a friend of M. de Manicamp.” 

“ I am, monsieur ; but this morning I was with him as he was 
dressing, and I let a bottle of blacking fall over his new dress, and 
he flew at me with his sword in his hand, so that I was obliged to 
make my escape. That is the reason why I could not ask him for a 
ticket; he would have killed me.” 

“I can believe it,” said Raoul. “I know Manicamp is capable 
of killing a man who has been unfortunate enough to commit the 
crime you have to reproach yourself with in his eyes, but I will 
repair the mischief as far as you are concerned; I will but fasten 
my cloak, and shall then be ready to serve you, not only as a 
guide, but as an introducer also.” 
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Madame *s marriage was celebrated in the chapel of the Palais 
Royal, in the presence of a crowd of courtiers, who had been most 
scrupulously selected. iHlowever, notwithstanding the marked 
favour which an invitation indicated, Raoul, faithful to his promise 
to Malicorne, who was so anxious to witness the ceremony, 
obtained admission for him. After he had fulfilled this engagement, 
Raoul approached de Guiche, who, as if in contrast with his 
magnificent costume, exhibited a countenance so utterly cast 
down by intense grief, that the Duke of Buckingham was the only 
one present who could contend with him as far as extreme pallor 
and dejection were concerned. 

‘‘Take care, Comte,” said Raoul, approacJiing his friend, and 
preparing to support him at the moment the Archbishop blessed 
the married couple. In fact, the Prince of Conde was attentively 
scrutinising these two images of desolation, standing like carya- 
tides at either side of the nave of the church. The Comte, conse- 
quently, kept a more careful watch over himself. 

At the termination of the ceremony, the King and Queen 
passed onward towards the grand reception-room, where Madame 
and her suite were to be presented to them. It was remarked that 
the King, who had seemed more than surprised at his sister-in- 
law’s appearance, was most flattering in his compliments to her. 
Again, it was remarked that the Queen-Mother, fixing a long and 
thoughtful gaze upon Buckingham, leaned towards Madame de 
Mottcville as though to ask her, “Do you not see how much he 
resembles his father?” and finally it was remarked that Monsieur 
watched everybody, and seemed very discontented. After the 
reception of the princes and ambassadors. Monsieur solicited the 
King’s permission to present to him as well as to Madame the 
persons belonging to their new household. 

“Are you aware, Vicomte,” inquired the Prince dc Cond6 of 
Raoul, “whether the household has been selected by a person of 
taste, and whether there are any faces worth looking at?” 

“I have not the slightest idea, monscigneur,” replied Raoul. 

“You affect ignorance, surely.” 

“In what way, monseigneur?” 

“You are a friend of de Guiche, who is one of the friends of the 
Prince.” 
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‘‘That mayfcbe'so, monscigneur, but the matter having no 
interest whatever for* me, I never questioned de Guiche on the 
subject ; and de Guicfie on his part, never having been questioned, 
has not communicated any pstrliculars to me.** , 

“But Manicamp?** [ 

“It is true 1 saw Manicamp at Havre, and during thei journey 
here, but I was very careful to be as little inquisitive towards him 
as I had been towards de Guiche. Besides, is it likely that Mani- 
camp should know anything of such mafters, for he is a person of 
only secondary importance?’* \ 

“My dear Vicomte, do you not know better than that?’* said 
the Prince ; “why, it is those persons of secondary importance who, 
on such occasions, have all the influence, and the truth is, that 
nearly everything has been done through Manicamp’s presenta- 
tions to de Guiche, and through de Guiche to Monsieur.** 

“I assure you, monseigneur, I was completely ignorant of that,** 
said Raoul, “and what your Highness does me the honour to 
impart is perfectly ;icw to me.” 

“I will most readily believe you, although it seems incredible; 
besides, wc shall not have long to wait. See, the flying squadron is 
advancing as good Queen Catherine used to say. Ah ! ah ! what 
pretty faces ! ” 

A bevy of young girls at this moment entered the salon, con- 
ducted by Madame de Navaillcs, and to Manicamp’s credit be it 
said, if indeed he had taken that part in their selection which the 
Prince de Conde had assigned him, it was a display calculated to 
dazzle those, who, like the Prince, could appreciate every charac- 
ter and style of beauty. A young fair-complexioned girl, from 
twenty to one-and-twenty years of age, and whose large blue eyes 
flashed, as she opened them, in the most dazzling manner, walked 
at the head of the band and was the first presented. 

“Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente,” said Madame dc 
Navaillcs to Monsieur, who, as he saluted his wife, repeated, 
“Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente.** 

“Ah! ah!” said the Prince de Conde to Raoul, “she seems 
tolerable enough.’* 

“Yes,” said Raoul, “but has a somewhat haughty style.” 

“Bah! we know these airs very well, Vicomte; three months 
hence she will be tame enough. But look, that, indeed, is a pretty 
face.” 

“Yes,” said Raoul, “and one I am acquainted with.” 

“ Mademoiselle Aure de Montalais,” said Madame de Navaillcs. 
The name and Christian name were carefully repeated by 
Monsieur* 
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** Great heavens !*’ exclaimed Raoul, fixing his Ijpwildercd gaze 
upon the entrance-doorway. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the Prilxce; “was it Made- 
moiselle Aure de Montalais who i^^ade you ut^er such a ‘ Great 
heavens ! ’ ” 

“No, monscigneur, no,” replied Raoul, pale and trembling. 

“Well, then, if it be not Mademoiselle Aure de Montalais, it is 
that pretty blonde who follows her. What beautiful eyes ! She is 
rather thin, but has fascinations without number.” 

“Mademoiselle dc la Baume le Blanc de la Valliere!” said 
Madame de Navailles; and, as this name resounded through his 
whole being, a cloud seemed to rise from his breast to his eyes, so 
that he neither saw nor heard anything more; and the Prince 
finding him nothing more than a mere echo which remained silent 
under his railleries, moved forward to inspect somewhat closer the 
beautiful girls whom his first glance ha^ already particularised. 

“Louise here, Louise a maid of honour to Madame,” murmured 
Raoul, and his eyes, which did not suffice to satisfy his reason, 
wandered from Louise to Montalais. The latter had already 
emancipated herself from her assumed timidity, which she only 
needed for the presentation and for her reverences. 

Mademoiselle de Montalais, from the corner of the room to 
which she had retired, was looking with no slight confidence at 
tljc different persons present; and, having discovered Raoul, she 
amused herself with the profound astonishment which her own 
and her friend’s presence there had caused the unhappy lover. 
Her merry and malicious look, which Raoul tried to avoid meeting, 
and yet which he sought inquiringly from time to time, placed 
Raoul on the rack. As for Louise, whether from natural timidity, 
or from any other reason for which Raoul could not account, she 
kept her eyes constantly cast down, and intimidated, dazzled, 
and with impeded respiration, she withdrew herself sls much as 
possible ^side, unaffected even by the knocks which Montalais 
gave her with her elbow. The whole scene was a perfect enigma for 
Raoul, the key to which he would have given anything to obtain. 
But no one was there who could assist him, not even Malicornc ; 
who, a little uneasy at finding himself in the presence of so many 
persons of good birth, and not a little discouraged by Montalais’s 
bantering glances, had described a circle, and by degrees had 
succeeded in getting a few paces from the Prince, behind the group 
of maids of honour, and nearly within reach of Mademoiselle 
Aurc’s voice, she being the planet around which he, her attendant 
satellite, seemed compelled to gravitate. As he recovered his self- 
possession, Raoul fancied he recognised voices on his ijght hand 
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which were fs^iUar ^to him, and he perceived de Wardes, de 
Guiche, and the Chevalier de Lorraine, conversing together. It is 
true they were talking in tones so low, that the sound of their 
words could han^y £e heard^in the vaist apartment. To speak in 
that manner from any particular place without bending down, or 
turning round, or looking at the person with whom onelmight be 
engaged in coversation, is a talent which cannot be immediately 
acquired in perfection by new-comers. A long study is ndeded for 
such conversations which, without a lo<^k, gesture, or movement 
of the head, seemed like the conversations of a group of\statues. 
In fact, in the King’s and the Qjueen’s grand assemblies, while their 
Majesties were speaking, and while every one present seemed to be 
listening with the most profound silence, some of these noiseless 
conversations took place, in which adulation was not the prevailing 
feature. But Raoul was one among others exceedingly clever in 
this art, so much a matter of etiquette, that from the movement of 
the lips he was often able to guess the sense of tlie words. 

“Who is that Montalais?” inquired de Wardes, “and that la 
Valli6re? What country-town have we had sent here?” 

“Montalais?” said the Chevalier — “oh, I know her; she is a 
good sort of a girl, whom we shall find amusing enough. La 
Valli^re is a charming girl, slightly lame.” 

“Ah ! bah 1 ” said de Wardes. 

“Do not be absurd, de Wardes, there are some very character- 
istic and ingenious Latin axioms upon lame ladies.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said de Guiche, looking at Raoul 
with uneasiness, “be a little careful, I entreat you.” 

But the uneasiness of the Comte, in appearance at least, was not 
needed. Raoul had preserved the firmest and most indifferent 
countenance, although he had not lost a word that had passed. 
He seemed to keep an account of the insolence and licence of the 
two speakers in order to settle matters with them at the earliest 
opportunity. ^ 

De Wardes seemed to guess what was passing in his mind, and 
continued, “Who are these young ladies* lovers?” 

“Montalais’s lover?” said the Qievalier. 

“Yes, Montalais first.” 

“You, I, or de Guiche — whoever likes, in fact.” 

“And the other?” 

“Mademoiselle de la Valli^re?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take care, gentlemen,” exclaimed de Guiche, anxious to put 

a stop to de Wardes’s reply: “take care, Madame is listening to 
• » * 
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Raoul thrust his hand up to the wrisi into jjis coat in great 
agitation. But the very malignity which he saw was excited against 
these poor girls made him take a serious resolution. “ Poor Louise,’* 
he thought, “has come here onl^ with al honourable object in 
view, and under honourable protection; and I must learn what 
that object is which she has in view, and who it is that protects 
her.” And following Malicorne’s manoeuvre, he made his way 
towards the group of the maids of honour. The presentations soon 
terminated. The King,# who had done nothing but look at and 
admire Madame, shortly afterwards left the reception-room, 
accompanied by the two queens. The Chevalier de Lorraine 
I resumed his place beside Monsieur, and, as he^accompanied him, 
insinuated a few drops of the poison which he had collected during 
the last hour, while looking at some of the faces in the court, and 
suspecting that some of their hearts might be happy. A few of the 
; persons present followed the King as he quitted the apartment ; 
but such of the courtiers as assumed an independence of character, 
and professed a gallantry of disposition, began to approach the 
ladies of the court. The Prince paid his coftipliments to Made- 
moiselle de Tonnay-Gharente, Buckingham devoted himself to 
Madame Chalais and to Mademoiselle de Lafayette, whom 
' Madame had already distinguished by her notice, and whom she 
theld in high regard. As for the Comte de Guiche, who had 
abandoned Monsieur as soon as he could approach Madame 
alone, he conversed, with great animation, with Madame de 
Valentinois, and with Mesdemoisellcs de Gregny and de Cha- 
tillon. 

Amid these varied political and amorous interests, Malicorne 
was anxious to gain Montalais’s attention; but the latter preferred 
talking with Raoul, even if it were only to amuse herself with his 
numerous questions and his surprise. Raoul had gone direct to 
'Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, and had saluted her with the pro- 
foundest respect, at which Louise blushed, and could not say a 
word. Montalais, however, hurried to her assistance. 

“Well, Monsieur le Vicomte, here we are, you see.” 

“I do, indeed, see you,” said Raoul, smiling, “and it is exactly 
because you are here, that I wish to ask for some explanation.” 

Malicorne approached the group with his most fascinating 
smile. 

“Go away, Malicorne; really you are exceedingly indiscreet.” 
At this remark Malicorne bit his lips and retired a few stej^, 
without making any reply. His smile, however, changed its 
expression, and from its former frankness, became mocking in its 
expression. , 
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“You wishec^ for an explanation, M. Raoul?” inquired 
Monlalais. • 

“It is surely worth c^e, 1 think; Mademoiselle de la Valli^rc a 
maid of honour to MaSairie ! ” ^ 

“Why should no? she be a maid of honour, as well as myself?” 
inquired Montalais. ^ 

who 


"V’ y 


‘Pray, accept my compliments, young ladies,” said Raoi^ 
fancied he perceived they were not disposed to answer him 
direct manner. • \ 

“Your remark was not made in a very complimentary manner, 
Vicomte.” \ 

“M. de Bragclohne probably thinks the position is above my 
condition,” said Louise hesitatingly. 

“Assuredly not,” replied Raoul eagerly; “you know very well 
that such is not my feeling; were you called upon to occupy a 
Queen’s throne, I should not be surprised; how much greater 
reason, then, such a position as this? The only circumstance which 
amazes me, is, that I should have learned it to-day, and that only 
by mere accident.” * 

“That is true,” replied Montalais, with her usual giddiness, 
“you know nothing about it, and there is no reason why you 
should. M. de Bragelonnc had written several letters to you, but 
your mother was the only person who remained behind at Blois, 
and it was necessary to prevent these letters falling into her hands ; 
I intercepted them, and returned them to M. Raoul, so that he 
believed you were still at Blois while you were here in Paris, and 
had no idea, whatever, indeed, how high you had risen in rank.” 

“Did you not inform M. Raoul, as I begged you to do?” 

“Why should I? to give him an opportunity of making some of 
his severe remarks and moral reflections, and to undo what we 
had had so much trouble in getting done?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Am I so very severe, then?” said Raoul inquiringly. 

“Besides,” said Montalais, “it is sufficient to say that it suited 
me. I was about setting off for Paris — you were away; Louise 
was weeping her eyes out ; interpret that as you please ; I begged a 
friend, a protector of mine, who had obtained the appointment for 
me, to solicit one for Louise; the appointment arrived. Louise left 
in order to get her costume prepared ; as I had my own ready, I 
remained behind; I received your letters, and returned them to 
you, adding a few words, promising you a surprise. Your surprise 
is before you, monsieur, and seems to be a fair one enough ; you 
have nothing more to ask. Come, M. Malicorne, it is now time 
to’ leave these young people together; they have many things to 
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talk about; give me your hand; I trust that appreciate the 
honour which is conferred upon you, M. Malicorne.” 

“Forgive me,’^ said Raoul, arresting .lhe|giddy girl, and giving 
to his voice an intonation the gravity of wliirh contrasted with 
that of Montalais ; “forgive me, but may I inquire tlie name of the 
protector you speak of; for if protection be extended towards you, 
Mademoiselle Montalais, and for which, indeed, so many reasons 
exist,’’ added Raoul, bowing, “I do not see that the same reasons 
exist why Mademoiselle de la Valli^re should be similarly pro- 
tected.” 

“ But, M. Raoul,” said Louise innocently, “ tlwrc is no difference 
in the matter, and I do not see why I should not tell it you myself; 
it was M. Malicorne who obtained it for me.” 

Raoul remained for a moment almost stupefied, asking himself 
if they were trifling with him ; he then turned round to interrogate 
Malicorne, but he had been hurried a^vay by Montalais, and was 
already at some distance from them. Mademoiselle clc la Valliere 
attempted to follow her friend, but Raoul, with gentle authority, 
detained her. 

“Louise, one word only, I beg.” 

“But, M. Raoul,” said Louise, blushing, “we arc alone. Every 
one has left. They will become anxious, and will be looking 
for us.” 

“Fear nothing,” said the young man, smiling, “we are neither 
of sufficient importance for our absence to be remarked,” 

“But I have my duty to perform, M. Raoul.” 

“Do not be alarmed, I am acquainted with the usag(‘s of the 
court; you will not be on duty until to-morrow, a few minutes 
are at your disposal, which will enable you to give me the infor- 
mation I am about to have the honour to ask you.” 

“How serious you are, M. Raoul I” said Louise. 

“Because the circumstance is a serious one. Are you listening?” 

“I arA listening; I would only repeat, monsieur, that we are 
quite alone.” 

“You are right,” said Raoul, and, offering her his hand, he led 
the young girl into the gallery adjoining the reception-room, the 
windows of which looked out upon the courtyard. Every one 
hurried towards the middle window, which had a balcony outside, 
from which all the details of the slow and formal preparations for 
departure could be seen. Raoul opened one of the side windows, 
and then, being alone with Louise, said to her: “You know, 
Louise, that from my childhood I have regarded you as my sister, 
as one who has been the confidante of all my troubles, to whom* I 
have entrusted all my hopcs.’^ • 
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“Yes, M. Raf>ulJ’’ she answered softly; “yes, M. Raoul, I know 

“You used, on yoiJ|* side, to show the same friendship towards 
me, and had the iamO confidence in me ; why have you /not, on 
this occasion, been my friend, and why have you shown a sispicion 
of me?” I 

Mademoiselle de la Valli^ire did not answer. “I had mought 
you loved me,*’ said Raoul, whose voice^ became more an<| more 
agitated ; “ I had thought that you had consented to all th^ plans 
which we had, together, laid down for our own happiness, i^t the 
lime when we wandered up and down the large walks of Cour- 
Cheverny, and under the avenue of poplar trees leading to Blois. 
You do not answer me, Louise.” 

“Is it possible,” he inquired, breathing with difficulty, “that 
you no longer love me?” 

“I did not say so,” replied Louise softly. 

“Oh ! tell me the truth, I implore you ; all my hopes in life are 
centred in you, I chose you for your gentle and simple tastes. Do 
not suffer yourself to be dazzled, Louise, now that you are in the 
midst of a court where all that is pure becomes corrupt — where all 
that is young soon grows old. Louise, close your cars, so as not to 
hear what may be said ; shut your eyes, so as not to sec the examples 
before you ; shut your lips, that you may not inhale the corrupting 
influences about you. Without falsehood or subterfuge, Louise, am 
I to believe what Mademoiselle de Montalais stated? Louise, did 
you come to Paris because I was no longer at Blois?” 

La Valli^re blushed and concealed her face in her hands.” 

“Yes, it was so, then,” exclaimed Raoul delightedly, “that was, 
then, your reason for coming here. I love you as I never yet loved 
you. Thanks, Louise, for this devotedness ; but measures must be 
taken to place you beyond all insult, to secure you from every 
harm ; Louise, a maid of honour, in the court of a young Princess 
in these times of freedom of mannci*s and inconstant afflictions — 
a maid of honour is placed as an object of attack without having 
any means of defence afforded her; this state of things cannot 
continue ; you must be married in order to be respected.” 

“Married?** 

‘•Yes, there is my hand, Louise, will you place your hand within 
it?” 

“But your father?” 

“My father leaves me perfectly free.” 

“Yet ” 

• “I understand your scruples, Louise, I will consult my father.’* 

“Reflect, M. Raoul, wait.” 
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"Wait! it is impossible; reflect, Louise, whin you are con- 
cerned, it would be insulting to you ; give me your hand, dear 
Louise, I am my own master; '‘my fatheilwill consent, I know; 
give me your hand, do not kcep*me wailings thus ; one word in 
answer, one word only ; if not, I shall begin to think that, in order 
to change you for ever, nothing more was needed than a single 
step in the palace, a single breath of favour, a smile from the Qiiecn, 
a single look from the King.” 

Raoul had no sooner pronounced this latter word, than la 
Valli^re became as pale as death, no doubt from her fear at seeing 
the young man excite himself. With a mo\*cment as rapid as 
thought, she placed both her hands in those of Raoul, and then 
fled without adding a syllable ; disappeared without casting a look 
behind her. Raoul felt his whole frame tremble at the contact of 
her hand ; he received the compact as a solemn compact wrung by 
affection from her childlike timidity.* 


90 

THE CONSENT OF ATIIOS 

Raoul had quitted the Palais Royal full of ideas which admitted 
of no delay in their execution. He mounted his horse in the court- 
yard, and followed the road to Blois, while the marriage festivities 
of Monsieur and the Princess of England were being celebrated 
with great animation by the courtiers, but to the great despair of 
de Guiche and Buckingham, Raoul lost no time on the road, and 
in sixteen hours he arrived at Blois. As he travelled along, he 
arranged his arguments in the best manner. Fever also is an 
argument that cannot be answered, and Raoul had an attack of 
fever. Athos was in his study, making some additions to his 
memoirs, when Raoul entered, accompanied by Grimaud. Keen- 
sighted and penetrating, a mere glance at his son told him that 
something extraordinary had befallen him. 

“You seem to have come on some matter of great importance,” 
said he to Raoul, after he had embraced him, and pointing to a 
seat. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the young man; “and I entreat you 
to give me that same kind attention which has never yet failed me.” 

“Speak, Raoul.” 
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“ I present thi c^se to you, monsieur, free from all preface, for 
that would be unworthy of you. Mademoiselle de la Valli6re is in 
Paris as one of Madime’s maids of honour. I have pondered 
deeply on the matter;*! love Mademoiselle de la Valli^i^e above 
everything ; and it is not proper to leave her in a position where her 
reputation, her virtue even, may be exposed. It is n^y wish, 
therefore, to marry her, monsieur, and I have come to solifcit your 
consent to my marriage.” ^ 

While this communication was being made to him, Athps had 
maintained the profoundest silence and reserve. Raoul, wl^o had 
begun his address ^with an assumption of self-possession, finished 
it by allowing a manifest emotion to escape him at every word. 
Athos fixed upon Bragclonne a searching look, overshadowed 
indeed by a slight sadness. 

“You have reflected well upon it?” he inquired. 

“Yes, monsieur.” « 

“I believe you have already been made acquainted with my 
views respecting this, alliance?” 

“ Yes, monsieur,” replied Raoul, in a low tone of voice ; “but you 
added, that if I persisted ” 

“You do insist, then?” 

Bragelonne stammered out an almost unintelligible assent. 

“Your passion,” continued Athos tranquilly, “must indeed be 
very great, since, notwithstanding my dislike to this union, you 
persist in wishing it.” 

Raoul passed his trembling hand across his forehead to remove the 
perspiration which had collected there. Athos looked at him, and 
his heart was touched by pity for him. He then rose, and said, — 

“ It is no matter ; my own personal feelings are indifferent, since 
yours are concerned ; you need my assistance, I am ready to give 
it ; tell me what you want.” 

“Your kind indulgence, first of all, monsieur,” said Raoul, 
taking hold of his hand. * 

“You have mistaJeen my feelings, Raoul ; I have more than mere 
indulgence for you in my heart.” _ 

Raoul kissed as devotedly as a lover could have done the hand 
he held in his own. 

“Come, come,” said Athos, “I am quite ready; what do you 
wish me to sign?” 

“Nothing whatever, monsieur; only it would be very kind if 
you would take the trouble to write to the King, to whom I belong, 
and solicit His Majesty’s permission for me to marry Mademoiselle 
de ia Valli^re.” 

“Well thought, Raoul; after, or rather before myself, you have 
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a master to consult, that master being the Jcing; jt is loyal in you 
to submit yourself voluntarily to this double proof; I will grant 
your request without delay, Raoul.” 

The Count approached the window, *ancf leaning out, called to 
Grimaud, who showed his head from an artour covered with 
jasmine, which he was occupied in trimming. 

“My horses, Grimaud,” continued the Count. 

“Why this order, monsieur?” inquired Raoul. 

“We shall set off in a«fcw hours for Paris.” 

“Paris, monsieur?” 

“Is not the King at Paris?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, ought we not to go there?” 

“Yet, monsieur,” said Raoul, almost alarmed by this kind 
condescension, “I do not ask you to put yourself to such incon- 
venience, and a letter merely ” 

“You mistake my position, Raoul; it is not respectful that a 
simple gentleman, such as I am, should write to his sovereign. I 
wish to speak, and I ought to speak, to the Kmg, and I will do so. 
We will go together, Raoul.” 

“You overpower me with your kindness, monsieur,” 

“How do you think His Majesty is affected towards you?” 

“Excellently well disposed.” 

“You know that to be so?” continued the Count. 

“The King has himself told me so.” 

“On what occasion?” 

“Upon the recommendation of M. d’Artagnan, I believe, and 
on account of an affair in the Place de Gr^jve, when I had the 
honour to draw my sword in the King’s service. I have reason to 
believe that, vanity apart, I stand well with His Majesty.” 

“So much the better.” 

“But I entreat you, monsieur,” pursued Raoul, “not to main- 
tain tov\^rds me your present grave and serious manner. Do not 
make me bitterly regret having listened to a feeling stronger than 
anything else.” 

“That is the second time you have said so, Raoul ; it was quite 
unnecessary; you require my formal consent, and you have it. 
We need talk no more on the subject, therefore. Gome and see my 
new plantations, Raoul.” 

The young man knew very well, that, after the expression of his 
father’s wish, no opportunity of discussion was left him. He bowed 
his head, and followed his father into the garden. Athos slowly 
pointed out to him the grafts, the cuttings, and the avenues he was 
planting. This perfect repose of manner disconcerted Raoul ek- 
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tremely ; the affection l^ith which his own heart was filled seemed 
so great that the whole world could hardly contain it. How then 
could his father’s heart remain void, and dosed to its influence? 
Bragelonne, thereupo^i, collecting all his courage, suddenly 
exclaimed, — ' 

“It is impossible, monsieur, you can have any reason to reject 
Mademoiselle de la Valli^re ; in Heaven’s name, she is so good, so 
gentle and pure, that your mind, so perfect in its penetration, 
ought to appreciate her accordingly. Doef. any secret repugnance, 
or any hereditary dislike, exist between you and her famil)^?” 

“Look, Raoul, at that beautiful lily of the valley,” said Aihos; 
“ observe how the shade and the damp situation suit it, particularly 
the shadow which that sycamore tree casts over it, so that the 
warmth, and not the blazing heat of the sun, filters through its 
branches.” 

Raoul stopped, bit his lips, and then, with the blood mantling 
in his face, he said, courageously, — “One word of explanation, 
I beg, monsieur. You cannot forget that your son is a man.” 

“In that case,” replied Athos, drawing himself up with stern- 
ness, “prove to me that you are a man, for you do not show 
yourself to be a son. I b^ged you to wait the opportunity of 
forming an illustrious alliance. I should have obtained a wife for 
you from the first ranks of the rich nobility. I wish you to be 
distinguished by the splendour which glory and fortune confer, for 
nobility of descent you have already.” 

“Monsieur,” exclaimed Raoul, carried away by a first impulse, 
“ I y/as reproached the other day for not knowing who my mother 
was.” 

Athos turned pale ; then, knitting his brows like the greatest of 
the heathen deities : — “ I am waiting to learn the reply you made,” 
he demanded, in an imperious manner. 

“Forgive me! oh, forgive me!” murmured the young man, 
sinking at once from the lofty tone he had assumed. 

“What was your reply, monsieur?” inquired the Count, 
stamping his foot upon the ground. 

“Monsieur, my sword was in my hand immediately, my 
adversary placed himself on guard, I struck his sword over the 
palisade, and threw him after it.” 

“Why did you suffer him to live?” 

“The King has prohibited duelling, and, at that moment, I was 
an ambassador of the King,” 

“Very well,” said Athos, “but the greater reason I should see 
His Majesty.” 

“What do you intend to ask him?” 
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“Authority to draw my sword against the^man who has in- 
flicted this injury upon me.*’ 

“If I did not act as I ought to have clone, I beg you lo forgive 
me.” . t ^ 

“Did I reproach you, Raoul?” 

“Still, the permission you are going to ask from the King?” 

“ I will implore His Majesty to sign your marriage-contract, but 
on one condition.” 

“Are conditions n^essary with me, monsieur? Command, and 
you shall be obeyed.” 

“On one condition, I repeat,” continued Athos; “that you 
tell me the name of the man who spoke of* your mother in that 
way.” 

“ What need is there that you should know his name ; the offence 
was directed against myself, and the permission once obtained 
from His Majesty, to revenge it is pay affair.” 

“Tell me his name, monsieur!” 

“I will not allow you to expose yourself.” 

“Do you take me for a Don Diego? His name I say.” 

“The Vicomte de Wardes.” 

“Very well,” said Athos tranquilly, “I know him. But our 
horses are ready, I see; and, instead of delaying our departure for 
a couple of hours, we will set off at once. Gome, monsieur.” 


9 * 

MONSIEUR IS JEALOUS OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

Wtjii-E the Comte de la F^e was proceeding on his way to Paris, 
by Raoul, the Palais Royal was the theatre wherein 
a scene of what Molifere would have called excellent comedy, was 
performed. Four days had elapsed since his naarriage, and 
Monsieur, having breakfasted very hurriedly, passed into his ante- 
chamber frowning and out of temper. The repast had not been 
over-agreeable. Madame had had breakfast served in her own 
apartment, and Monsieur had breakfasted almost alone; the 
Chevalier de Lorraine and Manicamp were the only persons 
present at the meal, which had lasted three-quarters of an hour 
without a single syllable having been uttered. AJanicamp, who 
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was less intimate His Royal Highness than the Chevalier clc 
Lorraine, vainly endeavoured to detect, from the expression of the 
Prince’s face, what had made him so ill-humoured. The Chevalier 
de Lorraine, who ha^ njb occasion to speculate about anyt^iing, 
inasmuch as he knew all, ate his breakfast with that cxtraordiiary 
appetite which the troubles of one’s friends afibrd us, and enjoyed 
at the same time both the ill humour of Monsieur and the vexayion 
of Manicamp. He seemed delighted, while he went on eatingL to 
detain the Prince, who was very impatient fo move, still at table. 
Monsieur at times repented the ascendancy which he had per- 
mitted the Chevalier de Lorraine to acquire over him, and whicli 
exempted the latter from any observance of etiquette towards him. 
Monsieur was now in one of those moods, but he dreaded as 
much as he liked the Chevalier, and contented himself by indulging 
his anger without betraying it. Every now and then Monsieur 
raised his eyes to the ceiling, itien lowered them towards the slices 
of pate which the Chevalier was attacking; and finally, not 
venturing to betray his^ anger, he gesticulated in a manner whicJi 
Harlequin might have envied. At last, however, Monsieur could 
control himself no longer, and at the dessert, rising from the table 
in excessive wrath, as we have related, he left the Chevalier de 
Lorraine to finish his breakfast as he pleased. Seeing Monsieur rise 
from the table, Manicamp, napkin in hand, rose also. Monsieur 
ran, rather than walked, towards the antechamber, where, 
noticing an usher in attendance, he gave him some directions in a 
low lone of voice. Then, turning back again, but avoiding passing 
through the breakfast-apartment, he crossed several rooms, with 
the intention of seeking the Queen-Mother in her oratory, where 
she usually remained. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning. Anne of Austria was 
engaged in writing as Monsieur entered. The Queen-Mother was 
extremely attached to her son, for he was handsome in person and 
amiable in disposition. He was, in fact, more affectionate, and it 
might be, more effeminate than the King. He pleased his mother 
by those trifling sympathising attentions which all women are glad 
to receive. Anne of Austria who would Have been rejoiced to have 
had a daughter, almost found in this her favourite son, the atten- 
tions, solicitude, and playful manners of a child of twelve years of 
age. All the time he passed with his mother he employed in 
admiring her arms, in giving his opinion upon her cosmetics, and 
receipts for compounding essences, in which she was very 
particular ; and then, too, he kissed her hands and eyes in the most 
endearing and childlike manner, and had always some sweet- 
meats to offer ber, or some new style of dress to recommend. Anne 
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of Austria loved the King, or rather the regal flower in her eldest 
son; Louis XIV. represented legitimacy by divine right. With the 
King, her character \'/as that of the .C^uj'cn-Mothcr, with PJiilip 
she was simply the mother. The* latter that, of all places of 

refuge, a mother’s heart is the most compassionate and the surest. 
When quite a child, he always fled there for refuge when he and 
his brother quarrelled; often, after having struck him. wliich 
constituted the crime of high treason on his part, after certain 
engagements with hands and nails in which the King and his 
rebellious subject indulged in their night-dresses respecting the 
right to a disputed bed, having their servant Laporte as umpire, — 
Philip, the conqueror, but terrified at his victory, used to flee to 
his mother to obtain reinforcements from her, or at least the 
assurance of a forgiveness, which Louis XIV. granted with 
dilficulty, and after an interval. Anne, from this habit of peaceable 
intervention, had succeeded in arramging the different disputes of 
both her sons, and in sharing, at the same time, all their secrets. 
The King, somewhat jealous of that maternal solicitude which 
was bestowed particularly upon his brother, felt disposed to show 
towards Anne of Austria more sitbmission and attachment than 
his character really possessed. Anne of Austria had adopted this 
line of conduct especially towards the young Queen. In this 
manner she ruled with almost despotic sway over the royal house- 
hold, and she was already preparing all her batteries to rule with 
the same absolute authority over the household of her second son. 
Anne experienced almost a feeling of pride whenever she saw any 
one enter her apartment with woc-begone looks, pale cheeks, or 
red eyes, gathering from appearances that assistance was required 
either by the weakest or by the most rebellious. She was writing, 
we have said, when Monsieur entered her oratory, not with red 
eyes or pale cheeks, but restless, out of temper, and annoyed. 
With an absent air he kissed his mother’s arms, and sat himself 
dowrf before receiving her permission to do so. Considering the 
strict rules of etiquette established at the court of Anne of Austria, 
this forgetfulness of customary respect was a sign of preoccupation, 
especially on Philip’s part, who, of his own accord, observed a 
respect towards her of a somewhat exaggerated character. If, 
therefore, he so notoriously failed with regard to such principles of 
respect, there must surely be a serious cause for it. “What is the 
matter, Philip?” inquired Anne of Austria, turning towards her 

“A great many things,” murmured the Prince, in a doleful tone 

of voice. 1 j 1 

“You look like a man who has a great deal toido, said tiic 
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Queen, laying ddwri her pen. Philip frowned, but did not reply. 
“Among the various subjects which occupy your mind,’* said Anne 
of Austria, “ there mustgurely be one which occupies it more than 
others.” i • j 

“One indeed has occupied me more than any other.” 1 

“Well, what is it? I am listening.” \ 

Philip opened his mouth as if to express all the troubled his 
mind was filled with, and which he seem^ed to be waiting \only 
for an opportunity to declare what they were. But he suddenly 
became silent, and a sigh alone expressed all that his heart yvas 
filled with. “ Come, Philip, show a little firmness,” said the Queen- 
Mother. “When one has to complain of anything, it is generally 
an individual who is the cause of it. Am I not right?” 

“I do not say no, madame.” 

“Whom do you wish to speak about? Come, take courage.” 

“In fact, madame, what ^ might possibly have to say must 
be kept a perfect secret ; for when a lady is in the case ” 

“Ah ! you’re speaking of Madame, then?” inquired the Queen- 
Mother, with a feeling of the liveliest curiosity. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, if you wish to speak of Madame, do not hesitate 
to do so. I am your mother, and she is no more than a stranger to 
me. Yet, as she is my daughter-in-law, be assured I shall be 
interested, even were it for your own sake alone, in hearing all 
you may have to say about her.” 

“Pray, tell me, madame, in your turn, whether you have not 
remarked something?” 

“Something ! Philip? Your words almost frighten me from their 
want of meaning. What do you mean by something?” 

“Madame is pretty, certainly.” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“Yet not altogether beautiful.” 

“No, but as she grows older she will probably become very 
strikingly beautiful. You must have remarked the change which a 
few years have already made in her.~Her beauty will improve 
more and more ; she is now only sixteen years of age. At fifteen I 
was, myself, very thin ; but even as she is at present, Madame is 
very pretty.” 

“And consequently others may have remarked it.” 

“ Undoubtedly, for a woman of ordinary rank is remarked, and 
with still greater reason a Princess.” 

“She has been well brought up, I suppose?” 

“•Madame Henriette, her mother, is a woman somewhat cold 
in manner^ slightly pretentious, but full of noble thoughts. The 
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Princess’s education may have been neglected, ^ut her principles 
I believe to be good. Such at least was the opinion I formed of her 
when she resided in France ; but she aftcJrwards returned to Eng- 
land, and I am ignorant what may have ocf:urrcd there.” 

“What do you mean?” 

' “Simply that there are some heads naturally giddy, which are 
easily turned by prosperity.” 

“Tliat is the very v^ord, madame. I think the Princess rather 
giddy.” 

“We must not exaggerate, Philip; she is clever and witty, and 
has a certain amount of coquetry very natural in a young woman ; 
but this defect is, in persons of high rank and position, a great 
advantage at a court. A Princess, who is tinged with coquetry, 
usually foims a brilliant court around her; her smile stimulates 
luxury, and arouses wit, and even courage; the nobles, too, fight 
better for a Prince whose wife is beautiful.” 

“Thank you, extremely, madame,” said Philip, with some 
temper; “you really have drawn some very alarming pictures for 
me.” 

“ In what respect? ” asked the Queen, with pretended simplicity. 

“You know, madame,” said Philip dolefully, “whether I had 
or had not a very great dislike to getting married.” 

“Now, indeed, you alarm me. You have some serious cause of 
complaint against Madame.” 

“I do not precisely say it is serious.” 

“In that case, then, throw aside your present mournful looks. 
If you show yourself to others in your present state, people will 
take you for a very unhappy husband.” 

“The fact is,” replied Philip, “I am not altogether satisfied as a 
husband, and I shall be glad that others should know it.” 

“For shame, Philip.” 

“Well, then, madame, I will tell you frankly that I do not 
understand the life I am required to lead.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“ My wife does not seem to belong to me ; she is always leaving 
me for some reason or another. In the morning there are visits, 
correspondences, and toilets; in the evenings, balls, and concerts.” 

“You are jealous, Philip.” 

“I ! Heaven forbid. Let others act the part of a jealous husband, 
not I ; but I am annoyed.” 

“All those things you reproach your wife with are perfectly 
innocent, and so long as you have nothing of greater importance — 
Yet, listen; without being very blamable, a woman can excite a 
good deal of uneasiness ; certain visitors may be received, certain 
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prefcl*cnccs showA, which expose young women to remark, and 
which are enough to drive out of their senses, even those husbands 
who arc least disposed If) be jealous.” 

“Ah! now wc arft coming to' the real point at last, and not 
without some difficulty too. You speak of frequent visits! and 
certain preferences — very good; for the last hour wc havcVbeen 
beating about the bush, and at last you have broached theMrue 
question.” , \ 

“This is more serious than I thought. Is it possible, then, U^at 
Madame can have given grounds for these complaints against 
her?” 

“Precisely so.” 

“What, your wife, married only four days ago, prefer some 
other person to yourself! Take care, Philip, you exaggerate your 
grievances ; in wishing to prove everything you prove nothing.” 

The Prince, bewildered b/his mother’s serious manner, wished 
to reply, but he could only stammer out some unintelligible 
words. • 

“You draw back then?” said Anne of Austria. “I prefer that, 
as it is an acknowledgment of your mistake.” 

“No I ” exclaimed Philip, “ I do not draw back, and I will prov^e 
all I asserted. I spoke of preference and of visits, did I not? Weil, 
listen to them.” 

Anne of Austria prepared herself to listen with that love of 
gossip which the best woman living and the best mother, were she 
a queen even, always finds in being mixed up with the petty 
squabbles of a household. 

“Well,” said Philip, “tell me one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why does my wife retain an English court about her?” said 
Philip, as he crossed his arms and looked his mother steadily in the 
face, as if he were convinced that she could not answer the 
question. * 

“ For a very simple reason,” returned Anne of Austria ; “because 
the English are her countrymen, because they have expended large 
sums in order to accompany her to France, and because it would 
be hardly polite — not good policy, certainly — to dismiss abruptly 
those members of the English nobility who have not shrunk from 
any devotion or from any sacrifice.” 

“A wonderful sacrifice, indeed,” returned Philip, “to desert a 
wretched country to come to a beautiful one, where a greater 
effect can be produced for one crown than can be procured else- 
where for four ! Extraordinary devotion, really, to travel a hundred 
leagues in cbmpany with a woman one is in love with ! ” 
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“In love, Philip! think what you arc saying# Who is in -'love 
with Madame?” 

“The handsome Duke of Buckingham. Perhaps you will defend 
him as well?” • 9 ^ 

Anne of Austria blushed and smiled at the same time. The name 
of the Duke of Buckingham recalled certain recollections to her of 
a tender and melancholy nature. “The Duke of Buckingham?” 
she murmured. 

“Yes; one of those feather-bed soldiers ” 

“The Buckinghams arc loyal and brave,” said Anne of Ausliia 
courageously. , 

“This is too bad; my own mother takes the part of my wife's 
lover against me,” exclaimed Philip, incensed to such an extent 
that his weak organisation was affected almost to tears. 

“Philip, my son,” exclaimed Anne of Austria, “such an ex- 
pression is unworthy of you. Your wife has no lover ; and, had 
she one, it would not be the Duke of Buckingham. The members 
of that family, I repeat, arc loyal and discreet, and the rights of 
hospitality arc sure to be respected by them.” 

“The Duke of Buckingham is an Englishman, madamc,” said 
Philip, “and may I ask if the English so very religiously respect 
what belongs to Princes of France?” 

Anne blushed a second time, and turned aside under the pretext 
of taking her pen from her desk again, but really to conceal her 
blushes from her son. “Really, Philip,” she said, “you seem to 
discover expressions for the purpose of embarrassing me, and your 
anger blinds you while it alarms me; reflect a little.” 

“There is no nee'd of reflection, madame, for I see with my own 
eyes.” 

“Well, and what do you see?” 

“That Buckingham never quits my wife. He presumes to make 
presents to her, and she ventures to accept them. Yesterday she 
was tabling about sachets d la violette ; well, our French perfumers, 
you know very well, madame, for you have over and over again 
asked for it without success — our French perfumers, I say, have 
never been able to procure this scent. The Duke, however, wore 
about him a sachet d la violette, and I am sure that the one my wife 
has came from him.” 

“Indeed, monsieur,” said Anne of Austria, “you build your 
pyramids upon needle points; be careful. What harm, I ask you, 
can there be in a man giving to his countrywoman a receipt for a 
new essence? These strange ideas, I protest, painfully recall your 
father to me; he who so frequently and so unjustly made me 
suffer.” • . 
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“The Duke Buckingham’s father was probably more 
reserved and more respectful than his son,” said Philip thought- 
lessly, not perceiving bpw. deeply he had wounded his mother’s 
feelings. The Queeff tuLned pab, and pressed her clenched hand 
upon her bosom; but recovering herself immediately, shi said, 
“You came here witli some intention or another, I supposip?” 

“ I came, madame, intending to complain energetically, iid to 
inform you that I will not submit to anything from the DJke of 
Buckingham.” \ 

“What do you intend to do, then?” \ 

“I shall complain to the King.” 

“And what do you expect the King to reply?” 

“Very well, then,” said Monsieur, with an expression of stern 
determination on his countenance, which offered a singular 
contrast to its usual gentleness. “Very well. I will right myself.” 

“ What do you call righting yourself? ” inquired Anne of Austria 
in alarm. 

“I will have the Duke of Buckingham quit the Princess, I will 
have him quit France, and I will see that my wishes are intimated 
to him.” 

“ You will intimate nothing of the kind, Philip,” said the Qjaeen, 
“for if you act in that manner, and violate hospitality to that 
extent, I will invoke the severity of the King against you.” 

“Do you threaten me, madame?” exclaimed Philip in tears; 
“do you threaten me in the midst of my complaints?” 

“I do not threaten you ; I do but place an obstacle in the path 
of your hasty anger, I maintain, that, to adopt towards the Duke 
of Buckingham, or any other Englishman, any rigorous measures 
— to take even a discourteous step towards him, would be to hurry 
France and England into the saddest variances. Gan it be possible 
that a Prince of the blood, the brother of the King of France, 
does not know how to hide an injury, even did it exist in reality, 
where political necessity requires it?” Philip made a movement. 
“Besides,” continued the Queen, “the injury is neither true nor 
possible, and it is merely a matter oLsilly jealousy.” 

“ Madame, I know what I know.” 

“Whatever you may know, I can only advise you to be 
patient.” 

“I am not patient by disposition, madame.” 

The Queen rose, full of severity, and with an icy, ceremonious 
manner. 

“Explain what you really require, Monsieur,” she said. 

“I do not require anything, madame, I simply express what 1 
desire. If the Duke of Buckingham does not, of his own accord, 
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discontinue his visits to my apartmenfs, I shall forbid him an 
entrance.’’ * 

“That is a point you will -refer to the King/’ said Anne of 
Austria, her heart swelling as s]^e spokei and her voice trembling 
with emotion. * 

“But madame,” exclaimed Philip striking his hands togetlicr, 
“act as my mother, and not as the Ciueen, since I speak to you as 
a son ; it is simply a matter of a few minutes* conversation between 
the Duke and myself j.” 

“ It is that conversation that I forbid,” said the Queen, resuming 
her authority, “because it is unworthy of you.” 

“Be it so; I shall not appear in the mattei^, but 1 shall intimate 
my will to Madame.” 

“Oh!” said the Queen-Mother, with a melancholy arising 
from reflection, “never tyrannise over a wife — never behave too 
haughtily or imperiously towards yours. A woman, unwillingly 
convinced, is unconvinced.” 

“What is to be done then? — I will consult my friends about it.” 

“Yes, your hypocritical advisers, the Chevalier dc Lorraine — 
your de Wardes. Entrust the conduct of this affair to me. You wish 
the Duke of Buckingham to leave, do you not?” 

“As soon as possible, madame.” 

“Send the Duke to me, then; smile upon your wife; behave to 
her, to the King, to everyone, as usual. But follow no advice but 
mine. Alas ; I too well know what a household is which is troubled 
by advisers,” 

“You shall be obeyed, madame.” 

“And you wil^be satisfied at the result. Send the Duke to me.” 

Philip kissed his mother’s hand, and set off to find the Duke of 
Buckingham. 


92 

FOR ever! 


The Duke of Buckingham, obedient to the Queen-Mother’s 
invitation, presented himself in her apartments half an hour after 
the departure of the Due d’Orleans. When his name was 
announced by the gentleman usher in attendance, the Queen, who 
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was sitting with hcij elbow resting on a table, and her head buried 
in her hands, rose, and smilingly received the graceful and re- 
spectful salutation which the Duke addressed to her. Anne of 
Austria was still beautifj'J. It is, well known that at her then 
somewhat advanced age, her long auburn hair, perfectly formed 
hands, and bright ruby lips, were still the admiration of all who 
saw her. On the present occasion, abandoned entirely to a remem- 
brance which evoked all the past in her heart, she was as beauttful 
as in the days of her youth, when her palace was open to the visits 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s father, then a young and impassioned 
man, as well as an unfortunate one, who lived but for her alone, 
and who died with her name upon his lips. Anne of Austria fixed 
upon Buckingham a look so tender in its expression, that it denoted, 
not alone the indulgence of maternal affection, but a gentleness 
of expression like llie coqucti'y of a woman who loves. 

“Your Majesty,” said Buckingham respectfully, “desired to 
speak to me.” 

“Yes, Duke,” said the Queen in English; “will you be good 
enough to sit down?” 

The favour which Anne of Austria thus extended to the young 
man, and the welcome sound of the language of a country from 
which the Duke had been estranged since his stay in France, 
deeply affected him. He immediately conjectured that the Queen 
had a request to make of him. After having abandoned the few 
first moments to the irrepressible emotion she experienced, the 
Queen resumed the smiling air with which she had received him. 
“What do you think of France?” she said in French. 

“It is a lovely country, madamc,” replied the Duke, 

“Had you ever seen it before?” 

“Once only, madamc.” 

“But like all true Englishmen, you prefer England?” 

“I prefer my own native land to France,” replied the Duke; 
“but if your Majesty were to ask me which of the two pities, 
London or Paris, I should prefer as a residence, I should reply, 
Paris.” 

Anne of Austria observed the ardent manner with which these 
words had been pronounced. “I am told, my lord, you have rich 
possessions in your own country, and that you live in a splendid 
and time-honoured palace.” 

“It was my father’s residence,” replied Buckingham, casting 
down his eyes. 

“Those arc indeed great advantages and souvenirs replied the 
Queen, alluding, in spite of herself, to recollections from which it 
is impossible voluntarily to detach oneself. 
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“In fact,” said the Duke, yielding to the’indlanclioly infku'Jicc 
of this opening conversation, “sensitive persons live as much iii the 
past or the future, as in the present.** 

“That is very true,” said the Queen, ill ajow tone of voice. “ 1 1 
follows, then, my lord,” she added, “that you, who are a man of 
feeling, will soon quit France in order to shut yourself up with 
your wealth and your relics of the past.” 

Buckingham raised his head and said, “I think not, inadame.” 

“What do you mean?** 

“On the contrary, I think of leaving England in order to take 
up my residence in France.** , 

It was now Anne of Austria*s turn to exhibit surprise. “ Why.‘” 
she said. “Are you not in favour with the new King?** 

“Perfectly so, madame, for His Majesty’s kindness to me is 
unbounded.** 

“It cannot,** said the Queen, ‘ibe because your fortune has 
diminished, for it is said to be enormous.*’ 

“My fortune, madame, has never been more thriving.” 

“There is some secret cause, then.'*” 

“No, madame,” said Buckingham eagerly, “there is nothing 
secret in my reason for this determination. I like the residence in 
France; I like a court so distinguished by its refinement and 
courtesy ; I like the amusements, somewhat serious in their nature, 
which are not the amusements of my own country, and which are 
met with in France.” 

Anne of Austria smiled shrewdly. “Amusements of a serious’ 
nature?” she said, “Has your Grace well reflected on their 
seriousness? ” 'fKe Duke hesitated. “There is no amusement so 
serious,” continued the Queen, “as should prevent a man of your 
rank ” 

“Your Majesty seems to insist greatly upon that point,” 
interrupted the Duke. 

“Do you think so, my lord?” 

“ If your Majesty will forgive me for saying so, it is the second 
time you have vaunted the attractions of England at the expense 
of the delight which all experience who live in France.” 

Anne of Austria approached the young man, and placing her 
beautiful hand upon his shoulder, which trembled at the touch, 
said, “Believe me, monsieur, nothing can equal a residence in one’s 
own native country. I have very frequently had occasion to regret 
Spain. I have lived long, my lord, very long for a woman, and I 
confess to you, that not a year has passed that 1 have not regretted 
Spain.” 

“Not one year, madame?” said the young Duke coldly. “Not 
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one 6f those ycarslwhen you reigned Queen of Beauty — as you still 
are, indeed?” 

“A truce to flattery, .Duke, for I am old enough to be your 
mother.” She empha^isel. these letter words in a manner, andjwith 
a gentleness, which penetrated Buckingham’s heart. “Yes,*!’ she 
said, “I am old enough to be your mother; and for this reason, 1 
will give you a word of advice.” i 

“I'hat advice being that I should return to London?”!^ he 
exclaimed. \ 

“Yes, my lord.” \ 

The Duke clasped his hands with a terrified gesture, which 
could not fail of its effect upon the Queen, already disposed to 
softer feelings by the tenderness of her own recollections, “It must 
be so,” added the Queen. 

“What!” he again exclaimed, “am I seriously told that I must 
leave — that I must exile myself — that I am to flee at once?” 

“Exile yourself, did you say? One would fancy France was youi 
native countl:y^” « 

“Madame, the country of those who love is the country of those 
whom they love.” 

“Not another word, my lord; you forget whom you are 
addressing.” 

Buckingham threw himself on his knees. “Madame, you arc 
the source of intelligence, of goodness, and of compassion ; you 
arc the first person in this kingdom, not only by your rank, but 
the first person in the world on account of your angelic attributes. 
I have said nothing, madame. Have I, indeed, said anything foi 
which you could answer me by such a cruel remark? Gan I have 
betrayed myself?” 

“You have betrayed yourself,” said the Queen in a low tone ol 
voice. 

“I have said nothing — I know nothing.” 

“You forget you have spoken and thought in the presence of a 
woman; and besides ” 

“Besides,” said the Duke, “no one -knows you are listening to 
me. 

“On the contrary, it is known; you have all the defects and all 
the qualities of youth.” 

“I have been betrayed or denounced then?” 

“By whom?” 

“By those, who, at Havre, had, with infernal perspicacity, read 
my heart like an open book.” 

“I do not know whom you mean.” 

“M. dc Bragclonne, for instance.” 
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“I know the name without being acqua’intitcl with the person 
to whom it belongs. M. de Bragelonne has said nothing.” 

‘‘Whom can it be, then? If any. one, madamc, had had tlie 
boldness to notice in me that* which |[ not myself wish to 
behold ” 

“What would you do, Duke?” 

“There are secrets which kill those who discover them.” 

“He, then, who has discovered your secret, madman that you 
are, still lives ; and, what is more, you will not slay him, for he is 
armed on all sides — he is a husband, a jealous man — he is the 
second gentleman in France — he is my son„thc Due d’Orleans.” 

The Duke turned pale as death. “You are very cruel, madamc,” 
he said. 

“You see, Buckingham,” said Anne of Austria sadly, “how you 
pass from one extreme to anothei, and fight with shadows, when 
it would seem so easy to remain at peace with yourself.” 

“If we fight, madame, we die on the field of battle,” replied the 
young man gently, abandoning liimself to the most gloomy 
depression. 

Anne ran towards him and took him by the hand. “ Villi ers,” 
slic said, in English, with a vehemence of tone which nothing 
could resist, “what is it you ask? Do you ask a mother to sacrifice 
her son ; a Queen to consent to the dishonour of her house? Child 
that you arc, do not think of it. What I in order to spare your tears 
am I to commit these two crimes? Villiers ! you speak of the dead ; 
the dead at least were full of respect and submission ; they resigned 
themselves to .ag order of exile ; they carried their despair away 
with them in their hearts, like a priceless possession, because the 
despair was caused by the woman they loved, and because death, 
thus deceptive, was like a gift or a favour conferred upon 
them.” 

Buckingham rose, his features distorted, and his hands pressed 
agaihst his heart. “You are right, madame,” he said, “but those 
of whom you speak had received their order of exile from the lips 
of the one whom they loved ; they were not driven away ; they were 
entreated to leave, and were not laughed at.” 

“No,” murmured Anne of Austria, “they were not forgotten. 
But who says you arc driven away, or that you are exiled? Who 
says that your devotion will not be remembered? I do not speak 
on any one’s behalf but my own, when I tell you to leave. Do me 
this kindness — grant me this favour; let me, for this also, be 
'indebted to one of your name.” 

“It is for your sake, then, madame?” 

“For mine alone.” 
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one whomil shall leave behind me will venture to mock, 
— no Prince even who shall say, ‘I required it?* ’’ 

‘‘Listen to me, Duke,” and hereupon the dignified features of 
the Queen assumed a^oltmn expression. “I swear to you tha| no 
one commands in this matter but myself. I swear to you, thatinot 
only shall no one either laugh or boast in any way, but no one 
even shall fail in the respect due to your rank. Rely upon me, Duxe, 
as I rely upon you.” \ 

“You do not explain yourself, madamc*; my heart is full pf 
bitterness, and I am in utter despair; no consolation, however 
gentle and affectionate, can afford me relief.** 

“Do you remember your mother, Duke?** replied the Queen 
with a winning smile. 

“Very slightly, madame ; yet I remember how she used to cover 
me with her caresses and her tears whenever I wept.** 

“Villiers,** murmured the Queen, passing her arm round the 
young man’s neck, “look upon me as your mother, and believe 
that no one shall ever make my son weep-** 

“I thank you, madamc,” said the young man, aflected and 
almost suffocated by his emotion ; “I feel there is indeed still room 
in my heart for a gentler and nobler sentiment than love.” 

The Queen-Mother looked at him and pressed his hand. “Go,” 
she said. 

“When must I leave? Command me.” 

“Any time that may suit you, my lord,” resumed the Queen ; 
“you will choose your own day of departure. Instead, however, 
of setting off to-day, as you would doubtless wkb to do, or to- 
morrow, as others may have expected, leave the day after to- 
morrow, in the evening; but announce to-day that it is your 
wish to leave.” 

“And shall I never return to France?” 

Anne of Austria reflected for a moment, seemingly absorbed 
in sad and serious thought. “It would be a consolation for^nc,” 
she said, “if you were to return on the day when 
I shall be carried to my final resting-place at Saint-Denis, beside 
the King, my husband.” 

“Madame, you are goodness itself; the tide of prosperity is 
setting in on you ; your cup brims over with happiness, and many 
long years are yet before you.” 

“In that case you will not come for some time, then,” said the 
queen, endeavouring to smile. 

“I shall not return,” said Buckingham, “young as I am. Death 
does not reckon by years ; it is impartial ; some die young, others 
live on to old age.” 
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“I will not allow any sorrowful idca^ Dyke. Let me romfort 
you: return in two years. 1 perceive from yoiirSace that tli^!^very 
ideas which sadden you so much now, will have disappeared 
before six months shall have passed,' arjd will be all dead and 
forgotten in the period of absence I haver asjligncd you.” 

“I think you judged me better a little while since, madamc,” 
icplied the young man, “when you said that time is powcilcss 
against members of the family of Buckingliam.” 

“Silence,” said the Queen, kissing the Duke upon the forehead 
with an affection she could not restrain. “Go, go; spare me, and 
forget yourself no longer. 1 am the Queen; you arc the subject 
of the King of England; King Charles awaits*your return. Adieu, 
Villiers, — farewell.” 

“For ever!” replied the young man, and he fled, endeavouring 
to master his emotion. 

Anne leaned her head upon her hands, and then, looking at 
herself in the glass, murmured, — “*It has been truly said that a 
woman is always young, and that the age of twenty years always 
lies concealed in some secret corner of the heart.” 

[The continuation of this story appears under 
the title of Louise de la Valliire.'] 
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